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T  R  I  A-L 


OF 


ANDREW   JOHNSON, 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


BEFORE  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES; 


ON 


IMPEACHMENT 


BY   THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 


FOU 


HIGH  CRIMES  AND  MISDEMEANORS. 


PVBII8HSD  BT  OBDEB  OF  THE  8EBATE. 


TOIiVHE  II. 


WASHINGTON; 

GOYBBKMBNT     PBINTIKO     OFFIOX. 

1868. 


127514 

OCT  tl   194ft 


]#  TUB  Senate  of  the  United  States,  March  2:?,  J  8aS. 

Resolved,  That  three  hundred  copies  of  the  edition  of  the  report  of  the  impeachment  trini 
published  at  the  Congressional  Printing  OfBco  be  furnished,  as  the  trial  procuresses,  for  th^ 
use  of  the  Senate,  atid  that  five  thousand  copies  of  the  entire  work,  with  an  index,  be  printe<.J 
and  bound  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

April  14,  I8G8- 

Resalved^  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  at  the  close  of  the  poudiner 
impeachment  tria),  five  thousand  copies  of  the  report  thereof,  in  addition  to  the  numbf-r  oif 
copies  thereof  heretofore  ordered  to  be  printed. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  13, 1868. 

Resolved^  That  the  Congressional  Printer  be  directed  to  furnish  five  copies  of  the  trial  of 
impeachment  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  bock  form,  to  each  member  of  the 
Ilouse,  the  next  morning  after  itd  publication  in  the  Daily  Globe,  and  to  print  and  bind  five 
thousand  copies,  when  completed,  for  the  members  of  the  House. 


Note  by  the  EDiroR.^-The  phonographic  report  of  the  trial  (from  which  the  present 
volumes  have  been  made  tip)  was  made  for  the  Congressional  Globe,  by  its  Senate  reporters, 
Messrs.  Richard  Sutton,  D.  F.  Murphy,  and  James  T.  Murphy.  The  index  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Fisher  A.  Foster. 

It  was  necessary  to  print  the  work  as  the  trial  progressed,  and  the  limited  space  lefl  for  the 
sketches  of  the  introductory  proceedings  rendered  it  nec^^ssary  to  abridge  them,  and  to  pub- 
lish the  report  of  the  debate  on  the  right  of  Senator  Wade  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court,  in 
the  appendix  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume.  This  appendix  also  contains  a  few  authorities 
in  addition  to  those  composing  the  brief  prepared  by  Hon.  William  Lawrence,  M.  C.  from 
Ohio,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Manager  Bntler  as  a  part  of  his  opening  argument,  which  havo 
been  furnished  by  the  first-named  gentleman. 

B.  P.  P. 


INDEX. 


INDEX. 


[The  Boman  numerals  mdieale  the  TohuMt.] 


A. 

Able,  Barton.    (See  Tettifnon^.) 

Acqaittal  on  Arttde  XI : 11—486,487 

n 11-^90 

in 11—497 

judgment  ot,  entered U — 496 

Adjournment  tine  die II — 496 

Admissibility  of  testimony.    (See  Evidence.) 

Admiseions  to  the  floor,  order  (In  Senate)  that,  dnrlng  the  trial,  no  person  besides  those  who  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor.  &c,  shall  be  admitted  except  npon  tickets  issued  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms— [By 

Mr.  Anthony:]  agreed  to I— 10 

Alta  Vela  letter U— 144, 382, 9W,  306 

remarks  on,  by — 

Manager  BnUer II— 962, 267, 388, 28l«  282, 284 

Mr.  Nelson 0—144,265,268,267,268,280,281,282,283,284,307 

Manager  Logan 11—266 

Answer,  application  of  ooonsel  for  forty  days  to  prepare 1-19 

discnaeed  by — 

^    Manager  Bingham 1—20,22 

•    Mr.  Curtis I— SO 

Mr.Stanbery 1—21 

Manager  Wilson 1—^20 

denied 1—24 

orden  offered  fixing  day  for  respondent  to  file,  by — 

Mr.  Edmunds 1—34,35 

Mr.  Drake 1—35 

Mr.  Trambnil 1—35 

order  that  respondent  file,  on  or  before  23d  March — \By  Mr.  Tnunbnll.] 

offered  and  agreed  to .- I — 35 

read  and  filed 1—37 

exhibits  accompanying — 

A,  message  of  President,  March  2,  1867,  returning  with  objections  tennre-of-office  bill I — 53 

B,  message  of  President,  December  12.  1867,  announcing  suspension  of  Secretanr  Stanton I — 58 

C,  address  to  President,  by  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  August  18, 1866,  commanicating  proceedings  of 

National  Union  Convention ^ I — 66 

Anthony,  Henry  B.,  a  senator  from  Rhode  Island ./. 1^-11 

orders  by — 
(in  Senate,)  that  during  the  trial  no  persons  besides  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  the  fioor,  ^te., 

shall  be  admitted  except  upon  tickets  issued  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms.    Agreed  to I — 10 

that  no  senator  shall  speak  more  than  once,  nor  to  exceed-  fifteen  minutes  during  delibemtion  on 
final  question,  except  by  leave  of  Senate,  to  be  bad  without  debate,  as  provided  by  Rule  xxiii, 

offered 11—471 

tabled,  (yeas  28,  nays  20) 11—474 

that  on  Wednesday,  (May  13,)  at  12  o'clock,  the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote,  without  debate,  on 

the  several  artides,  &c.;  offered  and  rejected,  (yeas  13,  nays  27) II — 476 

remarks  by 1—16,247,301,370,485,490.498,634,700,726,728,738,741 

n— 13,307,389,470,471,472,476,486.    IH— 388 

Application  of  counsel  for  forty  days  to  prepare  answer 1—19 

denied : 1—24 

for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial I — 69 

denied,  (yeas  13,  nays  41) 1—82 

for  three  days  to  prepare  proofii 1—367,369 

granted 1—371 

for  adjournment  in  consequence  of  illness  of  Mr.  Stanbery I — 533 

Argument,  right  of  counsel  making  motion  to  open  and  close,  thereon 1 — 77 

final,  orders  offered  to  fix  the  number  of  speakers  on,  by — 

ifanager  Bingham 1—450 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen I — 451 

Mr.  Sumner 1—491.497,532 

llir.  Sherman I— 495,74f.    11—6 

Mr.Conness i 1—535.    11—5,8 

Mr.  Doolittle I— 5:)6 

Mr.  Stewart 1—741 

Mr.  Vickers : .*. H— 3,4 

Mr.  Johnson ^ Tl--^ 

Mr.  Corbett -. - II— 7 

Mr.  Henderson II— 6 

Mr.  Trumbull.: H- 11 

Mr.  Bnckalew H— 12 

Mr.  Cameron j% • 11—12 

Mr.  Yates II— 12 


ly  INDEX. 

Argument,  final— Contliinedi 
order  that  as  many  of  manager*  as  deiire  be  permltied  to  file,  or  addreai  Senate  oral}/,  the  toonclnaiott 
of  oral  argnment  to  be  by  one  manager — [Bf  Mr.  Tnun&ulL] 

offered II— II 

adopted,  (yeas  28,  nays  22} 11—14 

Argument  on  the  case  by — 

Manager  Butler I — ?7 

Mr.  CurtU * I— 3n,  390, 397 

Manager  Logan '. II — 14 

Manager  Bontwell .'.... II— €7.84.  99 

Mr.  Nelson U—118, 141 

Mr.  Groesbeck 11— Ijw 

Manager  Stevens 11-319 

Manager  Williams H— 990,249 

Mr.Evarts 11—869,384,308.336 

Mr.Stanbery II— 359,360 

Manager  Bingham I II — 389.447 

Armstrong,  William  W.    (See  Tutimony.)      , 

Articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  House  <n  Representatlyei -. 1—6 

Tote  on.    (See  Question.) 

Bayard,  James  A.,  a  senator  firem  Delaware 1—11 

remarkd  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 373 

oraer  by — 
that  no  senator  shall  speak  more  than  once,  nor  to  exceed  thirty  minutes,  during  deliberations  on 

final  question ;  offered  and  rejected,  (yeas  16,  nays  34) 11—218 

remarks  by 11—7,218 

Bingham,  John  A.,  of  Ohio,  a  manager,  chairman 1—4, 17 

motions  by— 

that  upon  filing  replication  the  trial  proceed  forthwith  ;  offered  and  denied,  (yeas  25,  nays  26) 1—25 

to  amend  Rule  XXI,  so  as  to  allow  such  of  managers  and  counsel  as  desire  to  be  heard  to  speak  on 

final  argument 1—450 

argument  by— 

on  application  of  counsel  for  forty  days  to  prepare  answer I— 20,|8 

for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial 1—69,77.73 

on  motion  to  fix  day  for  trial  to  proceed 1—33.33 

on  right  of  managers  to  close  debate  on  interlocutory  questions I— 77 

on  authority  of  Chief  Justice  to  decide  questions  of  evldeoce 1—180, 181, 1 83 

on  motion  in  regard  to  rule  limiting  argument  on  final  question I — 150,534 

on  right  of  Counsel  to  renew  examination  of  a  witness  recalled  by  court .1—524, 525, 527 

•n  admissibility — 

of  Adintant  General  Thomas's  declarations  to  Mr.  Burleigh,  February  21, 186B 1—302, 306 

to  clerks  of  War  Department I— 213 

of  President's  letter  to  General  Grant,  unaccompanied  with  enclosures 1—244 

of  appointment  of  Edmund  Cooper,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 1— 3t)2 

of  President's  declarations  to  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  February  21 I — 435 

prior  to  March  9 1—130 

of  question,  Whether  General  Sherman  gaye  President  an  opinion,  Sub 1—498, 505. 506 

of  President's  message  to  Senate,  February  24 1—540,541,543,543 

final,  on  the  case II— U89,447 

Blodgett,  Foster.    (See  Testimony.) 

Boutwell,  George  S.,  of  Massachusetts,  amanager 1—4,17 

argument  by — 

on  application  of  counsel  for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial 1—78 

on  authority  of  Chief  Justice  to  decide  questions  of  evidence 1—181,184 

on  admissibility — 

of  telegrams  relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  Alabama 1—274 

of  extracts  from  records  of  Navy  Department I — 567 

final,  on  the  case 11—67,84,99 

remarks  on  the  ease  of  the  removal  of  Timothy  Pickering 1—367 

on  motion  relating  to  the  number  of  speakers  on  final  argument 1 — 195 

Brief  of  authorities  upon  the  law  of  impeachable  crimes  and  misdemeanors — [By  Hon.  William  Late- 

renoe,  M.  C.  of  Ohio] 1—123.    m— 355 

Buckalew,  Charles  R.,  a  senator  from  Pennsylvania I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  ten^wre  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 383,  385 

order  by— 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  oral  argument  be  by  one  manager,  as  provided  in  Rule  XXI ;  offered  and 

agreed  to 11—13 

prescribing  form  of  final  question;  offered II — 478 

that  the  views  of  Chief  Justice  on  the  form  of  putting  final  question  be  entered  on  the  Journal ; 

offered  and  agreed  to 11—480 

remarks  by 1—451,728,740,741.    II— 5,  12;  478,  480,  483,  4s9 

opinion  on  the  cane .....Ill— 318 

Burleigh,  Walter  A.    (See  Testimonv.) 

Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  of  Ma88acb|isetta,  a  maaager 1—417 

argument  by — 

i        on  motion  to  fix  a  day  for  trial  to  proceed • 1—35 

on  motion  relating  to  the  number  of  speakers  on  final  argument I — <96 

OB  application  of  counsel  lor  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial I— 81 

opening,  on  the  case 1—^7 

on  authority  of  Chief  Justice  to  decide  questions  of  evidence I — 176,  177, 18 i ,  It'A 

on  right  of  counsel  to  renew  examination  of  awKness  recalled  by  court 1—523 

on  admissibility —  ^       . 

of  Adjutant  General  ThonWs  declarations  to  Mr.  Burleigh.  Feb.  21, 1868 1—187,  193, 193,  193  3<>7 

to  ciorks^of  War  Department 1— .Jl'2 

of  appointment  of  Edmund  Cooper  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury 1-259,  260,  263  364,  2od 
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INDEX  V 

Bntler.  Benjamin  F.,  of  MasiacbnMitts.  argnment  by,  on  admiaitibiUtj — Continued. 

of  tefegranu  relating  to  the  recooKtruction  of  Alabama I — STC^  271.  273,  275,  S76 

of  Cfanrmiele'ri  report  of  President's  speech  In  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Jolinaon 1—286,  869.  297,  301 

of  Lieader'tf  report  of  Presiient'ii  speech  at  Cleveland l~^22,  323,  324 

of  President's  declarations  to  Adjntant  General  Thomas,  Feb.  21 1-^20,  42 1 .  4*22 

prior  to  March  9,  as  to  use  of  foroo  .  ..1 1—429,  430 

of  oonrersations  between  President  and  General  Sherman,  Jan.  14.  ..I — 463,  463,  465,  468,  469,  4701  47 L 

472,  473,  475,  479 

of  qnestlon  respeetine  Department  of  the  Atlantle I — 481,  482 

of  tender  of  WarOfnoe  to  General  Sherman 1—482,  483,484 

of  President's  pnrpose  to  get  the  question  before  the  courts 1—485,  486 

of  question,  Whether  General  Sherman  formed  and  gave  President  an  opinion.  &c 1-^500,  501,  504 

of  aflEldaTit  and  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenzo  Thomas I — 510,  511,  512,  513,  514 

of  President's  message  to  Senate,  Feb.  24 1— 538,  539,  540^  541,  542,  543 

of  extracts  firom  records  of  Navy  Department 1—561,  562,  563,564,  56.5,  566 

of  employment  of  counsel  by  President  to  get  up  test  case I — 597,  600,  604 

of  President's  declarations  to  Mr.  Perrin,  Feb.  21 1—625,627 

to  Secretary  Welles ."'...1-667,  671 

of  advice  to  President  by  Cabinet  touching  constitutionality  of  tenure-of-offlce  act I — 676,  677,  678 

touching  eonstnaetion  of  tenure-of-offlce  net I-r694,  695 

of  cabinet  consultations  in  regard  to  obtaining  a  judicial  decision,  See I — 6'JB,  699 

of  papers  in  Mr.  Blodgetfs  case 1—722,  723,724.  725 

ivmarks  on  application  of  counsel  for  adjournment I— 6*28.  629 

on  tbe  Alta  Vela  letter U— 362,  267,268,281,282,284 

C. 

Cameron,  Simon,  a  senator  from  Pennsylvania /. I— 11 

order  by — 
that  all  tho  managers  and  counsel  be  permitted  to  file  arguments  by  eleven  o'clock,  April  S3 ; 

offered  and  rejected 11—12 

order  b  v — 

that  Senate  hereafter  hold  ni||;ht  sessions  from  eight  until  eleven  p.  m. ;  offered 11 — 283 

tabled,  (yeas,  32;  nays,  17) 11—308 

remarks  by 1—184, 240, 266, 367, 370, 371, 632, 786.    11—12, 268, 283. 469, 470, 473^  481 ,  482, 487, 491, 497 

question  by 1—267 

Cattell,  Alexander  G.,  a  Senator  from  New  Jersey I— 1 1 

opinion  ontbecafto Ill — 178 

Chandler,  William  E.     (See  Testimony.) 

Chandler,  Zachariab,  a  senator  from  Michigan I— U 

remarks  by 1—674.    11—482,483 

Chew,  Robert  S.    (See  Tettimony.) 

Chief  Jufltiee,  attendance  of,  requested  as  presiding  officer  in  the  trial I — 10 

oath  administered  to I — 1 1 

casting  vote  given  by , I — 185, 276 

resolution  denying  authority  of,  to  vote  on  any  question  during  the  trial — \Btf  Mr.  Smnner.l 

offered  and  rejected,  (yeas,  22;  nays,  26) I — 185 

order  denying  privilege  of.  to  rule  questions  of  law — [  By  Mr.  Drake.] 

offered  and  rejected,  (yeaa,  20;  nayn,  30,) .....1—186 

order  denying  authority  of,  to  give  casting  vote— [^y  Mr.  Sumner.] 

offered  and  rejected,  (yeas,  21;  nays.  27) 1—187 

order  that  the  ruling  of,  upon  all  question  of  evidence,  shall  stand  as  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate  unless 
a  formal  vote  be  asked,  &c — [By  Mr,  Henderson.] 

offered 1—185 

agreed  to,  (yens,  31 ;  nays,  19) I — 186 

views  of,  on  form  of  putting  final  question II — 480 

appeals  from  deciidoDS  of II — 488.    111—394 

opinion  of  Mr.  Sumner  on  the  question,  Can  the,  presiding  in  the  Senate,  rule  or  vot«f Ill— 281 

Clarke,  D.  W.  C.    (See  Teslimouy.) 
Clephane,  James  O.    (See  Testimony.) 

Cole,  Cornelius,  a  senator  flrom  California I — 11 

remarks  by : 1—506.    11—479 

Committee  (m  House)  to  communicate  to  Senate  tbe  action  of  tbe  House  directing  an  impeachment  of 

Andrew  Johnson;  ordered % 1—2 

appointed I — 3 

appear  at  bar  of  Senate I — 5 

report  to  House I — 3 

(in  House)  to  prepare  articles  of  impeachment  ag^nst  Andrew  Johnson ;  ordered I — 2 

appointed X — 3 

report  of 1^6 

(in  Senate)  to  consider  and  report  on  the  message  of  the  House  relating  to  the  Impeachment  of  Andrew 

Johnson ;  ordered  and  appointed I — 5 

report  of 1—5, 1 3 

(In  Senate)  to  request  the  attendance  of  the  Chief  Justice  as  presiding  officer  in  the  trial ;  ordered  and 

appointed I — 10 

Competencv.    (See  Evidence.) 

ConkUng.  Koscoe,  a  senator  from  New  York I — II 

orders  hy — 
that  Rule  XXUI  be  amended  by  inserting  **  subject  to  operation  of  Rule  VII." 

offered  and  agreed  to I — 18 

thatk  unless  otherwise  ordered,  trial  proceed  immediately  after  replication  filed ;  offered I— 31 

agreed  to,  (yeas,  40;  nays,  10) 1—33 

that  the  Senate  commence  the  trial  30th  March  instant ;  agreed  to,  (yeas,  28 ;  nays,  24) •. .  1—85 

prescribing  form  of  final  quention ;  offered 11—478 

that  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  remaining  articles ;  rejected,  (yeas,  26 ;  nays,  28) II — 41)2 

remarks  by 1—17. 18, 34, 31, 32, 33, 85, 179, 180, 208, 310, 236  246, 367, 277, 301, 324, 359, 370, 390, 450. 

451, 452, 490, 497, 521, 5:J7, 565,  67:j,  676, 699, 716 

n— 5,  6,  99,  188,  203,  280,  306,  322,  470, 471, 472, 474, 475, 476, 478, 488, 489, 492, 493, 494 

qnestionsby 1—246,504 


yi  INDEX. 

Oonnefli,  John,  aMoator  from  GaUli»mia I— 11 

remark!  on  the  competency  of  the  President  fro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  oi  the  oouxt m— 367, 393 

orders  by — 
that  Rnl«  XXI  be  amended  to  allow  as  many  of  managers  and  counsel  to  speak  on  final  alignment 
as  choose,  four  days  to  each  side,  managers  to  open  and  close ;  oflfered  and  rejected,  (yeas,  19 ; 

nays,  27) : I— 5^- 

that  nereaifter  Senate  meet  at  eleven  a.m.;  offered.., I — >vi: 

adopted,  (yeas,  29;  nays,  14) r I — (^ 

that  such  of  managers  and  conosel  as  choose  have  leave  to  file  arguments  before  April  24 ;  offered 

andcUsagreed  to,  (yeas,  24;  nays,  25) ...U — 5 

prescribhig  form  of  final  question ;  offered II — ^79 

remarks  by 1—36, 161, 185,  s«7, 246, 247, 268. 276, 298, 325, 367, 370. 371, 414.  462, 507, 514, 519. 532, 535,  5t^V 

611, 612, 628, 6:n,  633, 666.  673, 679, 699,  706.  716 
n-3, 4, 5, 6, 8,  Itt,  11, 83, 84, 413, 469, 470, 471, 472, 473, 474, 476, 478, 481, 483, 484, 488, 492. 493^  494,  4« 

question  by I — ^727 

Conversations.     (See  Evidence  f  Testimony,)  ' 

Gorbett,  Henry  W.,  a  senator  from  Oregon I — II 

,  order  by— 

that  two  of  counsel  have  privilege  of  filing  written  or  making  an  oral  address,  &c;  amendment 

offered * 11—7 

withdrawn ITS 

remarks  by 11—7,8,11 

Counsel  for  respondent v. I — IBf  19,34 

Cox,  Walter  S.    (See  Te$timony.) 

Cragin,  Aaron  H.,  a  senator  from  New  Hampshire I — 11 

remarks  by I — 673 

Creecy,  Charles  E.    (See  Tettimony.) 

Curtis,  Benjamin  B.,  of  Massachusetts,  counsel I — 19 

motion  by — 

for  an  allowance  of  three  days  to  prepare  proofs ;  offered , 1—367,369 

granted 1—371 

argument  by — 

on  application  fbr  forty  days  to  prepare  answer I — &) 

for  time  to  prepare  proofs I — 367.^9 

opening,  for  the  defence I-"p377,  390, 397 

OB  admissibility — 

of  Ac^utant  Qeneral  Thomas's  declarations  to  Mr.  Burleigh  February  21, 1868 1—196,  Id? 

of  President's  letter  to  General  Orant,  unaccompanied  with  onclosures , 1—244 

of  telegrams  relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  Alabama .1—970,271,272 

of  President's  message  to  Senate  February  24 1—537,538 

of  extracts  from  records  of  Navy  Department 1—562,563,564,565,566,567,5$^ 

of  employment  of  counsel  by  President  to  got  up  test  caw 1—602,604 

of  President's  declarations  to  Secretary  Welles « 1—^9 

of  advice  to  President  by  cabinet  touching  constitutionality  of  tenure -of -ofilce  act. .  .1—677, 678, 689,6^2 

B. 

Davis,  Qarrett,  asenatorfrom  Kentucky , I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court HI— 363, 366 

order  by — 
that  a  court  of  impeachment  cannot  be  legally  formed  while  senators  from  certain  States  are 

excluded :  offered  and  rejected,  (yeas,  2 ;  nays,  49) 1—36 

remarks  by 1—35,487,587,519,588.    11-249,288,469,482,485 

opinion  on  the  case Ill— 156 

Dedr,  Joseph  A.    (See  TeetimoTty.) 
Declarations.     (&ee  Evidence ;  Testimony.) 

Dixon,  James,  a  senator  fh>m  Connecticut I — 1 1 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court ro — 388, 339, 

390, 391, 392, 393, 394, 395, 396 
Documents.    (See  Evidence.) 

Doolittle,  James  R.,  a  senator  ftt>m  Wisconsin 1—34 

order  by— 
that  on  final  argument  managers  and  coiansel  shall  alternate,  two  and  two ;  managers  to  open  and 

close:  ofltared  and  indefinitely  postponed,  (yeas,  34  ;  nays,  15) 1—536 

remarks I— 23 J,  276, 486, 489, 535, 436, 61 1,632, 740,  74 1,    U— 9, 487, 492, 493 

opinion  on  the  case. IH— 944 

Drue,  Charles  D. ,  a  senator  firom  Missouri I—U 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 380,  :)d9. 

♦  390,393 

orders  by— 

that  respondent  file  answer  on  or  before  20tb  March :  agreed  to,  (yeas,  28 ;  nays,  20) I— 3S 

reconsidered,  (yeas,  27 ;  nays,  23) 1—35 

that  Chief  Justice  presiding  has  no  privilege  of  ruling  questions  of  law  on  the  trial,  but  idl  each 

questions  should  be  submitted  to  Senate  alone  :  offered  and  rejected,  (yeas,  20 ;  nays,  30) 1—186 

that  votes  upon  incidental  questions  shaU  be  without  a  division,  unless  requested  by  one-flfth»of 

members  present,  or  presiding  officer :  (amendment  to>  Rule  YII, )  offered 1—230 

agreed  to 1—277 

that  any  senator  shall  have  permission  to  file  his  written  opinion  at  the  time  of  giving  Us  vote : 

offered H— 476 

rejected,  (yeas,  12;    aav8,38) 11—477 

that  the  fit  teen  minutes  allowed  by  Rnle  XXIII  shall  be  for  the  whole  deliberation  on  final  question, 

and  not  to  final  question  on  each  article:  offered 11—474 

adopted 11—478 

renarks  by 1—33, 82, 175, 176, 179, 186. 207, 208, 209, 230, 247, 255, 276, 277, 278, 280, 298, 335, 336, 486. 480. 

485. 489, 490. 497, 506, 518. 519, 520, 529.533, 535, 536, 545, 605, 634, 680, 693, 696 

n-a4, 188, 472, 474, 476, 4T7, 484, 487, 491, 497, 498 
question  by 1—533 
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Edmimdf,  G«orgeF..  a  senator  from  Vermont 1—17 

orders  hy — 
that  answer  be  filed  April  1,  repUeatlon  three  days  thereafter,  and  the  matter  stand  for  trial  ApeQ  CL 

1868:  offered 1—24 

that  when  the  doors  shall  be  closed  for  deliberation  npon  final  question,  the  offloial  reporters  shall 

takedown  debates  to  be  reported  in  proceedings:  offered .'11—141 

not  indefinitely  postponed,  (yeas  dO,  nays  27) XI— 188 

read U— 216,471 

tabled,  (yeas  28,  nays  20) 11—474 

that  the  standing  order  of  the  Senate,  that  it  will  proceed  at  twelve  o'ckick  noon  to-morrow  to  YOte 

on  the  articles, be  rescinded— lAfoy  II,  I868:J  offered ,..11—482 

agreed  to 11—483 

Huki  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  vote  npon  the  articles,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate  offered 

May  16 U— 485 

agreed  to If— 486 

remarks  by 1—24,85,86,208,211,277,336,390,451,519,534,537,566,567,680.741 

U-3. 10,  II,  12, 14, 141, 188, 218, 268, 471, 474, 475, 476, 479, 482, 483, 484, 485, 490, 493 

quettlonsbv 1—566,597 

opinion  on  the  ease 111—82 

Emory,  William  H.    (See  Tettinonf.) 

Ewts,  William  M.,  of  New  York,  counsel I— S 

motions  by— 

that  after  replication  filed,  oonnsel  be  allowed  reasonable  time  to  prepare  for  trial:  offsred 1—63 

for  an  adjournment  in  consequence  of  Illness  of  Mr.  Stanbery ; 1—533 

wrgnment  by— 

on  appUeation  for  thirty  days  to  pr<*pare  for  trial 1—68,71 

on  authority  of  Chief  Justice  to  decide  questions  of  evidence 1—164 

on  right  of  counsel  to  renew  examination  of  a  witness  recalled  by  court I— ^KM^  604, 5S6 

on  admissibility— 

of  Adjutant  General  Thomas's  declarations  to  Mr.  Burleigh,  February  21, 1868 1— S06, 207 

to  clerks  of  War  Department >....I— 212 

of  President's  letter  to  Gkneral  Grant,  unaccompanied  with  enclosures 1—844, 245 

of  appointment  of  Edmund  Cooper  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury I— S56, 263, 264 

of  telegrams  relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  Alabama 1—270,271,272,273 

of  Chronicle's  report  of  President's  speech  in  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson 1—286, 288, 289 

of  Leader's  report  of  President's  speech  at  Cleveumd 1—322, 323|  394 

of  President's  declarations  to  Adjutant  Genera!  Thomas,  Febmai7  2i I — 494 

priortoMareh9 1—429,430 

of  President's  conversations  with  General  Sherman,  January  14 1—470,475 

oftender  of  War  Oflice  to  General  Sherman I~482,464 

of  question  Whether  General  Sherman  gave  President  an  opinion,  &c... I — 501, 504, 506 

of  affidavit  and  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenzo  Thomas 1—510, 511, 514 

of  President's  message  to  Senate.  February24 1—538,539,542,543 

of  extracts  from  records  of  Navy  Department 1—566,568 

of  employment  of  counsel  by  President  to  get  up  test  ease 1-^598,603 

of  President's  declaration  to  Mr.  Perrin 1—625,626,697 

to  Secretary  Welles 1—668,672,673 

of  advice  to  President  by  his  cabinet  toaehlng  constitutionality  of  tenure'Of*oiBoe  act 1—676, 678 

touching  construction  of  tenure'Of'OflBce  act 1—694,696 

of  cabinet  connnltations  in  regard  to  obtaining  a  Judicial  decision,  Sui 1 — 699 

of  papers  in  Mr.  Blodgett's  case 1—722,723,724.725 

final,  on  the  case II— 269, 284, 308, 336- 

remarks  annonneing  tUness  of  Mr.  Stanbery 1—533,500^716 

on  order  in  regard  to  limiting  argument  on  final  question '. 1—497,534.    11— '7,9 

on  application  for  adjournment 1—628,629,631 

BvidencCp  question.  Whether  objections  to,  should  be  decided  by  Chief  Justice,  or,  in  first  instance,  sub- 
mitted to  Senate— f^  Afr.  Drake] 1—175,179 

discussed  by- 
Manager  Butler 1—176,177,181,184 

Manager  Bingham 1—180,181,183 

Manager  Boutwell 1—181,184 

Mr.  Evarts I— 184 

presiding  officer  may  rule  all  questions  of,  which  ruling  shall  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate, 
unless  a  vote  be  asked,  &c. ;  or  he  may,  in  first  Insiance,  submit  such  questions  to  Senate— X^y 

Afr.  flstulersoii]— offered;  1—185:  agreed  to;  (yeas  31,  nays  19) 1—186 

admisslbUity  of— 
declarations  of  A(!yutant  General  Thomas,  February  21,  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  intended  to 

abt^n  possession  of  War  Department :  (objectea  to  by  Jtfr.  &anbay) 1—175, 188 

discussed  by — 

Manager  Butler ; 1—187,192,193,195,207 

Mr.  Stanbery i 1—188,192,193,195,206,207 

Mr.  Curtis 1—198,199 

Manager  Bingham 1—208,206 

Mr.  Evarts..! 1-806,207 

admitted;  (yeas  39,  nays  11) 1—909 

dedarationB  of  Acyutant  Ckneral  Thomas  to  clerks  of  War  Department,  antecedent  to  his  appoint* 
ment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  as  to  his  intention  when  he  came  in  command :  (oojected 

tobyJtfr.  £Mrfs) t 1—912 

diaenssedby — 

Mr.  Evarts 1—912 

ManagarBuUer.... 1—919 

Managftr  iM«gHaTn -...«.....--..«.... -.-. ...1—913 

admitted;  (yeas  28,nays22) f 1—814 

•  letter  of  President  to  General  Grant,  Februaiy  10, 1868,  unaccompanied  by  other  letters  refiarred 

totlierein:  (ol^ted  to  by  ifr.  Stanbery) 1—943 
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ETidenee,  admlnfblUt j  of— 

Prarideot'rt  letter  to  Qeneral  Orani— GontinQed. 

diseniMcl  bj — 

Mr.  SUmbeiy I— S44.345 

lfaii«s«r  Wilton 1—944,246 

Mr.Bvarti 1—944,246 

Maiuiger  Bingham I — ^244 

Mr.CortlM I— S44 

ol4eeUoa  not  niatained :  (yeas  20,  nayt  89) I — ^347 

mppolntmmt  of  Edmund  Ckwpor,  private  aecretaiy  of  President,  aa  Aadatant  Secretary  of 

TreaaoiT:  (objeeted  to  by  A£r.  EvarU) I — ^S58 

iliinmfid  by— 

Mr.  ETarti 1-258,263,264 

Manager  BaUer 1—359,260,263,264,265 

Mr.  Btanbery I— 260, 261, 262;  264 

Manager  Bingham I — 262 

DOtreceiyed;  (yeas  22,  liays  27) I — 268 

telegrams  between  President  and  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  January  17, 1S67,  in  relation  to  constitutional 

amendment  and  reconstruotion  of  Alabama :  (objected  to  by  Afr.  Sianb^) I — S70 

discussed  by^ 

Manager  Butler I— 270, 271, 272^  273, 275^  976 

Mr.Bvarti 1—270,271,272.273 

Mr.  Btanbery 1—270 

Mr.  Curtis 1-270,271,272 

Manager  Bontwell 1—074 

admitted;  (yeaM  27,  nays  17) I — 876 

Obronicle's  report  of  President's  speech,  August  18,  1866,  In  reply  to  Hon.  Beyerdy  Johnson : 

(obleeted  to  by  Ifr.  foeru) I— S86 

discussed  by- 
Mr.  Bvarts 1—286.288,289 

Manager  Butler 1—286,289,297,301 

wlthdra?ni 1—301 

Leader's  report  of  President's  speech  at  Cleveland,  September  3^  1866 :  (objected  to  by  Afr.  £varts).I— 3i£3 

discussed  by — 

Mr.  Bvarts 1—332,323.324 

Manager  Butler C 1—332,323,324 

admitted;  (yeas 35,  nays  11) : 1—025 

declarations  of  President  to  A(!Uutant  General  Thomas,  February  21,  1868,  after  order  for  removal 

of  Mr.  Stanton,  to  show  an  absence  of  purpose  to  use  force ;  (objected  to  by  Manager  BtoUr.  .1—420 

discussed  by- 
Manager  Butler 1-420,421,422 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—421 

Mr.  Bvarts * 1—424 

Manager  Bingham I — 425 

admitted;  (yea8  42,  nays  10.) I — 426 

.   declarations  of  President  to  Adjutant  General  Thomas  prior  to  9th  March,  in  respect  to  use  of  force 

to  get  possession  of  the  War  Office;  (objected  to  by  Jtfoiu^er  ^ut/er) 1—429 

discussed  by- 
Manager  Butler 1—429.430 

Mr.  Bvarts 1—429,4^ 

Manager  Bingham 1—430 

admitted 1—430 

omiversations  between  President  and  Lieutenant  General  Sherman,  January  14, 1868,  In  regard  to 

removal  of  Mr.  Stanton;  (objected  to  by  Manager  BtttUr) 1—463 

discussed  by— 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—462,463,465.468,469.471.472 

Manager  Butler 1—462,463,465,468,469,470,471,472,473,475,479 

Mr.  Bvarts 1-470,475 

Manager  Wilnon ; 1—478,479 

not  admitted,  (yeas  23,  nays  28) 1—481 

■question  in  regard  to  creation  of  department  of  the  Atlantic ;  (objected  to  by  Manager  BuUcr).^^.! — 181 

^UMjoflgQcL  by- 
Manager  Butler .\ 1—481,482 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—481,48-3 

AOt  admitted I— 483 

tender  to  General  Sherman  of  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim ;  (objected  to  by  Man- 
ager Butler) 1—482 

^Isenased  by— 

Manager  Butler 1—482,483 

Mr.  Bvarts 1—483 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—489 

admitted 1—483 

.  question,  Whether  at  the  first  offer  of  War  OflBce  to  General  Sherman  anything  fiirther  passed  in 

referenee  to  the  tender  or  acceptance  of  it;  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butler) 1—484 

discussed  by— 

Jfanager  Butler 1—484 

-Mr.  Bvarts 1—484 

'  not  admitted,  (yeas  83,  nays  29) 1—465 

.  Prefildent'fl  declaration  of  purpose  of  getting  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  office  before  the  courts ;  (objected 

toby  Manager  Butler) I— 485 

discussed  by- 
Manager  Butler I— 485,4F6 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—485 

Mr.  Bvarts A 1—486 

not  admitted,  (yeas  7,  nays  44) 1-^87 

President's  declaration  of  purpose  in  tendering  (j^neml  Sherman  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of 

Wat  ad  interim;  (.objected  to  by  Manager  Bingham) 1—488 

'  Bot  admitted,  (yeas  25,  nays  27) 1—489 
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Preiident's  declanitioiu  to  Qeneral  Sherman  in  refsrence  to  UM  of  threats  or  force  to  get  pouemloB 

of  the  War  Office;  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butler) 1-^89 

not  admitted 1—490 

question.  Whether  General  Sherman  gave  President  an  opinion  as  to  adrisability  of  a  change  in  the 

War  Department;  (ol^ected  to  by  Afaiu^o- ^atfZer) 1—498 

dtscossed  by— > 

Manager  Bingham I— 498, 905, 5C6 

Mr.Stanbery 1-499, 50i,  504 

Manager  Butler 1—500,501,504 

Mr.  Brarts 1—501,664,506 

not  admitted,  (yeas  15,  nays  35) 1—507 

advice  to  President  to  appoint  some  person  in  place  of  Mr.  Stanton :  (ot^Jeeted  to  by  Manager  Butkr) . . .  1—507 

not  admitted,  (yeas  18,  nays  32) 1—508 

affidavit  of  Bdwin  M.  Stanton  and  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenaio  Thomas:  (objected  to  by  Manager 

BuOer) • 1—510 

discussed  by— ' 

Manager  BnUer 1-^10,511,512,513,514 

Mr.  Evarts 1—510,511,514 

Mr.Stanbery 1—512,513,514 

admitted;  (yeas 34,  nays  17) 1—515 

qaestion.  Whether  President  stated  to  General  Sherman  his  purpose  in  tendering  him  the  office  of 

Sccretaxy  of  War  ad  i/Uerimi  (objected  to  by  Manager  Bingham) I — 517 

admitted;  (yeas 26,  nays 92) 1—618 

PresJdenVs  declaration  of  purpose  in  tendering  General  Sherman  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad 

interim;  (objected  to  by  Manager  Bingham) 1—518 

admitted;  (Teas26,  nays 25) 1—630 

message  of  Prendent  to  Senate,  February  24,  1868,  In  response  to  Senate  resoloUon  of  February  21, 

1868:  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butler) I-.638 

diflctuMd  by-— 

Manager  Bntler 1-^08,539,540,541,542,543 

Mr.  Curtis I— 537,5:i8 

Mr.  Evarts 1—538,539,542,-643 

Manager  Bingham I-.54U,  541, 542, 543 

not  admitted 1—544 

octractis  tram  records  of  Navy  Department,  exhibiting  practice  in  respect  to  removals :  (objected  to 

hj  Manager  BnUer) -. I-^l 

discuMKd  by — 

Manager  Butler 1—561.562,563,564,565,506 

Mr.  Curtis 1—562,563,564,565,566,567,568 

Mr.  Evarts 1—666,568 

Manager  Boutwell I— 5H7 

admitted;  (yeas  36, nays  15) 1—^68 

employment  of  counsel  by  President  to  raise  qnention  of  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  hold  the  office  of 

Secretary  of  War  against  authority  of  President :  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butler) L— 597 

discussed  by — 

Manager  Butler 1—597,600,^04 

Mr.  Evarts l-*W8,6ttr 

Mr.  Curtis 1—602,604 

Manager  Wilson 1—602 

admitted;  (yeas 29,  nays  21) 1—605 

acts  toward  getting  out  habeae  t  orpue  in  the  case  of  Lorenzo  Thomas :  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butler)  I — 608 

admitted;  (yeas  27,  nays  23) 1—609 

acts,  after  future  to  obtain  habeae  corpus,  in  pursuance  of  President's  instructions  to  test  the  right  of 

Mr.  Stanton  to  continue  In  office:  (objected  to  by  Afani^er  Butler) 1—410 

admitted;  (yeas 27, nays 23) 1—618 

declarations  of  Pretddent  to  Mr.  Perrin,  February  21.  1868,  in  reference  to  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton, 

and  nomination  of  a  successor:  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butler) 1—^5 

discussed,  by — 

Manager  Butler I— 625,427 

Mr.  Evarts 1-625,626,627 

Manager  Wilson .•!— «26 

not  admitted;  (yeas  9,  nays  37) 1—6-^ 

President's  declarations  to  Secretary  Welles,  February  21,  In  relation  to  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton : 

(objected  to  by  ilfamvj'flr  Sat/er) 1—667 

discussed  by — 

Manager  Butler 1—667,671 

Mr.  Evarts ^ I— 668, 6Ta,j673 

Mr.  Curtis 1—669 

admitted;  (yeas 26.  nays 23) 1—674 

advice  to  Presklent  by  cabinet  touching  constitutionality  of  tennre-of-offioe  act :   (objected  to  by 

Manager  Butler) 1—676 

disenssedby 

Manager  Butler 1—676,677,678 

Mr.  Evarts 1^-676,678 

Mr.  C3nrtis I— 6n,  678, 689. 692 

Manager  Wilson 1—681 

not  admitted;  (yeas 20,  nays 29) 1—693 

advice  to  President  by  cabinet  in  regard  to  construction  of  tenure-of-offioe  act,  and  Its  application  to 

Secretaries  appointed  by  President  Lincoln;  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butler) 1—694 

discussed  by — 

Mr.  Evarts 1-494.696 

Manager  Butler 1—694,695 

not  admitted;  (yeas  32, nays 26) 1—697 

oalvnet  consultations  in  regard  to  obtaining  a  judicial  decision  on  oonstltutionality  of  tenure-of-office 

act;  (objected  to  by  Maa4^«r  Btft^) 1—696 

discussed  by- 
Manager  BuUer 1—698,699 

Mr.  Evarts I-re99 

not  admitted;  (yeas  19,  nayi  30) .' 1—700 
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ETideDce,  adminlbnity  of— GontiDaed. 

q«€stkm,  Wbetber  any  •aggettioni  were  made  in  cabinet  looking  to  the  vacation  of  any  office  by 

foree;  (obfeeted  tohjManajfer  Butler).^ 1-700 

not  admitted;  (yeas  18,  nay»26) 1—701 

opiDlons  given  to  President  by  cabinet  on  qneition.  Whether  the  Secretaries  appointed  by  President 

Lincoln  were  within  the  provliiioni  of  tannre-of-offloeact;  (objected  to  by  Mamagmr  Bingkam).l'^\S 

not  admitted ;  (yeas  Sa  nays  26) 1—716 

answer  of  Foster  Blodgett  to  Postmaster  (General's  notice  of  Ills  sospension  from  the  office  of  post* 

master  at  Angosta,  Oa.;  (ot^ected  to  byifr.  EwU) I— 72 

discussed  by— 

Mr.  Evaru 1—722,723,784,725 

Manager  BuUer I— 728, 783. 724.  TJS 

•     Mt  admitted • 1-736 

nominations  of  Lleateiiant  Gheneral  Sherman,  February  13, 1868,  and  of  Major  C^eneral  Oeoiye  H. 

Thomas,  February  21, 1861,  to  be  Oenerala  by  brevet;  (ol^eeted  to  by  Mr.  Ewtrts) 1—736 

not  admitted;  (yeas  14,  nays  35) I— 73d 

Evideooe,  documentaj^,  for  the  prosecution— 

oopy  of  oath  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  April  15,  1865,  with  accompanying 
eertificates I— 1<- 

eopy  of  President  Lincoln's  message  to  Senate,  January  13, 1863,  nominating  Edwin  M.  Stanton  to  be 
Secretary  of  War I— 146 

eopv  of  Senate  resolution  in  executive  session,  January  15^  18G2,  consenting  to  appointment  of  Edwin 
M.  Stanton  to  be  Secretary  of  War 1—148 

oopyjat  President's  message  to  Senate,  December  12, 1667,  announcing  suspj^nston  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
from  the  office  of  Set^etary  of  War,  and  designation  of  Gkneral  Qrant  as  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interim 1—148 

oopy  of  Senate  resolution,  January  13, 1868,  in  response  to  message  of  President  announcing  snapea* 
sion  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  non-coneajnlng  in  such  suspension I— 155 

•opy  of  Senate  order,  January  13,  IQGd,  directing  Secretiuy  to  communicate  copy  of  noU'Concniring 
resolution  to  President^  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  to  U.  S.  Grant,  Secretary  of  War  ad  <itfcraK....I— 153 

eopy  of  President's  message  to  Senate,  February  21, 1868,  announcing  removal  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
from  office,  and  designation  of  the  A(!(}ntant  Oeneral  of  the  army  as  Secretary  of  War  9d  taterm..!— 156 

copy  of  President's  order,  Febmary  21, 1868,  removing  Edwin  M.  Stanton  firom  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  War 1-156 

eapy  of  President's  letter  of  authority  to  Lorenzo  Thomas,  February  21, 1868,  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
y^BTod  interim^  and  directing  him  immediately  to  enter  upon  duties 1—156 

eopT  of  Senate  resolution,  February  21, 1868,  that  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  to  designate  any  other  officer  to  perform  duties  of  that  office  ad  iiUerim 1—157 

•opy  of  Senate  order,  February  21,  1866,  directing  Secretary  to  communicate  copies  of  foregoing 
resolution  to  President,  to  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  A^ntant  Oeneral  of  the  army 1—157 

copy  of  President  Lbicoln's  commission  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War,  January  15,  1862.1—157 

commission  of  Edmund  Cooper  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury,  November  20,  1867 1— 1C3 

letter  of  authority  to  Edmund  Cooper,  December  2, 1867,  to  act  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury..  I— 164 

copy  of  Gtoneral  Orders  No.  15,  March  12,  1868,  requiring  all  orders  relating  to  military  operations 
usued  by  President  or  Secretary  of  War  to  be  issued  through  General  of  the  army 1—337 

oopy  of  Brevet  Mi0or  General  W.  H.  Emory's  commission,  July  17,1866 1— 239 

Special  Orders  No.  426,  August  27,  1867,  assigning  (General  Emory  to  command  of  department  of 
Washington 1—240 

order  of  President,  February  13, 1868,  that  Brevet  Mitfor  (^neral  Thomas  resume  duties  as  Adjutant 
Ctaieral....... .............•..........................•...•..................«.....<...  ......1—216 

letter  of  General  Grant,  January  24,  1868,  requesting  to  have  in  writing  order  given  him  verbally  by 
President  to  disregard  orderrof  E.M.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War,  Slc 1—240 

Pnsident's  Instructions  to  General  Grant,  January  29^  1868,  not  to  obey  orders  from  War  Depart* 
ment,  unless,  &c 1—240 

letter  of  President  to  General  Grant,  February  10, 1868,  in  regard  to  his  having  vacated  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim 1—941 

eopy  of  President's  letter  of  authority  to  Lorenso  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  tntrnm...!— 246 

copies  of  order  removing  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  letter  of  authority  to  General  .Thomas  with  indorse- 
ments thereon,  forwarded  by  President  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  for  his  information .1-^248, 249 

oopy  of  General  Orders  No.  17,  March  14, 1867,  requiring  all  orders  relating  to  military  operations  to 
be  issued  through  General  of  the  army 1—249 

copy  of  order  of  General  of  army  to  General  Thomas  to  resume  duties  as  Adjutant  General I— 256 

message  of  President  communicating  report  of  Secretary  of  State,  showing  proceedings  under  ooocur- 
rent  resolution  of  the  two  houses  requesting  President  to  suboilt  to  legislatures  of  Statee  an  addi- 
tional article  to  the  Constitution 1—27? 

report  of  President's  speech,  August  18, 1866,  In  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  as  sworn  to  by 
Francis  H.  Smith 1—298 

report  of  President's  speech,  August  18, 1866,  revised  by  William  G.Moore,  his  secretary 1—301 

at  Cleveland,  September  3, 1866,  in  Cleveland  Leader 1—325 

at  Cleveland.  September  3,  i866,byD.C.  McEwen 1—326 

at  Cleveland,  September  3, 1866,  in  Cleveland  Her..ld 1—333 

at  St.  Louis,  September  8,  1866,  In  Mistfouri  Democrat 1—340 

at  St.  Louis,  September  8,  1666,  in  St  Louis  Times 1—348 

forms  of  various  commissions  as  iimued  by  President  before  and  after  passage  of  civil-tenure  act....  1—353 

list  of  removals  of  heads  oi   departments  at  any  time  by  President  during  session  of  Senate I— 353 

Ust  of  appointments  of  heads  of  departments  at  any  time  by  President  without  advice  and  consent  of 
Senate  and  while  Senate  was  In  session. 1—358 

correspondence  between  President  John  Adams  and  Timothy  Pickering,  May  1800,  relating  to  re- 
moval of  Mr.  PiclLering  from  office  of  Secretary  of  State 1—363 

oopy  of  Preddent  John  Adams's  message.  May  12,  1600,  nominating  John  Marshall  to  be  Seoretary 
of  State  In  place  of  Timothy  Pickering  removed,  and  action  of  Senate  thereon 1—365 

letter  from  President,  August  14,  1867,  notifying  Secretary  of  Treasury,  "  in  compliance  with  re- 
quirements "  of  tennre*of-offiee  act,  of  suspension  of  Eidwln  M.  Stanton 1—364 

letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury,  August  15,  1867,  noiifyhig  heads  of  bureaus,  in  oomplionea  with 
requirements  of  tenure<K>f-offiee  act,  of  euspenston  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton 1—366 

exacutive  messages  of  I^resident  communicating  information  of  suspension  of  several  officers 1—369 

oommunication  firom  Seoretary  of  State,  December  19, 1867,  reporting  to  President,  in  compUaaoe 
with  provisions  of  t«nur»-of-offioe  act,  the  sospension  of  the  consul  at  Branai,  Borneo .....1—369 
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Bridenoo,  dociiiii«iitanr,  for  the  pioflecutlon— dontiaved. 

oop7  of  letter  trom  A^tant  General  Thomas  to  Prerident,  Febmuy  31,  1868,  rsportlst  deliTery  of 
Preeldeat'8  oommmUcation  to  Edwin  H.  Stanton  remoThag  him  firom  oflloe,  and  aeoep^g  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  of  War  o^i  saterm '. 1—376 

£vM«noe,  docnmentarr,  for  the  defisnoe— 

affidavit  of  Edwin  11.  Stanton,  and  warrant  of  arreat  of  Lorenzo  Thomas,  FebnuuyiKS,  1668 1— 415 

doeket  of  entries  aa  to  dispodtion  of  case  of  United  States  v».  Lorenzo  Thomas .1 — 531 

Preddent's  nomination  of  Thomas  Ewing,  sen.,  to  be  Secxetaiy  of  War,  February  2S,  1818 1—537 

eopy  of  Senate  proceedings,  May  13,  1800,  on  nomination  of  John  Marshall  to  be  Secretary  of  State, 

in  place  of  Timothy  Pickering,  removed 1—555 

copy  of  President  Tyler's  order,  February  29,  1844,  appointing  John  Kelson,  Attorney  General,  to 

Oiecharge  duties  of  Secretarr  of  State  etdinurim I— 557 

copy  of  Seoate  resolntiOD,  March  6,  1844.  confirming  nondnatton  of  John  C.  Calhoun  as  Secretary  of 

State,  Tioe  A.  P.  Upshar 1—558 

copy  ef  President  FUlmaie's  order,  July  23, 1859.  designating  Winfield  Scott  to  act  as  Secretary  of 

War  md  interim 1—558 

copy  of  Senate  resolution,  August  15,  1850,  confirming  nomination  of  Charles  M.  Conrad  as  Secretary 

of  War 1—558 

copy  of  President  Buchanan's  order,  January  10, 1861,  appointing  Moses  Kelley  to  be  Acting  Secretary 

of  Interior 1-559 

copy  of  President  Lincoln's  commission,  March  5, 1861,  to  Caleb.B.  Smith  as  Secretary  of  Interior  ..1—559 
copy  of  letters  of  Acting  Secrotary  of  Treasury,  August  17, 184S,  relating  to  remoTal  of  collector  and 

appraiser  in  Philadelphia 1—560 

extmcts  from  records  of  Navy  Department  exhibiting  practice  in  respect  to  removals .1—569 

list  of  civil  officers  of  Navy  lOepartmeut,  appointed  for  four  years  under  act  of  May  15, 1629,  and 

removable  at  pleasure,  who  were  removed,  their  terms  not  having  expired 1—573 

ooplee  of  documents  from  State  DepMment,  showing  practice  of  government  in  removal  of  officers 

during  session  of  Senate,  during  recess,  and  covering  all  cases  of  vacancy 1—574,  590 

oopie<i  of  documents  from  Post  Office  Department,  showing  removals  of  postmasters  during  session  of 

Senate  and  a<{  iaterisi  appointments '. 1—581 

message  of  President  Buchanan,  January  15, 1861,  In  answer  to  Senate  resolution  respecting  vacancy 

in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War 1-^583 

list  of  persons  who  discharged  duties  of  cabinet  officers,  whether  by  appointment  made  In  recess  and 

those  confirmed  by  Senate,  as  well  as  those  acting^  interim,  or  simply  acting I — 585 

statement  of  beginning  and  ending  of  each  legislative  session  of  Congress  from  1*^  to  1868 1—594 

statement  of  beginning  and  ending  of  each  special  session  of  Senate  from  1789  to  1868 1 — 595 

copy  of  Preddent  Adams'scommission  to  George  Washington,  July  4, 1798,  constituting  him  lieutenant 

General  of  the  army ,.I — 653 

taUea  flrom  Department  of  Interior,  showing  removals  of  cfflceni,  date,  name,  office,  and  whether 

removal  was  during  recess  or  during  session  of  Senate I — 654 

list  of  consular  officers  appointed  daring  session  of  Senate  where  vacancies  existed  when  appointments 

were  made I — 662 

form  of  navy  agent's  commission « I— -705 

offidal  action  of  Post  Office  Department  in  removal  of  Foster  Blodgett 1—709 

Evidence,  documentary,  for  the  prosecution,  in  rebuttal— 
Journal  of  first  Congress,  1774-'75,  exhibiting  report  of  committee  to  draft  commission  to  General 

George  Washington 1—718 

letter  of  James  Guthrie,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  August  23,  1855,  as  to  practice  of  government  in 

appointing  officers  during  recess  to  fill  vacancies  existing  before  adjournment 1—719 

copy  of  IndictmeLt  in  case  of  Foster  Blodgett  in  district  court  of  United  States  for  southern  district  of 

Georgia 1—720 

Ibt  of  the  various  officers  in  United  States  affected  by  President's  claim  of  right  to  ramove  at  pleasure 

and  appoint  oJ  intsriflft,  their  salaries,  &c 1—729 

Ewing,  Thomas,  sen.,  nomination  of,  to  be  Secretary  of  War 1—508,516,537,555,556 

F. 

Ferry,  Orris  S.,  asonator  from  Connecticut «., I— 11 

orders  by— 
that  the  hour  of  meeting  be  at  11  a.  m.,  and  that  there  be  a  recess  of  thhrty  minutes  each  day  at  8 

p.  m. :  ofiered  and  rejected,  (yeas  24,  nays  26) 1—536 

that  tabular  statements  presented  by  Manager  Butler  be  omitted  from  published  proceedings: 

olfered 1—633 

adopted 1—634 

remarks  by : I— 186, 187, 336, 536, 602, 632, 633, 701, 7ia    U— 4,495.    lU— 394 

qnentionby 1—602 

opinion  on  the  case 111—121 

Ferry,  Thomas  W.    (See  Tetiimony.) 

Fenenden,  William  P.,  a  senator  from  Maine '.  I — 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  aM  a  member  of  the  court. .  Ill — 366, 367, 334, 401 

remarks  by 1-176,266,267,268,336,478,479.    n— 6, 7, 195, 469, 473, 483, 485 

questions  by 1—267,268 

opinion  on  the  case Ill — 16 

Fowler,  Joseph  S.,  a  senator  from  Tennessee I — 11 

remarks  by 1—175,276.    11—7 

opinion  on  the  case Ill — 193 

Frelinghuysen,  Frederick  T.,  a  senator  from  New  Jersey I — II 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  |>ro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill — 380, 385 

order  by— 
that  as  many  of  managers  and  oonnael  as  shall  choose  be  permitted  to  speak  on  final  argument, 

offered  and  laid  over 1—451 

discussed I— 491 

modified 1—495 

Ubled,  <yeas38,  nayslO) 1—498 

remarks  by i 1—188,451,491,495.    11—13,474 

question  by • ^ I — 188 

opiaiea  on  the  case ..111—208 


in  INDEX. 

Grtmet,  James  W.,&  senator  from  Iowa I— 11 

remarki  on  the  competency  of  the  Prctident  pro  tempore  to  wit  as  a  member  of  (he  eonrt . . .  .III>— 388,  SM,  4(*1 
order  by— 
that  liereafker  the  hour  of  meeting  shall  be  IS  o'clock  m.  each  day,  except  Snnday : 

offered H— "^ 

adopted,  (yeas  21,  nayi  13) II— 141 

remarks  by I— 17, 76, 179,  SdS,  315^  6C8, 701. 709.    H— 6, 8, 13, 99. 217, 968,  SflS,  360,469,485 

question  by * 1—^55 

opinion  on  the  ease — HI— 338 

Oroesbeck,  William  fi.,  of  Ohio,  ooansel 1—34 

argament,  final,  on  the  ease ....11—189 


arlan,  Jamos,  a  senator  ftx>m  Iowa I— 11 

opinion  on  the  caae 111—233 

Henderson,  John  B.,  asenator  from  Missonri I— 11 

orders  by — 
that  application  for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial  be  postponed  nntil  after  replication  filed :  ofliRred 

and  not  agreed  to,  (yeas  So,  navs28) % ^....  1—61 

that  presiding  Officer  may  rule  all  questions  of  evidence,  which  mling  shall  stand  as  the  |ndgm«iit 
of  the  Senate,  nnloss  some  member  shall  ask  a  formal  vote,  In  which  case  it  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate ;  or  he  may  submit  any  sach  qnestion  to  a  vote  in  the  first  instance,  (amendment  to 
KttleVlI:) 

offered 1—185 

agreed  to,  (yeas  31,  nays  19) 1—188 

that,  sabject  to  Rule  XXI,  all  managers  not  delivering  oral  arguments  may  file  written  argnmentii 
before  AprQ  34,  and  counsel  not  making  oral  arguments  may  file  written  ailments  before  April  27 : 

offered -.-  II—* 

remarks  by I--81, 185, 247. 265, 266, 450, 488,  S29, 530, 699.    n--8, 9, 10, 11, 336, 488, 491. 494 

questionsby I— 265^  529. 6a9 

opinion  on  the  case Ill— i^ 

Hendrirks,  Thomas  A.,  asenatorflrom  Indiana I— II 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  n  member  of  the  court 111-^360, 364, 

392.399,401 

order  by — 

that  trial  proceed  with  all  convenient  despatch :  amendment  offered  and  agreed  to 1—€R 

prescribing  form  of  final  question :  offered 11— 4^  B 

remarks  by 1—86,180,231,565,633.    n—13, 282, 283, 473, 474. 478, 493, 484. 487, 48a  4*9 

opinion  on  the  case IU--95 

Hour  of  meeting,  order  fixing,  at  11  a.  m. — [By  Mr.  Conne$$.] 

offered I — 631 

adopted,  (yeas  29,  nays  14) 1—633 

order  fixing,  at  12  o'clock  m.  each  day,  except  Sunday— [By  Mr.  Orimee.  | 

offered 11—99 

adopted,  (veas21,  nays  13) 11—141 

Howard,  Jacob  M.,  a  senator  fh>m  Michigan I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  PreHident  pro  temport  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 361, 367, 

382,383,388,389,390,392,393,401 
orders  by — 
(in  Senate.)  that  the  message  of  the  House,  relating  to  the  Impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  be 

referred  to  a  select  committe  of  seven,  to  consider  and  report  thereon ;  agreed  to 1—5 

(in  Senate, )  that  the  Senate  will  take  proper  action  on  the  message  of  the  House  In  relation  to  the 

impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson :  reported  and  agreed  to 1—6 

(in  Senate,)  that  at  1  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon,  the  Senate  wlU  proceed  to  consider  the  impeach- 
ment of  Andrew  Johnson,  &c. :  agreed  to  March  4 1—9 

that  a  summons  do  Issue  to  Andrew  Johnson,  returnable  on  Friday,  March  13,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m. : 

adopted 1—16 

that  no  senator  shall  speak  more  than  once,  nor  to  exceed  15  minutes  on  one  question,  during  final 

deliberations:  offered  and  rejected,  (yens  19,  nays 30) 11—218 

remarks  by .  .1—5, 9, 12, 16, 17, 34, 36, 69, 77, 78. 82, 160, 180, 188, 214, 235, 265, 276. 324, 325, 346, 367, 070. 451, 486, 
497, 514, 530, 566, 606, 612, 6rJ,  680, 693, 716,  TdS.    II— 5, 10, 14, 218, 219, 282, 389, 446. 473, 485. 498 

questionsby 1—^6,530,566.680 

opinion  on  the  case .• '. 111—31 

Howe,  Timothy  O.,  a  senator  ft-om  Wisconsin I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 380 

remarks  by: : 1—36,490,508,520,533,606,611,740.    11—19,282,283,475 

opinion  on  the  case .....111—58 

Hudson,  William  N.    (See  Teettmony.) 

I. 

Impeachable  crimes.  deflnlHanof 1-88.123,147,476.    U— 286t    lU-^ 

Impenchmout  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States—       . 

resolution  (in  House)  providing  for  the,  [By  Mr.  Cooode,  Feb.  21, 18l>80  referred I— 1 

reported I— 1 

adopted,  (yeas  126,  nays  47) 1—3 

Committee  (in  House)  to  communicate  to  Senate  its  action  directing  an — 

orde  red 1—2 

appointed 1—3 

appear  at  bar  of  Senate 1—5 

reptirt  to  House 1—3 

.  Committee  (in  House)  to  prepare  articles  of— 

ordered 1—9 

appointed 1—3 

report  of  ..1 1—3,4,6 


Impeaehmeot  of  Andrew  Johuon— Continaed. 
order  (In  House)  Umlthig  delMUe,  and  directing  proceedings  when  artiolet  of,  are  reported  to  Hoase— 

adopted,  (yeas  106,  nays  37) , 1—3 

manasers elected  and  Seaate notified... I — 4 

directed  to  carrv  articles  to  Senate I — 4 

House  informed  that  Senate  is  reedy  toreoeiTe  ....^ I — 4 

House  in  Conunittee  of  tlie  Wbole  to  atteiul I — 4 

i^ipear  at  bar  of  the  Senate  with  articles 1—6 

denuuui  that  the  Senate  take  process,  ftc I— -16 

articles  of 1—6 

mleeof  proeedoreon  the  trialof.^ 1—6, 13 

answer  of  respondent • • I — 37 

repUeation 1—84 

openiiiK  argoments 1—67,  377 

eridence 1—147.415 

argument 11—14-447 

flaalYote U— 486, 487,  496,  497 

opiaknu. Ill 

J. 

JobnaoiiT  Andrew,  President  of  the  United  States— 

artifeleaof  impeadunent 1—6 

Bammonsfsaaedto..., « I — 16 

returned I — 18 

called  by  proclamation I — 18 

appearance  entered  and  coansel  named I — 19 

forty  days  asked  to  prepare  answer 1—19 

answer  to  arttdes 1—37 

oetb  of  office,  April  15, 18«S I— 147 

iOBpeuiion  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  designation^of  General  Qrant  Secretary  ad 

jirterna  commnnicated  to  Senate  December  19, 1867 I~14d 

Senate's  non-concurrence  in,  communicated I — 155 

removal  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  designation  of  Lorenzo  Thomas  Secretary  ad 

ta<«r?m.  February  21, 1868 1—156,948 

Senate's  denial  of  power  to  ranove  and  appoint  communicated 1 — 157, 158 

appointment  of  Edmund  Cooper  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treanury I — 163, 164 

order  that  Adjutant  General  Thomas  resume  his  duties 1—940 

testraetions  to  General  Grant  not  to  obey  orders  from  War  Department,  unless,  Slc I — 940 

letter  to  General  Grant  In  regard  to  his  having  vacated  the  office  of  Secretary  ad  inierim 1—941 

telegram  to  Governor  Parsons I— ^S79 

message  communicating  report  relating  to  amendment  of  the  Constitution .« I — 978 

reports  of  speech  August  18,  1866,  in  reply  to  Hon.  Beverdy  Johnson 1—998, 301 

at  Cleveland,  September  3, 1866 1—395,328,333 

at  St  Louis,  September  8,  1866 1—340,348 

notification  to  Secretary  of  Treaaary,  August  14, 1867,  of  swpension  of  Mr.  Stanton 1—364 

conversation  with  General  Emory 1—933,9^6 

with  General  Wallace 1—253,956 

with  Mr.  Wood 1—379 

with  Mr.  Blodgett 1—375 

wi.h  AAfutant  General  Thomas 1—417. 418, 426, 497, 498, 430, 437, 438, 439, 452, 453 

with  Lieutenant  General  Sherman 1—461,481,483 

with  Mr.  Cox 1-^97,605.609,613 

with  Mr.  Merrick 1—617,693 

with  Mr.  Perrin 1—623,624 

with  Secretary  Welles i 1—664,  ff74, 675 

tender  of  War  Office  to  Lieutenant  General  Sherman 1—461, 483,465, 517, 518, 591, 528, 599 

nemioation  of  Mr.  EwIng  Secretary  of  War,  February  99,  1868 1—508, 516, 537, 555, 5§6 

iutftmrtions  to  test  Lorenzo  Thomas's  right  to  office 1—605^  6()9, 690 

acquittal  on  arUde  XI 11—486,487 

U U— 496 

ni 11—497 

Johnson,  Reverdy,  a  senator  fh>m  Maryland , I — 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  vro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court.  Ill— 361, 366,  lUSQ, 

390,399,401 
orders  by — 
that  trial  proceed  at  the  expiration  of  10  days,  unless  for  causes  shown  to  the  contrary :  offered. . .  1—83 

considered I — 84 

that  Senate  commence  the  trial  9d  ef  April:  oflfered I — 85 

that  two  of  managers  be  permitted  to  file  printed  arguments.  &c. :  amendment  oflbred  and  adopted,  II — 5 

remarks  by 1—18, 33, 76, 82, 83, 84, 85, 147. 154. 160, 161 .  176, 906, 908, 909, 936, 237, 947, 965, 970, 998, 319, 

325,362,365.368,370.379,397,458,486,487,495,507,  515,  517,  518,  519,  590.  521,  529, 
593, 594, 598, 599, 532, 534, 537, 562. 563, 564, 566, 568.  573,  583,  5b9,  590,  619,  690,  621. 
696, 644, 654, 661, 669, 675, 676.  680, 692, 709,  711,  714.  716,  717,  7l8,  791,  729,  738.  739, 
740, 741.  II— 5, 6. 13, 118. 166, 189, 918, 962, 281, 289,  983,  306,  389,  460,  475,  479,  483, 
484,485,487,490,49a 

questions  by 1-906,965,507,517,680 

opinion  on  the  case Ill* -50 

Jones,  J.  W.    See  Teetimonf. 

Judgment  of  acquittal  entesed U— 498 

K. 

Rargner,  George  W.    (See  Tesftmony.) 
Koapp,  George.    <See  Tutimony.) 

Lawrence,  William,  a  representative  iVom  Ohio — 
brief  of  authoriiies  u;* ou  the  law  of  impeachable  crimes,  by .\ 1-193.    HI— 355 


XT?  INDBX. 

LefiHiative  bntiDMa.    (See  Praetiea,) 

Logan,  jAhn  A.,  of  lUlnoia,  amaoagvr I — 4,17 

argument  by—  , 

on  application  of  coonael  for  thirty  dayi  to  prepare  ftnr  Mai I — & 

final,  on  the  case ...^.^ ..H — 14 

remarks  on  the  Alta  Vela  letter 11—268 


Manugeni  on  thtf  part  of  the  Hoate  elected,  and  Senate  notified T — < 

directed  to  earry  articles  to  Senate 1 — 4 

HooM  informed  that  Senate  Is  ready  to  receive I — 4 

Honso  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  attend I — 4 

appear  at  bar  of  Senate  with  articles I — 6 

demand  that  the  Senate  take  process,  Ac ,. t — 16 

MeCreery,  TbonuuC,  a  senator  from  Kentacky .*. I — U 

motion  by H — 489 

McDonald.  William  J.    (See  Ttatimany.) 
McEwen,  Daniel  G.    (See  Testimony.) 
Alulgs,  R.  J.    (See  Tettinumy.) 
Merrick,  Richard  T.    (See  Tegtiuumv.) 
Moore,  William  O.    (See  Tetlimony^i 
Moorhead,  James  K.    (See  Testimony,) 

Morgan,  Edwin  D.,  asenator  from  New  Tork I — 11 

Morrill,  Justin  S.,  a  senator  ih>m  Vermont I — II 

order  by — 
that  Senate  meet  on  Monday  next  (May  11)  at  11  a.  m. ,  for  deliberation,  and  on  Tnesday  at  IS  m. 
proceed  to  vote  withoat  debate  on  the  several  articles— each  senator  to  be  permitted  to  file  his 

written  opinion  within  two  days  after  the  vote:  offered.. 11—475 

agreed  to II — 4Td 

remarks  by 1—390..   n— d49. 476, 47S 

optnioii  on  the  case Ill— 136 

Morrill,  Lot  M.,  a  senator  from  Maine I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  oonrt m— :i64, 32H 

order  by — 
that  Senate  proceed  on  Monday  next  to  take  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  articles  without  debate ;  any 

senator  to.  have  permission  to  file  a  written  opinion :  offered II — 47? 

remarks  by 1-185,443.    11— 470. 476, 493, 494, 4S5 

opinion  on  the  case Ill — 1*26 

Morton,  Oliver  P.,  a  senator  from  Indiana I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  ttmpore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill — 367, 387 

remarks  by.., 1—84,88,674.    U— 819,485 

H. 

Kelson,  Thomas  A.  R.,of  Tennessee,  ooontel 1—19 

argument  by— 

on  motion  to  fix  a  day  for  trial  to  proceed I— ^ 

on  motion  to  fix  the  number  and  order  of  speakers  oo  final  argument 1—534.    11—9 

final,  on  the  case 11—118,141 

remarks  on  the  Alta  Vela  letter n— 144, 265, 906, 267, 268, 280,  S81, 282. 283, 284«  307 

Norton,  Daniel  S.,  a  senator  fh>m  Minnesota ^ I— 11 

Nye,  James  W.,  a  senator  from  Nevada I— II 

O. 

Oath  admbilstered  to  Chief  Justlee I— II 

to  senators 1—11,12,17,34 

question.  Whether  it  is  competent  for  the  President  pro  ten^ore  of  tile  Senate  to  take  the,  and  become 

thereby  a  part  of  the  court— [By  Jtfr.  ^Tendrtdtoj— discussed Ill— 360 

withdrawn 111—400 

Officers,  territorial  and  executive,  list  of,  with  their  tenures I--548 

0|jinion :  order,  that  each  senator  shall  be  permitted  to  file,  within  two  days  after  the  vote  shall  have 

been  taken,  to  be  prhited  with  the  proceedings  \  By  Mr.  Morrill  of  Vermont] 11—476 

agreed  to 11—478 

filed  by— 

Mr.  Bnckalew HI— S18 

Mr.  Cattell 111—178 

Mr.  Davis lU— 156 

Mr.  Doolittle in— 244 

Mr.  Edmunds 111—82 

Mr.  Perry Ill— 121 

Mr.  Fessenden 111—16 

Mr.  Fowler Ill— 193 

Mr.  Prelinghnysen... Ill— 208 

Mr.  Orimes III-.12d 

Mr.  Harlan 111—333 

Mr.  Henderson Ill— 2»5 

Mr.  Hendricks .»,....  HI— 95 

Mr.  Howard Jll— 31 

Mr.  Howe HI— 58 

Mr.  Johnson Ill— W 

Mr.  MorriU,  of  Maine lU- 1.W 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont » Ill— 136 

Mr.  Pattenon,  of  New  Hampshire Ill— 309 

Mr.  Pomeroy Ill— 340 

Mr.  Sherman , UI— 3 

Mr.  Stewart lU— 152 


OpinlMk,  <kd  by- 
Mr.  Samner.... * m— 947 

Mr.  liptoo , p.......ni— 1» 

Mr.  Trambiill j !..III— 319 

Mr.  VaaWinkl« .n .111—147 

Mr,  Vlcken , .s... '..Ill— 116 

Mr.  WilUamg *. 111—347 

Mr.  WilMa * Ill— 814 

Mr.  Ttttas Ill— 108 

P. 

Patterson,  James  W.,  a  ■enator  from  New  Hampshire 1—19 

optekm  <m  tbe  case , ,^....'ni-'-^(S9 

Pattereon,  David  T.,  a  senator  from  TemiMsee « I— 11 

remarks  by .* * 1—100 

Ftorrin,  Edwin  O.    (See  Tettimony.) 

PonsBx^oy,  Samiiel  C,  a  senator  from  Kansas ....< ^— U 

remarks  on.tbe  oompeten^j  of  the  Presideiit  pro  tempon  to  sit  as  atmember  of  the  ooml Ill— 379, 390,' 

aM,401 
ordn-  by — 

(In  Senate,)  thai  (he  notice  to  (3hief  Jostioe  to  meet  the  Senate  in  the  trial  and  reqaest  his  attend- 

anee  be  deliyered  by  a  committee  of  three,  Ac;  agreed  to I — 10 

rwnarksby : 1—10,451.  *U— 4,359,490 

opinion  on  the  ease ^ .» i...... Ill— 340 

Praetiee.    (See  Ruiet,) 

right  of  eomisel  making  motion  to  open  and  doseargnment  thereon & 1—77 

the  limitaAlon  of  argument  on  interlocutory  questiooB  to  one  honr,  by  mle  XX,  has  reference  6>  the 

whole  number  of  persons  to  speak  on  each  side,  and  not  to  each  person  sererally .a..,!— 9^,208 

it  is  not  in  order  to  call  up  business  transacted  in  legislative  session 1—301 

obieetlasis  to  putting  question  to  wiloess  by  a  member  of  Uie  court  must  oome  from  tiie-  court 

M*elf. -^..1—507,519 

bttt  after  question  Is  asked,  it  is  competent  for  managers  to  state  objections  to  Its  being  answ^ed. . .  .1—519 

it  is  competent  for  Senate  to  recall  an y  witness 1—518, 98d 

if  manag«>rs  desire  to  cross-examine  they  must  cross-examine  before  dismissing  witness I — 531 

an  application  for  an  order  of  Senate  to  (bmish  a  statement  from  its  records  can  only  Im  addressed  to 

Senate  in  legislative  session .^....I— 569 

the  general  rules  cf  the  Senate  In  its  legislative  session  govern  proceedings  of  the  court,  so  far  as  ap-. 

pUcabie •. ^.Jir4&l,5a9 

Preiddent.    (See  Johnson,  Andrew.) 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate — 
question.  Whether  it  is  competent  for  the,  to  take  tte  oath  and  become  thereby  a  part  of  the  etfDrt^ 

[By  Mr.  Hendridu] a UI.-360 

diKvuaed  by—   * 

Mr.  Anthony « ^...s.ni— 385 

Mr.  Bayard 111—379 

Mr.  Buekalew ^ ni— 383:^86 

Mr.  Conness 111—367,385 

Mt.  Davis ni— 363,086 

Mr.  Dixon IU-388. 388, 390, 391, 392, 393, 394, 395, 396 

Mr.  Drake lU— 380, 389. 390, 393 

Mr.  Ferry m-^4 

Mr.  Fesaenden.... i 111-^306,367,394)401 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen Ul— 380^385 

Mr.  Grimes in— 388, 394, 401 

Mr.  Hendricks IH— 360, 364, 392, 399, 401 

Mr.  Howard lU— 361, 367, 388, 383, 388, 389, 390, 393, 393, 401 

Mr.  Howe - Ill— 380 

Mr.  Johnson 01-4)61,366,309,390,392,401 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine IH— 364,394 

Mr.  Morton , HI— 367,387 

Mr.Pomeroy in-379, 390, 394, 401 

Mr.  Sherman m-360,371,391,392,401 

Mr.  Stewart..... HI— 395 

Mr.  Sumner Ill— 375 

Mr.  Thayer HI— 381 

Mr.  Williams in-565,366 

withdrawn ; ..-^..^111— 40O 

<|. 

Qaeition,  final,  order  that  when  doors  shall  be  closed  for  deliberation  upon,  the  official  reporters  shall 
take  down  debates,  to  be  reported  in  proceedings — f  J9y^Mr.  Edmunde,] 

oifBred... 11—141 

read 11—188,218,471 

tabled,  (yeas  28,  nays  20) ^ 11—474 

order,  that  Senate  proceed  to  Tote  on  the  seveij^  articles  at  twelve  o'clock  on  day  alter  the  close  of 
arguments— [Atr  Mr.  ^smsr.1 

offered -. H- 189 

caUedup H— 474,476 

order,  that  the  Senate  meet  on  Monday  next  (May  11)  at  II  a.  m.,  for  deliberation  on,  and  on  Tues- 
day, at  IS  m.,  proceed  to  vote  without  debate  on  the  several  articles,  Jkc— [JBy  Mr,  MorriU,  of 
Vermont.] 

offered , • 11—476 

sgreedto i. n— 478 

orders  oflSBied  prescribing  form  of,  by- 
Mr.  Buekalew .n— 478 

Mr.Goakling U— 478 


XYI  INDEX. 

Qaestion,  Aiial--Goiitiiiii6d. 
ordxn  offered  preeerlbliig  fonn  o^  bj— 

Mr.  ConneM • n — f78 

Mr.  Hendridu U— 47- 

Mr.  Sumner U— 189, 219, 478 

views  of  Chief  Jiutioe  on  form  of  patUng « II — 480 

order  that  the  views  of  Chief  Jostiee  be  entered  on  the  jouinair— [By  Afr.  Buckalao,] 

offered  end  agreed  to '. II — 480 

order  that,  be  pnt  as  proposed  by  presiding  officer,  and  each  senator  rise  and  answer  "Guilty"  or 
"Not  goilty"  only— r^  Mr.  ^Kumcr.] 

offered  and  agreed  to II — 4B1 

order,  that  the  standing  order  of  the  Senate  that  it  will  proceed  to  vote  on  the  articles  at  15)  o'clock 
m.  to-morrow  be  rescinded.    [Bf  Mr,  Edmwid9.] 

offered  May  11, 1868 11—432 

agreed,  to II — 183 

order,  that  the  Soiate  now  proceed  to  vote  upon  the  articles,  according  to  the  rules  ef  the  Senate— > 


J' By  Mr.  Edmundt,] 


offered  May  16 0—485 

agreed  to II — 486 

order  that,  shall  be  talcen  on  eleventh  article  first,  and  thereafter  on  the  other  ten  succesaively  as  they 
Htand— [By  Jtfr.  WiUiawu.} 

agreed  to,  (yeas  34,  nays  19) IL«-4S4,4d5 

taken  on — 

Article  XI :  That  he  attempted  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  tenure-of-office  act  by  nnlawfblly 

devising  means  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  fW>m  reHuming  the  Ainctions  of  his  office,  and  to  prevent 

the  execution  of  the  clause  In  the  appropriation  act  of  1867  requiring  that  all  orders  should  pass 

through  the  General  of  the  army,  and  the  reconstruction  acts  of  March  5, 1867 ;  (yeas  35,  nays 

19) n— 486,487 

order  that,  be  now  taken  on  remaining  articles — [By  Mr.  Conklin^.] 

offered  and  rejected,  (yeas  26,  nays  28) II — 43S 

that  the  several  orders  heretofore  adopted  as  to  order  of  voting  on,  be  rescinded— [By  Mr,  ITcUmsu.  J 

offered...: U— 490,431 

agreed  to..... ..II — 495 

taken  on— 
Article  II :   That  he  issued  a  letter  of  authority  to  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interim,  with  intent  to  violate  the  CouRtitution  and  the  tenure-of •office  act ;  (yeas  33,  nays  19)... II — 496 
t^ken  on-~ 
Article  III :   That  he  appointed  Lorenao  Thomas  to  be  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  with  Intent  to 

violate  the  Constitution,  <yeaa35,  n^s  19.) 11—497 

QaesUoniL    (See  Practice 

B. 

RaraMy,  Alexander,  a  senator  from  Minnesota 1—11 

remarks  by 1.............I — i^6 

Randall.  Alexander  W.    (See  TeUimony.) 

RepUcatlon,  read  and  filed 1—84 

Ross,  Edmund  G.,  a  senator  from  Kansas 1—11 

motion  by 115—495 

Rule  VII,  order  amending,  in  respect  to  submitting  qnestloxu  of  evidence,  &c,  to  Senate — [By  Mr, 
Heudemn.] 

offered,  1—165;  agreed  to,  (yeas  31,  nays  19) 1—186 

VII,  order  amending  and  requiring  votes  upon  incidental  questions  to  be  without  division,  unless 
demanded,  &c. — [By  Jlfr.  DraJke.] 
offered,  1—230;  agreed. to 1—877 

XX,  construction  of 1-807,208 

XXI,  motion  to  amend,  so  as  to  allow  such  of  managers  or  counsel  as  desire  to  be  heard,  to  speak  on 
final  argument— [By  Afand^er  Bingham] 1—450 

XXI,  motion  to  remove  limit  fixed  by,  as  to  number  who  may  participate  in  final  argument — [By  Mr. 
Frelingkuyen.  ] 

offered J— 451 

discussed  by- 
Manager  WUliams 1-491 

Manager  Stevens.... .....I — 194 

Manager  Boutwell 1—495 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—495 

Manager  Butler ....1—496 

Mr.  Bvarts 1-497 

tSbled,  (yeas  38,  nays  10) 1—436 

XXIII,  order  amending,  to  subject  it  to  operation  of  Rule  VII— [By  Mr,  Omkling.] 

offered,  and  agreed  to 1—18 

amendment,  that  the  fifteen  minutes  allowed  by,  shall  be  for  the  whole  deliberation  on  final  question, 
and  not  to  final  question  on  each  artide— [By  Mr.  Dr<A€.\ 

offered,  II — 474;  adopted 11—478 

Rnlett.     (See  Practice,)  " 

order  (in  Hoai«e)  limiting  debate  and  dIrectingi)roceedlngs  when  articles  are  reported  to  House— [By 

Mr.  fVaefibume,  of  lUinoi*:]  adopted;  (yeas  106,  nays  37) 1-3 

of  procedure  and  practice 1—6, 13 

of  Senate  sitting  in  legislative  sesrion,  adopted  for  guidance  of  court,  as  far  as  applicable 1—451,532 

Rulings.    (See  Evidence!  Practice.) 

a. 

Sanlflbnry,  Wlllard,  a  senator  firom  Delaware 1—13 

Senator*,  oath  administered  to i 1—11,12,17,34 

Seward,  Frederick  W.     (See  Teetimony.) 
Sberldan,  James  B.     (See  Teetimony.) 

Sherman,  John,  a  senator  from  Ohio .- '...I— 11 

remuvliii  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  tit  as  a  member  of  the  court . .  ...m— ^0, 371, 

4-  r  391,392,401 


mDEX.  XYII 

SbermaD,  John— Continaed. 
orden  hy^ 

that  trial  proceed  on  6th  of  April:  offered  and  dlscnised 1—25 

that  under  the  mlee  all  qneflttona  other  than  of  order  should  he  submitted  to  Senate :  offered I— 185 

that  additional  time  allowed  by  amendment  to  Rule  XXI  ahall  not  exceed  three  hours :  offered. . .  .1 — 495 
that  managers  and  counsel  have  leave  to  file  written  or  printed  arguments  before  oral  argument 

oommenoes:  offered I — 741 

that  managers  be  permitted  t«  file  printed  or  written  arguments :  amendment  offered II — 6 

remarka  hj I— 25, 8i,  83, 154, 155. 181, 185, 264, 363, 449, 451, 494, 496, 537, 565, 568, 589. 608, 611, 6TJ.  676. 

709, 715, 716, 741.    U— 5, 6, 83, 84, 188, 280, 28 1, 359, 403, 460, 471, 473, 475, 479, 480. 487 

questions  b7 1—181,264,568 

opinion  on  the  ease Ill— <3 

Sherman,  William  T.    (See  Testimony  ) 
Smith,  Praneia  H.    (See  TeMimony.) 

Spracrue,  William,  a  senator  from  Rhode  Island I — 11 

remariuby 1—477.    11—8,493 

Stanbeiy,  Henry,  of  Kentucky,  counBel I — 19 

motions  by — 

fbr  an  allowance  of  forty  d^ys  to  prepare  answer 1—19 

denied : 1—24 

for  an  allowance  of  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial I — 69 

denied,  (yeas  IB,  nays  41) 1—82 

argummt  by — 

on  application  for  forty  days  to  prepare  answer 1—21 

for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial 1—75 

on  admlMibility — 
of  AdjL  QenL  Thomas's,  declarations  to  Mr.  Burleigh,  February  21, 1868. .  .1—188, 193, 193, 195, 206, 207 

of  Proddent's  letter  to  Oeneral  Grant,  unaccompanied  with  enclosures 1—244. 245 

of  appointment  of  Edmund  Cooper  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury 1—260, 261, 262, 264 

of  telegrams  relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  Alaboma I — 270,275 

of  President's  declarations  to  A^utant  Genera]  ThouUM,  February  21 1-^21 

of  conversations  between  President  and  Gon'l  Shermav,  January  12  ..  .1—462, 463^  465, 468, 469, 471, 472 

of  question  respecting  department  of  the  Atlantic I — 481,482 

of  tender  of  War  offiee  to  General  Sherman 1—482 

of  President's  purpose  to  get  the  question  before  the  courts ^ I — 485 

of  question,  Whether  General  Sherman  formed  and  gave  the  Presiaent  an  opinion,  &c .  .1—499, 501, 504 

of  affidavit  and  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenzo  Thomas I — 512,513,514 

on  motion  to  remove  limit  to  number  of  speakers  on  final  argument 1—495 

on  right  of  counsel  to  renew  examination  of  a  witness  recalled  by  court I— 5M 

final,  on  the  case 11—359,360 

Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  Secretary  of  War— 

nomination  of I — 148 

confirmation  of.,. 1—148 

oommis^n  of..'. 1—157 

Buspeniion  of^  communicated  to  Senate I — 148 

Senate's  non-concurrence  in I — 155 

removal  of^  order  for 1—196,248 

communicated  to  Senate I — 156 

Senate  resolution  on I — 157 

Interviews  of,  with  Adiutant  General  Thomas,  demanding  pbesession 1—164, 174, 220, 223, 232 

letter  of,  denying  General  Thomas's  authority 1—420 

affidavit  of,  for  arrest  of  General  Thomas I — 515 

Stark,  Everett  D.    (See  Tettimony.) 

Stewart,  William  M.,  a  senator  from  Nevada I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 395 

orders  by — 
Uiat  Manager  Logan  have  leave  to  file  written  argument : 

offered 1—741 

amended 1—741 

read '. II-3 

remarks  by ....1—439,491,532,561,632,680,717,740,741.    JI— 11 

opinion  on  the  case * ^ Ill — 152 

Stevens,  Thaddeus,  of  Pennsylvania,  amanager ..I — 4,17 

remarks  on  order  relating  to  final  argument 1—494.    II — 7 

argument,  final,  on  theease 11—219 

Summons  ordered I — 16 

return  of.  read  and  verified ....  < I — 18 

Sumner,  Charles,  a  senator  from  Massachusetts I — 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  jw  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  cotirt Ill — 375 

orders  by— 
that  Senate  proceed  with  trial  from  day  to  day  unless  otherwise  ordered : 

offered I— 85 

withdrawn 1—86 

that  Chief  Justice  presiding  has  no  authority  to  vote  on  any  question  during  the  trial,  &c : 

offered  and  n^cted,  (yeas  22,  nays  26,) 1—185 

that  where  the  Senate  were  equally  divided,  and  Chief  Justice  gave  a  casting  vote,  such  vote  was 
without  authority  under  the  Constitution  : 

offered  and  rejected,  (yeas 21,  nays 27,).. 1—187 

that  trial  proceed  without  delay  on  account  of  removal  of  limit  provided  by  Rule  XXI  : 

amendment  offiared  and  accepted 1—491 

that  on  final  argument  the  several  managers  who  fipeak  shall  dose : 

offered 1—497 

that  under  rule  limiting  argument  to  two  on  a  side,  such  others  as  choose  may  file  arguments  at  any 
time  before  the  argument  of  the  doskig  manager : 

laid  over I— 53S 

amended ^ - 1—534 

Indefinitely  postponed,  (yeas  34,  nays  15,) 1—536 

2  IP 


xvm  iNDisx. 

Snmner,  Chorlefl,  ordera  by— Continned. 

that  all  evidence  olBTered  not  trivial  or  obvlonsly  irrelevant  be  received  withoat  ol^ection,  to  be 
open  to  qaeition  at  the  bar  to  determine  Its  value,  and  to  be  sifted  and  weighed  In  the  final 


Jadgment: 
>ffcn 


offered I— ^ 

tabled,  (yeas  33,  nays  11) I— SdO 

that  Senate  sit  fh>m  10  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. : 

offered I— 4Q1 

njected,  (yens  13,  nays  30) I— €33 

tbat  Senito  proceed  to  vote  on  the  several  articles  of  Impeachment  at  tvrelve  o'clock  on  the  day 
lifter  close  of  arguments : 

offered , IT— 19 

called  up ' 11—474,476 

that  after  removal,  which  follows  conviction,  any  ftirther  Judgment  shall  be  determined  by  a  minority 
of  members  present : 

offered  and  laid  over 11—219 

that  Mr.  Nelson,  one  of  counsel,  having  used  disorderly  words,  has  deserved  the  disapprobation  of 
the  Senate : 

offered IT— 280 

tabled,  (yeas  35,  nays  10) 11—307 

that  Senate  will  Hit  from  10  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. : 

offered  and  tabled,  (yeas  33,  nays  1"^ ...11—306 

denying  permission  to  each  senator  to  file  written  opinion,  &o : 

offered  and  rejected,  (yeas  6,  nays  42) 11—477 

that  the  question  be  put  as  proposed  by  presiding  officer,  and  each  senator  shall  rise  In  his  place 
and  answer  "Guilty  "  or  "Not  guilty "  only : 

offered  and  agreed  to 11—481 

rules  by — 
XXin,  in  taking  the  votes  of  Senate  on  the  articles,  presiding  officer  shall  call  each  senator  bv 
name,  and  upon  each  article  propose  the  question  of  "  QuHty  or  not  guilty  t  **  whereupon  each 
senator  shall  rise  in  his  place  and  answer : 

proposed  April  25 11—189 

laid  over 11—319 

called  up 11—478 

XXIV,  on  a  conviction  by  Senq^  It  shall  be  thedu^  of  preidding  officer  forthwith  to  pronouneo  the 
removal  from  office  of  the  convicted  person ;  any  farther  Judgment  shall  be  on  the  order  of 
Senate : 

proposed  April  S5 11—189 

laid  over ^ 11—219 

called  up 11—481 

remteks  by. . .  .1-24, 25, 85, 86, 154, 155, 185, 186, 187, 265, 298. 367, 370^371, 489, 491, 496. 497, 532, 534, 536, 561, 

589, 631, 632, 633, 673.    U-^.  141 ,  188, 189, 208, 218, 219, 249. 280, 281. 

307, 308, 47) ,  475»  477, 478, 479, 481, 490, 498 

opinion  on  the  ease m— 247 

on  the  question,  Can  the  Chief  Justice,  prodding  In  the  Senate,  rule  or  vote UI>^I 

T. 

Testimony  for  the  prosecution- 
William  J.  McDonald :  service  of  Senate  resolutions  at  office  of  President 1—158 

J.W.Jones:  service  of  Senate  resolution  on  A  (^ntant  General  Thomas I— 159 

C.  E.  Creecy :  form  of  commission  before  and  after  tenure-of-office  act,  I — 160, 161, 162;  commissicn  of 

ESdmund  Cooper,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury,  I — 163 ;  date  of  change  in  form  of  commis- 
sion, I — 164;  President's  notification  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  of  Secretary  Stanton's  suspen> 

slon,  I — 363, 364 ;  notification  of  Secretory  of  Treasury  to  heads  of  bureaus,  1—366. 

Burt  Van  Horn :  Adjutant  General  Thomas's  demand  for  possession  of  War  Department 1—164-170 

James  K.  Moorhead :  Adjutant  General  Thomas's  demand  for  possession  of  War  Department. . .  .1 — 170-174 
Walter  A.  Burleigh :  Adjutant  General  Thomas's  account  of  interview  with  Secretary  Stanton,  I— 

174 ;  his  intentions,  1—188 ;  his  declarations  to  clerks,  1—211, 214, 215, 219, 220;  moans  by  which  be 

intended  to  obtain  possession,  1—175. 188, 210, 211, 218, 219. 

Samuel  Wllkeson:  Adjutant  General  Thomas's  account  of  Interview  with  Secretary  Stanton I— S!20 

George  W.  Karsnor:  conversations  with  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  1—223-230;  his  Intentions^  1—224, 

227 ;  interview  with  Secretary  Stanton,  1—231. 

Thomas  W.  Ferry :  occurrences  at  War  Department,  February  22 1—232 

William  H.  Emory :  conversations  with  President  in  refennce  to  troops,  1—233-236 ;  Orders  No.  15 

and  17.  1—235.238. 
George  W.  Wallace :  conversation  with  President  in  regard  to  garrison  at  Washington  and  movement 

of  troops 1—253-856 

William  fi.  Chandler :  process  of  drawing  money  flrom  Treasury  Department^  1—256, 265, 266 ;  course 

of  issuing  commission  to  an  officer  confirmed  by  Senate,  1-^7 ;  authority  of  Assistant  Secretary 

of  Treasury  to  sign  warrants,  1—266 ;  the  praciiee,  1—267. 
Charles  A.  Tinker :  telegrams  between  Lewis  E.  Parsons  and  Prerident  relating  to  reconstruction  in 

Alabama,  1—268-272 ;  President's  speech.  August  18,  1866,  as  telegraphed,  1—280, 281, 289, 29a 
James  B.  Sheridan:  President's  speech.  August  18. 1866,  in  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson.  1—281- 

283;  manner  of  reporting  it.  1—282, 283. 291 ;  corrections  by  President's  secretary.  1—281,290,291. 
James  O.Clephane:  President's  speech.  August  18,1866,  in  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  1—28^ 

284 ;  revision  by  President's  secretary,  1— 2(M,  294 ;  verbatim  report  rewritten  for  Chronicle,  1—884, 

285,286. 
Francis  H.  Smith :  President's  speech,  August  18, 1866, 1—292,5293;  revision  by  President's  secretary, 

1—292. 

William  G.  Moore :  corrections  of  report  of  President's  speech,  August  18, 1806 1— 2N,  297 

William  N.  Hudson:  President's  speech  at  Cleveland,  September  3.  18i6^  reported  for  Cleveland 

Leader,  1—304-310 ;  cries  of  the  crowd,  1—310-315. 

Daniel  C.  McEwen :  President's  speech  at  Cleveland.  September  3, 1866 1—316-318 

Everett  D.  Stark:  President's  speech  at  Cleveland,  September  3,  1866^  reported  for  Clevelaiid 

Herald 1-318-331 

L.L.  Walbridge:  President's  speech  at  St,  Louis,  Septembers,  1866 1—337-340 

Joseph  A.  Dear:  President's  speech  at JSt  Louis I-345-3tt 
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Tntimoiiy  for  the  proaecati<ni'-<;ontintied. 

Kobert  8.  Chew  :  change  in  form  of  oommiBsioni  af»«r  passage  of  dvll-teoare  act,  1—351, 3S7 ;  change 
in  plate  for  printing  forms,  I— <3S8;  list  of  appointments  of  beads  of  <*epartments,  I--353, 360, 361 ; 
appointments  of  acting  Secretaries  of  State,  1—359 ;  from  whom,  1—360, 361. 

H.  Wood:  Interview  with  President,  September,  1866. 1—372;  President  and  Congress,  1—373;  pat- 
Ttmage,  1—373 ;  statement  to  Mr.  Koppcl,  1—373, 374, 375. 

Foster  Biodgett:  saspension  from  office  of  postmaster  at  Augusta,  Georgia 1—375 

Testimony  for  iho  defence— 

Ii«««nzo  Thomas:  service,  1—415,432;  restoration  to  duty  as  Adjutant  Oeneral,  1—416,417,433; 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  1—4 18, 433, 434, 435, 436 ;  letter  of  Mr.  Stanton,  I— 430 ; 
arrest.  I— 4S7, 441 ;  interviews  with  Secretary  Stanton,  1—417, 416, 419, 428, 429, 437, 460 ;  with  Pres- 
ident, 1—4 17, 418, 426, 427, 428, 430, 437. 438, 439. 452, 453 ;  with  Mr.  Burleigh,  1—431, 439, 44U.  442, 4^ ; 
with  Mr.Karsner.  1—431,432,448,449,453;  with  Mr.  Wilkeson,  1—439;  with  B.  B.  Johnson,  I— 
454,455;  nse  of  force,  1—420, 4S9, 430, 431, 440, 441, 442, 443, 444 ;  tesUmony  before  House  commit- 
tee, 1—433,442,449,457,458,459;  would  obey  President's  orders,  1—434,435,437,443;  address  to 
clerks,  I — 450;  corrections  of  testimony,  1—452. 

WiHiam  T.  Sherman :  duties  in  Washington,  December,  1867, 1—460, 461 ;  interviews  with  President, 
I — 461, 481, 483 ;  tender  of  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  1—461, 483, 485, 517 ;  Pros- 
ident'a  declarations  of  purpose  in  making  tender,  1—485, 517, 518, 521, 528, 529 ;  nse  of  force,  1-^529, 
530. 

R.  J.  Meigs :  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenzo  Thomas,  1—508, 516 ;  docket  of  entries,  1—517, 531. 

J>.  W.  C.  Clarke :  nomination  of  Thomas  Ewiog,  sen.,  to  be  Secretary  of  War,  February  22, 1868,        , 
I — 537;  when  received,  I— {$37, 551 

William  O.  Moore :  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewhig  to  be  Secretary  of  War,  1—556 ;  when  received,  I— 5SCi; 
and  delivered,  1—557. 

Walter  S.  Cox :  counsel  for  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  1—595, 596;  employed  by  President,  1—597, 
613 ;  Prevident's  instructions,  1—605, 609 ;  proceedings  and  their  purpose,  1—606-609, 612-^17 ;  appli- 
cation for  habeas  corpus,  1—606-609;  preparation  of  quo  warranto,  I — 612;  making  a  test  ease,  I— 
605,611.612;  J.  H.  Bradley,  1—614;  discharge  of  Thomas,  1-^609,617. 

Bichard  T.  Merrick :  employment  in  case  of  General  Thomas,  I — 617-623 ;  report  to  President,  1—618 ; 
President's  instructions,  February  22,  in  respect  to  obtaining  kabeas  corpus,  1—620;  acts  in  refer- 
ence thereto.  1—620, 621 ;  dincharge  of  Thomas,  I— G22. 

Bdwin  O.  Perrhi:  interview  with  President,  February  21 1—693,624 

Wm.  W.  Armstrong:  President's  speech  at  Cleveland I— 684-637 

Barton  Able:  President's  speech  at  St.  Louis 1—637-640 

George  Knapp:  President's  speech  at  St  Louis I — 640-643 

Henry  F.  Zider :  President's  speech  at  St.  Louis,  1—643 ;  corrections,  1—643, 644 ;  differences  in  re- 
ports.  1—646-653. 

Fredarick  W.  Seward:  practice  in  appointments  of  vice-consuls 1—680,661 

Gideon  Welles:  date  of  ccmmisslon,  1—663,701;  movements  of  troops,  February  21,  1868,  1—663, 
702;  703;  conversation  with  President,  1—664,674.675;  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  1—666,  667,  674; 
appointment  of  Mr.  Ewing,  February  22, 1—664,  702;  consideration  of  civil-tenure  act  in  cabinet 
1—675^693,697,700. 

Edgar  T.  Welles :  form  of  navy  agent's  commission,  1—704 ;  movement  of  troops,  I — 709, 706. 

Alexander  W.  Randall:  date  of  commission,  1—707;  suspension  of  Foster  Blodgett,  1—707-715;  law 
by  which  he  was  suspended,  1—711 ;  indictment,  1-712, 713, 714, 719 ;  ezplauatlon,  1—726, 737. 
Thayer,  John  M.,  a  senator  flrom  Nebraska I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 381 

remarks  by 1—184,298,489,490,536,606.    H— 8,472,493 

Thomas,  Lorenzo — 

rank  and  service  of * 1—415,432 

restoration  of,  to  duty  as  Adjutant  General J— 240,256,416.417,433 

appointment  of.  Secretary  of  War  ad  ia(«rm ^ 1^156,248,418,433,434,435^436 

Senate  resolution  on,  commxmicated  to .• I — ^197,156 

letter  of,  accepting 1—369 

demand  of.  for  possession 1—164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171 ,  172, 173, 174, 220, 221, 222,  S23, 232 

conversations  of— 

with  President 1—417,418,426,427,428.430,437,438,439,458,453 

with  Secretary  Stanton 1—417,418,419,428,429,437,460 

with  Mr.  Burleigh 1—174,220,431,4:19,440,442,452 

with  Mr.  Wilkeson 1—223,439 

with  Mr.  Karsner 1—223,431,432,448,449,453 

with  Mr.  aB.Jchnson 1—454,455 

declarations  of;  to  clerlis  of  the  War  Office 1—911,214,215^219.220,450 

hitentiona  of,  as  to  obtaining  possession 1—175, 188, 210, 211, 218, 219, 431, 440, 441. 442, 443, 444 

arrest  of,  and  proceedings  thereon I— 4527, 44 1, 515 

Tickets,  order,  (in  Senate.)  that  during  the  trial,  no  persons  besides  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  the 

fioor.  Ac,  shall  be  admitted  except  upon,  issued  by  the  Sergeant-nt-arms.- [l^y  ilfr.  Anthony.] 

agreed  to : I— 10 

Tfaiker,  Charles  A.    (See  Testimony.) 

Tipton,  Thomas  W.,  a  senator  from  Nebraska I— 11 

remarks  bj 1—297.    11—187.282,483 

ophiion  on  the  case 111^189 

Trial,  motion  to  fix  a  day  for,  to  proceed— 
discussed  by — 

Manager  Butler I-SS 

Mr.Nekon t-28 

Manager  Bingham 1—32,33 

ordarthat,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  the,  proceed  immediately  After  replicationflled— [By  Jlfr.  Conkiing.] 

offered , 1—31 

agreed  to,  (yeas  40,  nays  10) 1—33 

application  of  eoonsel  for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for 1—69 

disenssed  by- 
Mr.  Evarts 1—68,71 

Manager  Bingham 1—69,77,78 

Manager  Logan 1—69 

Manager  Wilson 1—73 

Mr.Stanbery ^  Ir-75 


XX  INDEX- 

Trial,  motion  to  fix  a  day  for,  to  prooeed--ContiBaed. 
dlscQ8B«d  by — 

Maoager  Bontwell ^ >.■  I— "iB 

Manager  Butler ^ I— SI 

denied,  (yeaM  12,  nayi41) *. I....  I— 82 

ordem  offered  to  fix  time  for,  to  pTx>ceedby — 

Mr.Edmandfl 1—24 

Manager  Bingham I— & 

Mr.  Sherman 1—25 

Mr.ConkUng 1-31,32,85 

Mr.  Johnson , • I— 83^84,85 

Mr.  HenMckf  ...y. 

Mr.  Snmner I— 85 

application  of  counsel  for  reasonablo  time,  after  replication  filed,  to  prepare  fi>r 1—83 

order  fixing  the  30th  of  March  for  commencement  ot—[By  Mr.  Conkiin^.] 

offered  and  agreed  to,  (yeas  26,  nays  24) 1—85 

Trumbull,  Lyman«  a  senator  fk-om  Illinois I— 11 

orders  by— 

that  respondent  file  ansirer  on  or  before  23d  March :  agreed  to I— 35 

that  as  many  of  managers  as  desire  be  permitted  to  file  arguments  or  address  Senate  orally ;   but 
the  conclusion  of  oral  argument  nhsil  be  by  one  manager,  as  provided  by  rule  XXI: 

offered IT— 11 

adopted,  (yeas  28,  nays  22) II— 14 

remarks  by 1—81,160,187,188,908.209,297,451,489.528,547,631,632.673 

n— 7, 11, 12, 281, 308, 469, 470, 473, 475, 478, 488, 490, 492, 493, 495 
opinion  on  the  case HI— 319 

V- 

Van  Horn,  Burt.    (See  Testimony.) 

Van  Winkle,  P.O.,  a  senator  firom  West  Virginia I— 11 

opinion  on  the  case Ill — 147 

Vlckers,  George,  a  senator  from  Maryland I — 17 

orders  by — 
that  any  two  of  managers,  except  those  who  open  and  dose,  and  who  have  not  addressed  Senate, 
may  file  written  arguments  before  adjournment  or  make  oral  addresses  after  the  opening  by  one 
of  managers  and  first  reply  of  counsel,  and  that  other  two  of  counsel  who  have  not  spoken  may 
reply,  but  alternating  with  said  two  managers,  leaving  closing  argument  for  President  and  mana- 
gers^ final  reply  under  original  rule  :  offered,  11—3 ;  disagreed  to,  (yeas  20,  nays  26,)  II — 4. 
that  one  of  managers  may  file  printed  argument  before  acyoumment,  and  that  after  oral  openfaig  by 
a  manager  and  reply  by  one  of  couneel  another  counsel  may  file  written  or  make  oral  addresi^  to 

be  followed  by  clotdug  speech  of  one  of  counsel  and  final  reply  of  a  manager :  offered 11—4 

remarks  by 11—3,4 

opinion  on  the  case 111—116 

Votes.    (See  CAte/ Justice ;  Evidence;  Qtustioni  RuUs.) 

W. 

Wade,  Benjamin F.,  asenatorfrom  Ohio 1—19 

(See  President  pro  tempore  ) 
Walbridge,  L.  L.    (See  Testimony.) 
Wallace,  <^orge  W.    (See  Testimony.) 
Welles,  Edgar  T.    (See  Testimony.)  • 
Wellesi,  Gideon.     (See  Testimony.) 
Wilkcson,  Samuel.    (See  Testimony.) 

WlUey,  Waitman  T.,  asenator  ft-om  West  Virginia 1—12 

Williams,  (George  H.,  asenatorfrom  Oregon. ., 1—13 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  Pret-ldent  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  oonrt 111—365, 366 

orders  by — 
that  consideration  of  respondent's  application  for  time  be  postponed  until  xmuiagerB  have  sub- 
mitted their  evidence :  offered ■ 1—85 

not  agreed  to,  (yens  9,  nays  42) 1—86 

that  no  senator  shall  speak  more  than  once,  nor  to  exceed  fifteen  minutes  during  deliberations  on 

final  questions :  offered .' 11—318 

postponed 11—21 9 

tabled,  (yeas  28,  nays  20) .' 11—474 

that  the  question  shall  be  taken  on  the  eleventh  article  first,  and  thereafter  on  the  other  ten  suc- 
cessively OS  they  stand:  agreed  to,  (y%as34,  nays  19) 11—484,485 

that  the  several  orders  heretofore  adopted  as  to  the  order  of  voting  upon  the  articles  be 

rescinded :  offered II — 490 

agreed  to 11—495 

remarks  by . .  1—85, 86, 1 87, 267, 497, 522, 524, 528, 634, 692, 706.    11—218, 472, 479, 484, 487, 490, 492, 495, 496. 4 J7 

questions  by 1—^692,706 

opinion  on  the  case ni— 347 

Williams,  Thomas,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  manager I — 4. 17 

argument,  final,  on  the  case 11—230, 249 

remarks  on  motion  relating  to  the  number  of  speakers  on  final  argument I — 191.    II— 6 

Wilson,  James  F.,  of  Iowa,  a  manager 1—4, 17 

argniraent  by — 

on  application  of  counsel  for  for^  days  to  prepare  answer 1—20 

for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial 1—73 

on  admissibility — 

of  PresideDt's  letter  to  General  Grant,  unaccompanied  with  enclosures 1—244, 246 

of  President's  conversation  with  General  Sherman 1—478, 479 

of  employment  of  counsel  by  President  to  get  np  tost  case I— 602 

of  President's  declarations  to  Mr.  Perrin 1—696 

of  advice  to  President  by  cabinet  touching  constitutionality  of  tenure-of-offloe  act I— ^l 
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Wilson,  Henry,  a  lenator  from  HafBadiQsetti I'»13 

ramarkf  by I— iMi,  31, 32, 88, 181, 184, 740.    U— 6, 141, 434, 473 

opinioD  <m  the  eaae IIl-~-814 

Witoeea.    (See  Practice.) 

question.  Whether  conniel  can  renew  examination  of  a,  recalled  by  coort — [By  Mr.  WiUiaau] I—- 582 

dbcoseedby — 

Mr.  Bvarts 1-^522,624,586 

Uanagor  Batler 1—583 

Manager  Bingham 1—524,525,567 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—524 

withdrawn ». 1—588 

Witnesses  for  the  prosecution.    (For  analysis  of  testimony  see  Testimony.) 

Blodgett,  Foster,  suspension  from  office 1—375 

Bnrleigh,  Walter  A.,  conversations  with  Thomas /. 1-174.188 

Chandler,  Wiiiiam  B.,  drawing  money  from  treasmy ^ I— 256 

Chew,  Robert  8.,  form  of  commissions 1—351,357 

Clephane,  James  O.,  President's  speech,  August  18,  1866 1—883,294 

Creecy,  Cliarles  E.,  form  of  commission 1—160,363 

Dear,  Joseph  A.,  President's  8t.  Louis  speech * 1—345 

Emory,  William  H.,  conversations  with  President;  tim>ps 1—233 

Ferry,  Thomas  W.,  demand  of  War  Office 1—232 

Hndson,  William  N.,  President's  Cleveland  speech 1—304 

Jones,  J.  W.,  service  of  Senate  resolution 1—159 

Karsoer,  Geoive  W.,  conversations  with  Thomas 1—223,231 

McDonald,  V^iiliam  J.,  service  of  Senate  resolntlons 1—158 

McEwen,  Daniel  C.,  President's  Cleveland  speech ....I — 316 

Moore,  William  Q.,  corrections  President's  speech,  Angnst  18, 1866 1—294 

Moorbead,  James  K.,  demand  of  War  Office 1—170 

Sheridan,  James  B.,  President's  speech,  August  18, 1866 1—281,290 

Smith,  Francis  H.,  President's  speech,  August  18, 1866 1—292 

Stark,  Everett  D.,  President's  Cleveland  speech 1—318 

Tinker.  Charles  A.,  telegrams 1—968,280,289 

Van  Horn,  Burt,  demand  of  War  Office 1—164 

Walbridge,  L.  L..  President's  St.  Louis  speech 1—337 

Wallace,  (>eorgeW.,  conversations  with  President;  troops I— 253 

Wilfceeon,  Samuel,  conversations  with  Thomas 1 1—220 

W^ood,  H.,  interview  with  President 1—372 

Witnesses  for  the  defence — 

Abie,  Barton,  President's  St.  Louis  speech .....t— 637 

Armstrong,  William  W.,  President's  Cleveland  speech 1—634 

Clarke,  D.  W.  C,  nominaUon  of  Mr.  Ewing 1—537,555 

Cox,  Walter  9.,  test  case 1—595 

Knapp,  George,  President's  St.  Louis  speech 1—640 

Meigs,  R.  J.,  arrest  of  Thomas. 1—508,534 

Merriek,  Richard  T.,  case  of  Thomas;  habtat  eorjnu 1—617 

Moore,  William  O.,  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing I — 556 

Perrin.  Edwin  C,  converaations  with  President .....I — 623 

Randall,  Alexander  W.,  Foster  Blodgett's  case 1—707,719 

Seward,  Frederick  W.,  practice  in  appointments 1 — 660 

Sherman,  William  T..  tender  of  War  Office 1-460,498,517 

Tbomas,  Losenzo,  appointment;  acts;  conversations • 1—415,452 

Welles,  Edgar  T.,  form  of  commission;  troops 1—704 

Welles,  Gideon,  troops;  cabinet  counsels I — 663 

Zider,  Henry  F.,  President's  St.  Louis  speech 1—643 

Y. 

Yates,  Richard,  senator  from  Illinois 1—12 

remarks  by 1 1—610,718,739.    H— 3, 12, 13, 140, 266, 479 

order  by — 
that  four  of  managers  and  counsel  be  permitted  to  make  printed,  written,  or  oral  arguments,  the 

manager  to  have  opening  and  closing,  sutjectto  ^ileXXI;  offered U — 12 

disagreed  io,(yeas,  18,  nays31) H- 13 

opinion  on  tiie  case HI— 102 

Teas  and  nays  on — 

adjournment .^. I— 276, 298, 300, 489, 490 1 

afloummentover 1-336,371.    11—471,488,489,494,495 

admissibility  of  Adjutant  General  Thomas's  declarations  to  Walter  A.  Burleigh,  (yeas  39,  nays  11)..  1—209 

to  clerks  of  War  Department,  (yeas  28,  nays  22) 1—214 

of  President's  letter  to  General  Grant,  without  enclosures,  (yeas  89,  nays  80) I — ^247 

of  testimony  relating  to  appointment  of  Edmund  Cooper,  (yeas  22,  nays  S7) 1—268 

of  telegrams  between  President  and  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  (yeas  27,  nays  17) 1—876 

of  Leader's  report  of  President's  speech  at  Cleveland,  (yeas  35,  nays  11) I— 325 

of  President's  declarations  to  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  February  21,  (yeas  42,  nays  10) I — 426 

of  President's  conversation  with  General  Sherman,  (yeas  23,  nays  28) 1—481 

in  regard  to  tender  of  War  Office,  (yeas  23,  nays  29) 1—484 

of  President's  declarations  to  General  Sherman — 

of  purpose  to  get  case  before  the  courts,  (yeas?,  nays  44) 1—487 

of  purpose  in  tendering  him  the  War  Office,  (yeas^,  nays  27) I — 488 

of  Whether  (General  Sherman  gave  President  an  opinion  as  to  advisability  of  a  change  in  the  War 

Office,  (veas  15,  nays  35) J— 507 

of  advice  by  General  Sherman  to  President  to  appoint,  Sec.,  (yess  18,  nays  32) I  -508 

of  affidavit  and  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenze  Thomas,  (yeas94.  nays  17) 1-^15 

of  Whether  President  stated  to  General  Sherman  his  purpose  in  tendering  him  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  War  od^ntmm,  (veas  26,  nays  22) 1—518 

of  Presideot's  declaration  of  purpose  to  General  Sherman  in  tendering  him  the  office  of  Secretary 

of  Vfax  Ad  interim,  (veas  86,  nays  25)  ..! I— 5B1 

of  extracts  from  records  of  Navy  Department,  (yeas  36,  nays  15) 1—568 
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of  employment  of  coansel  by  President  to  get  ap  testcaje.  (yeas  29,  nays  21^ r. 1—606 

of  acts  by  connsel  toward  getting  oat  habeas  corpus  in  the  com  of  Thomas,  (jeas  27,  nays  23)^  ...1— 6Q9 

of  acts  done  tnbseqnently  to  test  ^r.  Stanton's  right,  dtc,  (yeas  27,  nays  23) I— 613 

of  President's  declarations  to  Mr.  Perrin,  Febraai7  21.  (yeas  9,  nays  37) 1—€3B 

to  Secretary  Welles,  February  21,  (yeas  26,  nays  23) 1—674 

of  advice  to  President  by  cabinet  as  to  constitationality  of  tennre-of-offiee  act,  (yeas  20,  nays 29)  ..I— 4B3 

of  advice  as  to  constrnetlon  of  tenare-of-o£Dee  act,  (yeas  22,  nays  26) 1—697 

of  cabinet  consultations  in  regard  to  obtaining  a  Ji^elal  decision,  Ac,  (yeas  19,  nays  30) 1—700 

in  regard  to  use  of  force,  (yeas  18,  nays  26) .• 1—701 

of  opinions  given  to  President  by  cabinet  as  to  scope  of  tennre-of-ofllce  act,  (yeas  20,  nays  26) . . ..I— 716 
of  nominattons  of  Lieutenant  (general  Sherman  and  Mf^or  General  Thomas  to  be  generals  by 

brevet,  (yeas  14,  nays  35) 1—738 

appeals  fh>m  decisionrof  Chief  Justice 11—488.    Ill— 394 

application  of  counsel  for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial,  (yeas  12,  nays  41) I—9Q 

argument,  rule  prescribing  order  of 11—4,5,8,152,13,14 

censure  of  Mr.  Nelson,  tabling  order  of,  (yeas  32,  nays  17) 11—307 

Chief  Justice,  authority  of,  to  rule  questions  of  evidence I — 186 

authority  of,  to  vote I— 185 

consnltation,  motion  to  retire  for 1—85,165 

conrtof  Impeachment,  unconstitutionality  of,  (yeas  2,  nays  49) 1—36 

impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  resolution  (in  House)  for  the,  (yeas  126,  nays  47) 1—2 

resolution  (in  House)  to  prepare  articles  of.  (yeas  126,  nays  42) 1—2,3 

rule  (in  House)  limiting  debate,  when  articles  ot  are  reported,  (yeas  106,  nays  37) 1—3 

order  fw  trial  to  proceed  forthwith  upon  filing  replication,  (yeas  23,  nays  26) 1—25 

immediately  after  replication  filed,  (yeas  40,  navs  10) 1—33 

for  respondent  to  file  answer  before  20th  March,  (yeas  28,  nays  20 ;  and  yeas  23,  nays  27) I— 35 

in  respect  to  unconstitutionality  of  court  of  Impeactiment,  (yeas  2,  nays  49) 1—36 

postponing  application  for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial,  (yeas  25,  nays  28 ;  and  yeas  9,  nays  42)  .1—81, 86 

directing  trial  to  commence  30th  March,  (yeas  28,  nays  24) I— «5 

denying  authority  of  Chief  Justice  to  vote,  (yeas  22,  nays  26) 1—185 

denying  authority  of  Chief  Justice  to  give  casting  vote,  (yeas  22,  nays  27) .*. I — 187 

denying  privilege  of  Chief  Justice  to  rule  questions  of  law,  (yeas  20,  nays  30) I — 186 

directing  questions  to  be  submitted  to  Senate,  on  request,  (yeas  31,  nays  19) w 1—86 

mode  of  procedure  on  final  argument 1—498,535,536.    11—4,5,8,12,13, 14 

fixing  hour  of  meeting 1—536,633.    11—141,308 

proposing  to  receive  all  evidence,  not  trivial,  without  ol^ection .*. I— 590 

for  reporting  deliberations  on  final  question 11—188,474 

fixing  day  for  final  vote II — 476,477 

for  filing  opinions «....II— 477 

prescribing  form  of  final  question / 11—478,479 

directing  vote  to  be  taken  on  eleventh  article  first,  (yeas  34,  naysl9> 11—484,485 

question,  final,  of  "  Guilty  "  or  '  •  Not  guUty  "—  ^ 

on  Article  XI,  (yeas  35,  nays  19) 11— 486,487 

II,  (yeas  35,  nays  19) H— 496 

m,  (yeas  35k  nays  19) 11—497 


Zider,  Henry  F.    (See  Testfaiony^ 


IMPEACHMENT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Wbdnbsday,  April  22,  1868. 

The  Chief  JoBtice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant* at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Keprescnta- 
tives  and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  appeared  and 
took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Waahbume,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  provided  for  them. 

The  Chirk  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minates  of  Monday's  pro- 
ceedings. ^ 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  Presidcatj  I  move  that  the  reading  of  the  journal  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  Chirp  Justice.  Unless  there  be  some  objection  it  will  be  so  ordered. 
The  Chair  hears  no  objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  Senators,  the  business  under 
consideration  when  the  Senate  adjonrned  on  Monday  was  an  order  offered  by 
the  senator  from  Nevada,  [Mr.  Stewart,]  which  the  clerk  will  read. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered^  That  tb^  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Represeatatives  and  the  counsel 
ef  the  respondent  have  leave  to  file  written  or  printed  arguments  before  the  oral  argument 
cummenceB. 

Mr.  ViCKERS.  Mr.  President,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  this  as  a  substitute. 
The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  substitute. 
The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  of  the  proposed  order,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof : 

As  the  counsel  for  the  President  have  signified  to  -the  Senihtef  sitting  as  a  court  for  the  trial 
3f  the  ioipeachmeut,  that  they  did  not  desire  to  file  written  oi'  printed  arguments,  but  preferred 
to  arjnie  orally,  if  allowed  to  do  so :  Therefore, 

Utsolved  Thai  any  two  of  the  managers  other  than  those  who  under  the  present  rule  are 
to  open  and  close  the  discussion,  and  who  have  not  alieady  addressed  the  Senate,  bo  permit- 
ted to  file  written  arguments  at  or  before  the  adjournment  of  to-day,  or  to  make  oral  addressee 
after  the  opening  by  one  of  the  mana<^ers  and  the  first  reply  of  the  Pi'eeidcnt's  counsel,  and 
that  other  two  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  who  have  not  spoken  may  have  the  pnvilcg^o  of 
reply,  but  altematini^  with  the  said  two  managers,  leaving  the  closing  argument  for  the  Ih'esi- 
ient,  and  the  managers'  final  reply  to  be  made  under  tho  original  rulo. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  it  may  have  some  bearing,  possibly,  on  the 
vote  which  is  to  be  taken  on  this  proposition  if  I  were  to  state  what  I  am  now 
authorized  to  state,  that  the  extent  of  Mr.  Stanbery's  indisposition  is  such  that 
it  will  be  impracticable  for  him  to  take  any  further  part  in  this  trial. 

The  Chief  J  ustice.  Senators,  you  who  agree  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  way  of  substitute  by  the  senator  from  Maryland  will  say  aye. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  original  proposition,  and 
also  the  substitute. 
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The  chief  clerk  read  the  order  proposed  by  Mr.  Stewart  and  the  amendrocnt 
of  Mr.  VickerB. 

The  question  on  the  amendment  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted— 
yeas,  26 ;  nays,  20  ;  as  follows : 

Yfas — Messrs.  Bnckalew,  Crafin,  Dayis,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Pre- 
liDghuyseD,  Grimes.  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Norton,  Pat- 
terson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulshury,  Spragoe,  Tipton,  Trumhuli, 
Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 26. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conness,  Corbett,  Drake,  Ferry,  Henderson, 
Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Stewan, 
Sumner,  Thayer,  and  Williams — 20. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Cole,  Conk  ling,  Bison,  Harlan,  Nye,  and 
Wade— 8. 

Mr.  Pomeroy.  The  senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cole]  who  sits  by  my  side 
has  been  called  suddenly  to  leave  the  city  on  account  of  a  matter  of  deep  intere8t 
to  his  family.  He  wished  me  to  say  this  to  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  his 
absence. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  order  as  amended. 

Mr.  Conness,  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered ;  and  being 
taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  20 ;  nays,  26 ;  as  follows : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Bnckalew«Cragin,  Davis,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery, 
Moiton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulshury,  Suuiuer, 
Tipton,  Trumbull,  Vickers,  Willey,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 20. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conness,  Corbett,  Brake,  Edmunds,  Ferry, 
Fessenden,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Howard,  Howe,  Mor&'an,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Van 
Winkle,  and  Williams — 26. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Cole,  Conkling,  Dixon,  Harlan,  Nye,  and 
Wade— 8. 

So  the  amendment  was  disagreed  tP* 

Mr.  Vickers.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an  order  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Manager  Stbvens.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  desire  to  make  an  inquiry ;  and 
that  is,  whe^er  there  is  any  impropriety  in  any  manager's  publishing  a  short 
argument  after  this  vote.  After  the  motion  made  here  on  Monday  some  few  of 
us,  I  among  the  rest,  commenced  to  write  out  a  short  argument.  I  expect 
to  finish  it  to-night,  and,  if  the  first  vote  had  passed,  I  meant  to  file  it.  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  any  impropriety  now  in  printing  it,  except  that  it 
will  not  go  into  the  proceedings.  1  would  not  like  to  do  anything  which  would 
bf.  improper,  and  I  inquire  whether  there  would  be  any  impropriety  ? 

Mr.  Ferry.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire  whether  it  would  be  in  order  to  move 
the  original  order  upon  which  we  have  taken  no  vote,  introduced,  I  think,  by 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Sumner.] 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  would  not.  As  the  Chief  Justice  understands,  the 
matter  is  finally  disposed  of.  A  proposition  has  been  offered  by  the  senator 
from  Maryland,  [Mr.  Vickers,]  which  will  be  read  for  information : 

Tlie  chief  clerk  read  the  order  proposed  by  Mr.  Vickers,  as  follows : 

That  one  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be  permitted  to  file  his  printed  argfa- 
ment  before  the  adjournment  of  to-day,  and  that  aOer  an  oral  opening  by.':,  manager  and  the 
reply  of  one  of  the  President's  counsel,  another  of  the  President'::  counsel  shall  hare  tbe 
privilege  of  tiling  a  written  or  of  making  an  oral  addrcos,  to  be  followed  by  the  closing  speech 
of  one  of  the  President's  counsel  and  the  final  reply  cf  a  manager,  under  the  existing  rule. 

The  Chief  Justice.  This  order  is  in  the  nature  of  an  amendment  of  the 
rules,  and  cannot  be  considered  now  unless  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Co.VMESS.  That  was  offered,  I  believe,  two  days  since,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, by  the  senator  from  Nevada. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  has  just  been  offered  by  the  senator  from  Marylaad. 
Tf  there  is  no  objection  it  will  be  now  considered. 
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Mr.  Con  NESS.  I  offer  a  Btibstitnte  for  it. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  It  is  before  the  Senate  for  consideration,  and  the  sen- 
ator  from  California  proposes  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  shodd  like  to  have  it  read  again.     It  was  not  heard. 

The  Chief  Justice.  In  a  moment.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  pro- 
posed by  the  senator  from  Maryland,  and  also  the  substitute  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  California. 

The  Chief  Clbbk.  The  order  as  proposed,  by  the  senator  from  Maryland  is : 

Ordered,  That  one  of  the  mana^rs  on  the  part  of  the  House  be  permitted  to  file  his  printed 
ar^rumeDt  before  the  adjoamment  of  to-day,  and  that  after  an  oral  opeotog  by  a  manager, 
and  the  reply  of  one  of  the  President's  counsel,  another  of  the  President's  counsel  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  filing  a  written  or  of  making  an  oral  address,  to  be  followed  by  the  closing 
speech  of  one  of  the  President's  counsel,  and  the  final  reply  of  a  manager  under  the  existing 
rule. 

The  senator  from  California  proposes  to  amend  by  striking  out  all  after  the 
word  •*  ordered,"  and  inserting :  * 

That  such  of  the  manngers  and  counsel  for  the  President  as  may  choose  to  do  so  have 
leave  to  file  arguments  before  I'Viday,  April  24. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  way 
of  substitute. 

Mr.  CoNNBSS  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Buck  A  LEW,  I  would  move  to  lay  the  resolution  and  amendment  on  the 
table ;  but  I  desire  to  have  the  order  and  amendment  read  again. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  order  and  proposed  amendment  will  be  read  again. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  order  and  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  modify  my  amendment  so  as  to  read 
"  on  or  before  Friday,  April  24." 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  modification  will  be  made  if  there  be  no  objection. 
The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Buckalew,] 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  proposition  and  pending  amendment. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  California.  Upon  that  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas,  24 ;  nays,  25 ;  aa 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conne^s,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake, 
Ferry,  Henderson,  Howard,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  New.  Hampshire,  Pomeroy, 
IZamsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wiiley,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 

NAYS-*>Me6srs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  DooHttIo,  Edmunds,  Fessen- 
den.  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morgan,  Mor- 
ton, Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Sprague,  Tnimball,  Van  Winkle,  and 
Vickers — ^25. 

Not  voTi'.vG — Messrs.  Cole,  Harlan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Nye,  and  Wade — 5. 

So  the  amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  order  proposed  by  the  sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  [Mr.  Vickers.] 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  move  to  amend  the  order  by  inserting  "two"  instead  of 
"one"  before  the  words  "of  the  managers,"  at  the  beginning  of  the  order. 

Mr.  Shbrman.  Say  '*  all." 

Mr.  Johnson.  No  ;  I  will  not  say  all ;  that  wonld  be  objectionable. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  senator  from 
Maryland,  [Mr.  Johnson,]  to  strike  out  "one"  and  insert  "two." 

The  question  being  put,  the  Chief  Justice  declared  that  the  amendment 
appeared  to  be  agreed  to.  , 

Mr.  Conklino  called  for  a  division. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  ask  how  the  order  will  read  if  amended  ? 
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The  Chief  JrsTicB.  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  '*ofie  "  in  the  first  line  and 
insert  "  two,"  so  as  to  read  : 

That  two  of  the  manaj^ers  on  the  part  of  the  Honee  be  permitted  to  file,  &c. 

Mr.  Con  RUNG.  I  beg  to  withdraw  the  call  for  a  division  ;  I  made  it  under  a 
misapprehension  of  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Jitstice.  The  Chief  Justice  announced  the  vote  as  agreed  to. 
The  amendment,  then,  stands  as  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  What  is  the  state  of  the  question  now,  the  amendment 
adopted  ? 

I'hc'  Chief  Justice.  The  amendment  is  adopted.  The  question  is  on  the 
order  as  amended. 

Mr.  Manager  Williams.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest, 
as  I  do  very  respectfully,  thjit  the  effect  of  this  order  as  it  now  stands,  requiring 
that  any  argument  which  may  be  presented  shall  be  in  print  to-day,  will  be  to 
leave  the  matter  substantiall}'  as  it  was  before,  because  there  is  but  one  of  the 
managers  prepared,  as  I  believe  is  well  understood.  Although  three  of  them 
would  like  to  put  in  arguments,  there  is  but  one  of  them  who  is  so  prepared  just 
now ;  that  is  to  say,  whose  argument  is  in  print.  So  that,  in  this  shape,  it  would 
be  keeping  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  and  breaking  it  to  the  hope. 

Mr.  Joi^N^ON.  What  time  would  the  manager  like? 

Mr.  Manager  Williams.  If  you  would  say  "written"  instead  of  "printed," 
it  would  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  S,HKBM  AN.  I  move  that  the  order  be  so  amended  that  "  tbo  manageid  shall 
have  leave  to  file  written  or  printed  arguments." 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  "two" 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  does  not  understand  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Will  the  Secretary  read  the  first  clause,  and  I  will  submit  an 
amendment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  first  clause. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ordetedj  That  two  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be  permitted  to  filo.  their 
printed  argument 

Mr.  Sh^erman.  I  move  that  the  language  be,  "The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  permitted  to  file  printed  or  written  arguments." 

Mr.  Fessbnden.  That  cannot  be  done  without  reconsidering  the  vote  by 
which  we  inserted  the  word  "  two." 

The  Chief  Justice.  A  motion  to  strike  out  the  word  "two"  and  insert  any- 
thing else  will  not  be  in  order ;  but  a  motion  to  add  the  words  "or  written"  will ' 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I*  will  then  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  adopting  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senator  from  Maryland,  [Mr.  Johnson,]  inserting  the  word  "  twa'' 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  irom  Ohio  moves  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  word  "  one"  was  stricken  out  and  "two"  was  inserted. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  amendment  to  insert  after 
the  word  "printed"  the  words  "or  written." 

Mr.  Grimes.  I  wish  to  have  the  order  reported,  so  as  to  know  when  these 
written  arguments  are  to  be  filed.  ["  To-day."]  Then  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  inquire  whether  or  not  it  is  expected  that  the  counsel  for  the  President 
will  examine  these  written  arguments  to-day  and  be  able  to  make  a  reply  to 
them  to-morrow  morning  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  upon  adding  afier  the  word  "  printed" 
the  words  "  or  written." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  ask  that  the  order  be  read,  as  modified. 
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The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered^  That  two  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Honse  be  permitted  to  file  their 
printed  or  written  argnmenta  before  the  a^oamment  of  to-da^,  and  that  after  an  oral  argn- 
meni  b  j  one  manager  and  the  repl^  of  one  of  the  President's  counsel,  another  of  the  Presi- 
dent's counsel  shall  have  the  privilege  of  .iiline  a  written  or  makiug  an  oral  address,  to  be 
followed  by  the  closing  speecn  of  one  of  the  rresident's  counsel  and  the  final  reply  of  a 
manager  under  the  existing  rule. 

Mr.  CoBBBTT.  Mr.  Presidents  I  move  to  insert  in  place  of  the  word  "  another" 
the  word  *'  two,'*  so  as  to  make  it  the  same  on  the  part  of  the  President's  coun- 
sel as  on  the  part  of  the  mauageifs. 

The  Chief  Justick.  The  Clerk  will  read  the  order  as  it  stands  now,  and  as 
It  will  be  if  amended  as  proposed. 

Mr.  FowLBB.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  the  noise  is  so  great  in  the  hall  that  we 
cannot  hear. 

The  Ghibp  Jijsticb.  Conversation  in  the  Senate  chamber  must  be  sus- 
pended. 

Mr.  FoWLBB.  Particttlarly  in  the  galleries. 

The  OdiBj?  Justice.  Conversation  in  the  Senate  chamber  must  be  bus- 
pendedy  including  the  galleries. 

The  Chief  Clbbk.  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  word  '*  another"  before 
the  words  "  of  the  President's  counsel,"  and  to  insert  "  two ;"  so  that  the  order 
will  read  : 

Ordered,  That  two  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Honse  be  permitted  to  file  their 
printed  or  written  argumentsbeforethea^jonmmentof  to  daj.and  that  afler  an  oral  openinff 
by  a  manager  and  the  reply  of  one  of  the  President's  counsel,  two  of  the  President's  counsel 
shall  have  the  priyilege  of  fi.ing  a  written  or  of  making  an  oral  address,  to  be  followed  by 
the  closing  speech  of  one  of  the  President's  counsel  and  the  final  reply  o^  a  manager  under 
the  existing  rule. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  saj 
one  word  on  this  question,  as  the  rule  now  stands  two  of  the  President's  counsel 
are  permitted  to  make  oral  arguments.  Bj  the  am^dment,  without  the  modifi- 
cation of  inserting  'Uwo  "  instead  of  "another,"  we  understand  that  three  of  the 
President's  counsel  will  be  enabled  to  make  oral  arguments  to  the  Senate.  That 
is  as  many  as,  under  any  circumstances,  would  wish  or  be  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Manager  Stevens.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  this  would  embarrass  the  managers 
among  themselves  very  much.     Would  it  not  do  to  saj  that  *'  the  manaffers  and' 
the  counsel  for  the  President  may  file  written  or  printed  arguments  between 
this  and  the  meeting  of  the  court  to-morrow  1"    That  would  disembarrass  us  of 
all  our  difficulties,  and  I  cannot  perceive  its  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Bayabd.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table, 
and  I  ask  foi:  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Nblson  rose. 

Mr.  Bayabd.  I  withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  Fbssbnobn.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  if  the  order  was  not  adopted. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  It  has  not  been. 

Mr.  FBS8BNDBN.  I  understood  it  to  be  adopted. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  It  has  not  yet  been  adopted.  An  amendment  was 
adopted,  but  the  vote  has  not  been  taken  on  the  order  itself.  , 

MLr.  Tbumbul'l.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  inquire  what  the  question 
before  the  Senate  is  prior  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  1 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Tbumbull.  What  is  the  motion  pending? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  motion  pending  is  to  strike  out  the  word  ''another" 
and  insert  the  word  "two.'' 

Mr.  TbuiMBULL.  I  would  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  to  appeal 
to  the  senator  from  Oregon  to  withdraw  that  amendment  The  counsel  do  not 
ask  it. 
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Mr.  CoRBBTT.  Mr.  President,  as  the  order  is  satisfiictory  to  tbe  President's 
ceunsel  as  it  now  stands  without  the  amendment  I  withdraw  the  amendment 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  question  is  on  adopting  the  order.  The  clerk  will 
read  it  as  it  now  stands. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered t  That  two  of  the  managers  on  tbo  part  of  the  House  be  pennitted  to  file  their 
printed  or  written  arjpiments  before  the  acyoomment  of  to-di^,  and  that  after  an  oral  open- 
ing hj  a  manager  and  the  reply  of  one  of  the  President's  connsel,  another  of  the  President's 
counsel  shall  have  the  priyilege  of  filing  a  written  or  of  making  an  oral  address,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  closing  speech  of  one  of  we  President'a  counsel  and  the  final  reply  by  a  man- 
ager under  the  existing  rule. 

Mr.  GoiWBSS.  I  ask  for  the  reading  again  of  the  first  part  of  the  order. 

Tbe  chief  clerk  read  the  order. 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  That,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  suggest     ■ 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  senator  from  California  can  speak  by  nnanimoos 
consent. 

Mr.  GoNNBSS.  I  will  not  ask  consent,  nor  speak.  I  move,  at  the  instance  of 
one  of  the  managers,  to  amend  so  that  it  will  read  **  before  to-morrow  noou," 
that  that  length  of  time  be  given  to  file  either  written  or  printed  arguments,  as 
they  are  not  ready  to-day. 

Mr.  Orimes.  How  can  the  other  side  reply  to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  Hbndbrson.  I  desire  to  offer  a  substitute. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  first  question  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  senator  from  Gallfornia,  |Mr.  Gonness.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  question  now  is  on  the  substitute  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Henderson.]     The  clerk  will  read  it. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  '*  ordered,"  in  the  original  proposition,  and  insert : 
That  all  the  managers  not  delivering  oral  arguments  may  be  permitted  to  file  written  argu- 
ments at  any  time  before  the  241lh  instant,  and  the  counsel  for  tne  President  not  making  oral 
arguments  may  file  written  arguments  ai  any  time  before  Tuesday,  Uie  2Hth  instant. 

Mr.  Hbndbrson  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment,  and  they 
were  ordered. 

Mr.  Tha  VBR.  I  move  to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SPRAffUB  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered ;  and 
being  taken,  resulted— yeaS;  13;  nays,  37;  as  follows: 

Ybas— -Messrs.  Bnckalew,  Conkling,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Grimes,  Henderson, 
McCreery,  Norton,  Rosh,  Sprague,  Thayer,  and  Williams — 13. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis, 
Drake,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Hendricks,  Howard,  Howe, 
Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Patterson  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner, 
Tipton,  Tnimbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  Wilson,  and  Yates^37. 

NOT  VOTING — Messrs,  Bayard,  Cole,  Nye,  and  Wade— 4. 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Missouri  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word  *'  ordered,"  and  to  insert 
what  will  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

*&fr.  Henderson.  Before  it  is  read  I  desire  to  modify  it  so  as  to  make  it  read 
"  Monday,  tbe  27th,"  instead  of  "Tuesday,  the  2Sth.'' 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  ''ordered,"  and  insert : 

That  all  the  managers  not  delivering  oral  arguments  may  be  permitted  to  file  written  argu- 
ments at  any  time  before  tbe  24th  instant,  and  the  counsel  for  toe  President  not  making  oml 
arguments  may  file  written  arguments  at  any  time  before  Monday,  the  27th  instant. 

Mr.  Hendbrson.  I  will  say  "before  11  o'clock  on  Monday,  the  27th  instant," 
^  that  they  ^11  be  in  at  the  time  of  meeting. 
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Mr.  DooLiTTLfi.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  desire  to  inquire  of  the  Chief  Justice 
whether  under  that  rule  all  the  managers  would  not  he  permitted  to  deliver  oral 
arguments  ? 

Mr.  Hbndbrson.  It  does  not  change  the  present  rule. 

The  Chibf  Jcsticb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  proposed. 

Mr«  EVARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  as  we  understand  the  order  now 
proposed,  it  would  not  enlarge  the  privilege  of  the  President's  counsel  in  address- 
ing the  court.  Any  liberality  that  should'  be  shown  hy  the  Senate,  so  far  as  it 
could  be  availed  of  oy  the  President's  counsel,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed,  would  probably  ne*ed  to  include  an  opportunity  on 
their  part  to  make  oral  addresses. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  have  felt,  and  still  feel,  an 
almoBt  irresistible  repugnance  to  saying  anything  to  the  Senate  upon  this  sub- 
ject. In  the  first  place,  in  the  view  which  1  entertained  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  our  country,  I  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  right  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  appear  by  counsel.  I  suppose,  following  the  analogies  of 
courts  of  justice,  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court,  have  the  right  to  regulate 
the  number  of  counsel,  and  to  confine  it  within  reasonable  limits.  Inasmuch 
as^he  Senate  had  indicated,  by  a  rule  which  was  adopted  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  trial,  the  number  of  persons  who  were  to  address  the  Senate  in  the 
progress  of  the  trial,  I  felt  reluctant  to  ask  that  any  alteration  of  that  rule  should 
be  made  in  behalf  of  the  President's  counsel,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  it 
has  never  been  to  me  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  attempt  to  address  an  unwilling 
audience,  and  much  less- would  it  be  a  source  of  gratification  for  me  to  attempt 
to  address  the  Senate  when  they  had  indicated  by  a  rule  that  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  hear  further  argument.  On  a  former  occasion  I  stated  to  the  Senate  that, 
intending  ou  our  part  faithfully  to  adhere  to  the  rule  which  you  had  prescribed 
for  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  trial,  two  of  the  President's  counsel  had 
determined  not  to  address  the  Senate ;  that  three  others  of  the  President's  coun- 
sel had  assumed,  with  our  consent,  the  management  and  direction  of  the  case, 
and  that  in  our  arrangement  it  was  left  to  them  to  make  the  argument  before 
the  Senate.  As  an  application  was  made  on  the  side  of  the  managers  to  enlarge 
the  number,  I  thought  that  it  would  not  be  improper  on  our  part  to  ask  to  be 
pennitted  to  appear  for  the  cause  and  to  argue  it.  Since  I  mado  a  few  brief 
observations  to  the  Senate  the  other  day,  Mr.  Stanbery,  upon  whom  we  relied 
to  make  the  leading  argument  in  behalf  of  the  President,  has  been  confined  by 
sickness.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  will  be  able  to  address  the  Senate  at  all ; 
the  probabilities  at  present  are  that  he  will  not;  and  even  if  he  should  make 
the  effort,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  be  unable  to  make  that  argument  to  the 
Senate  which  he  had  intended  to  make. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  desire  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  I  would  like  to 
be  pennitted  to  address  the  Senate  in  behalf  of  the  President.  Indeed,  I  desire 
that  the  rule  shall  be  so  enlarged  as  to  give  all  the  President's  counsel  the  privi- 
lege of  addressing  the  Senate,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  as  we  may  find  con- 
venient to  do.  1  have  stated  that,  owing  to  the  circumstances  indicated,  we 
have  not  prepared  written  arguments ;  and  it  is  too  late  now  for  the  two  counsel 
who  had  not  intended  to  address  the  Senate  to  make  such  preparation ;  but  in 
the  progress  of  the  case  I  have  made  such  notes  and  meii^oianda  that  I  think  1 
could  argue  the  case  before  you ;  and  I  feel  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to 
ask  the  Senate,  under  these  circumstances,  to  allow  the  whole  of  the  counsel  to 
make  addresses. 

I  beg  leave  to  assure  you,  senators,  that  in  doing  this  I  am  not  animated,  as 
I  trust,  by  a  spirit  of  idle  vanity,  and  by  the  desire  to  make  an  address  in  a 
great  cause  like  this.  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  know  that 
sometimes  we  can  n^e  more  by  our  silence  than  by  an  effort  to  make  a  public 
address.    I  am  satisfied  from  my  experience  that  great  risks  attend  such  an 
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effort,  especially  when  we  attempt  to  address  the  Senate  or  anj  other  assembly 
extemporaneously ;  and  were  I  to  consult  my  own  feelings  and  inclinationst  I 
would  not  make  this  request;  but,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  by  which 
we  are  surrounded,  if  the  Senate  are  willing  to  enlarge  the  rule,  I  choose  to 
take  the  ri&k  and  to  take  my  chances  of  endeavoring  to  argne  the  case  before 
you,  d-nd  I  feel,  senators,  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  this  is  not  an 
unreasonable  request. 

I  may  say,  although  I  am  not  expressly  authorized  to  do  so,  that  I  am  satis- 
fied the  President  desires  that  his  cause  shall  be  argued  by  the  two  additional 
counsel  whom  he  has  provided  in  the  case,  besides  the  three  counsel  who  were 
heretofore  selected  for  that  purpose ;  and  1  trust  you  will  not. deny  us  this  right. 
I  truElt  that  you  will  feel  at  liberty  to  extend  it  to  all  the  counsel  in  the  case. 
If  we  choose  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  we  will  do  sq.  I  have  no  sort  of  objection, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  ^he  same  right  shall  be  extended  to  all  or  to  more 
than  an  equal  number  of  the  managers  on  the  other  side.  I  trust  that  the  reso- 
lution will  be  so  shaped  as  to  embrace  all  the  counsel  who  are  engaged  in  the 
cause  in  behalf  of  the  President.  I  do  not  know  that  tmder  these  circumstances 
I  shall  be  able  to  interest  the  Senate  at  all.  But  it  is  a  case  of  great  importance. 
On  the  trial  of  Judge  Chase,  six  of  the  managers  weire  permitted  to  address  the 
Senate,  and  five  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  were  permitted  to  address  the 
Senate ;  and  in  a  great  case  like  this,  one  of  such  momentous  magnitude,  a  case 
in  which  the  whole  country  is  interested,  is  it  asking,  senators,  too  much  at  your 
hands,  that  yon  will  enable  us  to  present  his  case  in  the  best  manner  that  we 
may  be  able  to  do  under  the  circumstances  by  which  we  are  suiTounded  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Missoud,  (Mr.  Henderson.)  The  Secretary  will  read  the  original 
proposition  again,  and  also  the  amendment.  ^ 

The  Chief  Clerk.  The  original  order  is  as  follows : 

Ordered^  That  two  of  the  managers  od  the  part  of  the  House  be  permitted  to  file  their 
printed  or  written  arguments  on  or  before  11  oVlock  to-morrow,  and  that  after  an  oral  open- 
ing by  a  manager  and  the  reply  of  one  of  the  President's  counsel,  another  of  the  President's 
counsel  shall  have  the  privilege  of  fiiloj^  a  written  or  making  an  oral  address,  to  be  followed 
by  the  closing  speech  of  one  of  the  President's  coonsel  and  the  final  reply  of  a  manage  under 
the  existing  role. 

The  amendment  of  the  senator  from  Uissouri  is  to  strike  out  all  after  the 

word  "  ordered  "  and  insert : 

That  all  the  managers  not  delivering  oral  arguments  may  be  permitted  to  file  written  arga- 
ments  at  any  time  before  the  24th  instant,  and  the  counsel  for  the  President  not  making  oral 
arguments  may  file  written  arguments  at  any  time  before  11  o'clock  of  Monday,  the  27tfa 
instant. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  make  an  inquiry,  whether  the  proper 
construction  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Missouri 
does  not  open  the  door  iCtad  repeal  the  twenty-first  rule ;  in  short,  whether  it 
does  not  allow  all  the  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  accused  and  all  the  managers 
who  may  see  fit  to  make  oral  arguments  in  the  final  summing  up  ? 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  To  make  that— 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  object  to  debate. 

Mr.  CoNNESS.  To  make  that  entirely  clear,  I  move  to  insert  the  words,  *'  in 
accordance  with  the  twenty-first  rule." 

The  Chief  Justice.  "  Subject  to  the  twenty-first  rule."  • 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  Yes,  "  subject  to  the  twenty -first  rule." 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  accept  the  modification.    That  is  what  it  means  now. 

The  Chief  Justice*  The  Secretary  will  read  the  substitute  as  modified. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered,  That  all  the  managers  not  delivering  oral  arguments  mav  be  permitted  to  file 
written  arguments  at  any  time  before  the  24th  instant,  and  the  counsel  for  the  President'  not 
making  oral  arguments  may  file  written  arguments  at  any  time  after  11  o'clock  of  Monday, 
the  S7Ui  instant,  subject,  ho^eyer,  to  the  twenty-first  rule. 
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l^lr  GoNNBSS.  I  wish  to  insert  that  language  at  the  beginning  after  the  word 
'*  that/'  so  that  it  will  read  "  that,  subject  to  the  twent  j-iirst  rule  "  so  and  so 
shall  be  done. 

Mr.  Hbnobrson.  I  suggest,  ai^er  the  words  '*  oral  arguments,"  to  insert, 
"  except  the  two  managers  delivering  oral  arguments  under  the  twenty-firet  rule." 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  suggest  to  the  senator  from  Mis- 
souri that  his  object  will  be  attained  by  accepting  the  amenament  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  California,  inserting  the  words  *<  subject  to  the  twenty -first  rule." 

Mr.  CoNNBSS.  I  ask  if  it  was  my  privilege  to  offer  it  as  an  amendment.  I  do 
not  know  why  it  was  not  accepted. 

The  Ohibf  JusiiCB.  The  Chief  Justice  understood  it  to  be  accepted. 

Mr.  CoNNBSS.  I  suggest  to  the  Secretary  to  write  it. 

The  Chief  Jufticb.  It  was  written  ana  was  accepted,  as  the  Chief  Justice 
understood,  and  then  afteir  it  was  accepted  the  senator  from  Missouri  proceeded 
still  farther  to  modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Connbss.  I  ajsk  the  Secretary  to  read  it  again  as  I  moved  it. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows ': 

Ordered,  That,  subject  to  the  twenty- fiiBt  rule,  all  the  managers  not  deliyerlDg  oral  argu- 
ments may  be  permitted  to  file  written  arguments  at  any  time  before  the  S4th  instant,  and  the 
counsel  for  the  President  not  making  oral  argpiraents  may  file  written  arguments  at  any  time 
before  11  o'clock  of  Monday,  the  27th  instant. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  California  moves  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  senator  from  Missouri  by  inserting  after  the  word  '*  that" 
the  words  "subject  to  the  twenty-first  rule." 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Is  an  amendment  still  in-order  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  Jt  is. 

Mr.  Tbumbull.  I  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word  "  that"  and  insert 
what  I  send  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  amend  the  amendment  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  word  **  that"  and  inserting : 

As  many  of  the  managers  and  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  as  desiro  to  do  so  be  per- 
mitted to  file  arguments  or  to  address  the  Senate  orally. 

Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Stewart,  and  others  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and 
they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Corbrtt,  I  call  for  the  reading  again. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  clerk  will  report  the  order,  the  amendment  pro* 
posed,  and  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  The  order  originally  proposed  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That^wo  of  the  managers  ou  the  part  of  the  House  be  permitted  to  file  their 
printed  or  written  arguments  on  or  before  11  o'clock  to-morrow ;  and  that  after  an  oral  open- 
ing by  a  manager  and  the  reply  of  one  of  the  President's  counsel,  another  of  the  President's 
coonsel  shall  have  the  priyilegeof  filing  a  written  or  of  making  an  oral  address,  to  be  followed 
by  the  closing  speech  of  one  of  the  President's  counsel  and  (he  final  reply  of  a  manager 
ander  the  existing  rule. 

The  senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Henderson)  proposes  to  amend  that  by  striking 
out  all  after  the  word  "  Ordered  "  and  inserting : 

That,  subject  to  the  twenty-first  rule,  all  the  managers  not  delivering  oral  arguments  may 
be  permitted  to  file  written  arguments  at  any  time  before  the  24th  instant,  and  the  counsel 
for  the  President  not  making  oral  arguments  may  file  written  arguments  at  any  time  before 
11  o*clock  of  Monday,  the  ^th  instant. 

The  senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Trumbull)  proposes  to  amend  the  amendment 
by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  *'that"  and  inserting : 

As  many  of  the  managers  and  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  as  desire  to  do  so  be  per- 
mitted to  file  arguments  or  to  address  the  Senate  orally. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
senator  firom  Illinois  to  the  amendment  of  the  senator  from  MissourL 
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The  qnestion  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  reeulted — ^yeas,  29 ;  nays,  20 ;  a.« 
follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Buclcalew,  ConkliDff,  Cra^in,  Davis.  Doolittle,  Edmonds,  Fenr,  * 
Fessenden,  Fowler,  Orimes,  Henderson,  Hendncks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine. 
Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ramsey,  fctanlshnry,  Sherman, 
Spragne,  Tipton,  Tramhull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  and  Yates— 29. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Connesa,  Corhett,  Dixon,  Drake,  Frelinj;- 
hnysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Pomeroy,  Ro>}!, 
Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  and  Williams—- Sk). 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Cole,  Nye,  Wade,  and  Wilson— 5. 

80  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chibp  Jdstick.  The  question  recurs  on  the  amendment  as  amended. 
Mr.  BucKALBW.  I  move  to  amend  further  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  amend- 
ment the  following  words : 

But  the  conclnsion  *uf  the  oral  ar^ment  shall  he  hy  obo  manager,  as  provided  in  the 
twenty-first  rale.       • 

Mr.  Trumbull.  That  wonid  be  so  necessarily. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justicr.  The  question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the  senator 
from  Missouri,  |  Mr.  Henderson,]  as  amended  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from 
Illinois,  [Mr.  Trumbull.] 

Mr.  Camrron.  I  rise  to  inquire  whether  a  substitute  would  be  in  order  now. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  An  amendment  to  either  proposition  will  be  in  order. 
Does  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  propose  to  offer  an  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Cameron.  Yes,  sir,  by  way  of  substitute. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  will  be  in  order  to  move  a  substitute  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  word  "that"  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  send  my  amendment  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  ail  after  the  word  "  that  *'  in 
the  amendment  as  amended  and  to  insert : 

All  the  managers  and  all  the  counsel  for  the  President  he  permitted  to  file  written  or  printed 
arguments  by  11  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  that  is  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  original  proposition  or  for  the  amendment. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  For  the 'amendment. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Then  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order,  that  it  is  not  in  order  on 
account  of  our  having  voted  that  the  amendment  should  stand  as  it  is. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  in  order  as  an 
amendment.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  senator  from 
Pennpylvania,  [Mr.  Cameron,]  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word  "  that "  in  the 
amendment  as  amended,  and  insert  what  has  been  read. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  move  to  lay  the  order  and  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr  Cameron.] 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the  senator 
from  Missouri  as  amended  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word  **  that "  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  senator  from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Yates.] 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  amendment,  which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
word  "  that "  and  to  insert : 

Four  of  the  manag^ers  and  four  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  be  permitted  to  make 
printed  or  written  or  oral  arguments,  the  managers  to  have  the  opening  and  closing. 

Mr.  Yates  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  I  move  U>  amend  by  ioeerting  at  the  close  ''sabject  to  the 
liinitation  in  the  21st  rule,"  ae  to  the  closing  of  the  case,  because  otherwise  all 
the  managers  might  close. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  amendment  is  not  in  order,  unless  it  is  accepted  by 
the  senator  from  Illinois.  The  senator  from  Maryland  proposes  to  add  *'  snb- 
ieet  to  the  limitation  in  the  2l8t  rule."  Does  the  senator  from  Illinois  acce'pt  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  make  an  inquiry.  Does  not  this 
order  allow  all  four  of  the  managers  to  reply  after  all  four  of  the  President's 
cooneel  have  spoken  1 

Mr.  Johnson.  Not  as  it  is  now  amended. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  it  does  not.  The  Secre- 
tary will  read  the  amendment  as  it  now  stands. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  amend  the  amendment  by  striking  out 
all  afier  the  word  '*  that "  and  inserting. 

Four  of  the  managera  and  foar  of  the  counsel  ibr  the  respondent  be  pennitted  to  make  printed 
or  written  or  oral  arguments,  the  muiagers'to  have  the  opening  and  dosing,  subject  to  the 
limitation  of  the  21st  rule. 

Mr.  Grimes.  I  call  for  the  reading  of  the  21st  rule. 

The  Chief  Ju8Ticr.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  21st  rule. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

XXI.  The  case  on  each  side  shall  be  opened  bj  one  person.  The  final  argument  on  the 
merits  ma^  be  made  hj  two  persons  on  each  side,  (unless  otherwise  ordered^  by  the  Senate 
Qpon  application  for  that  pni^Ktse,)  and  the  argument  shall  be  opened  and  closed  on  the  part 
or  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  to  the  amendment  as  amended  propQsed  hy  the 
senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Henderson.]  Upon  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — yeas,  18 ;  nays,  31 ;  as 
follows  : 

Teas — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Conkling,  Corbett,  Cragin,  DaTis,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Hendricks, 
Howard,  McCreerj,  Morgan,  Morton,  Norton,  Saulsbury,  Sprague,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers, 
and  Yates— ^18. 

Navs — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Cameron,  Cnttell,  Chandler,  Dixon,  Drake,  Edmunds, 
Ferry,  Fessenden,  Frelinghnysen,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morrill  of 
Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont.  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeioj,  Kamsey,  Roas,  Sherman, 
Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Tmmbul),  Willej,  Williams,  and  Wilson — 31. 

KoT  TOTING — Messrs.  Cole,  Conness,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hamphire,  and  Wade — 5., 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  w.as  rejected. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysbn.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  original  pipposition,  as  moved, 
I  believe,  by  the  senator  from  California,  read.  * 

Mr.  Hendricks.  M&  President,  I  move  to  postpone  the  further  consideration 
of  this  subject  until  the  close  of  the  first  argument  on  the  part  of  the  managers. 
I  think  that  argument  ought  to  proceed. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to;  there  being,  on  a  division — ayes,  ID;  noes,  22. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the  senator 
from  Missouri  |Mr.  Henderson]  as  amended  on  motion  of  the  senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Trumbull]  to  the  original  proposition  made  by  the  senator  from 
Maryland,  [Mr.  Vickers.]  Both  the  original  order  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ment will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  The  original  order  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  two  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  bo  permitted  to  file  their 
printed  or  written  arguments  on  or  before  11  o^ciock  to-morrow,  and  that  after  an  oral  open- 
ing by  a  manager  ana  the  repl  j  of  one  of  the  IVesident's  counsel,  another  of  the  President's 
counsel  shall  have  the  privilege  of  filing  a  written  or  of  making  an  oral  address,  to  be 
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followed  by  the  clofiiof?  speech  of  one  of  the  President's  eomisel  and  the  final  reply  of  a 
manager  under  the  existing  rule. 

The  amendment  as  amended  proposes  to  strike  oat  all  after  the  word  *'  Ordered/' 
and  to  insert : 

That  as  many  of  the  managers  and  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  as  desire  to  do  so  be 
permitted  to  file  arguments  or  to  address  the  Senate  orally,  but  the  condosion  of  the  onU 
argument  shall  be  by  one  manager,  as  proyided  in  the  21  st  rule. 

The  Chief  Justice  pnt  the  question  on  the  amendment  as  amended,  and 
declared  himself  at  a  loss  to  decide  the  result. 

Mr.  HoWABi)  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,-  and  they  were  ordered;  and 
being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  28;  nays,  22;  as  follows  : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Conkling,  Cragin,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doollttle,  Edmunds,  Ferry, 
Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McOreery,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tramboll, 
Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  and  Yates--28. 

Nays— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Corbctt,  Drake,  Freling- 
huysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire, 
Pomeroy,  fiamsey,  Ross,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Williams,  and  Wilson — ^22. 

Not  VOTING—Messrs.  Cole,  Conness,  Nye,  and  Wade— 4. 

So  the  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 
The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  order  as  amended. 
Mr.  Edmunds.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  question. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — yeas,  28 ;  nays, 
22 ;  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cragin,  Daris,  Doolittle,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes, 
Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morgan,  Moirill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Norton, 
Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ramsey,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Sumner,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van 
Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 28. 

Nays.— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Corbett^Dixon, 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  MoriTll  of  Vermont,  Patterson  oi 
New  HMmpshire,  Pomeroy,  Boss,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Thayer,  and  Williams — 22. 

Not  VOTIKG. — Messrs.  Cole,  Conness,  Nye,  and  Wade. — 4. 

So  it  was 

Ordered^  That  as  many  of  the  managers  as  desire  to  do  so  be  permitted  to  file  arguments 
or  to  address  the  Senate  orally ;  but  the  conclusion  of  the  bral  argument  shall  be  by  one 
manager,  as  proyided  in  the  twenty-first  rule. 

The  Chief  JusTiCBi  Gentlemen  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, you  will  please  to  proceed  with  the  argument. 

Hon.  John  A.  Logan^  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  thereupon,  under  the  order  just  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  filed  the  following  argument : 

Mr.  President  and  Senators: 

When  one  in  public  life  is  suddenly  called  to  the  discharge  of  a  novel  and 
important  public  duty,  whose  consequences  will  be  great,  and  whose  effects  will 
be  historical,  he  must  betray  an  inordinate  self-esteem,  and  an  unpardonable  luck 
of  modesty,  if  he  did  not  at  the  outset  acknowledge  his  diffidence,  and  solicit 
forbearance. 

And,  sirs,  more  than  any  other  man  do  I  feel  that  it  becomes  me  to  invoke 
the  charity  and  to  ask  the  leniency  of  this  honorable  tribunal.  For  surely, 
never  since  the  foundation  of  this  government,  has  there  been  cast  upon  any  of 
its  servants  a  duty  so  high  and  important  in  its  nature,  so  unusual  and  unex- 
pected in  its  character,  and  so  full  of  good  or  ill  in  its  consequences,  as  the  duty 
with  which  the  managers  on  behalf  of  the  people  now  find  themselves  charged, 
and  one  part  of  which  1  now  reluctantly  find  myself  called  upon  to  perform.  I 
shall  be  sustained  throughout  my  efibrt  by  the  consciousness  that  the  cause  I  in 

Eart  represent  is  too  great  to  be  weakened  by  my  weakness,  and  by  the  sincere 
ope  thati  however  feeble  may  be  my  efforts,  and  however  apparent  may  be  my 
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imperfeetionB,  I  sball  not  be  aceiiBed  of  a  want  of  fairness,  or  fonnd  lacking  in 
conceaeion  and  candor. 

I  wish  to  assure  yon,  senators — I  wisb  most  eaniestlj  and  sincerelj  to  assare 
the  learned  and  honorable  counsel  for  the  defence,  that  we  speak  not  onlj  for  oar- 
selves  bat  for  the  great  body  of  the  people  when  we  say  that  we  regret  this  occa- 
sion, and  we  regret  the  necessity  which  has  devolved  this  daty  aponua.  Hereto- 
fore, sirs,  it  has  been  the  pride  of  every  American  to  point  to  the  chief  magistrate 
of  his  nation.  It  has  been  his  boast  that  to  that  great  office  have  always  been 
brought  the  most  pre-eminent  parity,  the  most  nndoabted  integrity,  and  the 
most  nnquestioned  loyalty  whicn  the  country  could  produce.  However  fierce 
might  be  the  strife  of  party ;  however  clamorous  might  be  the  cry  of  policies; 
however  desperate  might  be  the  struggles  of  leaders  and  of  factions,  it  has 
always  been  felt  that  tlie  President  of  the  United  States  was  an  administrator 
of  the  law  in  all  its  force  and  example,  and  would  be  a  promoter  of  the  welfare 
of  bis  country  in  all  its  perils  and  adversities.  Such  have  been  the  hopes  and 
such  has  been  the  reliance  of  the  people  at  large ;  and  in  consequence,  the  chief 
executive  chair  Has  come  to  assume  in  the  hearts  of  Americans  a  form  so  sacred 
and  a  name  so  spotless  that  nothing  impure  eould  attach  to  the  one,  and  nothing 
dishonorable  could  taint  the  other.  To  do  aaght,  or  to  say  aught  which  will 
disturb  this  cherished  feeling,  will  be  to  destroy  one  of  the  dearest  impressions 
to  which  our  people  ding. 

And  yet,  sirs,  this  is  our  duty  to-day.  We  are  here  to  show  that  President 
Johnson,  the  man  whom  this  Country  ence  honored,  is  unfitted  for  his  place.  We 
are  here  to  show  that  in  his  person  he  has  violated  the  honor  and  sanctity  of  his 
office.  We  are  here  to  show  that  he  usurped  the  powicr  of  his  position  and 
the  emoluments  of  his  patronage.  We  are  here  to  show  that  he  has  not  only 
wilfully  violated  the  law,  but  has  maliciouslv  commanded  its  infringement. 
We  are  here  to  show  that  he  has  deliberately  done  those  things  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and  that  he  has  criminally  left  undone  those  things 
which  he  ought  to  have  done. 

He  has  betrayed  his  countrymen,  that  he  might  perpetuate  his  power,  and 
has  sacrificed  their  interests,  that  he  might  swell  his  authority.  He  has  made 
the  good  of  the  people  subordinate  to  his  ambition,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
community  second  to  his  desires.  Ho  has  stood  in  the  way  which  would  have 
led  the  dismembered  States  back  to  prosperity  and  peace,  and  has  instigated 
them  to  the  path  which  l^d  to  discora  and  to  strife.  He  has  obstructed  acts 
which  were  intended  to  heal,  and  has  counselled  the  course  which  was  in- 
tended to  separate.  The  differences  which  he  might  have  reconciled  by  his 
voice,  he  has  stimnlated  by  his  example.  The  questiens  which  might  have 
been  amicably  settled  by  his  acquiescence,  have  been  aggravated  by  his  inso* 
lence ;  and  in  ail  those  instances  whereof  in  our  articles  we  complain,  he  has 
made  his  prerogatives  a  burden  to  the  oommonwealth,  instead  of  a  blessing  to 
his  constituents. 

And  it  is  not  alone  that  in  his  public  course  he  has  been  shameless  and  guilty, 
but  that  his  private  conduct  has  been  incendiary  and  malignant.  It  is  not  only 
that  he  has  notoriously  broken  the  law,  but  that  he  has  criminally  scoffed  at  the 
framers  of  the  law.  By  public  harangue  and  by  political  arts  he  has  sought  to 
cast'  odium  upon  Congress  and  to  insure  credit  for  himself;  and  thus,  in  a  gov- 
ernment where  equal  respect  and  dignity  should  be  observed  in  reference  to 
the  power  and  authority  conferred  upon  each  of  its  several  departments,  he 
has  attempted  to  subvert  their  just  proportions  and  to  arrogate  to  himself 
their  respective  jurisdictions.  It  is  for  these  things,  senators,  that  to-day  he 
stands  impeached ;  and  it  is  because  of  these  that  the  people  have  bid  us  prose- 
cute. That  we  regret  it,  I  bsve  said  ;  that  they  regret  it,  I  repeat ;  and  though 
it  tears  away  the  beautiful  belief  with  which,  like  a  drapery,  they  had  invested 
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the  altar,  yet  they  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  the^  moBt  expose  and  expel 
the  sacriligiotis  priest,  in  order  to  protect  and  preserve  the  purity  of  the  temple 

Yes,  senators,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  now  stands 
arraigned  at  this  har  to  answer  to  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  which  an 
indignant  and  outraged  people  have  at  length  alleged  against  him.  This  trial 
has  given  us  many  surprises,  hut  no  one  fuct  has  given  us  more  surprise  than 
the  tofie  of  complaint,  which,  by  his  counsel,  he  has  assumed.  Of  what  should 
he  complain  ?  Did  he  think  that  he  could  proceed  in  his  unwarrantable  course 
fo!^^  with  impunity  ?  Did  he  suppose  that  hfi  could  break  down  every  rule 
and  safeguard  in  the  land,  and  that  none  should  say  him  nay  ?  Did  he  believe 
that  because  the  people  were  for  a  time  stricken  into  silence  by  the  audacity 
of  his  acta,  they  would  suffer  in  sadness  and  continue  to  be  dumb?  Did 
he  not  know  that  they  were  jealous  of  their  liberties  and  rights,  and  in  the  end 
would  punish  him  who  attempted  to  tamper  with  either ;  and  now  that  they  are  vis- 
iting upon  him  the  inevitable  result  of  his  misdeeds,  is  it  of  this  that  he  complains  1 
He  should  rather  give  them  thanks  that  they  have  spared  him  so  long,  and  be 
grateful  that  their  magnanimity  has  preserved  him  to  this  hour.  Is  it  of  the  arti- 
cles alleged  against  him  that  he  complains  ?  Sirs,  the  people  have  selected  the 
latest  but  not  the  greatest  instance  of  his  dereliction.  They  hesitated,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  think  Uiat  the  actions  which  they  knew  were  insidious  were  intended 
to  be  revolutionary.  They  preferred  to  attribute  to  the  frailty  of  his  mind  what 
they  should  have  ascribed  to  the  duplicity  of  his  heai't ;  and  when,  day  after  day, 
the  evidences  of  his  falsehood  became  stronger  and  stronger ;  when  month  after 
month  the  baseness  of  his  purpose  became  more  and  more  palpable,  and  when  ses- 
sion after  session  the  proof  of  his  desertion  became  more  and  more  convincing* 
still  they  hesitated,  until  further  hesitation  as  to  him  would  have  been  certain 
destruction  to  them,  and  they  presented  through  us,  not  his  most  flagrant 
offences,  but  only  his  last  offeudings.  Should  be  complain  tliat  they  denounce 
for  the  lesser,  when  he  is  equally  guilty  of  the  greater  crimes  ?  Is  it  of  this  tri- 
bunal that  he  complains  ?  You,  Mr.. President,  preside,  and  most  worthily  pre- 
side, over  the  Supreme  Court,  which  is  the  court  of  last  resort  in  all  this  land.  To 
yon  and  your  associates  is  left  tl»e  final  arbitrament  of  themost  grave  and  important 
controversies  which  concern  our  people.  By  your  education  and  habit  you  are 
fitted  to  pass  upon  serious  issues.  You  are  raised  by  your  jurisdiction  above  the 
ordinary  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  lesser  courts ;  and  this  of  itself  is  a  guaranty 
of  your  impartiality  in  a  forum  like  this.  And  you,  senators,  by  the  theory  and 
stricture  of  ocu*  government  are  constituted  its  most  select  and  responsible  legisla- 
tors. '  By  the  antmgement  and  disposition  of  the  functions  of  our  federal  powers* 
you  occupy  a  sphere  tfaie  exact  parallel  to  which  is  found  in  no  other  government  of 
the  world.  You  are  of  the  President;  and  yet  so  far  separated  from  him  that  you 
are  beyond  his  flatteries  and  above  his  threats.  You  are  of  the  people ;  and  yet 
BO  far  removed  from  them  that  you  are  oot  affected  by  their  local  excitements, 
you  are  not  swayed  by  their  passions  nor  influenced  by  their  tumults.  When  tbe 
Constitution  fixed  the  age  of  eligibility  to  the  Senate,  it  was  that  your  minds 
should  be  matured  and  that  your  judgments  should  be  ripened;  it  was  that  you 
should  have  come  to  that  period  when  reason  is  not  obscured  by  passion,  and 
wisdom  is  gathered  of  experience.  To  such  an  august  body  have  the  people 
committed  their  grievances  ;  and  of  this  he  certainly  should  not  complain.  Does 
he  complain  of  us  ?  Sirs,  it  may  be  that  he  does ;  but  yet  I  feel  that  he  should 
not.  What  we  have  done,  we  have  done  promptly,  but  none  the  less  reluctantly. 
We  felt,  as  ckizens,  the  ii resistible  conviction  that  this  man  was  false  to  every 
citizen ;  and  we  felt,  as  managers,  that  we  did  not  daire  to  jeopardize,  by  un- 
seemly delay  or  fatal  favors,  the  safety  of  a  nation.     We  thought 

"  If  it  were  done,  when  *tis  done,  then  'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly." 

There  had  been  too  much  dallying  with  treason  already.    If  but  a  fbw  short 
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yean  Bge  tniton  liai  been  qni^Iy.seised  aod  speedily  ponished,  there  would 
never  have  been  «  shot  fired  in  rebellion.  If  plotters  had  been  made  to  feel  tbe 
early  gripe  of  die  law,  tb^re  never  would  have  been  a  resort  to  arms.  When  we 
looked  back  and  recalled  the  memories  of  our  battle-fields — when  we  saw  the 
carnage  amid  the  slain,  the  unutterable  woe  of  the  wounded — when  we 
remembered  the  shriek  of  the  widow,  and  the  sob  of  the  orphan-— when 
we  reflected  on  the  devastation  of  our  land,  and  the  burdens  now  on  our 
people*-when  we  turned  us  about  and  saw  in  every  direction  the  miseries  and 
the  mischiefs  which  foUol^  every  war,  no  mattef  bow  just,  and  when  we  reminded 
ourselves  that  all  this  would  not  have  been,  had  treason  been  executed  for  its 
overt  acts  before  yet  its  bands  were  red ;  and  when  we  felt,  as  we  do  all  feel, 
that  to  delay  might  bring  all  this  and  more  again  upon  us,  we  could  not  and  did 
not  pause.  We  urged  this  trial  at  V  railroad  speed."  In  view  of  such  results, 
gelf-preeervation  would  have  dictated  that  we  should  ask  for  "  lightning  speed." 
Ougiit  he  to' complain}  If  he  is  guilty,  then  there  is  no  speed  too  great  for 
his  deserts.  If  he  is  innocent,  there  is  none  too  great  for  his  deliverance.  It 
is  the  fact,  then,  that  we  have  desired  to  advance  this  case  with  all  possible 
speed ;  but  it  is  not  the  fact  that  we  have  advanced  with  all  possible  rigor.  We 
only  desired  to  be  just;  we  did  not  wish  to  be  severe.  If  we  had  been  actu- 
ated by  anj  spirit  other  than  a  sense  of  our  high  duty,  we  might  have 
given  the  Prestdent  cause  to  complain.  We  might  have  asked,  and  asked  it  in  the 
atrength  of  authority,  too,  that  pending  the  trial  he  should  have  been  placed 
under  arrest,  or  at  least  suspended  from  his  offioe.  The  English  practice 
would  have  sanctioned  this.  May,  in  his  treatise  on  the  law,  privilege,  &c., 
of  Parliament,  says : 

If  the  accused  be  a  peer  be  m  attached  or  retained  in  custody  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Lords ;  if  a  commoner,  he  is  taken  into  costody  by  the  sergeant-at-arms  attending  the  Com- 
mons, by  whom  he  is  delivered  to  the  ffentleman  nsher  of  the  black  rod,  in  whose  custody 
he  remains  until  he  is  admitted  to  bail  oy  the  House  of  Lords,  or  otherwise  ^sposed  of  by 
their  order.    (Chapter  23.) 

In  Wooddlson,  we  findat  was  customary  fbr  the  Commons  to  request  the  Lords 
that  the  person  impeached  "may  be  sequestered  from  his  seat  in  Parliament,  or 
be  committed,  or  that  the  peers  will  take  order  for  his  appearance  according 
as  the  degree  of  the  imputation  justifies  more  or  less  severity.''  The  Com- 
mons demanded  that  Clarendon  be  sequestered  from  Parliament  and  committed. 
(6  Howell's  Sute  Trials,  395;  11  Howell,  733.) 
Lord  Stafford  was  sequestered  in  1641.  (2  Nalson's  Collections,  7.)  * 
In  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  Blount,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Senate  as 
follows,  July  7,  1797 : 

That  the  said  William  Blount  be  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  messen^r  of  this  honse 
hdUI  he  shall  enter  into  reco^izanoe,  himself  in  the  sum  of  $20,000,  wiui  two  sufficient 
sureties  in  the  sum  of  $15,000  each,  to  appear  and  answer  such  articleis  of  impeachment  as 
may  be  exhibited  against  him. 

On  the  18th  day  of  Jane,  1788,  in  the  Virginia  convention,  George  Mason 
objected  to  the  pardoning  power  vested  in  tbe  President  for  ordinary  crimes. 
Mr.  Madison  in  reply  said :  *'  There  is  one  secnrity  in  this  case  to  which  gen- 
tlemen may  not  not  have  adverted ;  if  the  President  be  connected  in  any  sus- 
picions manner  with  any  person,  and  there  be  grounds  to  believe  he  will  shelter 
bun,  the  Honse  of  Representatives  can  impeach  bim;  they  (evidently  referring 
to  the  Senate,  or  the  Senate  in  conneotion  with  the  House)  can  remove  him  if 
found  guUtj ;  they  can  nupend  kirn  when  nupected,  and  the  power  will  devolve 
upon  tiie  Vice-President." 

Therefore,  as  we  have  not  asked  what  we  might  have  so  consistently  demanded, 
I  feel  that  he  has  no  ground  of  discontent  with  us.  What,  then,  is  be  to  answer  ? 
He  is  to  make  defence  to  the  charge  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  virtue  of  their  sovereignty,  do  proclaim  against 

2  I  p— Vol.  ii        . 
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him.  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  tmdentood,  ^ben  I  say  that  Ae  allegation  eof&ei 
from  the  people  in  their  sovereignty — ^in  their  supreme  capacity  as  the  mlers  of 
us  all.  By  remembering  this,  we  may  escape  from  the  narrow  confines  of  legal 
technicalities,  and  be  governed  by  more  extended  and  liberal  redes  than  prevail 
in  the  courts  of  the  common  law.  It  shall  not  be  tmthfally  said  that  the  cbarges 
which' come  from  a  whole  people  are  ft-ivolons  and  Tain  ;  it  shall  not  longer  be 
claimed  that  that  which  a  community  in  its  aggregate  capacity  asserts  is 
insufficient  and  of  no  avail;  the  mighty  mass  of  men  who  are  the  na- 
tion— ^the  great  unit  of  minds  who  are  this  Union — of  minds  enlightened, 
of  thoughts  profound,  of  discrimination  quick,  and  purpose  steady,  of  hearts 
free,  of  souls  resolved,  of  all  the  elements  which  make  this  nation  what 
it  is— ^a  nation  young  in  years,  but  mature  in  action.  The  murmur  of  thia 
nation  is  mighty,  and  its  accusations  cannot  be  ignored.  Here,  at  least, 
it  may  be  said:  ''Vox  poptdi  vox  Dct'*— "the  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
voice  of  God."  It  is  for  this  reason  that  neither  a  demurrer  to  test  any  questions 
of  law,  or  a  motion  to  quash,  to  decide  any  questions  of  fact,  have  ever  been  per- 
mitted to  be  interposed  against  any  article  of  impeachment,  no  matter  wherever 
or  whenever  such  have  been  presented.  And  yet.  before  issue  joined  upon  the 
present  occasion,  it  was  asseverated  against  those  who  favored  this  proceeding-  that 
they  wei'e  about  to  pervert  the  Constitution,  to  submerge  the  law,  and  further 
their  partisan  ambitions  by  the  proclamation  of  charges,  which  on  their  face 
are  fkbnlous  and  weak,  if  not  absurd  and  contumacious ;  and  in  the  answer 
which  this  respondent  has  made  he  has  announced,  as  one  of  the  issues  upon 
which  70U  are  to  pass,  that  several  of  our  articles  are  insufficient  in  law,  and 
inadequate  in  fact.  I  repeat,  sirs,  that  this  is  an  anomalous  answeir.  The  fiat 
of  a  people  when  solemnly  pronounced  against  one  to  whom  they  have  delegated 
official  favors,  and  whom  they  have  charged  with  derelictions  of  official  duty, 
can  never  be  treated  as  an  empty  sound,  nor  their  inquiry  regarded  as  aa  idle 
ceremony.  And  here  I  wish  to  impress  upon  these  triers  the  important  fact, 
that  every  article  which  we  here  present  fitands  in  thp  light  of  a  separate  count 
in  an  indictment,  and  must  be  decided  as  a  separate  issue  on  its  own  merits.  It 
should  not  be  permitted,  where  any  count  is  found  to  contain  matter  of  sab- 
stance,  that  the  accused  should  have  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  because  of  insuffi- 
ciency in  matters  of  form. 

It  is  the  rule  that  all  questions  pf  law  or  of  fact  are  to  be  decided,  in  these 
proceedings,  by  the  final  vote  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused.  It 
is  9IS0  the  rule,  that  in  determining  this  general  issue  senators  must  consider ' 
the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  in  law  or  in  fact  of  every  article  of  accusation. 
But  the  insufficiency  which  they  are  to  consider  is  not  the  technical  insufficiencj 
by  which  indictments  are  measured.  No  mere  insufficiency  of  statement — no 
mere  want  of  precision — no  mere  lack  of  relative  averments — no  mere  abseace 
of  legal  verbiage,  can  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  accused.  The  insufficiency 
which  will  avail  him  must  be  such  an  entire  want  of  substance  as  takes  all 
soul  and  body  &om  the  charge  and  leaves  it  nothing  but  a  shadow.  Neither 
shall  the  respondent  be  allowed  to  escape  because  of  any  immaterial  variance 
between  the  averment  and  the  proof.  If  we  have  succeeded  in  sustaining  the 
principal  weight  of  each  separate  article,  then  we  are  entitled  to  a  finding  upon 
each.  These  are  the  propositions,  which  I  gather  from  the  following  authori- 
ties :  Trial  of  Judge  Peck,  page  232,  (Mr.  Wirt,  counsel  for  respondent ;)  Mr. 
Webster,  in  the  trial  of  Judge  Prescott,  page  25 ;  Mr.  Shaw,  in  the  same  case, 
page  45 ;  Report  from  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to 
inspect  the  Lords  Journals,  April  30,  1794. 

Story  on  the  Constitution  sajs  : 

It  ifi  obvious  that  the  strictness  of  the  formsrof  proceeding  in  cases  of  offences  at  common 
law,  are  ill->adapted  to  impeachments.  The  very  habits  growing  ont  of  judicial  omplojmeDts, 
the  rigid  manner  in  which  the  discretion  of  judges  is- limited  and  fenced  in  on  aU  sides  in 
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tfder  to  protect  perBons  aceused  of  erimes,  -by  rales  and  precedents,  and  the  adherence  to 
tecbnicaf  principles  which,  pethaiw,  distinguishes  this  branch  of  the  law  more  than  any 
other,  are  all  iu-adapted  to  the  trial  of  political  offences  in  the  broad  course  of  impeach- 
ments. •  •  •  *  There  is  little  technical  in  the  mode  of  proceeding ;  the  charges  are 
sufficiently  dear,  and  ye(,  in  a  general  form,  there  are  few  exceptions  which  arise  in  the 
application  of  evidence,  which  grow  out  of  mere  technical  rales  and  quibbles  ;  and  it  has 
repeatedly  been  seen  that  the  functions  hare  been  better  Tinderstood,  and  more  liberally  and 
justly  expounded  by  statesmen  than  hj  mere  lawyers.  An  illustrious  instance  of  this  sort  is 
upon  record  in  the  case  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  where  the  question  whether  an 
impeacfament  was  abated  by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  was'  decided  in  the  negative  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  well  as  the  House  of  Commons,  against  what  seemed  to  be  tne  weight  of 
prafesaonal  opinion.    (Story,  sec  762,  763.) 

WHAT   ARB  IMPEACHABLE   OPFBNCBfi T      . 

The  next  qnestion  which  it  Is  proper  to  ask  is,  For  what  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors piay  aa  officer  be  impeached  ?  Caa  he  be  impeached  for  any  other 
than  an  indictable  offence  T  The  authorities  certainly  sustain  the  mana^rs 
in  asserting  that  he  may  be.  We  cannot  search  through  all  the  cases,  as  tney 
are  too  nnmerpos,  but  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  some  that  should 
be  regarded  as  good  authority,  and  the  opinions  o{  those  who  should  be  r^arded- 
as  learned  in  \/tie  law. 

Mr.  Madison,  in  discussing  the  power  of  the  President,  used  the  following 

langu^e : . 

What  will  be  the  motives  which  the  President  can  feel  for  the  abuse  of  his  po\^r  and  the 
restraints  that  operate  te  prevent  it  ?  In  the  first  place,  he  will  be  im]((eachable  by  this  house 
before  the  Senate  for  such  an  act  of  mal-administration ;  for  I  contend  that  the  wanton 
removal  of  meritorious  officers  would  subject  him  to  impeachment  and  removal  from  his 
ovrn  high  tmst.    (Annals  of  Congress,  1804-5,  vol.  i,  page  517.) 

The  trial  of  Blount,  178^'8d.     Story,  in  speaking  of  that  case,  says : 

In  the  argnment  upon  Blount's  impeachment,  it  was  pressed  with  great  earnestness  that 
there  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  Constitution  which  confines  impeachment  to  official  acts,  and  it 
is  against  the  plainest  dictates  of  common  sense  that  such  a  restraint  should  be  in^M»ed. 
(Story,  sec  8(«.)  .         '  '  ■ 

Trial  of  Judge  Chase,  February  26, 1805.    Mr.  Manager  Nicholson  says : 

If.  therefore,  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  accept  a  bribe,  he  certainly  can- 
not be  indicted  for  it,  and  yet  no  m'an  can  doubt  that  he  might  be  impeached.  If  one  of  the 
headu  of  departments  should  undertake  to  recommend  to  office  for  pay,  he  certainly  might  be 
impeached  for  it,  and  yet  I  would  ask  under  what  law  and  in  what  court  could  he  be  in- 
dicted.   (Judge  Chase's  Trial,  page  564.) 

In  the  trial  of  Judge  Chase,  Mr.  Manager  Randolph  says : 

It  has  been  contended  that  an  offence  to  be  impeachable  must  be  indictable.  For  what, 
then,  I  pray  you,  was  it  that  this  provision  of  impeachment  fouud  its  way  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. *  *  *  If  the  Constitution  did  not  contemplate  a  distinction  between  an  im- 
peachable and  an  indictable  offence,  whence  this  cumbrous  and  expensive  process,  which 
nas  cost  us  so  much  labor  and  so.  much  anxiety  to  the  nation  f  Whence  thi«  idle  parade — ■* 
this  wanton  waste  of  time  and  treasure — ^when  the  ready  intervention  of  a  court  and  jury 
alone  was  wanting  to  rectify  the  evil  1    (Annals  of  Congress,  1804-5,  page  643.) 

By  permission  of  the  senators  I  will  read  some  extracts  that  I  have  made 
from  the  speeches  of  some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  England  on  this  same 
qaestion,  which  was  discussed  in  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline  in  the  year  1820. 

Earl  Grey,  in  ^peakin^  of  the  powers  of  Parliament,  said : 

He  must  maintain  this  principle,  supported  on  tlie  ground  of  parliamentary  law,  and 
bottomed  on  the  constitution  of  the  conntry,  that  on  all  occasions,  when  a  great  state  neces- 
Bitj  or  a  matter  of  great  state  expediency  exists.  Parliament  were  vested  with  extraordinary 
powers,  and  it  became  their  duty,  to  exercise  those  extraordinary  powers  in  order  to  procure 
that  remedy  commensurate  with  such  state  necessity  or  expediency,  which  no  proceeding  in 
a  court  of  law  coiUd  effect.    (Ist  vol.  p.  8,  Trial  Queen  Caroline.) 

In  the  same  case,  Brougham  (since  made  a  lord)  said : 

Iiopeachment  was  a  remedy  for  cases  not  cognizable  by  the  ordinary  jurisdiction.  *  * 
The  House  of  Commons  might  impeach  for  whatever  was  indictable,  but  they  also  might 
impeach  in  casee  where  no  md|ctment  could  be  found.    He  submitted,  therefore,  that  some 
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satisfactory  reason  onght  to  be  stated  why  impeacbment  was  not  resorted  to  in  tlda  Imtanoe. 
(Vol.  1,  p.  »J.) 

Agaiu,  he  sajs: 

The  learoed  attorney  general  had  held  that  no  impeaohment  could  lie  unless  some  law  wtg 
violated ;  but  the  opinion  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  greatest  writers  on 
the  law  of  impeachment.  Lord  Coke  did  not  so  limit  the  power  of  Parliament.  He  regarded 
this  power  as  most  extensive,  and  in  describing  it  quoted  this  remarkable  expresi^ion: 
*'  That  it  was  so  large  and  capacious  that  he  could  not  place  bounds,  to  it  eltlier  in  space  or 
time."  In  short,  this  maxim  has  been  laid  down  as  irrefragable,  that  whatever  mischief  is 
done,  and  no  remedy  could^otherwise  bo  obtained,  it  is  competent  for  Parliament  to  impeach. 
*  *  *  Wby  was  impeachment  competent  in  the  case  of  the  misdemeanor  of  a  pu^lk 
functionary  7  Expressly  because  no  remedy  was  to  be  found  by  any  other  means ;  because  an 
act  had  been  committed  which  justice  required  should  be  punished,  but  whi<A  could  onlj 
be  reached  by  Parliament*  •  *  •  #  •  ♦  • 

It  happened  that  the  very  first  impeachment  which  occurred  in  the  history  of  Parliameiit 
was  one  which  neither  related  to  a  public  officer  nor  to  any  offence  known  to  tiie  law.  It 
was  the  case  of  Richard  Lyons  and  others,  who  were  complained  of  for  removing  the  staple 
of  wool  to  Paris,  for  lending  money  to  the  king  on  usurious  contracts.  The  statute  agaio^t 
usury  hail  not  then  been  passed,  and  there  were  various  other  charges  against  the  parties 
which  formed  no  legal  onence.  The  case  was  one  iu  which  merchants  were,  among  other 
things,  charged  with  compounding  duties  with  the  king  for  a  small  percentage. 

Also  the  ^  case  of  Sir  Giles  Mompessen,  for  the  sale  oi  patents."  This  wa? 
not  an  indictable  offence,  and  is  the  more  remarkable  from  being  recorded  in 
**  Coke's  Institutes."  Hence,  we  find  that  in  the  very  inception  of  trials  of 
impeaohment  bo  indictable  offence  need  ha^e  been  committed. 

Again,  we  find  Mr.  Brougham  stating : 

*'  That  the  house  would  exercise  the  right  of  impeachment,  not  becsiuse  the  offence  wu 
liable  to  a  Sve  pounds  penalty — ^not  because  it  was  indictable,  but  because -some  evil  bad 
been  committea  which  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  could  not  reach.  *  This  he  conceived  was 
the  only  constitutional  principle  upon  which  imneachment  rested.  *  •  •  The  case  of 
Mr.  Hastings  illustrates  his  argument,  for  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  preferred  ag^snt  bini, 
four  out  of  nve  were  for  offences  of  a  nature  of  which  no  court  of  law  could  take  cognizance- 
(V0I..I,  pp.  62  and  63.) 

I  again  tall  attention  to  the  arguments  and  opinions  of  learned  men  of  oar 
own  cottUtrjy  which  most  clearly  sustain  our  view  on  the  point  now  under  dis- 
cussion. 

On  the  trial  of  Judge  Peck,  Mr.  Manager  Buchanan  says  : 

-^  gross  abuse  of  granted  power,  and  an  usurpation  of  power  not  granted,  are  offences 
equally  worthy  of  and  liable  to  impeachment.    (Page  428.) 

In  the  same  case,  Mr.  Manager  Wickliffe's  remarks  are  so  applicable  to  tbt 
conduct  of  the  respondent  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  giving  them  in  this 
connection.     He  says : 

Take  the  case  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.    Suppose  him  base  eno<agh--<n'  foolish 

enough,  if  you  please — to  refuse  his  sanction  to  any  and  every  act  which  Congress  may  pass. 

This  IS  a  power  which,.according  to  the  Constitution,  he  can  exercise.     WiU  it  be  contended 

^that  he  could  be  indicted  for  it  as  a  misdemeanor  in  any  court,  state  or  federal?     Yet,  wb<^ 

'is  the  man  who  would  hesitate  to  remove  him  from  office  by  impeachment  ?     (Peck's  Tiial, 

1831,  pag«  309.) 

In  the  same  case*  Mr.  Wirt,  of  counsel  for  the  tespondent,  said : 

(Constitution,  art.  2,  sec.  4.)  "The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  ofBcen  shall  be 
removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  on  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  or  misdemeanors."  The  Constitution  itself  defines  treason,  but  it  does  not  define 
bribery,  nor  does  it  define  those  other  high  crimes  and  mipdemeanors  for  which  these  officers 
may  bo  impeached  and  removed.  Now,  what  does  the  Constitution  mean  by  tho  expressioQ 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ?  It  has  a  meanin«r ;  what  is  it  ?  and  where  are  you  to  look 
for  it  7  The  phrase  is  obviously  borrowld  from  the  common  law ;  this  instrument  thus,  by 
its  own  terms,  connects  itself,  in  this  instance,  with  the  common  law,  and  authorizes  yon  to 
go  to  that  law  tor  an  explanation  of  its  meaning.  In  the  very  proceeding,  therefore,  in 
which  you  are  now  engaged,  the  common  law  is  in  force  for  the  definition  of  the  high  criow 
or  misdemeanor  which  you  ^fe  called  on  to  punish.  (Peck's  Trial,  pp.  498  and  499.) 

Mr.  Story,  in  discussing  what  are  the  functions  to  be  performed  in  impeach- 
ments, says : 
The  ofienccs  to  which  the  power  of  impeachment  has  been  and  is  ordinarily  applied  as  a 
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remedy,  are  of  a  potitieal  character,  «  «  «  •  what  are  aptly  termed  political  offences, 
^rowiup  oat  of  pemoaal  miscondact  or  grom  ne^1ect|  or  usurpations,  or  habitual  disregard  of 
the  paoiic  iiilerests,  in  the  discharge  of  duties  orpolitical  office  These  are  so  various  in  their 
diaracter,  and  so  indefinable  in  their.actual  inTofutions,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  provide 
systomatieally  for  them  by  positive  lavr.  Tbey  must  be  examined  upon  very  broad  and  com- 
preheofliTO  principles  of  public  policy  and  duty.  They  must  be  judg;ed  of  by  the  habits,  and 
rules,  and  principles  of  diplomacy,  of  departmental  operations  and  arrangements  ;  in  short, 
by  a  great  variety  of  circumstances*  as  well  those  which  aggravate  as  those  which  extenuate 
or  justify  the  offensive  acts  ;  which  do  not  properly  belong  lo  the  judicial  character  in  the 
ordinary  administration  of  justice,  and  are  far  removed  from  the  reach  of  municipal  juris- 
prudence.     *♦*♦••»    (Story  on  Const,  see  762.)         , 

TreaBon  is  defined  in  the  Constitution  itself;  bribery  is  defined  bj  common 
law ;  and  Mr.  Story^  in  didcnssing  the  definition  of  impeachable  crimes,  says : 

The  only  practical  question  is,  What  are  deemed  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ?  Now, 
neither  the  Constitution  nor  any  statute  of  the  United  States  has  in  any  manner  defined 
aoy  crimes  except  treason  and  bribery  to  be  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  as  such 
impeachable.  In  what  manner,  then,  are  ih*iy  to  be  ascertained  ?  Is  the  silence  of  the 
statute  book  to  be  deemed  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  party  until  Congress  have  made  a  leg- 
ulaiive  declaration  and  enumeration  of  the  offences  which  shall  be  deemed  high  crimes  and 
misdemeaoorB  ?  If  so,  then,  as  has  been  truly  remarked,  the  power  of  impeachment,  except 
as  to  the  two  expressed  cases,  is  a  cx>mplete  nullity  ;  and  the  party  is  wholly  dispunishable, 
however  eikormous  may  be  his  corruption  or  criminality.    (  Story  s  Com.,  See.  7M. ) 

In  further  reasoning  npon  the  same  subject,  he  says : 

There  are  many  offences,  purely  political,  which  have  been  held  to  be  within  the  reach 
of  parliamentary  impeachments,  not  one  of  which  is  in  the  slightest  manner  alluded  to  in 
oar  etatate  books.  And,  indeed,  political  offences  are  of  so  various  and  complex  a  character, 
>4o  utterly  incapable  of  being  defined  or  classified,  that  the  task  of  positive  legislation  would 
be  impracticable,  if  not  almost  absurd  to  attempt  it.  *  *  *  The  only  safe  guide,  in  such 
cases,  must  be  the  common  law,  which  is  the  ^ardian  at  once  of  private  rights  and  public 
liberties ;  and  however  much  it  may  fall  in  with  the  political  theories  of  certain  statesmen 
aud  jurists,  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  common  law  belonging  to  and  applicable  to  the 
nation  in  ordinary  cases,  no.  one  yet  has  been  bold  enough  to  assert  that  the  power  ot 
impeachment  is  limited  to  offences  positively  defined  in  the  statute  book  of  the  Union  as 
ioipeachable  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.    (See.  798.) 

Also  same  authority : 

In  examining  the- parliamentary  history  of  impeachments,  it  will  be  found  that  many 
offences  not  easily  definable  by  law,  and  many  of  a  purely  political  character,  have  been 
dt^med  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  worthy  of  tins  extraordinary  remedy.  Thus  lord 
chancellors  and  judges  and  other  magistrates  have  not  onlv  been  impeached  for  bribery,  and 
actiug  grossly  contrary  to  the  duties  of  their  ofiice,  but  for  misleading. their  sovereign  by 
unconstitutional  opinions,  and  for  attempts  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws,  and  introduce 
wbitrary  power.  So,  where  a  lord  chancellor  has  been  thought  to  have  put  the  great  seal  to 
an  iifouminiouB  treaty ;  a  lord  admiral  to  have  neglected  the  safeguard  of  the  sea ;  an  ambas- 
t$ador  to  have  betrayed  his  trust ;  a  privy  counsellor  to  haye  propounded  or  supported  per- 
nicious and  dishonorable  measures ;  or  a  confidential  adviser  of  his  sovereign  to  have  obtained 
exorbitant  grants,  or  incompatible  employmeats— these  have  been  all  deemed  impeachable 
offences.     (Story's  Com.,  book  3,  chap.  10,  sec  798.) 

Mr.  Story,  after  bis  examination  of  impeachment  trials  in  England  and  the 
few  cases  in  this  country,  came  to  the  following  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  rulp 
applicable  to  trials  of  impeachment  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

CoDgiv«8  have  unhesitatingly  adopted  the  conclusion  that  no  previous  statute  is  necessary 
t<i  authorise  an  impeachment  for  any  ofiSci^l  misconduct,  and  the  rules  of  proceeding,  aad 
the  rules  of  evidence,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  decision,  have  been  uniformly  promulgated 
hy  the  known  doctrines  of  the  common  law  and  parliamentary  usage.  In  the  few  cases  of 
impeachment  which  have  hitherto  been  tried,  no  one  of  the  charges  has  rested  upon  any 
staiatable.misdemeanor.    (Story's  Com.,  book  3,  chapter  10,  section  7^7.) 

Although  we  have  shown  that  both  English  and  American  authorities  sustain 
na  iu  the  position  that  an  offence  need  not  be  punishable  or  indictable  by  statute 
law  to  be  an  impeachable  offence,  yet  we  are  told  that  British  precedent 
should  not  influence  the  case,  because  they  hold  the  ministers'  of  the  Grown 
accountable  for  the  honesty,  legality,  and  utiiity  of  measures  proposed  by  them, 
and  punishable  by  itapeachment  for  failure  in  any  of  these  particulars ;.  yet  that 
coustructioB  of  the  law  of  impeachable  offences  has  obtained  because  Parlia- 
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neat  in  Great  Britain  id  substaatially  omnipotent ;  tbaj  may  paM  em  f^atfacUh 

retroactive  laws,  bills  of  attaindej:,  and  «ven  cbange  tbe  eonstitntion  itself; 
therefore,  that,  when  the  Commons  present  anj  officer  of  the  gotetnment  for 
any  claimed  offence,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  whether  it  is  made  so  by  anj 
pre-existing  laws;  because,  if  the  Commons  impeach  and  the  Peers  adjadge 
the  party  presented  guilty,  tbe  joint  action  of  the  two  houses  woHld  only  be, 
in  effect,  to  declare  the  act  complained  of  to  be  noxious  or  injurione,  although 
not  so  enacted  by  any  previous  legislation,  and  that  this  would  be  within  their 
clear  right.  But  that  oiyr  Constitution,  by  prohibiting  the  passage  pf  any  retroac- 
tive or  ex  fOMt  facto  law,  or  any  bill  of  attainder,  has  limited  impeachment  for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  to  those  acts  only  which  have  been  declared  to  be  such 
.  crimes  and  misdemeanors  by  pre-existing  laws  ;  and,  therefore,  iu  this  coantrr. 
whatever  might  be  the  case  in  England,  impeachment  must  be  limited  to  such 
offences  only  as  are  so  made  by  statute,  or  at  common  law.  There  is  force  and 
speciousnesa,  to  say  no  more,  in  this  view,  and  it  deserves  a  careful  a^d  candid 
consideration. 

The  weight  of  the  argament  is  derived  from  the  suggestion  that  the  judg- 
ment following  impeachment  is  in  truth  a  punishment  of  crime :  that  failing, 
the  argument  fails.  True  it  is,  our  Constitution  forbids  the  passage  of  anj 
retroactive  or  ex  post  facto  law,  or  bill  of  attainder,  as  a  punishment  for  crime ; 
but  it  is  eqnally  true  that  it  says  that  *' judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment 
shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualification 'to  hold 
and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States ;  but 
the  party  convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial, 
judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law."  Thus  it  appears  that  the  judg- 
ment of  impeachment  is  not  a  punishment  for  crimes  nor  misdemeanors,  but 
extends  only  to  removal  from  office  or  disqualification  to  hold  office,  leaving  the 
party  (if  a  crime  is  committed)  to  be  punished  therefor  by  other  provisions  of 
law,  which  shall  neither  be  retroactive,  ex  post  factor  nor  in  the  nature  of  a  bill 
of  attainder. 

This  provision  would  seem,  therefore,  to  make  it  clear  that  impeachment  is  not 
a  punishment  for  crime.  True,  an  officer  may  be  impeached  for  a  crime,  techni- 
cally, either  by  common  or  statute  law,  but  he  cannot  be  punished  therefor  as  a  part 
of  the  judgment  of  impeachment.  He  can  only  be  removed  from  office,  and  bis 
pnnishmeut,  if  any,  is  left  to  the  ordinary  courts.  We  are  led  to  consider,  there- 
fore, whether,  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
the  term  <'  n  moval  from  office*'  is  anywhere  used  as  the  penalty  for  a  crime. 
Of  course  that  phrase  must  have  the  same  construction,  whether  found  in  the  ^ 
Constitution,  which  is  paramount  law  only,  or  in  the  statutes  enacted  in  con- 
formity with  the  Constitution,  which  are  equally  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  it  is  admitted  by  all  sides  that  any  officer  may  be  removed  under  our 
laws  for  any  reason,  no  reason,  or  for  political  reasons  simply,  the  content 
between  the  Executive  and  Congress  being  as  to  the  person  or  body  by  whom 
Bttch  removal  shall  be  exercised— whether  by  the  President  alone,  or  by  the 
President  and  Senate  in  concurrence,  or  whether  such  right  of  removal  may  be 
restrained  by  legislation. 

This  power  of  removal  .by  somebody  is  recognized  in  a  variety  of  statutes, 
but  nowhere  as  the  penalty  for  crime.  The  phrase  "  removal  from  office*'  appears 
only  once  in  the  Constitution.  Must  it  not,  therefore,  have  the  same  meaning 
and  construction  there  as  it  does  in  the  other  laws  of  the  United  States  7  Is  not 
this  construction  of  the  phrase  "  removal  from  office"  made  certain  by  the  aui- 
form  legislation  and  practice  of  the  government  1  And  as  the  phrase  *'  removal  * 
from  office"  is  only  found  in  the  Constitution  as  the  consequence  of  convictioa 
upon  impeachment,  the  judgment  of  which  can  extend  no  further  than  such 
removal  or  disqualification  for  office,  is  it  not  equally  certain  that  such  judgment 
is  not  a  punishment  for  crime,  and,  therefore,  that  an  officer  m.iy  be  removed  by 
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impeadlimeDt  for  politieai  ^^abodb,  us  he  may  be  for^  the  same  -reaflons  bj  any 
department  of  the  goTemment  in  which  the  right  of  removal  is  vested  1 

Ib  not  this  view  of  the  constitational  provision  strengthened  by  this  consid-' 
eratioii— that  by  the  theory  of  and  practice  under  the  Constitution,  every  officer, 
other  than  the  President  and  Vice-President,  may  be,  and  in  practice  is,  remov- 
able hj  the  power  that  appoioted  him  at  pleasure ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  the 
service  of  the  government,  in  the  judgment  of  the  appointing  power,  seems  to 
make  such  removal  necessary  and  proper  ?  Is  it  not,  therefore,  more  consonant 
with  the  theoKy  of  the  Constitution  to  hold  that  the  President  may  be  removed 
from  office  by  presentment  of  the  House,  who  represent  in  his  case  the  people 
who  appointed  him,  if  the  reasons  for .  the  removal  shall  be  found  sufficient  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  who,  by  the  Constitution,  are  to  adjudicate  thereupon  ? 
Can  we  not  illustrate  this  by  supposing  a  case  of  inability  in  the  President  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office  because  of  his  insanity  ?  Now,  insanity  is  not  a 
crime,  but  every  act  of  an  insane  man  might,  and  almost  necessarily  would,  be 
a  misdemeanor  in  office. 

Is  the  phrase  ''  misdemeanor  in  office"  any  more  than  the  Norman  French 
translation  of  the  English  word  misbehavior  ?  Judges  are  to  hold  office  during 
good  b^avior.  Is  not  that  equivalent  to  saying  they  hold  office  during  good 
demeanor,  t. «.,  while  they  demean  themselves  well  in  office  ?  Are  not  both 
phrases  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  one  '*  dum  se  bene  gesserit  T' 

How  18  an  insane  president  or  an  insane  judge  to  be  removed  under  our  Con- 
stitution ?  Cleai'ly,  not  until  his  insanity  is  ascertained.  By  whom  is  that  to 
be  ascertained  ?  The  Constitution  makes  no  provision,  save  by  presentment  by 
the  House,  and  adjudication  by  the  Senate.  And  it  is  remarkable,  as  sustain- 
ing this  arroment,  that  the  first  case  of  impeachment  of  a  judge  under  onr  Con- 
stitatien,  Judge  Pickering's,  was  of  an  insane  man,  as  the  defence  allege,  and 
clearly  made  out  by  evidence.  Judge  Pickering  was  removed,  the  defence  of 
insanity  apparently  not  being  considered  by  the  Senate.  Is  it  not  dear  that 
the  process  of  impeachment,  under  the  English  constitution,  being  a  mode  of 
punishntent  of  all  crimes,  as  well  as  a  method  by  which  an  officer  whose  official 
or  personal  conduct  was  hurtful  to  the  state  might  be  removed,  that  our  Con- 
stitution limiting  the  form  of  impeachment  to  removal,  only  takes  away  from  it 
its  poBttlve.  eleiaent  which  it  vests  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  alone ;  thua 
leaving  the  process  of  impeachment  an  inquisition  of  office  for  any  act  of  the 
officer  or  cause  which  the  House  of  Representatives  might  present  as,  and  the 
Senate  adjudicate  to  be  hurtful  to  the  state  or  injurious  to  the  common  weal. 

Will  any  one  say  that  if  the  President  should  veto  every  bill  that  should 
pass  the  Congrese,  (and  there  not  be  a  two-thirds  vote  against  his  veto,)  and 
thereby  defeat  aU  appropriations,  so  as  to  completely  block  the  wheels  of  ^v- 
ernment,  that  he  could  not  be  impeached  for  an  improper  use  of  said  power, 
ahhough  he  is  authorhied  by  the  Constitution  to  use  such  power  1  Here  would 
be  a  case  wherein  the  exercise  of  lawful  power  was  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
become  so  oppressive  and  obviously  wrong  tliat  there  must  be  a  remedy,  and 
impeachment  would  be  the  only  one. 

DEFINITION   OF   CRIMBS   AND   MISDEMEANORS. 

Having  thus  shown  that  a  party  can  be  impeached  for  ofiPences  not  punishable 
by  statute  law,  it  behooves  us  next  to  inquire  what  have  been  the  definitions  of 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  as  used  by  writers  of  acknowledged  authority.  It  is 
^  by  the  light  of  the^se  definitions  that  we  are  to  inquire  and  determine  what  cul- 
pability, if  any,  attaches  to  each  and  all  of  the  acta  by  the  President  of  which 
we  complain,  and  how  far  he  may  palliate  or  justify  the  act  after  having  admitted 
its  performance.  These  which  I  shall  read  are  but  few  among  the  many 
authoritative  definitions  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors* 
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Wbat  is  a  crime  1     Blackstone  defines  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  as  being — 

An  act  committed  or  omitted  in  violation  of  a  public  law  either  forbidding  or  commaDd* 
ing  it.  This  li^eneral  ddinition  comprehends  both  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  which,  properij 
speaking,  are  mere  synonjmons  terms ;  though  in  oommon  usage  the  word  Crimea  is  made 
to  denote  such  effences  as  are  of  deeper  and  more  atrocious  dye;  while  smaller  faults  and 
omissions  of  less  consequence,  are  comprised  under  the  gentler  name  of  misdemeanors  only. 
(  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  book  4,  page  5.) 

The  distinction  of  public  wrongs  from  priTafte  crimes,  and  misdemaanors  from  ciril 
injuries, seems  principally  to  consist  in  this:  That  private  wioo^  or  civil  injuriea-are  as 
infringement  or  privation  of  the  civil  rights  which  belong  to  individaala  merely  aa  individ- 
uals ;  public  wrongs,  or  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  are  a  breach  and  violation  of  the  public 
rights  and  duties  due  to  the  whole  community  considered  as  a  community  in  its  social  aggre- 
gate capacity^    (BIackstone*s  Commentaries,  book  4,  page  &) 

When  the  words  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  used  in  pro8ec«ti<His  by  impeachnent, 
the  words  high  crimes  and  misdemeauois  have  no  definite  signification,  but  are  used  merelr 
to  give  greater  solemnity  lo  the  charge. — Sentence  from  a  note  to  Blackstone's  Commenta- 
ries, (5  Christian.)  / 

Or,  to  state  it  stronger  even  than  Blackstone  does,  that  the  defendant  may 
have  the  benefit  of  it,  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  is  the  violation  of  a  pablic  law 
where  there  shall  be  a  joint  operation  of  act  and  intention  in  the  perpetration  of 
the  act. 

Mr.  Blake,  in  discnssing  Prescott's  case,  defines  a  misdemeaujor  perhaps  better 
than  I  have  heretofpre  stated  it,  I  will  therefore  give  his  definition : 

To  misconduct. is  to  misbehave;  to  misbehave  is  to  misdemean  ;  to  misdemean  is  t»be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor — nothing  more — nothing  less.  The  term  is  technical,  signifying  a 
crime  ;  hence  it  follows  as  a  conclusion  from  these  premises  that  misconduct  or  misbehavior, 
in  its  legal  interpretation,  can  signify  nothing  less.  * 

INTENTION — HOW   DETBRMINBD. 

When  the  tmlawftil  act  is  shown,  how,  then,  do  we  gather  the  intentioD?  It 
can  onlj  be  done  from  all  the  circumstances  surrounding'  the  commission  of  the 
act. 

I  believe  it  is  a  rule,  both  in  law  and  morals,  that  every  man  is  presumed  to 
intend  the  natural  and  probable  consequences  of  his  own  act.  A  good  motive 
never  accompanies  a  bad  act.  nor  a  bad  one  a  good  act. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  in  the  trial  of  Judge  Peck,  states  this  propoBitlon  so  clearlj 
that  I  will  adopt  his  language  (with  his  quotations  :)  *'  *Out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,'  *  The  tree  is  known  by  the  fruit,'  are  axioms 
which  we  have  derived  from  the  fountain  of  all  truth.  Actions  speak  louder  than 
words,  and  It  is  from  the  criminal  actions  the  judges  must  infer  the  criminal  inten- 
tion." *  *  •  Speaking  of  the  respondent,  Peck,  he  says  :  "  If  he  shall,  in 
an  arbitrary  manner,  and  without  the  authority  of  law,  imprison  a  citizen  of  thid 
country,  and  thus  consign  him  to  infamy,  are  you  not  to  infer  his  intention  from 
the  act  ?  Is  not  the  act  itself  the  best  source  from  which  to  draw  the  infer- 
ence? Must  we,  without  any  evidence,  in  the  spirit  of  false  charity  and  mercy, 
ramble  out  of  the  record  to  imagine  a  good  motive  for  this  bad  conduct  ?  8uch 
rule  of  decision  would  defeat  the  execution  of  all  human  laws.  No  man  can 
doubt  but  that  many  a  traitor  during  the  American  Revolution  believed  in  his 
conscience  that  he  owed  allegiance  to  the  .King  of  Great  Britain,  and  would 
violate  his  duty  to  God  if  he  should  lend  the  least  aid  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
But  if  such  a  man  had  committed  treasonable  acts,  will  any  person  say  he  was 
not  gnilty  of  treason,  because  in  his  secret  heart  he  migltt  have  had  a  good 
intention?  Does  a  poor,  hungry,  naked  wretch  filch  from  my  pocket  a  single  , 
dollar  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  appetite,  the  law  infers  a  felonious  intent,  atid 
he  must  be  convicted  and  punished  as  a  thief,  though  he  may  have  had  no  other 
purpose  but  that  of  saving  himself  and  his  children  from  starvation.  And  shall  a 
man  who  has  been  selected  t-o  fill  a  high  judicial  position  on  account  of  bis 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  land',  be  permitted  to  come  before  the  Senate  and 
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Bny :  *  Tt  is  very  tme  that  I  did  against  law  imprison  an  American  citizen  and 
deprive  bim  for  eighteen  (18j  months  of  practising  that  profession  by  which  be 
lived ;  it  itf  true  that  I  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  br  inflict- 
ing on  him  nnttsoal  punishmenly  bnt  I  did  not  know  anj  better ;  I  had  a  good 
intention.'" 

And,-  Mr.  President,  in  the  case  at  bar  are  we  to  be  told  that  this  violation  of  • 
law  eaxries  with  it  no  bad  motive  ?  tbat  the  law  was  broken  merely  to  test  its 
strength  1  Is  a  man  to  be  permitted  to  break  a  law  under  the  pretence  of  test- 
ing its  constitutionality  ?  Are  the  opinions  of  a  man  against  the  scmndness  of 
a  law,  to  shield  him  from  punishment  for  the  violation  of  said  law  7  If  so,  the 
opinion  of  the  criminal  becomes  the  rule  by  which  you  are  to  try  him,  instead 
of  the  law  which  he  has  broken.  If  this  doctrije  be  established,  every  traitor 
in  the  land  will  find  a  complete  justification  for  his  many  crimes  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  in  this,  that  he  believed  that  secession  was  no 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  Doubtless  every  robber  ani  murderer  has  some 
reason  by  which  he  justifies  himself,  in  his  own  mind,  for  the  commission  of 
his  crimes.  But  is  that  a  justification  or  excuse  in  law  ?  Uad  Booth  (the 
assassin)  been  captured  alive,  doubtless  on  his  trial  he  would  have  said  that 
he  thought  he  was  doing  no  wrong  in  nlurdering  the  President,  could  he 
thereby  have  advanced  the  interests  of  his  friends  in  the  south,  and  would 
have  also  stated,  no  donbt,  that  he  was  advised  by  his  friends  to  commit  the  act. 
And  the  accused  claims  the  same  as  an  excuse  for  his  conduct.  He  claims  that  he  • 
was  advised  by  his  ministers  at  the  heads  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
executive  department.  But,  sir,  in  neither  case  can  such  an  excuse  be  consid- 
ered as  in  the  least  manner  forming  any  justification  or  excuse  in  law.  This  plea, 
answer,  or  excuse  pleaded,  if  believed  by  the  President  and  his  learned  counsel 
as  being  any  excuse  whatever  for  his  violations  of  law,  we  may  here  get .  some 
clue  to  the  hesitancy  in  the  trial  of  Jefferson  Davis,  the  great  criminal  of  the 
rebellion,  (inasmuch  as  he  certainly  believed  he  was  doing  no  wrong  in  breaking 
the  law,  as  his  opinion  was  that  he  was  maintaining  a  great  principle.)  As  the 
counsel,  ot  a  part  of  them,  who  now  defend  the  President  on  this  principle,  must 
prosecute  Jen.  Davis  against  this  principle,  it  would  seem  that,  by  adopting  this 
theory,  they  will  succeed  in* releasing  both  instead  of  convicting  either. 

Sirs,  adopt  this  new  theory,  and  you  thereby  unhinge  the  law,  open  wide  the 
prison  gates,  and  give  safe  conduct  to  every  criminal  in  the  land,  no  matter  how 
high  or  low  his  position,  or  how  grave  or  small  his  offences. 

Having  thus  shown  what  are  impeachable  offences,  the  definition  of  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  and  how  we  are  to  gather  the  intention  of  the  accnsed  in  the 
violation  of  a  law,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  somewhat  the  basis  of  the 
justification  stated  by  the  defendant  for  his  action. 

respondent's  defence  to  fibst  two  charges. 

The  respondent  admits  the  facts  upon  which  the  first  charge  rest,  but  denies 
that  they  constitute  an  offence  for  which  he  is  answerable  to  this  Senate,  sitting 
as  a  court  of  impeachment.     This  denial  involves  two  inquiries : 

1.  Had  the  President  the  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War 
qndbk  the  circumstances,  by  virtitb  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws 
as  they  stood  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  tenure-of-ofplcb  act? 

2  Had  he  the  rIght  to  remove  that  officer  under  the  tenurr-of- 
officract? 

It  must  be  conceded  that  a  negative  answer  to  either  of  these  propositions  is 
equivalent  to  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  respondent  has  stated  his  defence  upon  the 
highest  possible  grounds,  and  it  Is  of  the  firpt  importance  that  his  reasons  be  put 
to  the  severest  test,  for  they  underlie  the  whole  network  of  our  admirable  system 
of  government.  The  question  here  involved  was  crowded  into  the  smallest  com- 
pass by  the  respondent's  distinguished  premier,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  when 
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• 

he  put  to  a  gaping  multitude,  heated  by  the. inflaminatory  speech  of  this  respon- 
dent, this  queBtion :  "  Will  yon  have  Andrew  Jobnaon  President  or  Kimg  1" 

Sir,  it  was  gratuitious  in  this  respondent  to  attempt  to  purge  himself  by  his 
answer  of  an  intent  to  violate  the  Constitutiou  and  laws  of  the  land.  His  answer 
stands  upon  a  right  which  he  claims  began  with  his  high  office,  and  has  clung 
^io  the  President  as  an  undisputed  prerogative  since  the  days  of  Washington  by 
virtue  of  the  Constitution.  If  he  is  right,  the  motive,  whether  good  or  bad,  cannot 
make  him  answerable;  if  he  was  wrong,  tlte  motive  follows.  The  innocent 
violation  of  a  law  is  not  supposable.  If  there  was  in  this  action  of  the  President 
the  exercise  of  a  rightful  power,  he  must  be  acquitted  of  this  charge ;  if  he  acted 
outeide  and  in  violation  oi  law,  he  must  be  convicted,  whatever  his  motive. 
l>et  us,  then,  examine  the  two  inquiries  suggested : 

Sirs,  I  think  there  exists  a  widespread  and  daiyerous  misapprehension  as  to 
the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  President.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  of  three  co-ordinate  branches  of  government  in  such  connection  and  in 
such  manner  as  to  imply  that  each  possesses  coequal  power  with  the  other.  One 
of  the  transcendently  valuable  results  of  the  late  war  has  been  tlie  fixing  thd 
powers  of  our  three  branches  of  government  where  they  properly  belong,  the 
resolving  of  hitherto  blended  powers  into  the  original  elements  of  government. 
The  rebellion  was  a  war  of  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  The 
people  triumphed,  and  they  now  insist  that  the  victory  shall  not  be  a  barren  one. 

I  hold  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  possesses  no  power  other 

*  than  that  given  him  by  the  Constitutiou  and  the  laws ;  and  I  mean  by  this  that 

there  are  no  inherent  powers  in  the  Executive,  no  reienoeS,  authority,  no  implied 

prerogatives  other  than  those  which  are  necessarily  dependent  upon  and  deriv.- 

able  ^om  the  expressed  constitutional  provisions  and  the  laws. 

With  the  evils  of  a  monarchy  so  fresh  in  their  memory,  the  fraipers  of  the 
Constitution  sought  to  surround  the  President  with  such  checks  as  to  make  him 
a  mere  executive  officer — the  «ert;a»<  of  the  people.  His  powers  were  specifically 
defined,  and  confined  to  the  narrowest  compass;  except  the  high  honor  of  receiv- 
ing embassies  as  the  representative  of  the  government,  he  was  stripped  of  all 
attributes  of  sovereignty ;  he  was  given  no  jurisdiction  over  the  legislative  or 
judicial  branches,  but  on  the  contrary  was  made  amenable  to  the  former  for  his 
unofficial  as  well  as  official  conduct ;  he  can  create  no  office,  and  his  appointing 

Sower  is  only  conditional;  he  is  unable  to  declare  war,  or  alone  make  treaties; 
is  authority  is  mainly  negative^  confined  chiefly  to  offering  suggestions  to  Con- 
gress, granting  pardons  and  reprieves,  to  concluding  treaties  and  appointing 
ambassadors  and  other  public  officers  "by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate."  He  is  the  executive  only^  and  **  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed."  He  is  without  the  least  judicial  attribute,  and  Mr.  Kent 
says: 

When  laws  are  duly  made  and  promulgated  they  only  remain  to  he  executed.  No  discre- 
tion is  submitted  to  the  executive  officer.  It  is  not  for  bim  to  deliberate  and  decide  upon 
the  expediency  of  the  law.  HluU  ha$  been,  once  declared  to  be  law  under  all  tke  cautious  forms 
of  deliberation  presciibed  by  the  Constitution  ought  to  receive  prompt  obedience,  (Kent's  Com- 
mentaries, vol.  1,  page  291.) 

To  the  legislative  is  given  the  power  of  supervising  the  Executive's  acts, 
and  to  remove  him  from  office  for  "  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  At  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  our  government  so  jealous  were  the  people  of  their 
rights,  and  so  fearful  lest  the  President  might  assume  undue  authority  and  obtain 
tiie  power  of  a  monarch,  that  it  was  only  by  the  most  strenuous  es:ertions  of  the 
friends  of  the  proposed  Constitution,  in  triumphantly  showing  that  this  power  of 
removal  made  him  subservient  to  Congress,  that  the  public  mind  became  recon- 
ciled, and  the  Constitution  was  finally  accepted  by  the  people.  They  seemed 
even  then  to  well  underatand  their  rights.  The  great  danger  attending  the 
appointing  power  was  perceived.    Then,  fiis  now,  the  people  feared  the  enormous 
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• 

patrmuige  of  dke  Kxeestire  if  left  tmrefltrieted,  and  tbey  appreciated  the  fact  so 
patent  to^aj,  t)iat  litst  for.povfer  would  be  likely  to 'corrupt  officials  and  cause 
them  to. 

— ~  Crook  the  prefnant  hinges  of  the  knee. 
Where  thrift  might  follow  fawning. 

Hence,  as  was  thought,  ''efiective  measures  of  keeping  officials  yirtnons  whilst* 
they  continue  to  hold  dieir  public  trusts "  were  interposed  bj  making  the  ap* 
pointing  power  a  dependency  upon  the  Senate.  However  we  may  guard  this 
power,  it  will  ever  be  liable  to  be  niad«  a  source  of  corruption.  Office  will  be 
the  bribe  held  out  by  unprincipled  Executives;  and  at  all  times  there  will  be 
found  men  base  enough  to  accept  that  bribe.  This  evil  is  unavoidablei  and  to 
save  the  nation,  as  far  as  possible,  from  this  curse,  is  appointment  made  a  joint 
power.     The  second  clause  of  section  2,  Article  II,  of  the  Gonstttution,  says: 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senates  to  make  treaties, 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States  whoee 
sppointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for. 

No  shadow  of  authority  is  here  given  to  the  President  alone  to  appoint  any 
officer  whatever,  not  even  the  most  inferior,  except  as  invested  with  power 
by  Congress ;  on  tbe  contrary,  it  is  made  a  joint  act  of  the  President  and 
Senate*  And  why  was  this  made  a  joint  power  1  In  order  to  protect  public 
interests,  to  prevent  a  vicious  Executive  nrom  displacing  faithful  officers  and 
Boppianting  them  with  his  own  tools  and  confederates;  to  prevent  the  con* 
fiommation  of  just  such  a  conspiracy  as  was  conceived  by  the  respondent  to 
obtain  possession  of  all  departments  of  government,  and  to  use  the  power 
thus  obtained  against  the  people,  even  if  it  involved  another  great  national 
strife  and  appeal  tp  arms.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons  which 
led  to  this  being  made  a  co-operative  power  of  the  President  and  Senate* 
the  /act  that  it  is  thus  made  stands  nncontroverted,  and  cannot  he  explained 
away.  Words  have  lost  their  meaning  if  other  construction  be  put  upon  it.  I 
wish,  however,  to  direct  attention  to  the  remarkable  connection  of  the  appointing 
with  another,  the  treaty -maki|ig  power.  Manifestly  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion had  some  object  in  thus  blending  the  two  powers ;  and  the  reasons  given 
for  making  the  President  and  Senate  parties  to  treaties  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  appointing  power.  Both  the  Senate  and  President  are  neeessary  to  make  a 
treaty ;  and  in  the  same  sentence,  the  same  parties  are  made  the  appointing 
power.  Reckless  of  his  acta  as  has  been  the  respondent  in  this  case,  and  regard- 
lees  as  he  has  proved  of  the  Constitution,  he  has  never  yet  dared  to  assume  to  be 
the  sole  treaty-making  power  in  this  government ;  that,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate,  he  can  conclude  treaties  and  annul  them.  Sirs,  under  the  Consti- 
tution* the  treaty-making  and  appointing  powers  are  identical;  the  same  parties 
that  make  treaties  make  appointments;  the  President  and  Senate  are  both  as 
essential  in  perfecting  appointments  as  in  making  a  treaty.  And  happy  for  the 
American  people  is  this  so,  or  would  we  again  have  the  din  of  battle  ringing  in 
our  ears*  and  war  once  mc^re  sweeping  over  the  land.  • 

Human  genius  has  not  yet  been  able  to  frame  a  rule  for  government  in  which 
an  the  powers  are  so  perfectly  defined  and  balanced  as  to  be  literally  equal. 
Our  own  Constitution  more  nearly  approaches  such  a  form  than  any  other  that, 
lias  been  given  to  the  world ;  but  even  in  this  instrument,  framed  by  the  wisest 
patriots  of  the  age,  one  branch  in  the  government  is  made  superior  to  the  others. 
This  superiority  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  duties  with  which  each  branch  is 
intmsted,  and  the  necessity  of  some  controlling  influence — the  exponent  of  the 
people's  will— »in  order  to  check  usurpations  and  corvect  abuses,  which  in  a  repub- 
lic are  likely  to  arise  in  departments  not  directly  responsible  to  the  people. 
The  grand  object  to  be  attained  by  our  Constitution  was  the  consolidation  of 
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tbe  Beveral  States  into  one  nation,  l^  Bucb  a  compact  as  would  secure  *'tbe 
greatest  good  to  tbe  greatest  number."  It  was  to  be  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple»  for  ike  'people,  Tbe  experience  of  ages  bad  sbowu  tbe  necessity  of  a 
division  of  powers,  and  tbat  one  of  tbese  powers  sbould  possess  an  influence 
superior  to  tbat  of  tbe  otbers  ;  but  no  one  power  was  made  supreme  or  wholly 
•  independent  of  its  cotemporaries.  Tbe  judiciary  is  eminently  *'  conservative  " 
in  its  character ;  it  is  dependent  upon  tbe  executive  and  legislative  for  its  exist- 
ence and  perpetuity,  is  without  creative  authority,  and  itd  dutiios  are  mainlj 
those  of  an  advisory  character. 

That  controlling  influence  in  this  great  trinity  of  powers  which  form  our 
government  is  tbe  people,  acting  through  tbeir  chosen  representatives  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  Even  the  most  casual  reader  of  tbe  Constitution  must  see 
that  such  was  the  intent  of  its  framers,  from  the  wide  range  of  authority  dele- 
gated— even  to  regulating  the  executive  and  judiciary. 

The  Constitution  lays  down  this  gn^at  fundamental  principle :  ''All  power  is 
derived  from  tbe  people."  Congress  is  the  only  branch  in  our  goverumeut 
chosen  directly  from  and  by  the  people.  The  frequency  of  elections  enables 
tbe  people  to  change  or  ratify  any  pY)licy  tbat  Congress  may  adopt,  by  retiring 
its  members  or  indorsing  their  acts  by  re-election.  This  makes  the  legislative 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  people;  to  the  people  alone  is  Congress  responsible,  and 
it  is  through  Congress  the  people  are  immediately  represented  in  tbe  govern- 
ment. The  magnitude  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  legislative,  and  tbe  author- 
ity given  tbat  brancti  over  the  executive  and  judiciary,  aside  from  the  impera- 
tive necessity,  fully  sustain  the  assumption  tbat  tbe  legislative  is  tbe  superior 
?ower  in  the  three  departments  of  government  mentioned  in  our  Constitution, 
ndeed,  upon  no  other  theory  could  the  government  be  sustained.  This  control 
of  the  people  in  their  government  is  tbe  great  feature  in  republicanism ;  thi^ 
power  of  the  many  is  the  distinctive  character  of  our  Constitution.  While  the 
power  of  tlie  executive  is  qualified  and  restricted  by  the  legislative,  the  author- 
ity of  tbe  latter  is  uncontrolled  by  any  other  department.  It  makes  and 
unmakes;  it  i*emoves  presidents,  judges,  and  other  civil  officers  who  may  be 
guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  sweeps  away  all  obstacles  in  the' 
way  of  the  nation's  advancement  and  prosperity,  and  from  its  verdict,  in  a  caae 
of  trial  as  this,  there  is  no  appeal. 

A  further  examination  of  section  two,  article  11,  will  disclose  a  peculiarity  of 
expression  which  is  important.  "  He  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  tbe  Senate,  shall  appoint  *  *  all  officers,"  &c.  Tiie 
very  firt$t  step  in  the  matter  of  appointment  is  by  the  Constitution  given  to  tbe 
President  to  "  nominate."  The  appointment  is  still  inchoate.  Tbe  next  step  is  the 
concurrence  of  the  Benate,  and  this  completes  the  ceremony  of  appointment. 
It  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  President  to  issue  tbe  commission.  In  the  ease 
of  Mafbury  ve,  Madison  (I  Cranch,  137-156)  it  was  distinctly  affirmed  in  tbe 
opinion  of  the  Court  that  the  President  could  not  withhold  a  commission  from  an 
officer  nominated  and  confirmed.  (See,  also,  Siory.on  tbe  Constitution,  section 
1537.)  It  is  the  essence  of  all  contracts  or  matters  in  which  two  or  more  are  to 
act,  that  their  minds  must  meet  and  concur,  and  when  this  is  done  the  act  is 
complete,  and  is  thenceforward  beyond  the  control  of  one  without  the  eonseut 
of  the  other.  But  note  again,  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  the  power  on 
the  President  to  "  appoint."  His  power  is  to  "nominate,"  and  when  the  Senate 
concur,  and  not  till  then,  is  he  empowered  to  ''appoint,"  and  in  doing  this  he 
merely  carries  out  the  previously  determined  wish  of  both  parties  to  the  appoint- 
ment. In  Marbury  vs.  Madison  tbe  court  says,  to  "  appoint  and  commission  are 
not  one  and  the  same  thing." 

In  the  United  States  vt,  LeBarOn,  19  Howard,  74,  the  court  says,  the  com- 
mission is  not  necessarily  the  appointment,  although  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  fact.     li  would  have  been  the  simplest  thing  to  have  stripped  this  ques- 
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tion  of  all  donbt  when  tbe  Conalitntion  was  framed,  had  there  been  a  dispo* 
sition .  to  confer  the  authoritj  upon  the  execntive,  here  claimed  in  the  d^ence. 
We  know  that  the  rerj^matter  now  before  this  honorable  body  was  discussed 
then*  80  that  ft  cannot  now  be  said  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  new  questions. 
By  what  right,  theh,  or  upon  what  principle  of  construction  can  you  interpolate 
hingnage  into  tbe  Gonstitution,  or  give  the  language  already  there  a  meaning 
oontrary  to  its  letter  f 

Mr.  Sedgwiflk,  in  his  work  on  Gonstruction,  says : 

Where  there  is  no  obscarity  in  tbe  effect  of  tbe  laws,  and  tbe  object  aimed  at  by  the 
legrislature,  we  are  not  permitted  to  inquire  into  motives. of  tbe  legislature,  in  order  to 
defeat  the  law  itnelf,  a^artwri  any  law  subsequemly  passed  on  the  same  subject.  (Sedgwick, 
p.  295;  Dunn  vs  Eeid ;  lu  Peter,  524.) 

If  this  is  true  of  statutes,  it  is  much  more  a  just  rule  in*  searching  for  the  mean- 
rng  -of  a  fundamental  law.  I  insist  that  the  Constitution  is  perfectly  clear  and 
unambiguous  upon  the  subject  of  appointment.  There  should  be  no  division  of 
opinion  on  this  one  point,  it  does  seem  to  me.    Attorney  Oeneral  Legare  says : 

Tlie  people,  however,  were  wisely  jealous  of  this  great  power  of  appointing  tbe  agents  of 
tbe  executive  department,  and  chose  to  restrain  it  by  requirini;  it  in  all  cases  to  nominate ; 
but  only  in  case  it  had  tbe  eoncanence  of  the  Senate  to  appoint     (3d  Opinions,  p.  675.) 

Bat  let  us  look  further  into  this  section.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  mat- 
ter, but  will  repeat  it  in  this  connection.  The  language  is  :  "  But  the  Oongress 
may,  by  law,  vest  the  appointment  af  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper 
in  the  President-  alone."  Now,  sirs,  there  is  a  familiar  maxim — **  expresno 
%niu9  est  exclusio  aJtenus  " — which  here  prevails.  The  President  is,  by  this  clause, 
empowered  to  appoint  such  inferior  officers  as  Congress  may  by  law  direct.  Is 
it  too  much  to  urge  that,  by  naming  these  particularly,  and  no  others*  it  was 
intended  he  should  alone  appoint  no  others  I  But,  sire,  even  the  maximum  of 
the  law  need  not  here  be  invoked.  Tbe  Gonstitution  pot  only  expresses  one, 
and  thus  excludes  others,  but  it  expresses  all — i.  e,,  it  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  officers  of  the  government,  and  prescribes  the  manner  of  appointment 
in  this  section.  IiMrst,  it  gives  the  President  and  the  Senate  the  power  to  appoint 
a  certain  class ;  and  second,  it  gives  Gongress  power  to  allow  the  President 
alone,  the  courts  of  law,  or  the  heads  of  departments,  to  appoint  certain 
others ;  and  these  cover  the  whole  range  of  officers  of  the  government ;  and,  to 
my  mind,  it  is  the  wildest  reasoning  that  can  vault  itself  into  the  positidn  claimed 
by  tbe  respondent. 

Chief  Justice  Best,  in  5th  Bingham,  p.  180,  gives  a  rule  directly  applicable 

here : 

Where  a  general  intention  is  expressed,  and  tbe  act  expresses  also  a  particnlar  intention 
incompatible  with  the  general  intention,  the  particular  intention  is  to  be  considered  an 
exception. 

The  general  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Gonstitution  was  to  make  the  appoint- 
ing power  joint  with  the  President  and  Senate,  and  the  exception  only  makes 
more  imperative  the  general  intention. 

The  inconvenience  of  unitine  these  powers  in  the  multitude  of  minor  officers 
made  the  exception, necessary,  but  the  general  intention  was  only  the  more  dis- 
tinctly asserted. 

But  this  power  of  removal,  as  implied  from  tbe  power  of  appointment,  is  fur- 
ther shown  to  rest  in  the  Senate  and  the  President  conjointly,  by  the  adoption 
of  the  third  section  of  the  second  article,  which  provides  that 

The  President  shall  Have  power  to  fill  np  all  vacancies  that  mav  happen  daring  tbe  recess 
of  tbe  Senate  by  granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Wirt  says,  "  The  meaning  of  the  Gonstitution  seems  to  me  to  result  in 
tliis :  that  the  President  alone  cannot  make  a  permanent  appointment  to  those  offi- 
ces ;  that  to  render  the  appointment  permanent  it  must  receive  the  consent  of  the 
Senate ;  but  that  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  exist  which  the  public  interests  require 
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Bfaonld  be' immediately  filled,  and  in  filling  wMch  the  advice  aiid  consent  of  the 
Senate  cannot  be  immediately  asked,  because  of  their  recess,  the  Preeident  shaD 
L  have  power  of  filling  it  by  an  appointment  which  shall  contintte  only  mitil  the 
Senate  shall  have  passed  upon  it ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Gonetitution,  '^  till 
the  end  of  the  next  session." 

I  am  not  here  .discussing  the  question  of  vacancies  and  the  power  to  fill  tbem 
under  the  Constitution,  but  I  desire  to  show  that  this  particnlar  clause  tff  the 
Constitution  now  being  noticed  furnishes  strong  and  direct  eiMence  that  the 
appointing  power  was  intended  to  be  kept  undivided  in  the  Senate  and  President, 
except  in  those  ceuses  where  the  two  could  not  from  some  uncontrollable  necee- 
sity  act  at  the  time.  Hence  we  iind  Mr.  Story  holding  what  I  ^ink  to  be  the 
undisputed  construction  of  the  clause,  that  **  if  the  Senate  are  iu  session  when 
officeF  are  created  by  larw,  and  nominations  are  not  made  to  them  by  the  Presi- 
dent, he  cannot  appoint  to  such'  offices  during  th^  riecess  of  the  Senate,  becanse 
a  vacancy  does  not  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate.  In  many  instances 
where  offices  are  created  by  law,  special  power  is  on  this  very  account  given 
to  the  President  to  fill  them  during  the  recess ;  and  it  was  then  said  that  in  no 
other  instances  had  the  President  filled  such  vacant  offices  without  the  special 
authority  of  law."     (2  Story,  1559.)  . 

This  author  says  again^  in  paragraph  1557 :  "There  was  hot  one  of  two  courses 
to  be  adopted :  either  that  the  Senate  shonld  perpetually  be  in  session,  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  officers,  or  that  the  President  should  be  author- 
ized to  make  temporary  appointments  during  the  recess,  which  should  expire 
when  the  Senate  should  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  en  the  subject." 

This  distinction  between  temporary  and  permanent  appointments  is  recognized 
in  the  case  of  the  United  Btates  vs  Kirkpatrick,  9  Wheaton,  720.  The  inde- 
pendent action  of  the  President,  in  violation  of  the  wishes  of  the  Senate,  seems 
not  to  have  been  anticipated.  In  a  long  list  of  casualties  given  by  Mr.  Wirt,  in 
the  opinion  referred  to,  he  had  in  mind  only  those  causes  which  could  not  be 
foreseen  as  preventing  the  co-operation  of  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  uniformly  held  that  if  vacancies  are  known  to  exist  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate,  and  nominations  are  not  then  made,  they  cannot  be  filled 
by  Executive  appointment'  during  a  recess  of  tho  Senate.  (4  Opinions,  362.) 
This  would  not  oe  true  if  it  were  unimportant  whether  .the  Senate  participated 
in  the  appointment. 

It  is  urged  here  that  the  President  not  only  has  the  power  to  appoint,  but 
that,  having  that  power,  he  may  also  remove,  as  a  necessary  incident.  I  will 
admit,  that  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  President  may  alone  appoint  to  office, 
then  if  the  tenure  of  the  office  is  not  fixed,  but  remains  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President,  he  may  unquestionably  remove  that  officer.  But,  sir,  I  shall  show 
hereafter  that  the  doctrine  of  incidental  power  goes  no  further  than  to  extend 
to  the  President  when  he  alone  has  the  appointing  power.  I  deny  that  the 
President  anywhere  has  that  power,  save  when  conferred  by  Congress  as 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  Besides,  Mr.  President,  I  assert  that,  prior 
to  the  opinion  rendered  by  the  late  Attorney  General,  there  can  be  nowhere 
found  an  authority  Koing  so  far  as  did  that  learned  gentleman.  What  says 
history  upon  this  subject?     Hamilton  said,  in  No.  77  of  the  Federalist: 

It  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  tlie  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  co-operation  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  business  of  appointments,  that  it  would  contribute  to  the  stabifity  of  the 
administration.  The  consent  of  that  bodj  would  be  necessary  to  displace,  as  well  ad  appoiat 
The  change  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  therefore,  would  not  occasion  so  violent  or  so  general  a 
revolution  in  the  officers  of  the  government  as  might  be  expected  if  he  were  the  sole  disposer 
of  offices.  When  a  man  in  anj  station  had  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  fitness  for  it,  a 
new  President  would  be  restrained  from  attempting  a  change  in  favor  of  a  person  more  agree- 
able to  him,  by  the  apprehension  that  the  discountenance  of  the  Senate  migbt  fnintrate  tlie 
attempt  and  bring  some  degree  of  discredit  upon  himself.  Those  who  can  best  estimate  the 
value  of  a  steady  administration  will  be  most  disposed  to  prize  a  provision  which  connects 
the  official  existence  of  public  men  with  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  that  body  which, 
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from  ibe  g:reaier  pemmneiur^  of  Ub  own  composlHon,  win,  in  alt  proliabilitv,  be  toss  rabject 
to  inconstancj  than  «n^  other  member  of  the  goyemment  To  this  union  of  the  Senate  with 
the  Preftideut  in  the  article  of  appointments,  it  has,  in  some  cases,  been  objected  that  it  would 
terve  to^ve  the  President  an  wuiue  influence  over  the  Senate;  biBcausc  the  Senate  would  have 
the- power  of  restraining  him.  This  is  an  absurdity  in  terms.  It  cannot  admit  of  doubt  that 
the  entire  power  of  appointment  would  enable  him  much  more  effectually  to  establish  a  dan- 
gerous empin  over  that  bodjf  th^a  a  mere  power  of  nomination,  subject  to  their  control. 

Mr.  Hamilton  then  proceeds  to  review,  in  a  masterly  manner,  the  stractnre 
and  power  of  ike  execative  department,  and  in  conclasioo  refers  to  the  manj 
restraints  thrown  aroand  the  Execative,  and,  speaking  to  this  matter  of  appoint- 
ing power,  says  :  *'  In  the  only  instance  in  which  -the  abuse  of  the  executive 
authority  was  materially  to  be  feared,  the  Chief  Magistrate  would,  by  that  plan, 
(speaking  oi  the  constitution,)  be  subjected  to  the  coutrol  of  a  branch  of  the 
legislative  body,''  and  asks :  "  What  more  dkn  an  enlightened  and  reasonable 
people  deifire  1" 

In  No.  76  of  the  Federalist  the  writer  examinee,  at  more  length,  the  reas«m 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  joint  plan  of  appointment,  instead  of  confer- 
ring the  entire  power  upon  the  President ;  and  he  shows  that  the  power  given 
to  the  President  was  solely  to  nominate,  while  the  President  and  Senate  appoint 
He  shows  tliat  as  the  President  must  first  nominate,  he  can  always,  even  if  the 
Senate  reject,  send  back  the^name  of  some  one  of  his  choice ;  and  this  should 
satisfy  those  who  insist  upon  giving  supreme  power  of  appointment  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive.   He  then  asks : 

To  what  purpose,  Aen,  require  co-operation  of  the  Senate  t  I  answer  that  the  necessity 
of  the  concurrence  would  have  a  powernil,  thoup;h  in  general  silent,  operation.  It  would  be 
an  excellent  check  upon  a.  sgirit  of  favoritism  in  the  President,  and  would  tend  greatly  to 
prevent  the  appointment  of  unfit  cfiaracters  from  State  prejudice,  from  family  connection, 
from  personal  attachment,  or  from  a  view  to  popularity.  In  addition  to  this,  it  would  be  an 
efficacious  source  of  stability  in  an  administration.  *  *  It  will  readily  be  comprehended  that 
a  maui  who  had  himself  the  sole  disposition  of  offices  would  be  governed  much  more  by  hie 
private  inclinations  and  interests  than  when  he  was  bound  to  submit  the  propriety  of  his 
choice  to  the  decision  and  determination  of  a  different  and  independent  body,  and  that  body 
an  entire  branch  of  the  legislature. 

Now,  sirs,  I  aver  that  at  the  time  Hamilton  wrote,  it  will  be  found  in  this 
matter  he  expressed  not  only  his  own  views  but  the  views  of  the  people  who 
adopted  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Madison  at  this  time  entertained  no  other  view,  and  his  opinions  had  a 
large  influence  upon  the  people,  and  contributed,  probably,  more  than  those  of 
any  other  one  public  man  in  bringiug  about  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
In  No.  47  of  the  Federalist  he  argues  at  length  to  show  that  the  maxim  of 
Montesquieu,  which  requires  a  sepai^ation  of  the  departments  of  power  to  secure 
liberty,  is  not  trae,  and  has  not  been  without  exception  in  any  government  other 
than  an  absolute  monarchy.  He  then  shows  that  by  the  British  constitution  the 
departments  of  government  are  not  distinctive,  but  that  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lative forms,  like  our  Senate,  a  great  constitutional  council  to  the  chief  execu- 
tive; it  is  the  sole  depository  of  judicial  power  in  impeachment,  and  is  the 
Bupreme  appellate  jurisdiction  in  other  cases.  And  the  judges  are  so  far  con- 
nected with  the  legislative  as  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  deliberations, 
though  not  to  vote. 

Mr.  Madison  then  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  unqualified  terms  in  which 
the  axiom  of  Montesquieu  is  laid  down  by  the  Constitution  of  the  States  of  the 
Confederation,  there  was  not  a  single  instance  in  which  the  several  departiJtents 
of  power  have  been  kept  absolutely  separate  and  distinct. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  senate  had  the  right  of  trial  by  impeachment.  The 
president,  who  was  the  head  of  the  executive  department,  was  the  presiding 
member  of  the  senate,  and  bad  a  casting  vote.  The  legislature  elected  the 
execative,  and  his  council  were  chosen  from  the  legislature.  Some  State 
officers  were  appointed  by  the  legislature,  while  the  judiciary  were  appointed 
by  the  executive. 
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In  Maseftchasetts  the  judiciary  ware  appointed  by  die  executiye,  and  were 
removable  by  him  on  an  address  of  the  two  branches  of  the  leginlatnre. 
Many  officers  of  the  State  (some  of  them  executive)  were  appointed  by  the 
leeislature. 

He  passes  over  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticnt,  as  their  constitntione  were 
adopted  before  the  Revolution,  and  before  the  principles  under  examination  had 
become  an  object  of  attention. 

In  New  Ytirk  the  powers  of  government  were  curiously  blended.  The  exec- 
utive had  a  partial  control  over  the  legislative,  and  a  like  control  over  the 
judiciary,  and  even  blended  the  executive  and  judiciary  in  the  exerdae  of  this 
control.  There  was  a  council  of  appointment  composed  of  the  executive  aud 
partly  ^f  the  legislative,  which  appointed  both  executive  and  judicial  officers. 

New  Jersey  blended  the  powers  of  government  more  than  either  of  the  fore- 
going. The  governor,  who  was  the  executive,  was  i^poiuted  by  the  legiriature, 
and  yet  he  was  not  only  the  executive,  but  he  was  chancellor  and  surrogate  of 
the  State;  he  was  a  member  of  the  supreme  court  of  ideals. -and  president, 
with  a  casting  vote,  of  .one  of  the  legislative  branches.  This  same  legislative 
branch  acted  again  as  executive  council  of  the  governor,  and  with  him  consti- 
tuted the  court  of  appeals.    The  judiciary  were  appointed  by  the  legislature. 

Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Oarolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  all  had  the  same  system  of  blended  powers.  In  some  of  them 
even  justices  of  the  peace  were  appointed  by  the  legislature. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  anywhere  in  contemporary  history  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  jealousy  with  nvhich  the  people  clung  to  their  right  to  control  their 
own  political  afPairs ;  and  it  was  a  great  concession  of  the  Stated  of  the  Confed- 
eracy to  the  Union  under  the  Constitution  when  thev  assented .  to  the  clause 
now  being  considered.  In  every  State  of  the  confederacy,  at  the  time  they 
were  called  upon  to  adopt  the  Constitution,  the  people,  through,  the  legislatnrea, 
not  only  made  the  laws,  but  they  appointed  the  officers  who  were  to  execute 
them ;  and  not  only  this,  but  provided  for  their  removal  in  the  same  manner. 
They  seemed  to  have  regarded  the  chief  executive  as  an  officer  designated  to 
assist  the  execution  of  the  laws,  but  that  it  was  unsafe  to  gi:ve  him  power  to 
appoint  those  who  were  to  co-operate  with  him  in  this  duty. 

I  say  it  was  a  great  concession,  and  a  radical  change  which  conferred  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  Statfs  even  the  prerogatives  which  are  now  undis- 
puted. 

Sirs,  the  people  who  adopted  the  Constitution  were  unaccustomed  to  looking 
upon  their  Executives  as  standing  high  above  them  and  distributing  the  powers 
which  they  alone  possessed.  They  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  clothing  them 
with  imperial  powers,  or  permitting  them  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  they 
were  a  distinct  and  separate  entity  of  government  They  had  never,  in  a  single 
instance,  given  to  a  State  executive  a  distinct  existence,  separate  from  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  departments.  He  always  acted  conjointly,  and  upon  the 
question  of  appointments  to  and  removal  from  office,  more  thau  upon  an j  other, 
tney  seemed  to  have  been  cautious. 

W^th  the  light  of  this  history,  it  is  monstrous  to  suppose  that  the  people 
parted  with  their  power,  as  is  claimed  by  the  respondent,  in  adopting  the  article 
under  discussion,  that  they  gave  up  without  a  word  of  dissent  all  those  checks 
upon  the  Executive  with  which  they  had  been  so  familiar,  and  which  they  had 
so  uniformly  adopted  in  their  State  governmentSi 

They  did  no  such  thing,  Mr.  President,  and  nowhere  can  it  be  shown  they 
intended  any  such  thing.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  that  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution  was  urged  upon  them  for  the  very  reason  that  it  practically  secured 
to  them  a  system  with  which  they  had  been  so  long  familiar.  The  debated 
at  that  time  show  that  the  Constitution  was  adopted  under  the  impression  that 
this  clause  gave  the  pbwer  of  appointment  and  removal  jointly  to  the  Senate 
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and  President,  and  i\9^j  show,  too,  that  the  clause  was  framed  to  meet  this  view. 
I  say,  then,  it  is  unwarrantable,  npon  any  principle  of  constitational  or  statatoiy 
construction,  to  give  the  instrument  any  other  meaning. 

As  well  might  jon  annul  an  ordinary  contract  upon  declarations  given  after 
it  is  signed.  The  most  that  can  be  shown  is  what  the  parties  said  at  the  time 
it  was  made,  and  the  written  compact  is  conclusive  of  the  meaning  expressed. 
We  have  seen  how  the  people  felt  at  the  time.  We  have  seen  what  two  gi'e^^t 
writers  upon  the  subject  said  at  the  time,  and  that  their  opinions  influenced 
largely^  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Upon  the  question  under  discussion 
at  that  time  there  seemed  but  one  mind. 

Mr.  President,  1  think  I  do  not  state  it  too  strongly  in  saying  that  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  first  Congress,  and  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
none  of  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  claimed  the  power  for  the  President 
which  is  now  uiged.  Some  of  its  enemies  made  the  charge,  but  it  was  denied 
by  its  friends.  No  roan  in  this  country  has  studied  more  carefully  the  history 
on  the  Buliject  than  Mr.  Story.  He  says,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Consti- 
tution, (pages  15,  39,  40,  41,)  that  the  doctrine  (speaking  of  the  same  Construc- 
tion urged  by  the  managers)  was  maintained,  with  great  earnestness,  by  the 
earliest  writers,'  and  says  that  at  this  period  the  friends  of  the  Constitution 
had  no  other  view.  He  cites  6  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  chapter  3, 
page  198,  and  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  351,  366,  450. 

Of  the  effect  of  these  opinions  upon  the  public  mind  at  that  time  this  writer 

ThiB  was  the  doctrine  maintainecl,  with  g^eat  earnestness,  by  the  federalists,  and  it  hnd  a 
moet  material  tendency  to  qniet  the  just  alarms  of  the  overwhelmincf  influence  and  arbitrary 
exercise  of  this  prerogative  of  the  Kxecutive,  which  migh(  prove  fatal  te  the  personal  in^- 
pendeuee  and  freedom  of  opinion  of  pablic  officers,  as  well  as  to  the  puVlic  liberties  of  the 
country.    (Story's  Commentaries,  sec.  15*31).     Story  on  Constitution,  vol.  ii,  page  400. ) 

I  have  been  endeavoricg  to  show  that  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
the  appointing  power  was  regarded  and  made  a  joint  power  between  the  Senate 
aud  the  President,  as  was  also  the  power  of  removal.  I  think  this  position 
well  established. 

I  have  thus  fully  discassed  the  appointing  power  directly  with  the  Senate 
because  the  same  reasons  that  required  that  power  to  be  joint  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  power  of  removal. 

Let  us  come  down,  however,  to  a  period  sdbsequent  to  the  adeptioa  of  th'e 
Constitation. 

Congress  met  March  4,  1789,  and  continued  until  September  29,  of  the  same 
jear.  On  the  27th  of  July  they  passed  the  act  organizing  the  Department  of 
Foreigti  Affairs,  and  on  the  7th  of  August  following  was  pasised  the  act  organ- 
izing the  Department  of  War.  These  two  acts  are  identical  ir\  language  in 
every  particular,  ^except  the  assignment  of  duties  to  the  different  principal 
officers  of  the  department.  As  much  of  the  argument  hiuges  on  the  law  organ- 
izing the  Department  of  War,  at  this  time  it  is  important  to  know  just  what 
was  said  and  done  at  the  time.  There  are  some  peculiarities  of  the  law  to  which 
I  invite  attention. 

Section  one  provides  that — 

There  shall  be  an  executive  department  to  be  denominated  the  Department  of  War,  and 
that  there  shall  he  a  principal  officer  therein,  to  be  called  the  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  War,  who  shall  perform  and  execute  such  duties  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  enjuiued 
npon  him  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution,  relative  to 
i&ilitary  comjniasions,  or  to  the  land  or  naval*  forces,  ships  or  warlike  stores  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  such  other  matters  reapectinf^  military  or  nav^al  affairs  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  assign  to  said  dapartment.  or  relative  to  the  granting  of  lands  to  persons 
entitled  thereto  for  military  services  rendered  to  the  United  States,  or  relating  to  Indian 
sfTurs;  and  fdrthermore,  that  the  said  principal  officer  shall  conduct  the  bnsiness  of  the  said 
department  in  soch  manner  as  the  President  of  the  United  Stataa  shall  from  time  to  time 
order  or  dUieet* 
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Sec.  2.  That  there  shall  be  in  the  said  department  an  inferior  iffieer,  to  be  appointed  bj 
the  said  princi|>ai  officer,  to  be  employed  therein  as  he  shall  deem  proper,  and  to  be  called 
the  chief  clerk  in  the  Department  of  War,  and  who,  whenever  the  said  principal  officer  shall 
be  removed  from  office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  other  case  of  vacancy, 
shall  during  snch  vacancy  have  charge  and  custody  of  all  records,  books,  and  papers  apper- 
tainiDg  to  the  said  department. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  principal  officer,  and  every  other  person  to  be  appointed  or  employed  in 
the  said  department,  shall,  before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office  or  employment, 
take  an  oath  or  affirmation  well  and  faithfully  to  execute  the  trust  committed  to  him. 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  to  be  appointed  in  consequence  of  this 
act,  shall  forthwith,  after  his  appointment,  be  entitled  to  have  the  custody  and  charge  <rf  all 
records,  books,  and  papers  in  tue  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  Waf-,  Heretofore 
established  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

* 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  law  ncwhere  provides  how  or  by  whom  the  principal 
officer  is  to  be  appointed.  The  language  of  the  law  is,  in  the  first  section,  *'  there 
shall  be  a  principal  officer  ;*'  in  the  third  section,  "  that  the  said  principal  officer 
and  everj  other  person  to  be  appointed  or  employed  .in  said  department,"  &e., 
shall  take  an  oath,  &;c.;  in  section  fonr,  "  that  the  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  War,  to  be  appointed  in  conseqnence  of  this  act,  shall,  forthwith  afier  hie 
appointment,  be  entitled  to  have  custody  and  charge  of  all  records,"  &e.  It 
has  been  uniformly  held  that  where  no  provision  is  made  in  the  law  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  officer,  the  appointment  must  be  made  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  (6th  Attorney  Generals'  Opinions,  page  1.)  This 
results  necessarily  from  the  language  of  ,the  Constituiion.  No  proviaion  wta 
made  in  the  laws  organizing  either  of  the  executive  departments  as  to  how  the 
principal  officers  were  to  be  appointed';  they  were,  therefore,  all  appointed  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Is  it  not  fair  to  suppose  the  removal 
was  to  take  place  in  the  same  manner  ?  On  the  sam^  day  the  War  Department 
was  created,  Congress  passed  an  act  giving  the  President  power  expressed  to 
remove  the  governor  and  other  officers  of  the  territory  organized  under  the  ordi- 
nance  of  1787,  and  yet  these  officers  were  by  the  same  act  to  be  api{K>inted  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Is  it  probable  that  Gongresa 
would  have  made  special  provision  for  the  exercise  of  power  in  one  case,  if  they 
had  supposed  that  power  incident  to  the  share  the  President  took  in  the  appoint- 
ment ?  The  act,  it  seems  to  me,  clearly  indicates  that  Congress  regarded  legis- 
lation necessary  to  confer  the  power,  else  it  was  needless  to  have  legislated  at  all 
upon  the  subject. 

But  it  is  urged  that  the  second  section  of  the  War  Department  act  does  con- 
fer this  power,  absolutely.  I  say  not.  The  second  section  provides  for  the 
appointment,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  an  inferior  officer,  to  be  called  the 
**  chief  clerk,"  who,  whenever  the  said  principal  officer  (the  Secretary)  shall  be 
removed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  other  case  of  vacancy, 
shall,  during  such  vacancy,  have  charge,  &c. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  df  expression  between  the  act  I  have  referred 
to  as  passed  upon  the  same  day,  and  this.  In  the  one,  the  absolute  power  of 
revoking  commissions  and  removing  is  conferred ;  in  the  other,  the  expres- 
sion, *<  whenever  the  said  principal  officer  shall  be  removed  from  office  by 
the  President,"  &&  Now,  sirs,  I  think  that  the  utmost  which  can  be  claimed 
from  this  grant,  is  recognition  of  a  qualified  and  limited  power  over  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  case  his  removal  should  become  necessary  at  a  time  when  by 
the  exercise,  of  it  a. vacancy  would  be  made  at  a  time  when  the  Senate  could  not 
assist  in  filling  it.  Provision  had  to  be  made  for  this,  as  the  discussiona  at  the 
time  show,  and  I  think  the  langfiage  means  nothing  more  than  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  to  exercise  the  same  and  no  more  power  than  would  be  conceded  to 
him  in  the  entire  absence  of  any  provision  on  the  subject.  This  law  did  not 
take  the  case  out  of  the  constitutional  limitation,  and  by  no  legal  interpretation 
can  it  be  held  to  do  so. 

When  the  bill  for  organizing  th6  Department  of  Foreign  Affisura  waa  under 
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I,  the  Qnginftl  draft  read  <*  to  be  removed  by  the  President."  Upon  this 
ttose  ail  the  diaeoasion  which  is  chiefly  reHed  npon'bjthe  counsel  for  the 
respondent.  Whatever  may  or  may  not  be  proved  by  that  discussion,  one  thing 
is  observable,  namely — the  language  of  the  first  draft  was  materially  changed,  ^ 
and,  as  finally  adopted,  left  the  question  upon  inference  merely.  Instead  of 
declaring  that  this  officer  is  removable  by  the  President,  in  plain  and  unmistak- 
able phrase,  an  equivocal  expression  was  finally  adopted,  which  it  was  thought 
would  partially  meet  the  views  of  the  majority  and  yet  decide  nothing  abso- 
lutely. 

But  let  us  notice  for  a  moment  this  discussion  of  1789.  I  am  not  inclined  to 
underrate  the  value  of  that  debate,  but  as  forming  any  rule  or  guide  for  us  I 
cannot  give  it  great  importance.  The  leading  miud  which  controlled  the  removal 
party  was  that  of  Mr.  Madison,  antl  he  it  is  known  argued  against  his  views 
expressed  before  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  Whether  he  began  to  have 
glimmering  hopes  of  the  presidency  himself  I  will  not  say,  but  it  certainly  detracts 
from  the  value  of  his  opinions  to  know  that  his  views  expressed  after  the  Consti* 
tution  was  adopted  were  di£ferent  from  those  entertained  when  he  was  urging  its 
adoption.  But,  as  I  understand  that  discussion,  the  argument  turned  largely 
upon  the  necessity  of  this  power  resting  somewhere  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
pressing  emergency  for  its  exercise. 

The  first  proposition  was  made  by  Mr.  Madison,  that  there  be  established  an 
Executive  Department,  comprising  the  Departments  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  the  War 
and  of  the  Treasury,  the  chief  officers  thereof  to  be  called  Secretaries;  to  be  nomi* 
Dated  by  the  President  and  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  '*  to  be  removable  by  the  President.'*  This  resolution  was 
finally  made  the  basis  for  three  separate  bills,  couched  in  similar  language,  creat- 
ing the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Treasnry,  and  Depart- 
ment of  War.  The  bill  creating  the  Department  of  Foreign  Aff^iirs  ^as  first  taken 
up,  and  gave  rise  to  a  long  discussion.  This  bill  was  amended  by  inserting  in 
the  second  article  words  implying  the  right  of  the  President  to  remove  the  Sec- 
retary, and  was  subsequently  amended  by  striking  out  of  the  first  article  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  make  such  removals.  This  last  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  31  ayes  to  19  nays,  and  the  bill,  as  amended,  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  29  to  22.  In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  carried  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Vice-President. 

It  is  an  easily  understood  principle  that  where  two  or  more  unite  in  an  act 
they  may  delegate  the  authority  in  all  to  any  one  of  the  number,  and  this,  we 
may  say,  was  done  inferentially  by  the  vote  I  have  noticed.  But,  sirs,  the 
Senate  has'  since  spoken  upon  this  very  subject  many  times,  as  I  shall  show, 
and  on  every  occasion  in  unmistakable  condemnation  of  the  principle  laid  down 
by  the  respondent. 

When  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  1826,  attempted  to  entangle  the  United  States 
in  an  alliance  with  the  new  republics  of  South  America,  and  to  establish  what 
▼as  popularly  termed  the  "  Panama  mission,''  this  encroachment  upon  legislative 
prerogative  was  sturdily  resisted  ;  the  Senate  insisting  upon  its  rights  to  the 
utmost,  even  to  contending  that  when  a  new  mission  is  created  it  creates  a  new 
office,  which  docs  not  come  under  the  class  of  vacancies,  and  therefore  the 
President  has  no  right  to  fill  it  by  a  temporary  appointment. 

Under  every  administration  since  the  days  of  Monroe,  we  observe  attempts 
by  the  Executive  to  monopolize  the  right  of  appointment,  but  in  every  instance 
these  eseroachments  were  resisted,  the  Senate  successfully  asserting  its  joint 
authority  to  appoint  and  remove.  In  the  session  of  1825>-'26)  warned*  by  the 
Attempted  exercise  of  this  assumed  power  by  Mr.  Adams  in  the  case  of  the 
Panama  miaeion,  a  select  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Senate,  charged  with 
an  inqiofj  into  the  expediency  of  reducing.  Executive  patronage ;  which  com- 
mittee repotted  six  bills,  intended  to  control  and  regulate  different  branchea  e£ 
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tlie  public  Bervice  and  limit  some  ezerciBes  of  Ezecative  power.    In  one  of  the 

six  bilk,  to  secure  in  office  faithful  collectors  and  disbursers  of  tbe  revenue,  the 

President  was  required  to  report  to  Congress  the  causes  for  each  remoYnl.   The 

section  of  the  bill  to  that  effect  reads : 

That  in  all  nominations  made  by  the  Preaident  to  the  Senate,  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned 
by  an  exercise  of  tbe  President's  power  to  remore  from  office,  the  fact  of  the  removal  sbal! 
be  stated  to  the  Senate  at  the  same  time  that  the  nomination  is  m^de,  with  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  which  such  officer  may  have  been  removed. 

Benton  says  this  was  intended  to  operate  as  a  restraint  upon  removals  without 
cause,  and  **  was  a  recognition  of  a  principle  essential  to  toe  proper  exercise  of 
the  appointing  power,  and  entirely  consonant  with  Mr.  JefiPerson's  idea  of  remov- 
als, but  never  admitted  by  any  administration,  nor  enforced  by  the  Senate  against 
any  one — always  waiting  the  legal  enactment.  The  opinion  of  nine  such  sena- 
tors as  composed  the  committee  who  proposed  to  legalize  this  principle,  all  of 
them  democratic,  and  most  of  them  aged  and  experienced,  should  stand  for  a 
persuasive  reason  why  this  principle  should  be  legalized."  (Benton's  Thirty 
Years'  View,  vol.  1,  chap.  29.) 

During  Jackson's  administration  this  power  of  removal  as  claimed  by  the 
accused  came  before  the  Senate  many  times,  and  never  but  to  receive  a  decided 
condemnation.  Upon  the  breakiog  up  of  Jackson's  first  cabinet,  Mr.  Va& 
Buren  was  nominated  to  the  Senate  as  minister  to  England.  His  confirmation 
was  opposed  for  several  reasons,  and  among  them  it  was  charged  that  he  intro- 
duced, as  Jackson's  Secretary  of  State,  a  system  of  proscription  or  removal  for 
opinion's  sake,  and  a  formal  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Maine,  to 
jaise  a  committee,  with  power  to  sted  for  persons  and  papers,  to  inquire  into 
the  charges  and  report  to  the  Senate.  But  this  looked  so  much  like  an  impeacb- 
ment  of  the  President  that  it  was  dppped.  The  same  reasons  for  the  rejection 
were  urged,  however.  Among  those  who  insisted  upon  the  rejection  for  the 
reason  I  have  stated,  among  others,  were  Clay,  Webster,  Clayton,  Colonel 
Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  Governor  Moore,  of  Alabama,  and  not  least  on  the 
list  was  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio.  Van  Buren  was  rejected,  and  the  right  of 
the  Senate  and  the  truth  of  the  principle  I  now  insist  upon  was  vindicated. 

During  Jackson's  second  term  the  question  came  up  before  the  Senate  in  a 
difierent  form.  The  offices  of  bank  directors  to  the  United  States  Bank  were 
about  to  be  vacated  by  limitation  of  their  term.  Jackson  desired  the  reappoint- 
ment of,  and  accordingly  nominated,  the  incumbents.  The  Senate,  for  their  own 
reasons,  rejected  the  nominees.  Jackson  then  attempted  to  coerce  the  Senate 
into  the  appointment,  and  accordingly  sent  the  same  names  back,  intimating  in 
his  message  that  he  would  nominate  no  others.  The  nominations  went  to  a  com- 
mittee, who  reported  a  resolution  recommending  rejection,  which  was  immedi- 
ately adopted.  The  report  was  an  able  review  of  the  power  of  the  Senate,  and 
concludes  as  follows : 

The.  Senate  perceive,  with  regpret,  an  intimation  in  the  message  that  the  President  may  no, 
see  fit  to  send  to  the  Senate  the  names  of  any  other  persons  to  he  directors  of  the  bank 
except  those  whose  nominations  have  been  already  rejected.  While  the  Senate  will  exercise 
its  own  rights  according  to  its  own  views  of  dnty,  it  will  leave  to  the  other  officers  of  the 
government  to  decide  for  themselves  on  the  manner  thev  will  perform  their  duties.  The 
committee  know  no  reasons  why  these  offices  should  not  be  filled ;  or  why,  in  this  case,  no 
further  nominations  should  be  made,  after  the  Senate  has  exercised  its  unquestionable  right 
of  rejectins^  particular  persons  who  have  been  nominated,  any  more  than  in  other  cases.  The 
Senate  will  be  ready  at  all  times  to  receive  and  consider  any  such  nominations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  present  to  it. 

The  Senate  had  condemned  the  assumption  of  the  President  in  presaming  to 
remove  for  opinion's  sake,  and  here  we  have  a  condemnation  of  his  attempt  to 
perpetuate  in  office  his  own  favorites  against  the  wish  of  the  Senate. 

But  Jackson  persisted  in  putting  the  question  to  every  conceivable  test,  and 
removed  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Duane)  because  he  refused  to  do 
what  he  conceived  to  be  a  violation  of  the  law  and  his  duty  in  the  removal  of 
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the  public  deposits.  This  was  during  a  racation  of  the  Senate.  The  late  Chief 
Justice  Taney  was  put  in  charge  of  the  department,  and  at  once  carried  out  the 
plans  of  Jackson.  Upon  the  assembling  of  Congress  Mr.  Claj  introdaced  into 
the  Senate  two  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  matter.  The  first  one  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  hj  disnuBsing  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  hecans^  he  would  not,  contrary  to 
hi8  sense  of  his  own  daty,  remove  the  money  of  the  United  States  in  deposit  with  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  and  its  hranches,  in  conformity  with  the  President's  opinion,  and  hy 
appointin|r  his  saccessor.  to  effect  snch  removal,  which  has  heen  done,  the  President  has 
ftssamed  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the  treasnrv  of  the  United  States  not  granted  to  him 
by  the  Conatitiition  and  laws,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  bj  a- vote  of  28  to  18. 

Jacksoti  held  the  nomination  of  Tanej  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his 
pocket  until  the  last  week  of  the  session  of  Congress ;  but  it  was  rejected  as 
soon  as  sent  to  the  Senate.  An  acceptable  name  was  afterwards  presented,  and 
the.  matter  ended. 

The  next  expression  o*f  the  Senate  upon  the  power  of  the  President  to  vemove 
a  cabinet  minister  was  eyen  more  decided  in  its  condemnation  of  the  false  doc- 
trine derived  from  the  debate  of  1789.  I  refer,  sir,  to  the  passage  of  the  tenure- 
of  office  act  over  the  veto,  and  of  course  by  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, on  March  2, 1867.  Both  Senate  and  House  here  united  in  this  expression; 
and  in  this  they  spoke  for  every  representative  element  of  this  government 
and  for  the  whole  people. 

Need  I  add  to  this  chain  of  uniform  decision  the  last  vote  of  the  Senate  given 
on  the  2l8t  day  of  February,  within  twelve  hours  after  the  respondent  had  made 
the  attem|>t  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  ? 

Jt  is  plain  to  my  mind  that  those  whg  voted  with  the  majority  in  1 789 
were  not  understood  to  give  license  to  wholesale  and  causeless  removals 
by  the  President.  And  we  have  the  very  highest  evidence  of  this,  not  only  in 
the  decisions  of  the  Senaief  which  I  have  noticed,  but  in  the  uniform  practice  ot 
the  government  throughout  all  administrations.  I  do  not  find  that  the  first 
President  ever  exercised  the  power  of  removal,  but  if  he  did  so,  it  will  be  seen, 
I  venture  to  assert,  that  he  consulted  the  Senate  at  the  time  or  at  its  first  ses- 
sion. I  do  find,  howaver,  an  example  of  his  great  respect  for,  and  deference  to, 
that  body  which  the  Constitution  had  made  his  aid  in  making  appoinlments. ' 

Less  than  a  month  after  the  bill  had  passed  organizing  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  he  sent  to  the  Senate  the  name  of  Benjamin  Fish  bourne,  as 
naval  ofiicer  at  the  port  of  Savannah.  The  Senate  rejected  the  nomination. 
The  President,  fearing  that  in  this  there  might  be  some  misconception  of  his' 
motives,  sent  another  name,  but  gave  his  reasons  in  justification  for  notninating 
Colonel  Fishboume. 

When  John  Adams  desired  to  displace  Mr.  Pickering,  his  Secretary  of  State, 
and  appoint  another,  he  notified  the  incumbent  that  he  would,  on  a  certain  day, 
cease  to  be  Secretary  of  State.  Meanwhile  the  Senate  being  in  session  he  sent 
in  the  nomination  of  John  Marshall,  who  was  confirmed,  and  thus  Mr.  Pickering 
was  removed,  not  by  the  President  under  any  power  the  law  gave,  but  under 
the  Constitution  and  by  virtue  of  tho^  power  incident  to  the  appointing  power 
vestmg  in  the  Senate  and  the  President.  This  is  a  very  striking  and  practical 
illustration  of  the  doctrine  then  supposed  to  be  the  true  one,  and  it  was  but  fol- 
lowing out  the  true  spirit  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  great  debate  of  1789. 
Jefferson^  the  President  who  initiated  the  practice  of  removals,  and  was  the 
first  to  confine  his  favors  to  his  own  party,  made  it  a  fundamental  principle  that 
removals  were  only  to  be  made^br  cause.  March  7,  1807,  only  three  days 
after  his  induction  into  office,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Monroe : 

Some  retmarals,  I  know,  must  he  made.    They  mnst  be  as  few  as  possible,  done  gradually, 
and  bottomed  on  some  malversation  or  inherent  disqualification. 
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On  the  23d  of  the  same  month  he  thus  writes  to  the  governor  of  Yitginia, 
Mr.  Giles : 

Good  men,  to  whom  there  is  no  objection  bat  f|  difference  of  political  opinion,  pnictioed 
onlj  80  far  as  the  right  of  a  private  citizen  will  justify,  are  not  proper  sabjects  of  remoTaL 

Six  days  after  he  writes  to  Eldridge  Gerry,  afterwards  Vice-President : 

Mr.  Adams's  last  appointments,  when  he  knew  he  was  appoisting  oonnsellorB  and  aids  for 
me,  not  for  himself,  1  set  aside  as  fast  as  depends  dn  me.  Officers  who  have  been  g^l^  of 
fivoss  abase  of  ofiBce,  such  as  marshals  packing  juries,  dbc,  I  shall  now  remove,  as  my  pre- 
decessor ought  in  justice  to  have  done.  The  instances  will  be  few,  and  governed  bj  atrict 
rule,  and  not  party  passion.    The  right  of  opinion  shall  suffer  no  invasion  fiom  me. 

How,  sir,  did  Mr.  Jefferson  proceed  to  displace  incompetent  or  nntrostworthy 
officers  ?  If  there  was  a  vacation  of  the  Senate  he  appointed  successors  and  ^ve 
notice  to  the  incumbent  of  his  action.  The  successor  then  became  the  legal 
officer,  and  the  incumbent  was  removed  by  virtue  of  the  new  appointment 
working  a  revocation  of  the  old  commission.  If  the  Senate  was  in  session  when 
this  transpired  he  sent  the  nominations  to  that  body,  and  their  concurrence  in 
the  new  appointment  worked  the  revocation.  If  the  Senate  was  not  in  session 
at  the  time  he  sent  the  nominations  to  that  body  at  its  next  meeting,  and  the 
confirmation  concluded  the  appointment,  its  action  being  an  order  or  approval 
nunc  pro  tunc.  And  this  has  been  true  of  every  administration  except  the 
present  one.  I  ask  counsel  for  the  respondent  to  show  a  single  removal  from 
office  by  any  President  that  was  ever  held  of  legal  force  that  was  not  at  the  time 
or  at  a  subsequent  date  approved  by  the  Senate.  When  this  is  done  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  are  met,  and  when  it  is  not  done  bjth  are 
violated.  Jefferson  did  not  create  vacancies.  In  making  new  appointments  he 
rewarded  his  friends,  and  for  cause  he  displaced  incompetent  men  by  appointing 
successors,  but  his  action  was  always  subject  to  review  by  the  Senate.  The 
Supreme  Court  said  upon  this  point  in  ex  parte  Henneri  :  "  The  removal  takes 
place  in  virtue  of  the  new  appointment  by  mere  operation  of  law."  Not  the 
mere  nomination,  but  the  appointment. 

Mr.  Madison's  administration  will  be  searched  in  vain  to  find  an  instance  where 
he  ran  counter  to  the  will  of  the  Senate  in  this  natter  of  removals  and  appoint- 
ments. In  every  instance  where  changes  were  made  the  Senate  legalized  them 
if  they  were  appointments  coming  within  the  first  clause  of  the  second  section, 
article  second,  of  the  Constitution. 

I  do  not  find  that  any  occasion  arose  in  Mr.  Monroe's  administration  to  present 
the  question.  I  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  opinion  of  his  Attorney  General, 
William  Wirt,  upon  the  duties  of  the  President  in  relation  to  the  execution  of 
laws  which  by  their  terms  are  to  be  executed  by  officers  n&med  in  the  law.  This 
opinion  completely  overthrows  the  assumption  of  this  respondent. 

John  Quincy  Adams  succeeded  Mr.  Monroe.  There  was  no  occasion  for 
removals  for  political  causes  at  this  time.  There  was  no  revolution  of  parties. 
Mr.  Adams  had  occupied  the  first  place  in  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet  during  the  whole 
term  of  eight  years,  and  stood  in  concurrence  with  his  appointments.  It  was 
called  **  the  era  of  good  feeling."  It  will  be  found  that  he  made  no  change  in 
offices  filled  by  nomination  to  the  Senate  which  were  not  concurred  in  by  that 
body. 

When  Jackson  came  in  there  was  an  entire  political  revolution  in  the  country. 
He  formed  his  cabinet,  as  all  other  Presidents  had  done,  by  nomination  to  the 
Senate.  He  displaced  officials  by  nominating  sxfccessors  when  the  Senate  waa 
in  session,  or  issuing  commissions  during  vacation,  which  stood  or  fell  as  the 
first  Senate  thereafter  decided.  We  have  already  seen  how  quickly  the  Senate 
brought  this  President  to  account  for  his  first  usurpation  in  the  matter  of  re- 
movals when  he  removed  Mr.  Duane  ^m  the  Treasury,  although  it  was  done 
ilnring  vacation. 
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Van  Bnren  snceeeded  Jackson,  and  nowbere  can  I  find  that  lie  violated  the 
general  practice  of  filling  appointments  and  making  removals. 

Harrison's  administration  presents  another  instance  of  a  complete  revolution 
in  party  power.  President  Harrison  in  no  instance  ran  counter  to  the  Senate 
or  made  removals  or  appointments  which  were  without  the  Senate's  concurrence. 
Mr.  Tvler,  who  succeeded  him  but  a  month  after  his  inauguration,  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  history  of  Jackson's  attempted  usurpation  that  he  made  this 
veiy  subject  the  occasion  for  remark  in  his  inaugural  message.    He  said : 

In  Tiew  of  the  ftust,  well  avouched  in  history,  that  the  tendency  of  all  human  institations 
is  to  concentrate  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man,  and  that  their  ultimate  downfall  has 
proceeded  frooi  tms  cause,  I  deem  it  to  bo  of  the  most  essential  importance  that  a  complete 
separation  should  take  place  between  the  sword  and  the  purse.  No  matter  where  or  how 
the  public  uionejs  shall  be  deposited,  so  long  as  the  President  can  exert  the  power  of  appoint- 
iDg  and  removing  at  his  pleasure  the  agents  selected  for  their  custody,  the  Commander-in 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  is,  in  fact,  the  Treasurer.  A  permanent  and  radical  change  should 
therefore  be  decreed.  The  patronage  incidental  to  the  presidential  office,  already  great,  is 
constantly  increasing.  Sucn  increase  is  destined  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  our  popu- 
lation, until,  without  a  figure  of  speech,  an  armj  of  office-holders  may  be  spread  over  the 
land.  The  unrestrained  power  exerted  by  a  selfishly  ambitions  man,  in  order  either  to  per- 
petuate ins  Authority  or  to  hand  it  over  to  some  favorite  as  his  successor,  may  load  to  the 
employment  of  all  the  means  within  his  control  to  accomplish  his  ol^ect.  The  rieht  to 
remove  from  office,  while  subjected  to  no  just  restraint,  is  inevitably  destined  to  prodace  a 
spirit  of  crouching  servility  with  the  official  corps,  which,  in  order  to  uphold  the  hand  which 
feeds  them,  would  lead  to  direct  and  active  intenerence  with  elections,  both  St|ite  and  federal, 
thereby  subjecting  the  course  of  State  legislatioii4o  the  dictation  of  the  chief  executive  officer 
and  making  the  will  of  tiiat  officer  absolute  and  supreme. 

When  subsequently  he  found  himself  at  variance  with  his  cabinet,  instead  of 
removing  them  ne  caused  scandalous  things  to  be  written  and  published  of  them 
in  public  newspapers,  and  revealed  the  cabinet  consultations,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  same  way,  thus  making  the  position  of  th^  cabinet  so  unpleasant 
that  they  resigned.  What  I  now  state  is  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Ewing's  letter  of 
resignation.   (Benton's  Thirty-year  View,  p.  353.) 

'  I  will  not  pursue  the  history  of  removals  and  appointments  in  subsequent 
administrations,  but  I  assert  that  there  will  not  be  found  in  the  practice  pur- 
sued in  any  of  them  the  slightest  warrant  for  overriding  the  Senate  either  in 
appointments  or  removals  without  authority  of  law. 

It  is  well  understood  that  ioimediately  upon  the  inauguration  of  a  President 
the  Senate  is  called  together  in  extra  session  and  at  onco  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion to  consider  anv  new  appointments  to  be  made.  Cabinet  changes  ai'e  then 
made  and  submitted  If  the  President  could  remove  and  appoint  without  them 
such  proceeding  would  be  useless.  Indeed,  the  President,  having  in  mind  the 
selection  of  a  cabinet  he  had  reason  to  believe  would  be  rejected  by  the  Senate^ 
would  accomplish  his  purpose  by  withholding  all  nominations  until  the  Senate 
adjourned,  and  thus,  defeat  the  very  purpose,  of  the  Constitution  in  requiring 
the  coneurrence  of  llie  Senate. 

Much  weight  has  been  attached  to  the  judicial  decisions  upon  the  power  of 
lemovaL  A  clpse  scrutiny  of  these  will  show  that  they  do  not  decide  the 
question  here  discossed. 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  ex  parte  Hennen  establishes  this  simple 
proposition  and  no  other,  viz:  The  power  of  removal,  in  the  absence  of  all 
constitutional  or  statutorv  regulation,  is  incident  to  the  power  of  appointment. 
Hennen  was  appointed  cl(drk  of  a  conrt  in  Louisiana.  The  law  creating  the 
court  gave  the  judge  the  power  to  appoint  the  clerk,  but  was  silent  as  to  how 
he  might  be  removed.  The  judge  removed  Hennen.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  held,  on  appeal,  that  the  power  of  removal  was  incident  to 
the  power  of  appointment,  and  sustained  the  judge  of  the  court  accordingly. 
The  conrty  in  remarking  npon  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  under  discussion, 
remark:  ^ 

Ko  one  denied  the  power  of  the  President  and  Senate,  joinilj^  to  remove  where  the  tenure 
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of  the  office  was  not  fixed  hj  the  Constitution ;  which  wm  a  full  reeognition  of  the  princi- 
ple that  the  power  of  removal  was  incident  to  the  power  of  appointment 

Any  lawyer  will  see  that  this  is  all  the  court  was  called  upon  to  say,  and  in 
going  beyond  this  to  discuss  what  had  been  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  firat 
Congress  was  mere  dictum^  and  is  not  to  be  considered  as  judicial  interpretation. 
It  is  no  new  thing  for  courts  to  go  outside  of  the  case  before  them,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  is  not  an  exception.  There  is  not,  Mr.  President,  as  no  one 
knows  better  than  yourself,  a  single  decision  recorded  in  the  Supreme  Court 
reports,  where  the  power  of  the  President  to  remove  from  office,  in  violation  of 
the  expressed  wish  of  the  Senate  was  drawn  in  question.  Trsu^e  the  history 
of  all  removals  by  the  President  down  to  the  present  time,  and  there  will  be 
found  no  instance  where  a  removal  haa  been  made  to  which  the  Senate  has  not 
made  the  act  its  own,  expressly  or  impliedly,  by  confirming  the  succ^sor  to  the 
office  made  vacant  by  removal,  and  this,  sir,  takes  all  decided  cases  out  of  this 
discussion. 

What  we  claim  is  that  the  Senate  must  either  be  first  consulted  in  the  removal, 
or  it  must  subsequently  to  the  removal  assent  thereto. 

In  Marbury  vs,  Madison,  (1  Cranch,)  the  power  of  the  President  to  remove 
was  not  directly  made  a  question.  Marbury  was  nominated  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for.  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  a  law  which  fixed  the  tenure  of  his 
office  at  four  years.  The  Senate  had  concurred  in  the  nomination,  and  the 
commission  ^as  signed  by  the  President  but  not  yet  delivered.  Mr.  Madison,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  refused  to  deliver  it,  and  a  mandamus  was  sued  out  to  com- 
pel him  to  do  so.  The  court  decided  that  a  mandamus  could  not  lie  against  the 
head  of  an  executive  department.  Upon  the  right  of  Marbury  to  his  commission, 
however,  the  court  said : 

Borne  point  of  time  must  be  taken  when  the  power  of  the  Ezecntiva  over  an  officer,  not 
removable  at  his  will,  must  cease.  '  That  point  of  time  must  be  when  the  constitutional 
power  of  appointment  has  been  exercised.  And  this  power  has  been  exercised  when  the  l&st 
act,  requirea  from  the  person  possessing  the  power  has  been  performed. 

By  the  act  of  1789,  creating  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  that  department  to  affix  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  all  commissions  signed  by  the  President.  Upon  the  point 
as  to  whether  the  President  could  arrest  the  commission  here  the  court  said  : 

This  is  not  a  proceeding  which  may  be  varied  if  the  judgment  of  the  Executive  shall  sug- 
gest one  more  eligible  \  hut  is  a  nrecise  coursey  accuratdy  marked  out  by  taw,  and  is  to  £b 
strictly  pursued.  It  Is  the  dntv  or  the  Secretary  of  State  to  conform  to  the  law,  and  in  this 
he  is  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  b'ourid  to  obey  the  laws.  He  acta  under  the  authority 
of  the  law,  and  not  by  the  instructions  of  the  President. 

If  that  case  bears  upon  this,  it  goes  only  to  show  that  the  President  cannot 
interfere  with  the  due  progress  of  the  law,  under  the  assumption  that  he  is 
Chief  Executive,  and  therefore  possessed  of  power  to  control  ail  executive 
offices. 

If  there  are  any  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  directly  in  point  they  have 
escaped  me.  I  assume  there  *  are  none,  for  the  respondent  states  that  he  was 
governed  in  his  action  mainly  to  make  a  case  for  the  courts,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  judicial  decision.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  have  we  a  direct  issue 
between  the  two  appointing  powers.  For  the  first  time  have  we  a  case 
where  the  Senate,  refusing  to  concur  in  a  removal,  the  President  ignores  that 
body  and  defies  its  expressed  will,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  a  positive  enact- 
ment. 

Sirs,  I  contend  that  the  Department  of  War  to-day,  of  which  Edwin  M. 
Qtanton  is  Secretary,  is  not  the  Department  of  War  of  which  Henry  Knox  wae 
Secretary  under  George  Washington.  I  have  shown  that  by  the  act  of  1789 
the  law  simply  created  the  department,  but  assigned  no  duties  to  it  except  such 
as  might  suggest  themselves  as  ^necessary  to  the  President. 

The  department  remaiijed  thus,  without  any  duties  imposed  upon  it  by.lawi 
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and  without  any  legislation  recognizing  its  importance  or  its  distinctiveness,  nntil 
May  8,  1798.  Meanwhile,  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  navy  had  been  taken 
from  the  War  Department  and  conferred  on  a  separate  department ;  Congress 
had  given  the  power  to  make  contracts  for  war  and  navy  materials  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

By  the  act  of  July  16,  1798,  it  was  provided  that  all  contracts  and  all  pur- 
chases for  the  military  service  should  be  made  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  The  law  also  made  it  the  duty  of  the  public  purveyor,  who  was  an 
important  officer  and  responsible  for  large  sums  of  money,  to  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  The  change  here  may  seem  unimportant,  but  it  marks  the 
beginning  of  that  emancipation  of  the  War  Department  from  the  manacles  of 
executive  control,  which  is  now  by  law  made  so  complete. 

The  subsequent  laws  organizing  the  pay  department,  the  quartermaster  and 
commissary  departments,  ihe  engineer  and  ordnance  corps,  all  recognize  the 
Secretary  of  War  as  in  many  respects  the  chief  and  sole  executive  officer  for 
the  discharge  of  specific  duties,  with  which  the  President  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do. 

Still  later,  in  1812,  when  an  army*  was  raised  to  meet  the  apprehended  war 
with  Great  Britain,  greater  powers  were  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  War. 
la  the  Indian  wars,  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  especially  in  the  late  war 
against  reb^lion,  Congress  seemed  to  have  treated  the  Secretary  of  War  as  the 
only  executive  officer  with  whom  they  had  anything  to  do,  so  far  as  that 
Department  was  concerned,  and  the  legislation  does  not  in  many  instances 
recognize  the  existence  of  a  chief  executive — so  great  and  powerful  an  engine 
of  government  had  the  War  Department  become.  Resolutions  of  inquiry  for 
iDformation  in  relation  to  military  affairs  were  all  directed  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  he  made  answer  to  Congress  himself,  without  consultation  with  the 
President.  The  entire  and  immense  system  of  purchase  and  supplies  for  the 
army,  the  organization  and  equipment  of  troops,  the  moving  of  troops  and  mil- 
itary su]^lies,  the  sequestration  of  the  enemy's  property,  the  entire  internal  man- 
agement of  army  afiairs,  the  payment  and  disbursement  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  the  adjustment  of  numberless  claims  against  the  government,  are  all 
by  law  imposed  upon  the  Secretary  of  War.  Indeed,  the  War  Department 
ha8,*by  virtue  of  laws  passed  since  1789,  been  completely  changed,  and  instead 
of  being  a  mere  appendage  to  the  Executive  office,  with  an  amanuensis  in 
it  to  write  what  the  President  might  dictate,  it  is  ]ixow,  next  to  the  Treasury,  the 
most  powerfal  and  important  department  of  the  government. 

Take  np  the  statute- Dooks  and  compare  the  laws  as  they  now  stand,  and  as 
they  stood  when  Congress  spoke  the  department  into  existence  by  four  short  sec- 
tions in  the  act  of  1789.  xou  will  nnd  that  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
the  act  of  1789  lefb  in  force.  That  made  the  Department  of  War  a  part  of  the 
Executive  office,  with  its  whole  control  in  the  President.  The  laws  now 
place  the  specific  duties  of  that  vast  department  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary, 
and  hold  him  alone  responsible.  The  very  necessities  of  our  national  growth 
have  wrought  this  change,  and  the  people  have  come  to  hold  the  President  no 
longer  responsible,  as  they  once  did,  for  the  conduct  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments. Any  one  who,  during  the  late  war,  had  occasion  to  appeal  from  Mr. 
Stanton's  decision  in  matters  appertaining  to  his  legal  functions,  knows  that 
what  I  state  was  recognized  by  the  President  as  true. 

This,  too,  has  been  recognized  by  judicial  decision.  The  President  has  no 
light  to  perform  executive  acts  by  law  given  to  his  Secretaries.  He  had  this 
right  in  1789,  bee&use  the  law  made  them  the  executors  of  his  will,  merely. 

Can  t&e  President  make  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  the  army  or  navy,  which 
the  courts  would  hold  binding  ?  Can  he  give  legal  effect  to  an  act  which  the 
law  requires  a  particular  officer  of  the  government  to  do  ?  Can  he  step  into  the 
War,  Treasury,  or  Navy  Departments  and  sign  official  papers  which  the  Sec- 
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retaries  Bign,  and  make  his  acta  legal  t  If  he  is  the  chief  and  only  confarolling 
executive,  why  has  not  he  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  taking  the  War  Departmeat 
reins  into  his  own  hands  until  the  Senate  shall  confirm,  his  nominees  t 

There  can  he  no  other  safe  view  to  take  of  this  question — any  other  leads  to 
despotism.  In  speaking  of  the  executive  departments  during  the  great  dta- 
cussion  upon  President  Jackson's  removal  of  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Olay  said : 

We  hare  establfslied  and  designated  offices,  and  appointed  officers  in  each  of  these  respect- 
ire  departments  to  execute  the  duties  respectively  allotted  to  them.  The  President,  ii  is  tnie, 
presides  over  the  whole.  Specific  duties  are  often  assigned  by  particnlar  laws  to  him  alo&e, 
or  to  other  officers  under  his  superintendence.  His  parental  eye  is  pr^umed  to  survey  the 
whole  extent  of  the  system  in  all  its  movements  ;  but  has  he  power  to  come  into  Congress 
and  say  such  laws  only  shall  you  nass ;  to  go  into  the  courts  and  prescribe  the  decisions  they 
may  pronounce,  or  even  to  enter  the  offices  of  administratioii,  and  where  duties  are  speeiaUj 
confided  to  those  officers,  to  substitute  his  will  to  their  duty  f  Or  has  be  a  right,  when  those 
functionaries,  deliberating  upon  their  own  solemn  obligations  to  the  people,  have  moved  for- 
ward in  their  assigned  spneres,  to  arrest  their  lawful  process  because  they  have  dared  to  act 
contrary  to  his  pleasnref  No,  sir.  No,  sir.  His  is  a  nigh  and  glorious  station,  but  it  is  one  of 
observation  and  superintendence.  It  is  to  see  that  obstructions  iu  the  forward  movement  of 
government,  unlawfully  interposed,  shall  be  abated  by  legitimate  and  competent  means; 

Will  gentlemen  consider  for  a  moment  the  tremendous  oonsequenoea  of  the 
doctrine  claimed  by  this  respondent  ?  If,  sirs,  this  Senate  concede  Uie  power 
arrogated  to  the  President,  he  is  henceforward  the  government.  Even  Oongrees 
is  powerless  to  arrest  his  despotic  role. 

Suppose  he  desired  to  force  upon  the  country  a  certain  policy,  and  chose  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, with  his  immense  power,  for  his  instrument.  That  officer 
might  decline  to  execute  the  President's  will,  and  claim  that  the  law  conferred 
upon  him  alone  certain  specific  dutiesfvhich  he  could  not  conscientiouely  abandon 
to  the  dictates  of  the  President.  The  remedy  is  at  hand,  and  the  official  guillotine 
commences  its  work.  An  obsequious  tool  of  the<Execative  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Senate  and  the  people  are  tied  hand,  and  foot.  He 
may  remove  at  any  time.  He  may  withhold  the  name  of  the  appointee  till  the 
very  dose  of'  an  intervening  Senate,  and  should  the  Senate  reject,  he  may 
reappoint  the  same  person,  or  another  equally  subservient.  Indeed,  sir,  if  the 
absolute  power  claimed  is  conceded,  he  may  so  arrange  the  appointment  as  to 
avoid  submitting  it  at  all  to  the  Senate.  Can  it  be  possible  that  a  power  so  tre- 
mendous in  its  consequences  was  ever  intended  ? 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  no  right  by  legislative  enacbnent 
to  fix  the  tenure  to  certain  offices,  and  exercise  their  joint  authority  in  appoint- 
ments as  well  as  removals  from  office,  what  restriction  is  there  on  the  President's 
power  ? 

If  he  can  control  the  Treasury  by  this  ingenious,  not  to  say  despotic,  meaDS, 
does  his  power  end  there  ?  He  may  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
General'in-chief,  if  they  dare  dispute  his  policy.  He  thus  possesses  himself  of 
the  purse  of  the  nation,  and  next  its  army. .  Let  me  ask  the  learned  counsel, 
if  they  be  correct  in  claiming  the  inherent  right  of  removal  in  the  President, 
where  is  the  authority  that  makes  Sherman's,  Sheridan's  or  Farragut's  commis- 
sions more  than  blank  parchment  before  the  imperial  throne  at  the  White 
House  ?  Under  what  authority  can  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  of  State, 
Dejtartment  of  Interior,  Postmaster  General,  and  the  thousands  of  officers  of 
the  several  executive  branches  of  government,  scattered  all  over  the  land, 
shield  themselves  from  the  withering  and  corrupting  touch  of  the  Executive  wand, 
when  he  chooses  to  command  their  removal  ? 

If  the  President  can  do  these  things  with  impunity,  let  me  ask  if  we  have 
not  that  state  of  government  forewarned  by  Mr.  Seward's  question,  Will  yoa 
have  Andrew  Johnson  President  or  King  ? 

We  hear  much  said  about  the  so-called  cabinet  council  of  the  President.  The 
heads  of  executive  departments  have  become  cabinet  ministers,  who  hover  aroand 
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their  eUef  as  aids  to  a  general  of  tbe  annj,  and  tbe  arrament  is  used  that  yon 
miglit  with  the  same  propriety  foroe  an  obnoxioas  aid  npon  a  general,  as  an 
obnoxious  cabinet  minister  npon  the  President.  Sirs,  what  is  the  origin  of  cabinet 
conncilfl,  and  whence  comes  the  appellation  cabinet  minister  1  I  do  not  find  them 
anywhere  in  the  law  which  organized  the  several  departments.  Let  us  not  be 
deceiyed  by  names.  I  know  of  no  authority  for  convening  cabinet  conclaves 
semi-weekly,  and  I  fear,  these  councils  are  cabals  in  which  the  public  weal 
is  much  less  discussed  than  the  party  weal. 

TeU  me  why  the  Postmaster  General  need  be  called  to  consult  as  to  how  the 
Navy  Department  should  be  administered ;  and  what  necessary  connection  is 
thtfe  between  the  duties  of  the  Attorney  Greneral  as  prescribed  by  law,  and 
those  anpeitaining  to  the  War  Department  1  Sirs,  the  so-called  cabinet  councils 
are  misleading  us^  and  so  iax  has  this  independent  and  self-constttuted  board  of 
government  mrectors  counsdiled  the  accused  that  he  sets  up  the  difference  exist- 
ing between  him  and  the  Secretary  of  War  as  working  their  loss  of  the  latter's 
counsel  in  this  cabal,  and  from  this  he  excuses  his  attempt  to  remove  him.  You 
are  asked  to  give  legal  existence  to  this  cabinet,  and  say  the  Secretary  of  War 
has  dutiee  to  perform  there,  fiiiling  in  which  he  must  leave  his  department. 
This  cabinet  appendaee  to  our  executive  government  is  an  innovation,  and 
Bhonld  not  be  legalized. 

The  Gonstitntion  says  the  President  *'may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of 
the  prioaipal  officers  of  eadi  of  the  executive  departments  upon  any  ttAject 
relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  qfioei" 

But,  mSf  H  nowhere  authorizes  him  to  consolidate  the  heads  of  these  depart* 
ments  into  a  cabal  to  discuss  party  politics,  and  devise  ways  to  perpetuate  theur 
taiure  by  securfng  the  re-election  of  their  chief.  There  is  danger  in  our 
foi^tting  that  the  law-making  power  of  this  government  has  imposed  duties 
and  obligations  upon  these  heads  of  departments  which  they  cannot  delegate  to 
the  President,^  much  less  the  cabinet,  and  which  neither  the  President  nor  the 
cabinet  can  arrogate  to  themselves. 

In  this  portion  of  the  defence  set  up,  I  do  not  find  that  any  breach  of 
duty  is  charged  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  has  been 
derelict  in  anything  enjoined  npon  him  by  law.  No,  sirs ;  he  has  ceaaed  to  be 
an  agreeable  companion  to  the  President's  cabinet  tea-parties,  and  he  must  be 
decapitated.  Under  all  this  lies  much  of  that  evil  growing  out  of  the  power 
anogated  to  the  President.  Here  is  the  seed  of  executive  consolidation,  of  which 
the  Others  had  such  dread.  These  secret  meetings  tend  to  destroy  that  inde- 
pendence of  administration  whiidi  the  law  contemplates.  Napoleon  used  to  say 
that  councile  of  war  never  fought  battles.  I  think,  sirs,  I  may  say  that  cabinet 
councils  do  not  always  execute  laws. 

I  come  now  to  notice  the  second  branch  of  the  offence  involved  in  the  first 
charge,  viz : 

Had  thb  Pbbsidbnt  powbr  to  bbmovb  thb  Sbcbbtakv  op  War  in  vio- 
lation OP  THB  TBNURB-OP-OPPICB  ACT  1 

The  first  section  of  this  act  reads  as  follows : 

That  every  person  holding  any  civil  office  to  which  be  has  been  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  everv  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to  any 
nich  officoi  and  shall  become  doly  qualified  to  act  therein,  is  and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold 
such  office  until  a  successor  jhall  have  been  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  duly  qualified ;  and  ^at  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury, 
of  War,jof  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, shall  bold  their  offices  respi^etively  for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom 
they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Seaate. 

It  is  iirgpd'bj  the  accosedi  in  order  to  evade  the  necessary  <5onBequences 
attending  a  violation  of  this  act,  first,  that  it  is  nnconstitational,  and,  secoud, 
that  it  does  not  reach  Mr.  Stanton's  case. 
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The  first  of  these  points  goes  to  the  power  of  Oongress  to  enaet  anj  law  on 
the  subject  of  tenure  of  office,  while  the  second  is  a*  legal  quibble  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  which  the  respondent  knows  better  than  any  one  else  is  a 
plain  violation  of  the  spirit  and  intent,  not  to  say  letter  of  the  act.  Let  as  con- 
sider briefly  these  two  points. 

First:  Is  the  trnure  act  constitutional t 

It  would  seem  idle  to  discuss  a  question  which,  so  far  as  this  Senate  is  con- 
cemed,  is  res  adjudicata.  I  am  surprised,  sirs,  to  find  counsel  of  such  eminence 
as  those  pleading  for  the  accused  coming  before  a  court  and  rearguing  with  pre- 
tentious hopes  of  reversing  a  decision  deliberately  made  by  over  two-thirds  of 
this  body.  Would  they  thus  presume  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States]  .One  of  the  counsel  onc^  sat  upon  that  bench.  Would  he  have  toler- 
ated an  argument  upon  a  decision  of  that  court  which  had  been  rendered  a^r 
repeated  examinations  by  the  most  learned  of  the  country,  exhausting  eveiy 
phase  of  argument  on  both  sides,  and  which  decision  was  finally  concurred  in 
by  two-thirds  of  the  court  ? 

But  the  question  is  before  the  Senate  again ;  has  been  elaborately  aigned,  and 
courtesy  to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  if  no  other  reason  offers,  would  seem 
to  require  for  it  a  passing  notice. 

I  do  not  observe  in  the  remarks  of  counsel  any  argument  different  from  that 
given  in  the  message  vetoing  the  act  of  March  2, 1867.  This  did  not  prevail  before 
the  Senate  then,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  no  w .  We  are  told  there  that  the 
question  arose  and  was  settled  in  the  discussion  of  1789  when  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  Foreign  Department  were  created.  I  think  the  question  presented 
then  is  much  misapprenended.  It  was  not  whether  Oongress  had  the  power  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject.  It  was  whether  they  ought  to  confer  the  power  of 
removal  on  the  President.  If  the  power  inheres  in  the  President  the  act  ihen 
passed  was  wholly  gratuitous  and  unnecessary.  To  my  mind  the  persistent 
determination  with  which  the  majority  (and  a  small  one  it  was)  insisted  upon 
putting  into  those  acts  of  1789  a  clause  impliedly  giving  the  power  of  removal 
to  the  President,  is  the  highest  proof  of  their  belief  in  the  power  of  Oongress 
to  legislate  upon  the  subject,  and  that  without  legislation  the  Presidmit  would 
not  possess  the  authority  to  remove.  If  Oongress  was  competent  to  grant  the 
power  to  the  President  are  they  not  equally  competent  to  withhold  it  ? 

The  only  officers  of  the  government  whose  tenure  is  fixed  by  the  Oonstitu- 
tion  are  the  President  and  Vice-President  and  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Oourt  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Oongress  may  establish.  (Articles  2  and  3.) 
The  President  and-  Vice-President  hold  for  four  years,  but  OongreeAs  may  remove 
tibem  by  impeachment.  The  judges  hold  ''during  good  behavior,"  but  who  can 
decide  the  good  or  bad  behavior  of  judges  except  Oongress  ?  Oongress  can  not 
abridge  the  tenure  of  the  office,  but  jthey  can  abridge  the  officer's  tenure  by 
impeaching  him. 

This,  sirs,  is  the  only  limitation  upon  Oongress  anywhere  to  be  found  in  the 
Oonstitution  upon  the  subject  of  controlling  official  tenure. 

The  Oonstitution  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  tenure.  I  hold,  therefore,  that 
the  whole  power  is  vested  in  Oongress  to  provide,  whenever  and  however  they 
choose,  Iboth  for  appointment  to  and  removal  from  office.  There  is  not  an  officer 
mentioned  in  the  second  clause  of  the  second  article  over  whom  Oongress  has 
not  control  in  such  manner  as  they  may  by  law  provide*  except  in  the  cases 
mentioned. 

Oongress  is  perfectly  competent  to  ^x  any  tenure  it  d^ems  best  to  ambassadors, 
ministers,  consuls,  or  any  other  officers  than  those  t^hose  term  of  office  is  fixed 
by  the  Oonstitution.  The  section  of  the  Oonstitution  to  which  I  have  alluded 
only  provides  for  the  manner  of  appointment ;  it  does  not  restrain  Oongress  from 
giving  a  tenure  to  the  offices  which  it  establishes,  and  to  impose  such  restraint 
by  implication  is  wholly  unwarrantable.    Nothing  but  the  method  of  appoint- 
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ment  10  attempted  to  Ve  eontroned.  Suppose  OongresB  sLould  determine  that 
the  efficiency  of  oar  diplom&tic  system  is  greatly  impaired  by  the  freqaent  and 
causeless  changes  made  among  ministers,  ambassadors,  or  consuls,  and  that  the 
practice  of  putting  spies  upon  them,  and  crediting  such  mythical  men  as 
McCracken,  and  recalling  ministers  upon  their  statements,  should  be  stopped — 
could  no  law  be  passed  fixing  their  tenure,  requiring  the  President  to  advise 
with  the  Senate  oefore  recalling  the  minister,  leaving  us  unrepresented  abroad, 
except  where  he  did  so  for  good  cause  ? 

The  object  of  the  Gonstitntion  was  to  provide  the  means  of  filling  offices 
which  Congress  might  establish.  No  intention  was  expressed  to  control  abso- 
ktdy  the  tenure  of  the  office,  or  prohibit  Gongress  from  prescribing  means  of 
removal. 

If  Gongress  cannot  do  more  than  make  the  office  and  prescribe  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  the  person  filling  it,  in  the  matter  of  those  officers  referred  to 
in  the  first  part  of  section  second,  article  .second,  how  can  Gongress  do  more,  in 
the  creating  of  inferior  officers,  spoken  of  in  the  last  part  of  the  section  ?  It 
Bays,  ''Congress  may  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think 
proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments/' Suppose  Gongress  create  a  board  of  examiners  to  examine  into  the 
national  banks,  and  give  the  President  the  power  to  appoint  them.  Gongress 
lias  then  exhausted  all  the  directly  conferred  power  g^ven  them  by  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution,  and  they  are  powerless  to -fix  the  tenure  here  if  they  are  in  the 
other  cases.  The  argument  urged  is  that  the  power  to  remove  is  incident  to 
the  power  to  appoint.  The  President  by  law  appoints,  and  therefore  he' alone 
can  terminate  the  officer's  tenure.  Gongress,  by  giving  the  President  the  power 
to  appoint,  is  estopped  from  fixing  the  tenure,  so  as  to  control  the  President's 
removing  prerogative.  But,  sirs,  we  know  this  is  not  true.  The  country  is 
filled  with  officers,  civil  and  military,  some  of  them  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent alone,  others  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  yet 
Congress,  in  these  cases,  has  nevef  been  held  to  be  powerless  to  fix  the  tenure. 

Wherein  is  the  difference  between  the  Constitution  saying  the  President  and 
Senate  may  appoint  certain  officers  created  by  law,  or  the  Constitution  saying 
Congress  may  provide  means  of  filling  certain  offices?  The  will  of  the  people 
IB  expressed  in  the  same  manner  through  the  Gonstitntion,  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate,  in  one  case,  and  Indirectly  to  the  President,  to  courts  of  law, 
or  heads  of  departments  in  the  other  case,  but  in  neither  case  do  they  say 
through  the  Constitution,  directly  or  impliedly,  that  Gongress,  who  create  the 
office,  shall  not  adjust  its  tenure.  The  reason  for  giving  the  appointment  of 
inferior  officers  into  other  hands  than  the  Senate  .an^  President  was  to  provide 
for  speedy  execution  of  the  law,  and  for  early  action  in  filling  the  offices. 
Inferior  officers  were  of  less  importance ;  they  were  numerous ;  vacancies  were 
constantly  occurring,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  relieving  the  Senate  and  Pres- 
ident firom  acting  jointly.  But  the  reason  for  giving  Gongress  power  to  control 
the  tenure  of  inferior  offices  applies  with  much  greater  weight  in  the  case 'of 
higher  officers,  whose  wanton  and  capricious  removal  may  lead,  to  infinitely  more 
dangerous  consequences. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  there  can  be  nothing  left  of  the  argument  against  the 
constitutionality  of  the  tenure  act.  In  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  the  case  of  an 
officer  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate  is  presented,  where  the  law  also 
fixed  the  tenure  of  the  office  at  five  years.     In  this  case  the  court  said : 

If  the  officer  be  removable  at  the  wUl  of  the  President^  then  a  new  appointment  may  be 
immedifttelj  made,  and  the  rights  of  the  officer  terminated ;  if  the  officer  is  by  law 
not  ramovable  at  Ihe  will  of  the  President,  the  rights  the  officer  has  acquired  are  pro- 
tected hr  the  law,  and  are  not  resumable  by  the  President,  They  cannot  be  extinguished 
by  the  Ezecative. 

This  would  be  bad  law  if  Gongress  were  powerless  to  fix  a  tenure,  and  it  is 
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no  answer  to  say  Congresa  may  fix  tli«  number  of  jeai*  the  officer  ia  to  aenrei 
for  if  the  term  of  yeare  can  be  fi^ed,  so  can  the  manner  of  bis  removals. 

If  Gonffrees  can  pass  one  step  beyond  the  power  to  create  the  office  and  pro- 
vide for  filling  it,  then  they  can  regulate  the  tenure  in  any  and  all  particulars. 
The  question  cannot,  turn  upon  who  are  or  who  are  not  inferior  officers*  for  here 
we  would  be  left  in  a  maze  and  labyrinth,  and  the  President  could  shield  him- 
self behind  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  The  Constitution  does  not  pretend  to  defiae 
who  are  or  who  are  not  inferior  officers,  and  the  fact  that  this  is  left  undefined 
shows  that  the  matter  of  controlling  the  tenure,  by  congressional  enactment,  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  was  not  the  question  the  framers  had  in  mind.  It 
was  much  discussed  in  1789  as  to  whether  the  heads  of  departments  are  inferior 
officers,  and  the  result  of  the  discussion  is  doubtful,  and  really  settled  jiothing.* 
But  whether  they  are  or  are  not  does  not  affect  the  question  in  hand.  Becsiue 
this  appointment  is  to  be  by  both  Senate  and  President  does  not  settle  it,  else 
every  petty  postmaster  and  collector  in  the  country  must  b^  held  to  rank  with 
ambassadors,  ministers,  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  What  rule  deter- 
mines whether  the  Geneial-in-chief  and  all  subordinate  military  officers  are  or 
are  not  inferior  officers  1  There  is  none.  *  The  army  is  a  creature  of  law,  and 
Congress  has  always  regulated  it  as  it  chose.  Some  of  its  officers  were  plaeed 
under  the  control  of  the  War  Department;  some  minor  ones  even  appointed  bj 
the  Secretary.  Others  were  nominated  to  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  officers  of  the  army  are  not  regarded  as  inferior  officers, 
yet  Congress  has  regulated  the  whole  army  system,  imposing  restraints  upon 
the  President  in  many  ways  with  regard  to  it  The  question  came  up  in  Mr. 
Monroe's  administration,  and  was  discussed  in  his  message  of  April  12,  1822. 
(1  £k.  Journal,  286.)  The  Senate  disagreed  with  Mr.  Monroe,  and  held  that 
Congress  had  the  right  to  fix  the  rule  as  to  promotions  and  appointments  as  well 
as  to  reductions  in  the  army,  and  that  this  right  had,  to  that  time,  never  been 
disputed  by  any  President.  It  is  true  this  was  claimed  under  the  general 
power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
army,  but  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  confers  no  more  executive  control  on 
Congress  in  respect  to  the  army  than  does  the  clause  which  provides  Buit  Con- 
gress shall  estabiish  post  offices  and  post  roads  over  the  manner  of  appointing 
postmasters. 

Story  says :  (Sec.  1537,) 

As  far  as  Congress  possesses  the  power  to  regnlate  and  delegate  the  appointment  of  infe- 
lior  officers,  so  iar  they  maj  prescribe  the  term  of  office,  the  manner  in  which  and  the  per- 
sons by  whom  the  removal  as  well  as  the  appointment  to  office  may  be  made. 

But,  as  we  have  seen  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  on  this  subject  does  not 
define  who  are  inferior  officers,  and  does  not  separate  them  from  other  officers 
with  any  view  to  give  Congress  greater  control  over  their  tenure  than  in  oftcr 
cases,  we  are  brought  back  again  to  my  position,  that  there  is  no  restraint  upon 
Congress  to  regulate  the  tenure  in  the  one  case  more  than  the  other. 

The  officers  of  the  army  then  coming  within  the  class  ^tled  superior,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  inferior,  they  are  to  be  placed  beside  and  are  to  rank  with 
ambassadors,  ministers,  cabinet  officers,  &c.,  and  if  Congress  is  competent  to 
control  the  tenure  of  the  one,  it  is  of  the  other.  Unfortunately  for  the  consist- 
ency of  the  respondent's  special  plea  he  is  on  the  record  against  himself. 

By  the  act  of  July  13,  1866,  section  five,  it  is  provided  that — 

No  officer  in  the  military  or  naval  service  ^|hall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  dismissed  fh>m  ser- 
vice except  npon,  and  in  pursuance  of,  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  to  that  effect  or  in 
commutation  therefor. 

Here  is  a  direct  inroad  npon  the  prerogative  of  the  President,  as  now  set  npi 
and  admits  the  whole  principle  here  contended  for.    Where  were  the  vigilant 

*1  Lloyd's  Debates,  480  to  600,  Sargeant  on  Constitution,  ch.  29,  (ch.  31.)  2L]ojd't 
Debates,  1  to  12. 
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advisers  of  tbe  Presicleiit  when  he  approved  the  bill  and  made  it  law  ?    Was 

there  no  genius  of  executive  prerogatives  near  to  whisper  "  Veto  V    Was  the 

fadle  logic  of  the  law  offi^r  of  the  President  reserving  itself  for  this  occasion  ? 

fiat  this  principle  of  recognizing  the  right  or  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 

as  to  how  an  officer  is  to  be  displaced  had  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in 

the  act  of  Febrnarj  25, 1863,  creating  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

It  provides  as  follows  : 

He  shall  be  appointed  bj  the  President,  on  the  nonunation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
hj  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  hold  bis  office  for  the  term  of 
two  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

This  is  not  a  power  recently  claimed  by  Congress.  I  have  shown  in  another 
part  of  the  argument  that  many  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  at  different 
periods  of  our  national  history  to  'pass  laws  similar  to  the  present  tenure  act, 
and  they  were  supported  by  members  of  all  shades  of  politics.  The  constitu- 
tionality  of  such  laws  was  not  questioned,  but  the  bills  always  failed  from 
executive  influences  brought  to  bpar  upon  Congress.  Mr.  Benton  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  a  tenure  act  limiting  executive  control  over  appointments  and 
removals. 

Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  have  left  upon  the  records  of  the  Senate  argu- 
ments not  only  showing  the  constitutionality  of  such  laws,  but  giving  the  most 
veighty  reasons  for  passing  them  upon  the  grounds  of  public  policy  and  safety. 

In  1835  a  lengthy  discussion  occurred  upon  .an  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Clay  to  a  pending  bill  which  embraced  every  principle  of  the  present  tenure  act. 
I  will  be  pardoned  for  giving  a  condensed  statement  of  the  view  taken  at 
that  time  by  three  senators  who  participated  in  the  discussion,  as  giving  briefly 
the  whole  argument  upon  this  question.  Mr.  Clay  supported  bis  position  by 
the  following  arguments,  among  others  : 

It  is  legislative  authority  which  creates  thn  office,  defines  its  dnties,  and  may  prescribe  its 
duration.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  offices  not  created  by  the  ConsUtntion,  bat  the  law. 
The  office  coming  into  existence  by  the  will  of  Congress,  the  same  will  may  provide  how 
and  in  what  manner  the  office  and  officer  shall  cease  to  exist.  It  may  direct  the  conditions 
on  which  he  shall  hold  the  office,  and  when  and  how  he  shall  be  dismissed.  Sapiiose  the 
Constitntion  had  omitted  to  prescribe  the  tenure  of  the  jndicial  oath,  could  not  Congress 
doit? 

Bat  the  Constitution  has  not  fixed  the  tenure  of  any  subordinate  officers,  and  therefore 
CoDgpress  may  supply  tlys  omission.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  contend  that,  although 
Confess,  in  pursuance  of  the  public  good,  brings  the  office  and  the  officer  into  being,  and 
Assigns  their  purposes,  yet  the  President  has  a  control  over  the  officer  which  Congress  can« 
not  reach  and  regulate*  *  *  The  precedent  of  1789  was  established  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatiyes  a^iust  the  opinion  of  a  iarfi^e  and  able  minority,  and  in  the  Senate  by  the  cast- 
ing vote  of  the  Vice-President,  John  Adams.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  debate  which  it 
occasioned  without  beingr  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  just  confidence  reposed  in 
the  father  of  his  country,  then  at  the  head  of  the  government,  had  great,  if  not  decisive, 
iofluence  in  establishing  it.  It  has  never,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  admin- 
istration, been  submitted  to  the  process  of  review.  *  *  *  No  one  can  carefully  examine 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1789  without  being  struck  with  the  superiority 
of  the  argument  on  the  side  of  the  minority,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  that  of  the 
majority. 

Daniel  Webster  agreed  with  Mr.  Clay  in  his  position  in  the  following  lan- 
guage, used  by  him  on  the  occasion  : 

I  think,  th|p«  sir,  that  the  power  of  appointment  naturally  and  necessarily  includes  the 
power  of  renioval,  where  no  limitation  is  expressed,  nor  any  tenure  but  that  at  will  declared. 
The  power  of  appointment  being  conferred  on  the  President  and  Senate,  I  think  the  power 
of  removal  went  along  with  it,  and  should  have  been  regarded  as  a  part  of  it,  and  exercised 
by  the  same  hands.  I  think  the  legislature  possesses  the  power  of  regulating  the  condition, 
doratioii,  qualification,  and  tenure  of  office  in  all  cases  where  the  Constitution  has  made  no 
express  provision  on  the  subject.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  it  is  competent  for  Con- 
gress to  decide  by  law,  as  one  qualification  of  the  tenure  of  office,  that  tbe  incumbent  shall 
remain  in  place  till  the  President  shall  remove  him,  for  reasons  to  be  stated  to  the  Benate. 
And  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  qualification,,  mild  and  gentle  as  it  is,  will  have  some  efiect  in 
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arresUng  the  evils  wluch  beset  the  progress  of  the  govemment,  and  seriously  thraataa  iti 
future  prosperity. 

This  view  was  Bustained  by  the  Hon.  Thomae  Ewing»  of  Ohio : 

Mr.  Ewing  spoke  at  leiigth  upon  the  question  of  removals,  maintaining  that  the  Constita- 
tion  does  not  confer  on  the  President  alone  the  power  of  removal ;  that  it  is  a  matter  of  leg- 
islative provision,  subject  to  be  vested,  modified,  changed,  or  taken  awaj  at  their  will ;  and 
if  it  is  not  regulated  at  all  by  law,  it  rests  in  the  President,  in  conjunction  with  the  Senate, 
as  part  of  the  appointing  power. 

The  respondent  cannot,  I  think,  find  support  in  any  precedent  or  deciBion,  or 
by  any  right  construction  of  the  Constitution.  What,  then,  becomes  of  his  reli- 
ance upon  these  in  defence  of  his  wilful  violations  of  the  act  7  He  stands  con- 
victed by  his  own  confession.  Did  he  make  a  mistake  in  his  research,  and  did 
he  innocently  misinterpret  the  Gonstitntion  ?  These  mistakes  and  these  inno- 
cent misinterpretations  are  too  serious  to  be  thus  condoned.  To  admit  them  as 
a  good  defence  would  emasculate  every  criminal  law  in  the  land,  and  leave  all 
public  officers  &ee  to  misinterpret  statutes  with  impunity,  «nd,  no  matter  what 
the  consequences,  they  could  shield  themselves  from  punishment.  Mr.  Johnson's 
pretended  prototype,  Jackson,  did  not  so  understand  the  law.  When  the  Senate 
passed  the  resolution  declaring  his  removal  of  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasvy, 
Mr.  Duane,  a  usurpation,  Jackson  regarded  it  as  equivalent  to  impeachment.  lo 
his  protest  to  the  Senate  he  said : 

That  the  resolution  does  not  expresslv  allege  that  the  assumption  of  power  and  anthoritj 
which  it  condemns  was  inteutioual^  and  corrupt,  is  no  answer  to  the  preceding  view  of  its 
character  and  effect.  The  act  thus  condemnea  necessarily  implies  volition  and  design  in  the 
individual  to  whom  it  is  imputed,  and  being  unlawful  in  its  character  the  legal  conclnsion 
IS,  that  it  was  prompted  by  improper  motives,  and  committed  with  an  nnlawfuT  intent.  The 
eharge  is  not  of  a  mistake  in  the  exercise  of  supposed  powers,  but  of  the  assumption  of  powen 
not  conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both,  and  nothing  is  sug- 
gested to  excuse  or  palliate  the  turpitude  of  the  act.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  excuse  or 
palliation  there  is  room  only  for  one  inference,  and  that  is,  that  the  intent  was  luilawfnl  and 
corrupt. 

I  cannot  believe  the  respondent  relies  npon  this  plea  of  innocent  intent  as 
amounting  even  to  a  shadow  of  defence.  He  not  only  took  the  risk  of  con- 
struing the  Constitution  upon  a  question  not  settled  by  any  judicial  decision, 
but  he  did  it  in  direct  defiance  of  the  solemn  judgment  of  this  Senate;  and  he 
to-day  defies  this  judgment  by  denouncing  the  tenure  act  as  unconstitutional. 
Bijt  the  accused  pays  even  if  the  tenure  act  be  held  const itutional,  still  he  is 
guiltless,  because  it  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton ;  and  this  brings 
me  to  inquire — 

Second.  Dobs  the  tenure  act  apply  to  the  present  Secretary  of 
War? 

It  is  a  new  method  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  a  law,  plain  npon  its  face, 
by  resorting  to  legislative  discussions,  and  giving  in  evidence  opinions  of  per- 
sons affected  by  the  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  well  known  tlie  act  was 
intended  to  prevent  the  very  thing  Mr.  Johnson  attempted  in  the  matter  of  Mr. 
Stanton's  removal,  I  think  this  manner  of  defence  will  not  avail  before  this 
Senate.  The  law  must  govern  in  its  natural  and  plain  intendment,  and  will  not 
be  frittered  away  by  extraneous  interpretation.  The  President  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage admits  substantially  this  construction. 

The  proviso  does  not  change  the  general  provisions  of  the  act  except  by 
giving  a  more  definite  limit  to  the  term  of  office,  but  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
act  puts  the  whole  question  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Senate  according  to  the 
general  intention  of  the  a^t,  and  provides  that  even  the  Secretaries  are  '*  subject 
to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

The  act  first  provides  that  all  persons  holding  civil  ofiices  at  the  date  of  its 
passage  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  only 
be  removed  in  the  same  manner.  This  applies  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  pro- 
viso merely  gives  a  tenure  running  with  tne  term  of  the  President  and  one  moutb 
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thereafter,  eubject  to  removal  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
law  clearly  gives  Mr.  Stanton  a  right  to  the  office  from  the  4th  of  March,  1865, 
till  one  month  after  the  4th  of  March,  1869,  and  he  can  only  be  disturbed  in 
that  tenure  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Yet,  although  Mr.  Stanton  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  first  term, 
when  there  was  no  tenure  to  the  office  fixed  by  law,  and  continued  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  his  second  term,  it  is  argued  that  his  term  expired  one  month  after 
the  passage  of  the  tenure-of- office  act,  March  2,  1867,  for  the  reason  that  Mr. 
LiDColu's  term  expired  at  his  death.  This  is  false  reasoning ;  the  Constitution 
fixes  the  term  of  the  President  at  four  years,  and  by  law  the  commencement 
of  his  term  is  the  4  th  of  March.  Will  it  be  said  that  when  Mr.  Johnson  is  deposed 
by  a  verdict  of  the  Senate  that  the  officer  who  will  succeed  him,  will  serve  for 
four  years  ?  Certainly  not.  Why  ?  Because  he  will  have  no  presidential  term, 
and  will  be  merely  serving  out  a  part  of  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
will  go  out  of  office  4th  of  March,  1869,  at  the  time  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  retired 
by  expiration  of  his  term,  had  he  lived. 

I  give  section  10  of  Ihe  act  of  March  1,  1792,  which  settles  the  question 
whetiber  the  term  ceases  with  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  President,  which 
80  clearly  decides  the  matter  and  settles  it  that  no  argument  is  necessary  further 
on  the  subject: 

Section  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  the  offices  of  President  or  Vice 
President  shall  both  become  vacant,  the  Secretary  of  State  nhall  forthwith  cause  a  notifica- 
tion thereof  to  be  made  to  the  executive  of  every  State,  and  shall  also  canse  the  same  to  be 
pnbhshed  in  at  least  one  of  the  newspapers  printed  in  each  State,  specifying  that  electors  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  appointed  or  chosen  in  the  several  States  within 
thirty-four  days  preceding  the  first  Wednesday  in  December  then  next  ensuing:  Provided, 
There  shall  be  the  space  of  two  months  between  the  date  of  such  notification  and  the  said 
first  Wednesdav  in  December,  but  if  there  shall  not  be  the  space  of  two  months  between 
the  date  of  sach  notification  and  the  first  Wednesday  hi  December,  and  if  the  terra  for  which 
tiie  President  and  Vice-President  last  in  office  were  elected  shall  ilot  expire  on  the  third  day 
of  March  next  ensuing,  then  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  specify  in  the  notification  that  the 
electors  shall  be  appointed  or  chosen  within  thirty-four  days  preceding  the  first  Wednesday 
in  December  in  the  year  next  ensuing,  within  which  time  the  electors  shall  accordingly  be 
appointed  or  chosen,  and  the  electors  shall  meet  and  give  their  votes  on  the  said  first  Wed- 
nesday in  December,  and  the  proceedings  and  duties  of  the  said  electors  and  others  shall  be 
pursuant  to  the  directions  prescribed  in  this  act.         #»##••# 

This  law  settles  certaiqly  the  question,  if  any  doubt  existed  before,  that  the 
term  does  not  expire  on  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  President,  but  continues 
a8  his  term  the  four  years. 

But  I  will  not  argue  this  question  at  more  length.  If  the  judgment 
of  men,  deliberately  expressed,  can  ever  be  relied  upon,  I  think  it  safq  to 
aseume  that  this  Senate  will  not  reverse  its  judgment  so  recently  expressed 
upon  the  constitutionality  and  meaning  of  the  tenure  act.  The  only  question 
then  which  remains  is  simply  this  :  Has  the  accused  violated  that  act  ?  No 
one  knows  better  than  this  accused  the  history  of,  and  the  purpose  to  be  secured 
by,  that  act.  It  was  ably  and  exhaustively  discussed  on  both  sides,  in  all 
wpecta.  In  the  debates  of  Congress  it  was  subsequently  reviewed  and  closely 
analyzed  in  a  veto  message  of  the  respondent.  No  portion  of  that  act  escaped 
his  remark,  and  no  practical  application  which  has  been  made  of  it  since  did  he 
fail  to  anticipate.  He  knew  before  he  attempted  its  violation  that  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Congress  assembled  had 
set  their  seal  of  disapprobation  upon  the  reasons  given  in  the  veto  message, 
and  had  enacted  the  law  by  more  than  the  constitutional  number  of  votes 
required.  Nay,  more ;  he  was  repeatedly  warned,  by  investigations  made  look- 
ing towards  just  such  a  proceeding  as  is  now  being  witnessed  in  this  court,  that 
the  people  had  instructed  their  representatives  to  tolerate  no  violation  of  the 
laws  constitutionally  enacted.  What  then  is  the  violation  here  charged  upoa 
tills  respondent,  and  what  are  the  proofs  to  sustain  it?     Upon  the  21st  day  9f 
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February,  1868,  the  respondent  sent  the  following  official  order  to  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  Secretary  of  War : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C, 

February  21,  1868. 

Sir  :  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  hy  the  Constitatioii 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  you  are  hereby  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  War,  and  your  functions  as  such  will  terminate  upon  the  receipt  of  this  com* 
mnnication. 

You  will  transfer  to  Brevet  Maior  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of  the 
army,  who  has  this  day  been  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interim^  all  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge. 
Respectfully  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Upon  the  same  day  he  sent  to  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of  the 
army,  the  following  order : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C, 

February  21,  1868. 
Sir  :  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  from  the  office  as  Secretaij 
for  the  Department  of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary 
ef  War  ad  interim,  and  will  immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaintng 
to  that  office. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  papcjrs,  and 
other  public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
Respectfully  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

Adjutant  General  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Every  person  holding  any  civil  office,  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  *  *  *  is  and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  such  office 
until  a  successor  shall  have  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified. 

This  plain  and  not  to  be  mignDderetood  provieion  of  the  law  is  violated. 
The  order  for  removal  was  made  absolute  and  without  condition.  The  Presi- 
dent ignored  all  **  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,''  and  planted  himself  upon 
his  own  opinion  as  to  his  inherent  power  to  act  outside  of  the  law  and  in  viola- 
tion of  it;  and  his  answer  so  confesses.  The  proofs «f  his  guilt  are  therefore 
placed  beyond  dispute.  What,  sirs,  says  the  law  with  regard  to  the  crime 
involved  in  such  conduct  ?  The  sixth  section  of  the  same  act  declares  that 
"  every  removal  *  *  *  made  *  *  *  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act     *     *     *     is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  high  misdemeauor." 

Upon  these  facts,  and  in  the  face  of  this  law,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the 
charge  is  fully  sustained  ?  Need  we  pursue  the  question  of  intent,  when  by 
the  terms  of  the  law  the  mere  act  of  removal,  in  violation  of  it,  is  declared  a 
"  high  niisdemeanor }"  But,  sirs,  we  do  not  shrink  from  an  examination  into 
the  motives  which  actuated  this  accused.  The  history  of  his  public  acts  since 
the  passage  of  this  law  is  crowded  with  evidences  of  his  guilty  intent.  To- 
day, with  the  fear  of  that  law  before  his  eyes,  he  conforms  strictly  to  its  require- 
ments ;  to-morrow  he  openly  defies  it  and  declares  his  purpose  not  to  be  gov- 
erned by  it ;  and,  with  the  strangest  inconsistency  and  indecision  of  character, 
he  wavers  between  the  plainest  duty  pointed  out  by  law  and  the  rash^st  con- 
tempt of  all  law.  We  have  shown  by  the  testimony  that,  under  his  instruc- 
tions, the  chiefs  of  the  departments  changed  the  forms  of  official  bonds  of  com- 
missions and  letters  of  appointment  to  adapt  them  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Jaw.  We  have  seen  that  within  five  months  after  its  passage,  he  suspended 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  notified  the  several  executive  departments  that  he 
had  done  so  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  We  have  seen  that  hundreds  of 
commissions,  to  fill  various  offices,  were  issued  under  his  sign  manual,  distinctly 
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recogniiing  the  pioTisiona  of  thb  act.  Yet,  iu  defiance  of  the  law  and  in  diB- 
regard  of  his  own  repeated  recognition  of  it,  he  asks  this  Senate  to  hold  him 
guiltless.  Do  the  annals  of  criminal  trials  anywhere  present  so  monstrous  an 
absurdity  ? 

But  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  removal  are  themsejves  proof  pos- 
itive of  a  criminal  purpose.  Upon  the  twelfth  of  August,  1 867,  the  President 
suspended  the  Secretary  of  War  and  appointed  Greneral  Grant  tbe  ad  interim 
Secretary.  This  suspension  purported  to  be  in  conformity  to  the  law,  and  was 
acquiesced  in.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  the  "  tenure  act," 
this  removal  was  reported  to  the  Senate  within  twenty  days  after  its  next  meet- 
iog.  The  reasons  assigned  by  the  President  were  duly  considered  by  the  Senate, 
and  the  following  resolution  communicated  to  the  President  as  their  decision : 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  op  the  United  States, 

January  13,  1668. 

Reso/Ttd,  That,  having  considered  tbe  evidence  and  reasons  eiven  bj  the  President  in  his 
report  of  the  12th  of  December,  1867,  for  the  suspension  from  toe  office  of  Secretary  of  War 
of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  Senate  do  not  concur  in  such  suspension. 

Attested: 

The  law  says  in  such  case,  **  but  if  the  Senate  shall  refuse  to  concur  in  such 
suspension,  such  officer  so  suspended  shall  resume  the  functions  of  his  office, 
and  the  powers  of  the  person  so  performing  its  duties  shall  cease."  The 
Secretary  ad  interim  vacated  the  office  accordingly,  and  the  suspended  Sec- 
retary resumed  bis  duties.  I  will  not  stop  now  to  speak  of  the  unmanly  and 
disgraceful  attempt  made  by  the  President  and  his  qabinet  cabal  to  trick  the 
General-in-chief  into  a  violation  of  the  law  and  to  force  upon  Mr.  Stanton  the 
alternative  of  submitting  to  an  indirect  removal  from  office  under  cover  of  his 
easpension,  or  resorting  to  legal  proceedings  through  the  courts,  which  could  not 
possibly  have  ended  during  the  present  administration.  The  history  of  all 
criminals  illustrates  a  constant  struggle  between  crime  and  cowardice — the 
desire  to  commit  the  crime  and  the  fear  of  the  consequences  that  may  follow. 
The  criminal  intent  to  disregard  the  law  was  never  more  manifest  in  the  mind  of 
the  accused  than  at  this  time ;  btit  his  dread  of  punishment  deterred  him  from 
the  overt  act  The  answer  of  the  respondent  and  the  proofs  spread  upon  the 
record  show  that  from  the  13th  of  January  to  the  21st  of  February  he  was 
scheming  and  devising  means  to  thwart  the  vote  of  this  Senate  and  to  dispossess 
tbe  Secretary  of  War  in  disregard  of  the  law,  and  yet  to  evade,  if  possible,  the 
punishment  consequent  upon  its  violation.  The  law  told  him  if  he  should 
remove  the  Secretary  he  must  do  so  "  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate."  He  knew  by  the  previous  vote  of  that  body  that  no  such  "  advice 
and  ^osnent "  would  be  given.  He,  therefore,  not  only  admonished  by '  the 
Senate  but  directed  by  the  law,  usurped  a  power  nowhere  given,  and  issued  his 
mandate  accordingly.  With  what  effirontery  then  comes  in  the  plea  that  his 
only  motive  was  to  innocently  assert  his  prerogatives  1  Was  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  be  made  a  mere  plaything  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  ?  Was  the 
machinery  of  that  vast  department  to  halt  and  its  chief  officer  to  subject  him- 
self to  a  trial  for  neglect  of  duty,  while  Mr.  Johnson  would  amuse  himself  with 
preparing  a  case  for  the  courts  ?  Did  he  not  know  that  the  law  enjoined  duties 
upon  the  Secretary  which  he  could  not  lay  aside  ?  Could  he  hav.e  for  a  moment 
supposed  that  that  officer  would  tamely  submit  to  an  order  for  removal  in  which 
he  had  every  reason  to  believe  the  Senate  would  not  concur  ]  No,  sir ;  he  com- 
prehended fully  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  offence  he  was  then  committing. 
He  saw  then,  as  plainly  as  he  sees  now,  what  would  be  the  legal  consequences 
of  his  act,  and  only  hoped  to  shield  himself  behind  that  forbearance  which  he 
had  mistaken  for  cowardice  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

But,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  this  inquiry  is  relieved  of  all  doubts ;  the 
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qneetion  i8  res  adjudicata,  and  I  bave  simply  to  read  the  decision  rendered  npoa 
the  same  day  this  high-handed  attempt  at  usnrpation  was  made : 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

Fefrrmarf  21,  1868. 

Whereas  the  Senate  have  received  and  considered  the  commxinicatton  of  the  Presideot 
stating^  that  he  had  removed  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  had  designated  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  armv  to  act  as  Secretarv  of  Wax  nd  interim :  Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States^  That,  under  the  Coivstitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  and  to  designate 
any  other  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office  4ul  interim. 

REMARKS   UPON   ARTICLE   SECOND. 

Let  ns  pass  to  notice  briefly  article  second.  The  respondent  is  here  charged 
with  violating  the  tenure-of-office  act  in  the  appointment  of  Lorenzo  Thomas  as 
Secretary  of  War  on  the  2l8t  day  of  February,  1868,  there  being  no  vacancy 
in  said  office.     The  letter  of  appointment  is  as  follows  : 

ExECUTXYE  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C, 

February  21,  lb6S. 

Sir  :  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  from  the  office  as  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War,  yon  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary 
of  War  ad  interim^  and  will  immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining 
to  that  office. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other 
public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
Respectfully  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

Adjutant  General  U.  S,  Army,  fVashingtant  D»  C, 

This  appointment  was  made  simultaneously  with  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton; 
it  was  made  with  the  fall  knowledge  that  no  vacancy  existed,  and  that  the 
Senate  had  so  decided  ;  it  was  made  in  defiance  of  all  those  repeated  warnings 
to  which  I  have  alluded — ^that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  regard 
the  act  as  an  open  violation  of  law ;  it  was  made  with  every  reasonable  appre- 
hension on  his  part  that  it  would  lead  almost  inevitably  to  his  tmpeachment. 
Indeed,  in  this  act,  as  well  as  others  now  laid  to  his  charge,  he  seems  not  only 
to  have  defied,  but  to  have  courted  impeachment. 

The  law  told  him  here,  as  plainly  as  it  told  him  in  the  matter  of  removal, 
that  his  act  was  denounced  as  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office.  It  told  him  more. 
It  said  to  the  person  who  would  accept  such  appointment  and  attempt  to  dis- 
charge duties  under  it,  would  thereby  himself  commit  a  high  misdemeanor  in 
office.  This  respondent  was  therefore  guilty  of  the  double  crime  of  himself 
violating  the  law  and  inducing  others  to  join  him  in  the  criminal  act.  Section 
six  of  the  tenure  act  says : 

Every  removal,  appointment,  or  employment  made,  had,  or  received,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  the  making,  signing,  sealing,  countersigning,  or  issuing  of  any 
commission  or  letter  of  authority  for  or  in  respect  to  any  such  appointment  or  employment, 
shall  be  deemed  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  high  misdemeanors. 

What  defence  is  made  for  the  palpable  violation  of  the  law  now  shown  ? 

The  respondent  goes  back  to  the  act  of  February  13,  1795,  and  rests  his  case 

upon  that  law,  which  provides  as  follows, (p.  415,  1  Statutes  at  Large:) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  ^Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled^  That  in  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  vt 
the  Treasury,  or  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War,  or  of  any  officer  of  either  of 
the  said  departments  whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot 
perform  the  duties  of  their  said  respective  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  tbe 
United  States,  in  case  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize  any  person  or  persons,  ai  his 
discretion,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appoiute J 
or  such  vacancv  be  filled :  Provided^  That  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  supplied,  in  manner 
aforesaid,,  for  a  longer  term  than  six  months. 
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BntbjtheTeiy  terms  of  the  act  of  1795,  this  respondent  can  there  find  no  de- 
fence; that  law  says,  "  in  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  whereby  he  cannot  perform  the  duties  of  said  office,  it  shall  be  law 
fill  for  the  President  to  authorize  any  person  to  perform  its  duties/'  We  see,  then, 
there  mutt  be  a  vacancy  in  the  office,  or  a  disability  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
to  act,  before  the  President  can  make  such  an  appointment.  There  was  neither  a 
vacancy  nor  a  disability  existing  at  the  time  Lorenzo  Thomas  was  appointed. 
This  respondent,  then,  has  not  only  violated  the  tenure  act,  but  he  has  violated 
the  very  law  under  which  he  claims  immunity.  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  and 
nothing  exhibits  more  strongly  the  utter  hoUowness  of  hia  defence. 

ARTICLE   THIRD. 

The  next  and  third  article  charges  the  President  with  a  violation  of  the  Gon- 
Btitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  appointment  of  Lorenzo  Thomas  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  while  the  Senate  was  in  session,  no  vacancy  having'  occurred  dur- 
iDg  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  no  vacancy  existing  at  the  time.  The  facts 
alleged  are  not  controverted ;  the  question  presented  to  the  Senate  under  this 
article  involves  the  proper  construction  of  our  fundamental  law.  I  have  pre- 
viously addressed  myself  to  the  Senate  upon  this  subject,  and  will  not  again 
enter  upon  it. 

The  lice  of  inquiry  is  very  simple.  If  this  accused  has  violated  a  law  con- 
Btitutionsdiy  enacted,  then  has  he  violated  the  Constitution  itself.  He  has 
Bwom  to  support  the  Constitution,  and  by  that  oath  he  is  enjoined  to  "  take  care 
that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed."  He  cannot  support  the  Constitution 
and  defy  the  laws  enacted  pursuant  to  it,  any  more  than  he  can  execute  the  laws 
faithfully  and  violate  the  Constitution.  The  duties  are  blended,  and  he  cannot 
violate  one  without  violating  the  other.  If  he  be  guilty  imder  either  the  first 
or  second  article,  he  is  guilty  of  the  offence  charged  in  the  third. 

• 

ARTICLES   POUKTH,    FIFTH,   SIXTH,   AND   SEVENTH. 

The  four  succeeding  charges  allege  conspiracy  between  the  respondent  and 
Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  others  unknown  : 

First  By  force,  intimidation  and  threats  unlawfully  to  hinder  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, thea  Secretary  of  War,  from  holding  said  office,  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  an  act  to  prevent  and  punish  certain  conspiracies,  approved  July  31,  1861. 

Second.  To  prevent  and  hinder  the  execution  of  an  act  regulating  the  tenure 
of  certain  civil  offices,  passed  March  2,  1867,  by  attempting  unlawfully  to  pre- 
vent Edwin  M.  Stanton,  then  Secretary  .of  War,  from  holding  said  office. 

Third.  By  force  to  seize,  take,  and  possess  the  property  or  the  United  States 
in  the  Department  of  War,  then  and  there  in  the  custody  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War,  contrary  to  an  act  to  define  and  punish 
certain  conspiracies,  approved  July  31,  1861. 

Fourth.  To  seize,  take,  and  possess  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Department  of  War,  and  in  custody  of  said  Stanton,  with  intent  to  disregard  and 
violate  an  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,  passed  March  2, 1867. 

That  part  of  the  conspiracy  act  which  defines  the  offences  here  charged  is  as 
follows : 

That  if  two  or  more  persons,  within  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  shall  con- 
spire to^faer  *  •  •  to  oppose  by  force  the  anthority  of  the  goyemment  of  the  United 
«  States,  or  by  force  to  prevent,  binder,  or  delay  the  execation  of  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  force  to  seize,  take,  or  possess  any  property  of  the  United  States  against  the  will  or 
contrary  to  the  anthority  of  the  United  States,  or  by  force  or  intimidation  or  threat  to  prevent 
any  person  from  accepting  or  holding  any  office,  or  tmst,  or  place  of  confidence  under  the 
United  States,  each  and  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  a  high  crime. 

The  acts  which  he  has  himself  admitted  to  have  done,  and  those  proved  against 
himhy  the  undisputed  testimony  of  witnesses,  h.ring  his  conduct  within  the  letter 
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of  the  law.  No  otber  resnlt  conid  have  followed  his  conduct— it  tended  direcflf 
to  '* binder  and  delay  the  execution  of  **  the  tenure  act.  He  had  no  other  purpose 
than  to  ^'  seize,  take,  and  possess  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  War 
Department/'  against  the  will  and  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  then  in  the  lawful  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  ae  placed 
there  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  land.  And  it  is  equally  evident  that  his 
design  was  to  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  holding  the  office  to  which  he 
had  been  legally  appointed,  and  from  which  he  had  not  been  and  could  not  be 
legally  removea.  We  are  not,  then,  to  inquire  at  this  time  whether  be  is  guilty 
of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  doing  these  things,  which  have  been  made  the  g^rav- 
amen  of  the  first  three  articles  ;  but  we  are  to  see  whether  he  has  unlawfiiUy 
conspired,  by  force,  or  intimidation,  or  threat,  to  attempt  the  accomplishment  of 
these  objects. 

What  are  the  evidences  of  a  conspiracy  ?  It  may  be  well  first  to  inquire,  what 
is  a  conspiracy  1  Under  articles  fourth  and  sixth  we  are  confined  in  our  defini- 
tion to  a  conspiracy  or  agreement  by  force  to  do  the  things  alleged.  Under  the 
fifth  and  seventh  articles  of  impeachment  the  broader  rule  of  the  common  law  is 
applicable.  Leaving  the  discussion  of  those  articles  for  their  proper  place,  let  us 
inquire  whether  there  is  a  conspiracy  proved  in  violation  of  the  act  of  1861.  To 
detern)ine  this,  there  must  be  grouped  about  the  accused  all  the  cireumstances 
tending  to  explain  his  conduct. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  crime  its  perpetrators  would  carefully  abstain  from 
leaving  any  trace  of  their  original  purpose.  We  are,  then,  to  scan  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  transaction  ;  we  are  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the 
act  to  be  performed,  the  means  and  the  instrument  employed,  the  declarations 
of  the  conspirators  before  and  since,  the  mind  and  temper  of  the  accused,  as 
well  as  his  co-conspirators,  and  everything  that  can  throw  light  upon  their 
motives  and  intentions.     What  are  these  circumstances,  acts,  and  declarations? 

Here  we  find  the  unmistakable  declaration  of  one  of  the  conspirators  that  he 
intended  to  use  force  ;  that  should  the  doors  of  the  department  be  barred  against 
him  he  would  break  them  down.  When  he  made  this  declaration  he  had  been 
once  refased  possession,  and  if  any  one  thing  appear  more  clearly  than  another 
in  the  testimony,  it  is  that  he  fally  anticipated  a  forcible  contest  in  order  to 
succeed.  He  was  clothed  with  ample  authority  by  the  President  to  do  this.  It 
will  not  do  to  say  that  General  Thomas's  order  was  in  the  usual  form,  and  there- 
fore the  President  only  expected  of  him  the  usual  compliance  with  the  order,  for 
Thomas  knew  that  not  only  in  the  opinion  of  his  General-in-chief  and  the  right- 
ful Secretary  of  War,  but  in  the  solemnly  declared  judgment  of  Congress,  Uiat 
order  was  but  blank  paper;  when,  therefore,  we  find  him  declaring  a  purpose  to 
resort  to  force,  he  only  stated  what  was  necessary  to  make  the  order  of  the 
slightest  use.  No  one  knew  better  than  Thomas  the  xonsequences  of  even 
accepting  such  an  order,  and  the  mere  agreement  between  the  President  and 
himRolf,  the  one  to  issue  the  order  and  the  other  to  accept  it  and  to  enter  upon 
its  execution,  both  knowing  it  to  be  unlawful,  is  of  itself  enough  to  hold  both 
responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  either  attempted  to  execute  it.  But  his 
conversation  with  Mr.  Burleigh  was  not  merely  the  idle  talk  of  a  garrulous  old 
man,  drawn  out  of  him  by  an  inquisitive  interlocutor,  for  we  find  that  on  the  same 
day,  and  previous  to  his  conversation  with  Burleigh,  he  had  a  conversation  with 
Samuel  Wilkeson,  in  which,  after  some  hesitation,  he  told  that  witness  substan- 
tially the  same  thing,  on  two  different  occasions. 

I  quote  briefly  from  his  testimony,  pp.  212,  213: 

The  Witness.  I  asked  him  to  toll  me  what  bad  occurred  that  morning  between  him  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  his  endeavor  to  take  possession  of  the  War  Department  He  hesi- 
tated to  do  so  till  I  told  him  that  the  town  was  filled  with  mmors  of  the  chanffe  that  had 
been  made,  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of  himself.  He  then  said 
Uiat  hi  nee  the  affair  had  become  public  he  felt  relieved  to  speak  to  me  with  freedom  about  it. 
He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  copy,  or  sathftr  the  original,  of  the  order  of  the  President  of  the 
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Uuited  States,  directiDg  bim  to  take  possession  of  the  War  Department  immediately.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  taken  as  a  witness  of  his  action  General  Williams,  and  had  gone  up  into 
the  War  Department  and  had  shown  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton  the  order  of  the  President,  and 
had  demanded,  by  virtne  of  that  order,  the  possession  of  the  War  Department  and  its  books 
and  papers.  He  told  me  that  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  after  readinf^  the  order,  had  asked  him  if 
be  would  allow  to  him  sufficient  time  for  him  to  gather  together  bis  books,  papers,  and  other 
personal  property  and  take  them  away  with  him  ;  that  be  told  him  that  he  would  allow  to 
Dim  all  necessary  titne  to  do  so,  and  had  then  withdrawn  from  Mr.  Stanton's  room.  He  fur- 
ther told«ne,  that  day  being  Friday,  that  the  next  day  would  be  what  he  called  a  dies  nom, 
bemg  the  holiday  of  the  annirersary  of  Washington's  birthday,  when  he  had  directed  that 
the  War  Department  should  be  closed ;  that  the  day  thereafter  would  be  Sunday,  and  that 
on  Monday  morning  he  should  demand  possession  of  the  Wai*  Department  and  of  its  property, 
and  if  that  demand  was  refused  or  resisted  he  should  apply  to  the  Qeneral-in-chief  of  the 
army  for  a  force  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  take  possession  of  the  War  Department ;  and  he 
added  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  Gfeneral  of  the  army  could  refuse  to  obey  his  demand  for 
that  force.  He  then  added  that  under  the  order  that  the  President  had  given  to  him  he  had 
no  election  to  pursue  any  other  course  than  the  one  that  he  indicated ;  that  he  was  a  sub- 
ordinate officer  directed  by  an  order  from  a  superior  officer,  and  that  he  must  pursue  that 
course. 

Here  we  find,  not  only  the  purpose  to  use  force  distinctly  declared,  but  that, 
under  the  ''order  the  President  had  given  him,  he  had  no  election  to  pursue  any 
other  course."  I  ask,  how  he  could  have  spoken  truthfully  and  have  made  any 
other  dcsdaration,  when  it  is  patent  that  no  other  course  could  have  been  suc- 
cessful ?  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  view  of  the  case  could  be  made  to 
appear  more  clear  by  illustration;  and  yet  let  me  put  a  parallel  case. 

Suppose  Andrew  Johnson  had  determined  to  possess  himself  of  the  Capitol 
with  a  view  of  ousting  Congress,  and  had  directed  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  turn  over  all  the  records, 
and  bad  directed  Thomas  to  take  immediate  possession.  Such  an  order  would 
be  no  less  unlawful,  in  one  view  of  the  tenure  act,  than  the  one  he  gave.  Could 
anybody  doubt  that  such  an  order  would  mean  revolution,  and  that  a  clash  of 
arms  must  follow  if  it  were  executed ;  and,  if  such  thing  followed,  that  Mr. 
Johnson  would  be  directly  chargeable  with  the  consequences  ?  Would  not  Jbrce 
appear  all  over  the  order,  though  the  word  were  not  written  ?  If  the  officer 
cbarged  with  executing  such  order  declared,  after  receiving  it,  that  he  intended 
to  use  force,  would  any  sane  man  set  up  that  the  President  must  not  be  held 
accountable  for  the  declarations  of  such  officer,  when  they  were  declarations  show- 
ing the  only  means  of  accomplishing  the  object  1  Let  me  ask  wherein  this  hypo- 
thetical case  is  not  covered  by  that  at  bar?  Mr.  Stanton  was  intrenched  behind 
the  law  as  securely  as  is  Congress  ;  he  had  frequently  declared  that  he  would  not 
yield  except  to  superior  force.  I  say,  then,  that  when  the  President  ordered  Thomas 
to  take  immediate  possession  of  the  War  Department,  he  gave  him  a  carte  blanche 
to  do  whatever  he  thought  necessary  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  Thomas 
only  echoed  his  co-conspirator  when  he  talked  with  Burleigh  and  Wilkeson. 
Bat  General  Thomas  not  only  communicated  his  purpose  to  Burleigh,  but  he 
afterwards  told  this  witness  why  he  had  not  executed  his  plan.  Witness  says 
(page  210)  that  he  (Thomas)  told  him  that  the  only  thing  that  prevented  his 
taking  possession  of  the  War  Department  on  the  morning  he  had  invited  Burleigh 
to  be  present,  was  because  of  his  arrest  by  the  United  States  marshal  at  an 
anusually  early  hour.  At  this  point,  before  noticing  the  attempt  of  Thomas  to 
seize  the  War  Department  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  February,  I  desire  to 
call  attention  to  a  fact  in  evidence  showing  a  perfect  concurrence  of  mind 
between  the  President  and  his  co-conspirator,  Thomas.  On  the  morning  of  the 
22d  the  President's  private  secretary  addressed  a  note,  by  direction  of  the 
President,  to  General  Emory,  in  command  of  the  military  forces  of  the  depart- 
ment. General  Emory  responded  in  person,  and  met  the  President  about  the 
same  hour  that  Thomas  entered  the  War  Department.  That  interview  is  made 
tlie  subject-matter  of  a  separate  article,  and  I  will  not  give  it  at  length  in  this 
place.    But  I  urge  that  no  man  can  read  General  Emory's  narrative  of  what  then 
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transpired  in  the  light  of  the  circumstaDceB  sarroundiDg  this  case,  and  not  feel 
himself  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  President  meant  to  use  the  military 
force  of  this  department  through  that  officer  to  carry  out  his  unlawful  design : 
and  nothing  hut  the  indirect  rehuke  administered  hj  General  Emory,  and  his 
avowed  purpose  made  to  the  President  to  ohey  no  orders  except  they  shonid 
come  through  the  General-in-chief,  as  by  law  provided,  deterred  the  accused  from 
then  and  there  directing  him  to  marshal  his  forces,  if  necessary,  for  the  expulsion 
of  Mr.  Stanton. 

While  this  remarkable  scene  was  transpiring  in  the  Executive  Mansion,  another 
not  less  remarkable  was  being  enacted  by  the  tool  of  the  President  at  the  War 
Department.  There  were  many  witnesses  present,  most  of  whom  have  testified. 
As  they  concur  substantially  in  their  testimony,  I  will  give  that  of  but  one  of 
them,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Ferry.     (See  page  225.) 

In  the  presence  of  Secretary  Stanton,  Judge  Kellepr,  Moorhead,  Dodge,  Van  Wyck,  Van 
Horn,  Delano,  and  Freeman  Clarke,  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  twelve  m..  General  Thoma«, 
Adjutant  General,  came  into  this  Secretary  of  War  office,  saying,  "Good  morning,"  the  Sec- 
retary replying,  **Good  morning,  sir."  Thomas  looked  around  and  said,  *'  I  do  not  wish  to 
disturb  these  gentlemen,  and  will  wait."  Stanton  said,  **  Nothing  private  here ;  what  do 
you  want,  sir?" 

Thomas  demanded  of  Secretary  Stanton  the  surrender  of  the  Secretary  of  War  office. 
Stanton  denied  it  to  him,  and  ordered  him  back  to  his  own  office  as  Adjutant  General. 
Thromas  refused  to  go.  '*  I  claim  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  demand  it  by  order  of 
the  President." 

Stanton.  *'  I  deny  your  authority  to  act,  and  order  you  back  to  your  own  office." 

Thomas.  '*I  will  stand  here.     I  want  no  unpleasantness  in  the  presence  of  these  gentle- 


men." 


Stanton.  "  You  can  etand  there  if  you  please,  but  you  cannot  act  as  Secretary  of  War. 
I  am  Secretary  of  War.     I  order  you  out  of  this  office  and  to  your  own." 

Thomas.  *'  I  refuse  to  go,  and  will  stand  here." 

Stanton.  "How  are  you  to  get  possession ;  do  you  mean  to  use  force ?" 

Thomas.  "  I  do  not  care  to  use  force,  but  mv  mind'  is  made  up  as  to  what  I  shall  do.  1 
want  no  unpleasantness,  though.    I  shall  stay  here  and  act  as  Secretary  of  War." 

Stanton.  "  You  shall  not,  and  I  order  you,  as  vour  superior,  back  to  your  own  office.*' 

Thomas.  "  I  will  not  obey  you,  but  will  stand  here  and  remain  here." 

Stanton.  '*  You  can  stand  there,  as  you  please.  I  order  you  out  of  this  office  to  your 
own.    I  am  Secretary  of  War,  and  your  superior." 

Thomas  then  went  into  opposite  room  across  hall  (General  Schriver's)  and  commenceil 
ordering  General  Schriver  and  General  £.  D.  Townsend.  Stanton  entered,  followed  by 
Moorhead  and  Ferrv,  and  ordered  those  generals  not  to  obey  or  pay  attention  to  General 
Thomas's  orders ;  that  he  denied  his  assumed  authority  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and 
forbade  their  obedience  of  his  directions.  "  I  am  Secretary  of  War,  and  I  now  order  yon. 
General  Thomas,  out  of  this  office  to  your  own  quarters." 

Thomas.  "  I  will  not  go.    I  shall  dischadrge  the  functions  of  Secretary'  of  War." 

Stanton.  "You  will  not." 

Thomas.  "I  shall  require  the  mails  of  the  War  Department  to  be  delivered  to  me,  and 
shall  transact  the  business  of  the  office." 

Stanton.  "  You  shall  not  have  them,  and  I  order  you  to  your  own  office." 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  was  this  the  method  of  executing  an  ordinary  com- 
mand of  an  officer  delivered  to  him  for  an  ordinary  purpose  ?  Did  Thomas 
assume  this  heUigerent  attitude  and  enter  upon* this  despicable  business  in  such 
violent  manner  without  having  been  instructed  to  do  so,  if  necessary,  by  the 
man  whose  orders  he  was  executing  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  at  the  very  moment 
he  was  bullying  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  ordering  Greneral  Schriver  and  Gen- 
eral Townsend  to  recognize  him  as  the  rightful  secretary,  he  was  expecting  the 
force  necessary  to  maintain  his  authority  &om  General  Emory,  who,  he  thought. 
was  receiving  instructions  from  the  President  to  that  effect  1  Sirs,  this  coin- 
cidence and  concurrence  of  action  between  the  President  and  Thomas  on  that 
morning  is  susceptible  of  no  reasonable  solution,  other  than  that  they  meditated 
the  use  of  force,  and  were  availing  themselves  of  every  possible  means  to  obtain  it. 

Now,  sirs,  I  do  not  desire  to  pursue  this  inquiry  further.  If  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy between  these  parties  to  take  possession  of  the  War  Department  by 
force,  as  I  think  has  been  fully  shown  by  the  evidence  at  this  trial,  then  that 
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conspiracy  must  be  held  to  extend  necessarilj  to  the  charges  laid  in  the  fourth 
and  sixth  articles,  and  they  need  not  be  separately  discussed. 

I  will  now  briefly  notice  the  charge  laid  in  articles  fifth  and  seventh. ,  The 
President  is  here  charged  with  conspiring  with  Lorenizo  Thomas  and  others 
anknownto  seize,  take,  and  possess  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Department  of  War,  and  to  hinder  and  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  Secretary 
of  said  department,  from  holding  his  said  office ;  this  in  violation  of  the  civil 
tenure  act.  In  these  charges  there  is  no  allegation  of  force  being  meditated,  as 
was  necessary  in  alleging  the  violation  of  the  conspiracy  act.  The  offence 
charged,  then,  consists  simply  in  an  agreement  to  do  an  unlawful  act  in  an  unlaw- 
ful manner.  It  does  not  matter  what  means  were  contemplated,  nor  what  used. 
It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  act  and  the  manner  of  its  accomplishment  were 
uolawfal. 

The  evidence  already  adduced,  and  the  laws  cited,  show  that  at  the  time  that 
the  accused  attempted  Mr.  Stanton's  removal  he  was  lawfully  in  possession  of 
his  office.  The  evidence  and  the  laws  noticed  also  show  that  the  accused  had 
exhausted  every  legal  means  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton.  I  say,  then,  that  Mr. 
Johnson  could  take  no  step  beyond  these,  which  would  not  in  itself  be  an 
unlawful  act.  There  was  no  way  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  against  his  will,  and 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  except  by  resort  to  unlawful 
means.  If  ke  is  proved  to  have  attempted  this  by  concert  or  agreement  with 
one  or  more,  he  is  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  so  to  do.  There  is,  sirs,  an  unwarranta- 
ble attempt  to  throw  around  this  charge  of  conspiracy  a  meaning  which  it  has 
not  in  law,  to  clothe  this  offence  with  something  abhorrent  to  public  sentiment ; 
and  we  are  told  that  persons  may  be  jointly  engaged  in  the  most  heinous  crimes, 
and  yet  we  must  be  cautious  before  convicting  them  of  a  conspiracy.  This  is  ^ 
an  appecd  to  popular  prejudice;  and  is  nowhere  to  be  derived  from  the  books 
or  decisions  upon  criminal  law.  The  accused  could  not  himself  carry  out  his 
unlawful  purpose;  he  was  forced  to  select  an  accomplice.  He  made  that  selec- 
tion, the  agreement  was  entered  into,  the  requisite  order  issued,  the  two  minds 
met,  and  one  of  the  parties  entered  upon  the  design  to  be  accomplished,  and 
that  design  being  an  unlawful  one,  the  conspiracy  was  complete.  The  tenure 
of  office  act,  in  its  fifth  and  sixth  sec^ons,  denounces  as  a  high  misdemeanor 
the  very  acts  which  are  proved  to  have  been  committed  by  the  President. 
Were  it  not  for  the  rule  of  law  which  protects  him  while  ifi  his  high  office  from 
a  criminal  prosecution-  before  a  jury  of  his  countrymen,  he  could  upon  his  own 
answer  be  convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  And  so,  also,  could 
Lorenzo  Thomas.  How  then  can  he  escape  conviction  before  this  court  which 
can  properly  try  him,  simply  because  he  has  united  with  one  or  more  persons  to 
commit  the  offence?  All  the  evidence  which  has  been  presented  under  the 
fourth  and  sixth  articles  applies  with  greater  weight  to  the  fiflh  and  seventh. 
And  should  it  be  found  not  to  establish  that  be  conspired  hj force  to  remove 
Mr.  Stanton,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  did  not  conspire  at  all.  It  would 
seem  to  me  a  work  of  supererogation  to  add  to  the  grouping  of  guilty  circum- 
stances already  given  to  intensify  the  proofs  of  complicity. 

The  accused  has  admitted  in  his  answer  that  on  and  before  August  5,  1 867, 
"  he  became  satisfied  that  he  could  not  aUow  the  said  Stanton  to  continue  -to 
hold  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  War  Department ;"  *  ♦  <«  that  he  did 
necessarily  consider  and  determine  that  the  said  Stanton  ought  no  longer  to 
hold  the  said  office ; "  "^  *  '*  and  to  give  effect  to  such  his  decision  and 
determination,  he  did  address  the  efeid  Stanton  a  note,  &;c.,  following : 

*<  Sir  :  Public  considerations  of  a  high  character  constrain  me  to  say  that  your 
resignation  as  Secretary  of  War  will  be  accepted.'' 

To  which  Mr.  Stanton  on  the  same  day  said  :  "In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to 
say,  that  public  considerations  of  a  high  character,  which  alone  have  induced  me 
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to  continue  at  the  head  of  this  department,  constrain  me  not  to  resign  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  War  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress." 

Here  was  the  first  step  pursuant  to  the  plan  to  dispossess  Mr.  Stanton 
peaceably  if  he  could,  forcibly  if  he  must.  Here  he  was  plainly  told  that  odIj 
by  resort  to  the  latter  means  would  the  Secretary  yield.  The  answer  tells  us 
he  was  forced  to  consider  what  '*  acts  could  be  done  to  cause  the  said  Stanton 
to  surrender  the  said  office."  Surrenders,  Mr.  President,  do  not  often  precede 
force.     They  usually  follow  not  only  its  exhibition  but  its  application. 

The  tenure  act  pointed  out  but  one  way,  and  Mr.  Stanton  having  declined  to 
resign,  that  law  pointed  out  the  only  peaceable  way. 

He  next,  on  the  12th  of  August,  seven  days  after  Mr.  Stanton  refused  to 
resign,  appointed  General  Grant  ad  interim,  and  suspended  Mr.  Stanton ;  but 
this  was  but  of  temporary  duration,  for  the  Senate  refused  to  concur,  and  Mr. 
Stanton  resumed  his  functions  of  office. 

Here  ended  all  legal  means  ;  here  ended  all  peaceable  means ;  this  exhausted 
every  resort  except  to  force,  and  this  he  prepared  himself  to  use.  He  says  the 
next  step,  although  a  violation  of  the  law,  was  taken  to  raise  a  question  for  the 
courts.  This  will  not  do.  He  had  been  told  in  plainest  terms  by  Mr.  Stanton 
that  he  would  not  resign  ;  he  had  been  told  by  that  officer  that  he  yielded  to 
superior  force  in  the  matter  of  his  suspension,  and  he  knew  that  the  Senate  had 
practically  instructed  Mr.  Stanton  that  no  attempt  at  removal  by  unlawful  means 
would  be  sustained  by  them.  We  have  Mr.  'Johnson,  then,  brought  to  aa 
alternative  which  had  but  one  solution  in  his  mind,  and  that  he  had  already 
determined  upon,  viz  :  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  at  all  hazards. 

To  raise  a  question  for  the  courts  forsooth !  He  could  not  do  this,  and 
he  well  knew  it,  except  by  committing  a  trespass  upon  the  bailiwick  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  by  law  assigned  him,  and  when  within  his  office  by  forcibly  ejecting 
him  therefrom.  If,  sirs,  his  design  was  not  to  go  this  far,  still  if  it  inclu- 
ded a  purpose  to  establish  a  second  Secretary  of  War  in  that  building, 
and  require  the  subordinates  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  pretended  Secretary, 
this  was  force  in  the  meaning  of  the  act.  We  are  bound  to  infer  that 
when  Mr.  Johnson  sat  out  to  accomplish  an  object  which  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  would  be  successful  only  upon  the  application  of  force,  he  medi- 
tated that  force ;  and  whether  he  subsequently  went  to  that  exti*eme  does  not 
matter;  the  offence* is  complete  without  it.  But  what  did  he  do?  Having 
failed  to  secure  the  General-in-chief  as  a  tool,  he  selected  an  officer  of  the  army, 
who  was  nominally  Adjutant  General,  but  whom  neither  Mr.  Lincoln  while  he 
was  President,  nor  Mr.  Stanton,  would  trust  in  charge  of  the  Adjutant  Greneral's 
department.  The  respondent  peremptorily  ordered  the  General-in-chief  to 
reinstate  this  man,  knowing  that  he  could  not  show  a  greater  contempt  for  Mr. 
Stanton's  authority  than  to  thrust  upon  that  department  an  officer  whom  Mr. 
Stanton  himself  had  suspended  from  his  duties.  He  had  still  ano  her  motive ; 
the  office  of  the  Adjutant  General  was  in  the  same  building  with  that  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  the  ulterior  purpose  to  possess  himself  of  the  entire  building 
was  thus  to  be  more  readily  accomplished.  On  the  21st  of  February  General 
Thomas  was  directed  to  take  immediate  possession  of  the  War  Department.  He 
went  accordingly,  and  demanded  the  office.  It  is  in  evidence  that  on  that  same  day 
the  Senate,  upon  information  furnished  them  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  the  attempted  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  a  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws,  and  that  resolution  upon  the  same  day  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  accused  and  his  co-conspirator  Thomas.  Not  only  this  :  they  both  knew 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  had,  in  view  of  this  removal,  entered  seriously 
upon  the  consideration  of  this  respondent's  impeachment.  With  these  proceed- 
ings well  understood,  with  the  consequences  certain  to  await  the  accuaed  and 
his  co-conspirators,  the  order  to  Thomas  is  not  countermanded,  nor  are  his 
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instmctions  changed,  but  the  plan  originally  entered  upon  is  attempted  to  be 
carried  ont  without  the  slightest  deviation,  as  we  learn  from  Thomas's  testi- 
mony, and  with  the  plan  fresh  in  his  mind  as  laid  before  him  by  the  accused, 
Thomas,  on  that  same  night  stated  to  Mr.  Burleigh,  what  he  was  going  to  do. 
Let  me  give  a  portion  of  Burleigh's  testimony,  pp.  201-2. 

A.  On  the  evening  df  the  2l8t  of  February  last,  ]  learned  that  General  Thomas  had  been 
appointed  Secretary  of  War  ad  inUrim,  I  think  while  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel.  I  inTited 
Mr.  Leonard  Smith,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  to  ^  with  me  up  to  his  house  and  see  him. 
We  took  a  carnage  and  went  up.  I  found  the  ji^neral  there  getting  ready  to  ^o  out  with 
his  daughters  to  spend  the  evening  at  some  place  of  amusement.  I  told  him  1  would  not 
detain  him  if  he  was  going  out ;  but  he  insisted  on  my  sitting  down,  and  I  sat  down  for  a 
f<»w  moments.  I  told  nim  that  I  bad  learned  he  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  War.  He 
SAid  be  had ;  that  he  had  been  appointed  that  dapr,  I  think ;  that  after  receiving  his  appoint- 
ment from  the  President  he  went  to  the  War  0£fce  to  show  bis  authority  or  bis  appointment 
to  Secretary  Stanton,  and  also  his  order  to  take  possession  of  the  oflSce  ;  that  the  Secretary 
remarked  to  him  that  be  supposed  be  would  give  him  time  to  remove  his  personal  effects  or 
lus  private  papers,  something  to  that  effect ;  and  his  reply  was  **  Certainly."  He  said  that 
in  a  short  time  the  Secretary  asked  him  if  he  wouid  give  him  a  copy  of  his  order,  and  he 
replied  *'  Certainly,"  and  gave  it  to  him.  He  said  that  it  was  no  more  than  right  to  give 
him  time  to  take  out  bis  personal  effects.  I  asked  him  when  be  was  going  to  assume  the 
dHties  of  the  office.  He  remarked  that  be  should  take  possession  the  next  morning  at  10 
o^clock,  which  would  be  the  22d ;  and  I  think  in  that  connection  he  stated  that  he  haa  issued 
some  order  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  day  ;  but  of  that  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I 
remarked  to  him  that  I  should  be  up  at  that  end  of  the  avenue  the  next  day,  and  he  asked 
me  to  come  in  and  see  him.  I  askeid  him  where  I  would  find  him,  and  be  said  in  the  Sec- 
retary's room,  up  stairs.  I  told  him  I  would  be  there.  Said  be,  '*Be  there  punctual  at  10 
o'clock."  Said  I,  "  You  are  ^oing  to  take  possession  to-morrow  ?"  "  Yes."  Said  I,  "  Sup- 
pose Stanton  objects  to  it — ^resists?"  "  Well,"  said  be,  **I  expect  to  meet  force  by  force," 
or  "use  force." 

Mr.  CONKLING.  Repeat  that. 

The  Witness.  I  asked  bim  what  be  would  do  if  Stanton  objected  or  resisted  7  He  said 
he  would  use  force  or  resort  to  force.  Said  I,  "  Suppose  he  bars  the  doors  ?"  His  reply 
was,  "  I  will  break  them  down  "  I  think  that  was  about  all  the  conversation  that  we  had 
there  at  that  time  in  that  connection. 

I  have  not  noticed  the  sending  for  General  Wallace,  the  officer  second  in  com- 
mand of  this  military  department,  after  the  President  had  failed  in  his  attempted 
seduction  of  General  Emory.  I  have  not  noticed  the  frequent  declarations  of 
the  co-conspirator  Thomas,  showing  that,  up  to  the  time  this  trial  was  entered 
apon,  be  had  not  desisted  from  his  purpose  to  possess  himself  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment; that  he  is,  in  violation  of  any  other  theory  than  that  he  is,  and  has  been 
since  his  appointment*  in  perfect  accord  and  agreement  with  the  President, 
received  into  cabinet  councils  and  official  communication  with  the  President  as 
Secretary  of  War ;  that  he  has  certified  papers,  one  of  which  is  in  evidence,  as 
Secretary  of  War ;  and  in  them  at  least,  if  not  practically,  is  to-day  by  recogni- 
tion and  order  of  the  President  a  de  facto  Secretary  of  War. 

But,  sirs,  casting  aside  all  evidence  introduced  by  the  prosecution,  and  looking 
at  the  charge  of  conspiracy  in  light  of  the  testimony  which  the  answer  furnishes, 
there  is  left  us  but  one  of  two  conclusions :  either  that  this  accused  and  General 
Thomas  are  fully  sustained  by  the  law  in  what  they  did  and  attempted  to  do; 
or  they  are  both  guilty,  and  the  one  now  on  trial  must  be  convicted. 

I  will  not  here  stop  to  notice  the  charges  laid  in  article  eighth.  The  offence 
does  not  materially  differ  from  that  laid  in  the  second  and  third  articles. 

Article  Ninth. 

We  are  brought,  then,  to  notice  article  ninth,  which  charges  that  the  accused 
instructed  General  Emory  that  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1867, 
was  nnconstitntional  and  in  contravention  of  commission  of  the  said  Emory,  with 
intent  to  induce  him.  in  his  official  capacity  as  commander  of  the  military  forces 
of  this  department,  to  violate  the  provisions  of  that  act,  and  with  the  further 
intent  thereby  to  enable  the  accused  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  tenure  act, 
and  also  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  War,  from  discharging  the 
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daties  of  his  office  by  virtue  thereof.  It  would  be  difficult  to  read  GrenenI 
Emory's  testimony  under  this  charge,  if  it  stood  unconnected  with  any  other  evi- 
dence, and  not  conclude  that  he  was  sent  for  by  the  President  with  a  view  lo 
counsel  a  violation  of  this  law. 

This  testimony  is  brief,  and  I  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  court  to  read  it  u 
given  upon  the  record.  General  Emory  was  summoned  by  the  President's  pri- 
vate secretary.     The  note  sent  him  and  his  testimony  I  will  now  read. 

General  Emory's  testimony,  pages  227,  228,  and  239  : 

**  Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C, 

''February  22.  1668. 

''General:  The  PresideDt  directs  me  to  say  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  on 
him  as  early  as  practicable. 

"Very  respectfully  and  truly,  yours, 

"WILLIAM  G.  MOORE, 

"  United  States  Jmif." 

Q.  How  early  did  you  call  ? — A.  I  called  immediately. 

Q.  How  early  in  the  day  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  •about  mid-day, 

Q.  Whom  did  you  find  with  the  President,  if  anybody  7 — A.  I  found  the  President  alone 
when  I  first  went  in. 

Q.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  as  nearly  as  you  oan  what  took  place  there  1— 
A.  I  will  try  and  state  the  substance  of  it,  but  the  words  I  camnot  undertake  to  state 
exactly.  The  President  aske  roe  if  I  recollected  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  me 
when  I  first  took  command  of  the  department.  I  told  him  that  I  recollected  the  fact  of 
the  conversation  distinctly.  He  then  asked  me  what  chauflres  had  been  made.  I  told  him 
no  material  changes ;  but  such  as  had  been  made  I  could  state  at  once.  I  went  on  to 
state  that  in  the  fall  six  companies  of  the  twenty-ninth  infantry  had  been  brought  to  this 
city  to  winter ;  but,  as  an  offset  to  that,  four  companies  of  the  twelfth  infantry  had  been 
detached  to  South  Carolina,  on  the  request  of  the  commander  of  that  district;  that  two  com- 
panies of  artillery,  that  had  been  detached  by  my  predecessor,  one  of  them  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  in  putting  down  the  Fenian  difficulties,  had  been  returned  to  the  command;  that, 
although  the  number  of  companies  had  been  increased,  the  numerical  strength  of  the  com- 
mand was  very  much  the  same,  growing  out  of  an  order  reducing  the  artillery  and  infantiy 
companies  from  the  maximum  of  the  war  establishment  to  the  minimum  of  the  peace  estab* 
lishment.  llie  Preaideut  said,  "I  do  not  refer  to  those  changes."  I  replied  that  if  he 
would  state  what  changes  he  referred  to,  or  who  made  the  report  of  the  changes,  perhaps  I 
could  be  more  explicit.  He  said,  "  I  refer  to  recent  changes,  within  a  day  or  two,  '  or  some- 
thing to  that  eflect.  I  told  him  I  thought  I  could  assure  him  that  no  changes  had  been  made ; 
that,  under  a  recent  order  issued  for  the  government  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
founded  upon  a  law  of  Congress,  all  orders  had  to  be  transmitted  through  General  Grant  to 
£he  army,  and,  in  like  manner,  all  orders  coming  from  General  Grant  to  any  of  his  subor- 
dinate officers  must  necessarily  come,  if  in  my  department,  through  me ;  that  if,  by  chance, 
an  order  had  been  given  to  any  junior  officer  of  mine,  it  was  his  duty  at  once  to  report  the 
fact.  The  President  asked  me,  "  What  order  do  you  refer  to  ?"  .  I  replied,  "  To  Order  No. 
17  of  the  series  of  1867."  He  said,  "  I  would  like  to  see  the  order,"  and  a  messenger  was 
despatched  for  it.  At  this  time  a  gentleman  came  in  who  I  supposed  had  business  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  business  that  I  had  in  hand,  and  I  withdrew  to  the  further  end  of  the 
room,  and  while  there  the  messenger  came  with  the  book  of  orders,  and  handed  it  to  me. 
As  soon  as  the  gentleman  had  withdrawn  I  returned  to  the  President,  with  the  book  in  my 
hand,  and  said  I  would  take  it  as  a  favor  if  he  would  permit  me  to  call  his  attention  to  that 
order ;  that  it  had  been  passed  in  an  appropriation  bill,  and  I  thought  it  not  unlikely  bad 
escaped  his  attention.  He  took  the  order  and  read  it,  and  observed,  "This  is  not  in  con- 
formity to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  makes  mo  Commander-in-chief,  or  with 
the  terms  of  your  commission." 

Mr.  Howard.  Repeat  his  language,  if  you  please. 

The  Witness.  I  cannot  repeat  it  any  nearer  than  I  am  now  doing. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Repeat  your  last  answer  louder,  so  that  we  may  near. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  he  said. 

The  Witness.  What  who  said,  the  President  or  me? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  President. 

The  Witness.  He  said,  "  This  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  makes  me  Commander-in-chief,  or  with  the  terms  of  your  commission."  I 
replied,  "That  is  the  order  which  you  have  approved  and  issued  to  the  army  for  our  gov- 
ernment," or  something  to  that  effect.  I  cannot  recollect  the  exact  words,  nor  do  I  intend  to 
quote  the  exact  words,  of  the  President.  He  said,  "  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  cannot  give  an  order  except  through  the  General  of  the  army,"  or  "Gen- 
eral Grant?"    I  said,  in  reply,  that  that  was  my  impression ;  that  that  was  the  opinion  that 
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tlie  anny  entertained,  and  I  thonght  upon  that  subject  tbej  were  a  unit.  I  a1«o  said,  '*  I 
think  it  is  fair,  Mr.  President,  to  say  to  yon  that  when  this  order  came  out  there  was  consid- 
erable  discussion  on  the  subject  as  to  what  were  the  obligations  of  an  officer  under  that  order, 
and  some  eminent  lawyers  were  consulted — I  myself  consulted  one — and  the  opinion  was 
giren  to  me  decidedly  and  unequirocally  that  we  were  bonnd  by  the  order,  constitutional  or 
not  constitational."    The  President  observed  that  the  object  of  the  law  was  evident. 

Mr.  Manager  Sutler.  Before  youpass  from  that,  did  you  state  to  him  who  the  lawyers 
were  that  bad  been  consulted  ? — A.  les. 

Q.  What  did  you  state  on  that  subject  T — A.  Perhaps,  in  reference  to  that,  a  part  of  my 
statement  was  not  altogether  correct.    In  regard  to  myself,  I  consulted  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker. 

Q.  State  what  you  said  to  him,  whether  correct  or  otherwise? — A.  I  will  state  it.  I 
stated  that  I  had  consulted  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker,  in  reply  to  his  question  as  to  whom  it  was 
I  had  consulted ;  and  I  understand  other  officers  bad  consulted  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  him  what  opinion  had  been  reported  from  those  consultations? — A.  I 
stated  before  that  the  lawyer  that  I  had  consulted  stated  to  me  that  we  were  bound  by  it 
undoubtedly ;  and  I  understood  from  some  officers,  who  I  supposed  had  consulted  Mr.  John- 
son, that  be  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Q.  What  did  the  President  reply  to  that? — A.  The  President  said,  '*The  object  of  the 
law  is  evident."  There  the  conversation  ended  by  my  thanking  him  for  the  courtesy  with 
which  he  had  allowed  me  to  express  my  own  opinion. 

Q.  Did  you  then  withdraw? — ^A.  I  then  withdrew. 

I  hare  said  that  this  testimony,  standing  alone,  bears  upon  its  face  proof  o^ 
gnilt,  but  we  are  not  permitted  to  view  it  from  so  narrow  a  standpoint.  It  is 
illumined  from  many  sources,  and  is  given  a  significance  not  be  misunder 
stood.  There  is  scarcely  a  scene  or  act  connected  with  this  remarkable  drama 
of  Executive  usurpation  which  does  not  explain  this  attempt  to  alienate  a  gal- 
lant officer  from  his  General-in- chief,  and  stamp  it  as  scarcely  less  infamous  than 
the  attempt  previously  made  to  alienate  the  General-in-chief  from  the  whole  loyal 
people  of  the  land. 

Sirs,  there  is  not  in  this  the  naked  procuration  to  violate  law  but  a  treasonable 
attempt  to  poison  the  mind  of  a  high  army  officer  to  sow  dissension,  insubordi- 
nation, and  treachery  in  the  army.  This  too,  sirs,  from  the  commander-in-chief. 
Such  conduct  in  an  officer  or  soldier  is,  by  the  articles  of  war,  punishable  with 
death.  Scores  of  soldiers  have  paid  this  penalty  for  mutinous  conduct  not  half 
80  aggravating.  The  moral  sense  not  only  of  the  army  but  of  the  country  must 
be  shocked  at  such  an  exhibition  from  a  chief  magistrate ;  and,  sirs,  I  will  be 
pardoned  for  saying  that  General  Emory  never  did  a  more  heroic  act  than  when 
he  spumed  the  treacherous  ofiFer  of  high  command  which  he  knew  would  await 
bim  should  he  lend  himself  to  the  conspiracy  already  hatched  by  the  President. 

Now,  sirs,  bow  is  this  extraordinary  interview  explained  by  the  accused  ? 
He  says  in  his  answer  that  his  purpose  was  to  ascertain  what  changes  had  been 
made  in  the  military  affairs  of  this  department.  That  may  have  been  one  of 
Ms  motives,  but  is  it  to  be  believed  for  a  moment  that  this  was  all  ?  To  do  this 
we  must  shut  our  eyes  to  all  the  cumulative  evidence  in  this  case.  No  one  was 
threatening  to  use  force  against  Mr.  Johnson.  There  was  no  eifort  being  made 
to  oust  bim  from  office  by  force.  He  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  military 
forces  of  this  department.  There  was  no  unusual  excitement  anywhere  in  the 
country  that  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  marshal  these  forces.  The  only  thing, 
BITS,  which  he  had  any  reason  to  apprehend  might  happen,  was,  that  in  the 
event  he  persisted  in  his  design  to  execute  his  order  to  remove  the  Secretary  of 
War,  this  military  force  might  not  be  found  subservient  to  his  wishes.  And 
here  we  have  a  key  which  unlocks  his  treasonable  designs.  Here  we  have  his 
motive  made  plain  as  the  sunlight.  He  could  not,  by  open  confession,  disclose 
more  certainly  what  was  intended  by  him  when  he  summoned  General  Emory 
to  his  presence.  It  was  not  a  proper  question  to  ask  that  officer,  when  upon 
the  witness  stand,  what  he  understood  the  President  to  mean  by  that  cabalistic 
manner  with  which  he  introduced  the  subject  of  recent  changes  in  the  military 
forces  made  within  a  day  or  two.  That  is  a  question  for  you,  senators,  to 
answer.  General  Emory  could  have  answered  it  but  one  way.  But  let  us  see 
whether  the  turn  which  the  conversation  took  does  not  of  itself  show  the  lead- 
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ing  motive  which  the  President  had  in  mind.  General  Emory  had  responded 
fully  as  to  the  question  put  him ;  and  assured  the  President  that  there  had  been 
no  recent  changes,  and  could  be  none  (under  the  law  and  orders)  without  Creneral 
Emory's  first  knowing  it.  There  the  conversation  ought  to  have  ended  if  the 
President's  answer  is  held  to  disclose  the  whole  truth.  Greneral  Emory  read 
to  him  the  law  by  which  he  was  guided,  and  the  President  himself  took  it  and 
read  it,  and  immediately  observed  : 

This  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  Constitufcion  of  the  United  States,  which  makes  me 
Commander-in-chief,  or  with  the  terms  of  joar  commission. 

General  Emory  replied,  speaking  of  the  order  which  promulgated  that  law : 
That  is  the  order  which  you  have  approved  and  issued  to  the  army  for  our  goyernment. 

The  Commander-in-chief  being  thus  baffled  by  his  subordinate,  made  this 
reply : 

Am  I  to  understand  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  cannot  give  an  order  except 
throngh  the  General  6i  the  army,  or  General  Grant  7 

This  last  answer  is  a  complete  portraiture  of  the  President's  motives,  and  his 
disappointment  in  not  finding  in  Emory  a  willing  tool  through  whom  he  might 
prosecute  his  designs.     To  put  this  in  other  phrase  it  would  read  : 

Then,  General  Emory,  I  am  to  understand  you  wiU  not  obey  my  orders  unless  I  commn- 
nicate  them  through  General  Grant  7 

General  Emory  felt  himself  called  upon  to  say  that  with  regard  to  this  law 
the  army  were  a  unit.  Of  its  meaning  the  President  could  have  had  no  doubt, 
for  after  listening  to  General  Emory  a  moment  longer,  he  remarked,  with  appa- 
rent disappointment  at  the  result  of  the  interview,  "  the  object  of  the  law  is 
evident,*'  and  they  then  separated. 

When  we  remember  that  this  is  but  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  being  foi^d 
by  the  accused  with  which  to  manacle  the  Secretary  of  War  and  bind  a  great 
department  of  the  government  to  the  Juggernaut  used  by  him  to  crush  all  oppo- 
sition to  executive  will,  the  offence  appears  in  hideous  distinctness.  That  it  wa£ 
such  a  link  to  be  thus  used,  I  am  forced  to  beUeve,  and  I  leave  it  to  await  the 
judgment  of  this  high  court. 

I  am  disinclined,  after  this  protracted  discussion,  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  articles  ;  and  yet  I  beg  not  to  be  understood  as  dero- 
gating from  their  importance  or  their  gravity.  The  accused  is  here  charged 
not  only  with  improprieties  and  indecencies  of  speech ;  he  is  not  only  called  to 
answer  intemperate,  disgraceful,  incendiary,  and  riotous  language ;  but  he  ia 
charged  with  following  up  the  purposes  avowed  in  these  speeches  by  ov«rt  acta 
looking  directly  to  the  obstruction  of  the  laws,  which  he  had  sworn  to  take 
care  should  be  faithfully  executed.  If  the  conduct  of  this  accused,  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity,  in  word,  act,  and  deed,  has  not  shown  conclusively  his  guilt 
under  both  of  these  articles,  then  there  could  be  no  proof  adduced,  however 
strong,  that  would  be  sufficient. 

The  proof  does  show  his  unlawful  attempt  to  obstruct  the  laws  as  therein 
charged.  I  will  not  again  do  more  than  to  ask  your  examination  of  the  facts 
proved  and  found  in  therecorded  testimony,  which  shows  how  eagerly  he  entered 
upon  the  dangerous  business  of  obstructing  and  defying  the  laws  of  the  country. 
As  to  his  speeches,  upon  which  the  tenth  article  is  based,  look  at  them,  read 
them  ;  there  they  stand  in  history  as  a  monument  of  his  everlasting  disgrace. 
The  great  labor  of  explaining  and  justifying  such  speeches  and  conduct  is  cer- 
tainly in  able  hands.  It  is  defended  and  justified  as  one  of  the  great  privileges 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  guilty  of  such  indecency,  impro- 
priety, vulgarity,  profanity,  and  impiety  of  speech  as  to  offend  the  moi*al  sense 
of  the  whole  people.  It  is  for  them  to  show  how  far  the  liberty  of  indecent 
speech  in  a  high  official  may  be  indulged  before  it  reaches  that  unwarrantable 
license  where  the  only  power  that  can  will  step  in  and  correct  the  wrong.    The 
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idea  that  a  President  may  so  demean  himself  bj  indecent  speech  as  to  make 
him  a  scoff  and  byword,  and  place  himself  so  low  in  the  moral  scale  that  none 
**  would  stoop  to  touch  his  loftiest  thought/'  and  yet  not  be  guilty  of  such  mis"- 
demeanors  as  would  call  for  the  very  action  we  have  taken,  is  beyond  my  ken. 

'*  O  Judgment  thon  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason." 

The  defence  have  not,  by  their  evidence,  contradicted  what  we  have  proven, 
but  have  only  strengthened  our  case.  There  has  been  no  proof  adduced  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  that  either  will  justify  or  excuse  his  unlawful  acts.  The 
evidence  of  General  Sherman,  and  all  others  put  on  the  stand  by  the  defence, 
only  make  his  guilt  the  more  manifest.  The  attempt  by  documentary  evidence 
to  prove  the  practice  of  the  government  to  justify  his  act  proves  that  the  prac- 
tice has  been  to  obey  the  law  and  not  violate  it,  as  all  appointments  and  removals 
proved  have  been  made  under  some  existing  law,  either  the  laws  of  1789, 1795, 
1820,  1856,  or  some  authority  in  law  upon  which  the  act  was  based.  But  sup- 
pose every  other  administration  had  violated  the  law ;  would  that  justify  the 
violation  of  a  positive  enactment  making  its  violation  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  ? 
Certainly  not.  If  so,  a  murderer  might  justify  his  murder  on  the  grounds  that 
murders  were  common  in  the  country  from  the  commencement  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  present  time.  Even  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet  cannot  excuse  him. 
By  advising  a  crime  they  cannot  shield  their  chief,  bnt  may  be  impeachable 
themselves  for  advising  a  disobedience  of  law.  But  it  is  all  of  record,  and  I 
will  not  pursue  it  further.  We  have  laid  bare  his  offences.  In  all  that  has 
been  proven,  or  aught  of  his  conduct  since  President,  which  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, there  is  not  to  be  found  a  good  motive  for  his  conduct.  lie  is  found 
without  any  of  the  elements  necessary  to  fit  him  for  any  official  position. 

Goodness,  clemency,  and  a  proper  liberality  should  be  among  the  virtues 
that  adorn  a  Chief  Magistrate.  With  the  aid  of  these,  he  should  be  able  to 
greatly  assist  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  people.  The 
chief  end  of  all  his  actions  should  be  to  promote  peace,  safety,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  to  the  nation. 

This  was  the  idea  of  the  heathen  philosophers ;  they  defined  a  good  prince 
as  "one  who  endeavors  to  render  his  subjects  happy;"  "and  a  tyrant,"  on  the 
contrary,  "one  who  only  aims  at  his  own  private  advantage." 

An  example  of  the  first  we  iiad  in  the  lamented  Lincoln,  and  of  the  latter  in 
Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  endowed  with  one  of  the  most  genial  soul^  that  heaven  ever 
gave  to  man,  and  an  intellect  of  most  wonderful  power.  His  apprehension  was 
quick,  his  judgment  sound,  his  conclusions  correct.  His  mind  was  sufficiently 
capacious  to  comprehend  all  the  vast  range  of  thought  to  which  occasion  gave 
scope.  He  met  the  critical  hour  of  duty  to  his  country  like  a  statesman  and  a 
man.  He  sustained  loyalty,  and  gnve  all  his  strength  in  crushing  treason. 
Instead  of  denouncing  your  Congress,  he  consulted  and  advised  with  them  for 
the  good  of  the  country.  Instead  of  vetoing  every  law,  he  aided  and  assisted 
in  giving  them  force.  Instead  of  openly  violating  the  plain  provisions  of  your 
enactments,  he  executed  them  faithfully,  as  was  his  duty. 

How  a  government  is  to  be  administered  while  peace  is  smiling,  is  one  thing, 
and  how  it  is  to  be  administered  amidst  the  horrors  of  war,  is  quite  another 
thing.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  wants  hourly  multiplying  npon  his  hands  that  before 
or  since  were  unheard  of.  The  difficulties  with  which  the  war  on  our  hands 
was  complicated  were  almost  interminable ;  but  with  each  new-found  difficulty 
he  found  new  strength^  hope^  and  energy ^  until  all  obstacles  were  overcome  and 
the  war  ended.  Bnt  at  the  very  dawn  of  the  nation's  new  birth,  renting  from  his 
labors  and  contemplating  that  peace  that  was  then  breaking  through  the  dark, 
angry  clouds  of  war,  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin. 

Yes,  his  sun  has  set  forever.     Loyalty's  gentle  voice  can  no  longer  wake 
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thrills  of  joy  along  the  tuneless  chords  of  his  mouldering  heart.  Yet  the  pat- 
riots and  lovers  of  liberty,  who  still  linger  on  the  shore  of  tirae,  rise  and  bless 
his  memory  ;  and  millions  yet  nnborn  will  in  after  times  rise  up  to  deplore 
his  fate,  and  cherish,  as  a  household  word,  his  deathless  name. 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  what  patriots  that  linger  behind  will  rise  up 
and  bless  the  memory  of  Andrew  Johnson  ?  Who  will  in  after  times  rise  up 
to  deplore  the  fate  that  now  surely  awaits  him  ?  Who  will  cherish  as  a  house- 
hold word  his  dishonored  name?  None,  none,  Mr.  President ;  no,  not  one! 
No,  sir  ;  the  virtues  that  should  adorn  a  Chief  Magistrate  iied  on  the  induction 
of  this  criminal  into  that  high  office.  In  sadness  and  sorrow  did  the  people 
witness  this  man  succeed  to  the  executive  chair — not  by  their  spontaneous 
voice,  not  by  their  free  accord,  but  by  the  rtiinistration  of  the  murderer's 
missive.  They  witnessed  him,  who  had  acquired  power  by  such  a  sorrowful 
and  inauspicious  chance,  bending  blindly  to  the  behests  of  those  whose  adher- 
ents, if  not  they  themselves,  had  lately  been  in  rebellious  arms  against  that 
Constitution  which  he  had  swoi*n  to  protect  and  maintain.  They  saw  him, 
flushed  with  arrogance  and  pride,  despise  the  warnings  of  the  people,  and 
deride  the  mandates  of  their  legislators.  When  an  act  of  the  legislative 
department  of  the  government  would  not  inure  to  his  advantage  politically, 
they  saw  him  openly  violate  and  trample  it  under  foot.  When  loyalty  was 
supported  and  peace  attempted  to  be  perpetuated,  they  saw  hioi  disregard  their 
will  and  throw  all  manner  of  obstructions  in  the  way. 

When  the  officers  of  the  government  would  not  bend  the  knee  and  cry 
"  e^reat  and  good  prince,"  they  saw  him  attempt  to  hurl  them  from  his  courts. 
When  the  commander  of  the  army  would  not  do  his  bidding,  they  have  seen 
him  conspire  to  destroy  his  good  name  and  fame  before  the  country.  When  the 
country  was  at  ease,  they  have  seen  him  give  it  grief  and  pain.  When  at 
peace  and  rest,  they  have  seen  his  attempt  to  give  it  revolution  and  blood. 

They  saw  him  with  a  ruthless  and  heavy  hand  attempt  to  seize  the  nation's 
purse  and  the  nation's  sword,  and  thus  by  clutching  in  his  longing  grasp  all  the 
^attributes  of  power,  place  himself  in  a  condition  where  he  might  with  safety 
announce  his  views  and  enforce  his  designs. 

They  felt  the  weight  of  his  great  office  fall  like  an  enshrouding  pall  over  a 
suffering  people.  They  marked  with  alarm  and  consternation  his  rapid  strides 
to  that  point  where  his  sway  would  have  been  autocratic  and  his  reign  irresisti- 
ble. It  was  not  alone  by  force  that  this  was  to  be  accomplished.  By  appeals 
which  were  designing,  and  all  the  more  dangerous  because  of  apparent  candor, 
he  drew  to  him  the  careless  and  unsuspecting.  By  pledges,  all  the  more  repre- 
hensible because  of  plighted  honor,  he  soothed  the  suspicions  of  the  cautious 
and  the  wise.  By  profuse  disposition  of  rewards  in  his  hands,  he  gained  the 
mercenary  and  attracted  the  unscrupulous;  and  where  the  pliant  arts  of  flattery 
and  persuasion  failed  to  accomplish  his  intended  views,  by  the  stern  show  of  his 
power  and  authority,  he  awed  the  timid  and  overbore  the  weak. 

These,  sirs,  we  have  manifested,  if  by  our  proof  we  have  made  aught  mani- 
fest. And  to  all  this  what  does  he  reply  ?  That,  though  his  acts  were  bad, 
his  motives  were  good  ;  that,  though  his  course  was  unlawful,  his  heart  was  well- 
meaning  ;  that  he  trampled  on  the  law,  in  order  that  he  might  uphold  the  law ; 
that  he  disregarded  his  oath,  the  better  to  enable  him  to  keep  it.  When  we  ask 
him  why  he  set  aside  the  law  of  the  land,  he  replies  that  it  was  because  it  was 
opposed  to  the  Constitution  of  the  land ;  and  when  we  again  inquire  as  to  tlse 
Constitution  of  the  land,  we  are  assured  that  it  is  his  prerogative  to  construe  it 
even  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Have  I  stated  this  beyond  the  line 
of  his  defence  1  Have  I  wronged  him  by  one  unjust  description  of  his  conduct 
or  his  claim?  If  not,  shall  this  state  of  things  longer  exist  ?  Shall  we  snap 
the  chains  that  bind  us,  or  continue  in  them  longer  1  Shall  we  vindicate  the 
law,  or  crouch  at  the  usurper's  frown  ?     Shall  we  vindicate  to-day  the  principle 
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tbat  nnderlies  the  very  foundation  of  this  government,  or  allow  the  laws  to  be 
trampled  under  foot  at  the  will  of  every  tyrant  ? 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  this  government  that  there  shall  be  a  known 
rule  and  law  by  which  not  only  the  conduct  of  the  citizen,  but  all  officers, 
including  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  shall  be  regulated  and  governed. 
This  is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  It  is  this  principle  which  dis-* 
tingiijshes  this  republican  form  of  government  of  ours  from  the  monarchies  of 
the  Old  World. 

I  repeat,  sirs,  this  is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  Never,  before,  I 
believe,  was  it  known  in  this  enlightened  country  that  the  executive  head  of  the 
nation  had  the  arrogance  to  take  upon  himself  not  only  the  executive  but  the 
judicial  functions  of  the  government.  No,  sir ;  under  the  smiles  of  that 
merciful  Providence  who  had  watched  over  and  guided  the  destinies  of  tlie  peo- 
ple, we  have  hitherto  been  exempt,  and  I  trust  in  God  shall  hereafter  continue 
to  be,  from  the  affliction  of  that  most  direful  scourge,  a  Chief  Executive  with  full 
discretionary  powers  to  execute  a  law  or  declare  it  unconstitutional  at  will.  It 
is  not  that  which  pleaseth  nor  that  which  is  most  consonant  with  the  humor  and 
inclination  of  the  President,  but  the  law,  which  should  be  the  rule  of  his  con- 
duct. I  trust,  sirs,  that  the  time  will  never  again  come  in  the  history  of  this 
nation  when,  by  elevation  to  the  Presidency,  any  one  will  become  so  infatuated 
as  to  imagine  himself  independent  of  that  rule,  or  to  set  up  his  own  private 
judgment  or  opinions  as  the  only  standard  by  which  he  will  be  guided  or  gov- 
erned. Then,  sirs,  whether  we  shall  in  the  future  witness  this  attempt  in  other 
executives  depends  upon  your  decision  upon  the  issues  in  this  case  involved. 
Bein^  the  grand  tribunal  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal,  you  should  properly 
reflect  the  law  and  the  testimony.  The  pure  stream  of  public  justice  should 
flow  gently  along,  undisturbed  by  any  false  pretenoe  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
or  false  sympathy  upon  your  part.  The  President  should  not  be  permitted  to 
play  the  necromancer  with  this  Senate  as  he  did  with  the  country  through  the 
law  department  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  whereby  he  raised 
a  tempest  that  he  himself  could  not  control.     Well  might  he  have  exclaimed — 

**  I  am  the  rider  of  the  wind, 
The  stirrer  of  the  storin ; 
The  hurricane  I  left  behind 
Is  yet  with  lightning  warm." 

But,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  our  far-seeing  patriot  sires,  you,  senators,  are  by 
oar  Constitution  made  the  great  power  that  shall  calm  the  tempest  and  so  du*ect 
the  lightning  that  its  strokes  shall  be  warded  off  from  the  people  and  fall  only 
upon  the  head  of  their  oppressor. 

Yes,  senators,  we  fervently  hopjp  f  nd  confidently  rely  upon  you  to  calm  the 
storm,  and  prevent  the  Temple  pf  Liberty  being  dashed  to  earth  by  the  hurri- 
cane. We  cannot,  will  not  believe  that  we  are  or  will  be  mistaken  in  those  in 
whom  we  now  place  our  trust.  Methinks  I  hear  a  voice  coming  up  from  the 
lowly  pillows  of  patriotism's  immortal  martyrs,  saying,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  all 
will  yet  be  well."  We  cannot,  will  not  believe  that  the  respondent's  unjust 
appeals  will  avail  him  now.  He  appeals  to  the  truth  of  history  to  vindicate 
Lim  in  the  acts  of  former  Executives ;  but  truth  itself  rises  up  from  the  midst 
of  the  mass  of  testimony  here  adduced,  and  says,  even  in  this  appeal  he  has 
polluted  God's  holy  sanctuary ;  and  when  on  justice  he  relies  to  protect  him, 
and  lift  him  up  out  of  his  dimculties,  justice  comes  forward  in  all  her  majesty, 
and  declares  that  he  has  not  only  trampled  the  laws  of  man  but  of  God  under 
foot  When  he  indirectly  asks  that  the  mantle  of  charity  shall  by  you  be 
thrown  over  his  shortcomings  and  violations  of  law,  clemency  steps  forward, 
and  with  a  loud  voice  cries,  *^  Forbearance  has  cease  d  to  be  a  virtue ;"  "  Mercy 
to  this  criminal  would  be  cruelty  to  the  state." 

From  the  14th  day  of  April,  1865,  to  this  day,  as  shown  by  the  testimony, 
5  ,  p— Vol.  ii 
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he  has  been  consistent  only  with  himself,  and  the  evil  spirits  of  his  admin- 
istration. False  to  the  people  who  took  him  from  obscnrity  and  conferred 
on  him  splendor ;  who  dug  him  from  that  oblivion  to  which  he  had  been 
consigned  by  the  treason  of  his  State,  and  gave  him  that  distinction  which, 
as  disclosed  by  his  subsequent  acts,  he  never  merited,  and  has  so  fearfully  scan- 
^dalized,  disgraced,  and  dishonored ;  false  to  the  memory  of  him  whose  death 
made  bim  President ;  false  to  the  principles  of  our  contest  for  national  life  ;  false 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land  and  his  oath  of  office ;  filled  with  all 
vanity,  lust,  and  pride;  substitutiDg,  with  the  most  disgusting self-complaeeDcy 
and  ignorance,  his  own  coarse,  bmtalized  will  for  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
substituting  his  vulgar,  vapid,  and  ignorant  utterances  for  patriotism,  statesmao- 
ship  and  faithful  public  service,  he  has  completed  his  circle  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  ;  and,  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  by  the  imbedded  wisdom  of  onr 
fathers  found  in  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  he  stands  to-day,  with  all 
his  crimes  upon  his  head,  uncovered  before  the  world,  at  the  bar  of  this  the 
most  august  tribunal  on  earth,  to  receive  the  awful  sentence  that  awaits  him  ad 
a  fitting  punishmant  for  the  crimes  and  misdemeanors  of  which  he  stands 
impeached  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  all  the 
people.  Here,  senators,  we  rest  our  case ;  here  we  leave  the  great  criminal  of  the 
age.  In  your  hands,  as  wisely  provided  by  the  charter  of  our  liberties,  this  ofiender 
against  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  libei*ty,  peace,  and  public  decency  of  our 
country,  is  now  left  to  be  finally  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  people,  we  hnmblj 
trust,  disposed  of  forever,  in  such  manner  as  no  more  to  outrage  the  memories 
of  an  heroic  and  illustrious  past,  nor  dim  the  hopes,  expectations  and  glories  of 
the  coming  future.  Let  us,  we  implore  you,  no  more  hear  hit  resounding  foot- 
falls in  the  temple  of  American  constitutional  liberty,  nor  have  the  vessels  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  oar  fathers  polluted  by  his  unholy  hands.  Let  not 
the  blood  of  a  half  million  of  heroes  who  went  to  their  deaths  on  the  nation's 
battle- fields  for  the  nation's  life  cry  from  the  ground  against  us  on  account  of 
the  crimes  permitted  by  us,  and  committed  by  him  whom  we  now  leave  in  your 
hands.  Standing  here  to-day  for  the  last  time  with  my  brother  managers,  to 
take  leave  of  this  case  and  this  great  tribunal,  I  am  penetrated  and  over- 
whelmed with  emotion.  Memory  is  busy  with  the  scenes  of  the  years  which 
have  intervened  between  March  4th,' 1861,  and  this  day.  Our  great  war,  its 
battles  and  ten  thousand  incidents,  without  mental  bidding  and  beyond  control^ 
almost  pass  in  panoramic  view  before  me.  As  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  I 
have  seen  fall  in  battle  as  we  rushed  to  victory,  or  die  of  wounds  or  disease  in 
hospital  far  from  home  and  the  loved  ones,  to  be  seen  no  more  until  the  grave 
gives  qp  its  dead,  have  I  endeavored  to  discharge  my  humble  part  in  this  great 
trial. 

The  world  in  after-times  will  read  the  history  of  the  administration  of  Andrew 
Johnson  as  an  illustration  of  the  depth  to  which  political  and  official  perfidj 
can  descend.  Amid  the  unhealed  ghastly  scars  of  war ;  surrounded  by  the 
weeds  of  widowhood  and  cries  of  orphanage ;  associating  with  and  sustained  bj 
the  soldiers  of  the  republic,  of  whom  at  one  time  he  claimed  to  be  one;  sur 
rounded  by  the  men  who  had  supported,  aided,  and  cheered  Mr.  Lincoln  through 
the  darkest  hours  and  sorest  trials  of  his  sad  yet  immortal  administration — ^men 
whose  lives  had  been  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  justice,  lawrand  universal  liberty — 
the  men  who  had  nominated  and  elected  him  to  the  second  office  in  the  nation 
at  a  time  when  he  scarcely  dared  visit  his  own  home  because  of  the  traitorouB 
instincts  of  his  own  people ;  yet,  as  shown  by  his  official  acts,  messages,  speeches, 
conversations,  and  associations,  almost  from  the  time  when  the  blood  of  Lincoln 
was  warm  on  the  floor  of  Ford's  theatre,  Andi|3w  Johnson  was  contemplating 
treason  to  all  the  fresh  fruits  of  the  pverthrown  and  crushed  rebellion,  and  an 
affiliation  with  and  a  practical  official  and  hearty  sympathy  for  those  who  had 
cost  hecatombs  of  slain  citizens,  billions  of  treasure,  and  an  almost  ruined  coun- 
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try.  Hia  great  aim  and  purpose  has  been  to  sabvert  la^,  usurp  authority,  insult 
and  outrage  Congress,  reconstruct  the  rebel  States  in  the  interests  of  treason, 
insult  the  memories  and  resting-places  of  our  heroic  dead ;  outrage  the  feelings 
and  deride  the  principles  of  the  living  men  who  aided  in  saving  the  Union, 
and  deliver  all  snatched  from  wreck  and  ruin  into  the  hands  of  unrepentant, 
but  by  him  pardoned,  traitors.  But,  all  honor  to  the  servants  of  a  brave 
and  loyal  people,  he  has  been  in  strict  conformity  to  the  Constitution  arrested 
in  his  career  of  crime,  impeached,  arraigned,  tried,  and  here  awaits  your  sentence. 
We  are  not  doubtful  of  your  verdict.  Andrew  Johnson  has  long  since  been 
tried  by  the  whole  people  and  found  guilty,  and  you  can  but  confirm  that 
judgment  already  pronounced  by  the  sovereign  American  people. 

Henceforth  our  career  of  greatness  will  be  unimpeded.  Bisiug  from  our  bap- 
tism of  fire  and  blood,  purified  by  our  sufferings  and  trials  under  the  approving 
smiles  of  Heaven,  and  freed,  as  we  are,  from  the  crimes  of  oppression  and  wrong, 
the  patriot  heart  looks  outward  and  onward  for  long  and  ever  increasing  na- 
tional prosperity,  virtue,  and  happiness. 

Hon.  Gborob  S.  Boutwisll,  on  behalf  of  the  managers,  addressed  the 
Senate,  as  follows.: 

Mr,  President  and  Senators : 

You  may  now  anticipate  ihe  speedy  conclusion  of  your  arduous  labors.  The 
importance  of  this  occasion  is  due  to  tFie  unexampled  circumstance  that  the  Chiet 
Magistrate  of  the  principal  republic  of  the  worla  is  on  trial  upon  the  charge  that 
be  is  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office.  The  solemnity  of  this 
occasion  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  this  trial  is  a  new  test  of  our  public  na- 
tional virtue  and  also  of  the  strength  and  vigor  of  popular  government.  The  trial 
of  a  great  criminal  is  not  an  extraordinary  event—even  when  followed  by  con- 
viction and  the  severest  penalty  known  to  the  laws.  This  respondent  is  not  to 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property.  The  object  of  this  proceeding  is  not  the 
punishment  of  the  offender,  but  the  safety  of  the  state.  As  the  daily  life  of  the 
wise  and  just  magistrate  is  an  example  for  good,  cheering,  encouraging,  and 
strengthening  all  others,  so  the  trial  and  conviction  of  a  dishonest  or  an  unfaith- 
ful officer  is  a  warning  to  all  men,  and  especially  to  such  as  occupy  places  of 
public  trust* 

The  issues  of  record  between  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Andrew 
Johnson,'  President  of  the  United  States,  are  technical  and  limited.  We  have 
met  the  issues,  and,  as  we  believe,  maintained  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  evidence,  direct,  clear,  and  conclusive.  Those  issues  require 
jou  to  ascertain  and  declare  whether  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  as  set  forth  in  the  several 
articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him,  and  especially  whether  he  has 
violated  the  laws  or  the  Constitution  of  the  country  in  the  attempt  which  he 
made  on  the  21st  of  February  last  to  remove  Edwiu  M.  Stanton  from  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  to  appoint  Lorenzo  Thomas 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 

These  are  the  issues  disclosed  by  the  record.  They  appear  in  the  statement 
to  be  limited  in  their  mature  ana  character ;  but  your  final  action  thereon 
involves  and  settles  questions  of  public  policy  of  greater  magnitude  than  any 
which  have  been  considered  in  the  political  or  judicial  proceedings  of  the  country 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Johnson  attempts  to  defend  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Stanton  by  an  assertion  of«"the  power  at  any  and  all  times  of  removing 
&>m  office  all  executive  officers  for  cause  to  be  judged  of  by  the  President  alone." 

This  claim  manifestly  extends  to  the  officers  of  the  army  and  of  the  navy,  of 
the  civfl  and  the  diplomatic  service.    He  thus  assumes  and  demands  for  himself 
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and  for  all  his  successors  absolute  control  over  the  vaat  and  yearly  incr»u'ing 
patronage  of  this  government.  This  claim  has  never  been  before  asserted,  and 
surely  it  has  never  been  sanctioned;  nor  is  there  a  law  or  usage  which  fnr- 
niehes  any  ground  for  justification,  even  the  least. 

Heretofore  the  Senate  has  always  been  consulted  in  regard  to  appointment^t 
and  during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  it  has  always  been  consulted  in  regard  to 
removals  from  office.  The  claim  now  made,  if  sanctioned,  strips  the  Senate  of 
all  practical  power  in  the  premises,  and  leaves  the  patronage  of  office,  the  rev- 
enues and  expenditures  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  President  alone. 
Who  does  not  see  that  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  act  upon  and  confirm  a 
nomination  is  a  barren  power,  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  public  interests,  if 
the  pei;8on  so  confiimed  may  be  removed  from  his  office  at  once  without  the 
advice  and-consent  of  the  Senate  ?  If  this  claim  shall  be  conceded  the  PreeideDt 
is  clothed  with  power  to  remove  every  person  who  refuses  to  become  his  instin- 
ment. 

An  evil-minded  President  may  remove  all  loyal  and  patriotic  officers  from  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  civil  and  the  diplomatic  service,  and  nominate  only  hi^ 
adherents  and  i^iends.  None  but  his  friends  can  remain  in  office ;  none  but  his 
friends  can  be  appointed  to  office.  What  security  remains  for  the  fidelity  c4 
the  army  and  the  navy  ?  What  security  for  the  collection  of  the  public  rev- 
enues? What  accountability  remains  in  any  branch  of  the  public  service? 
Every  public  officer  is  henceforth  a  mere  dependent  upon  the  Executive.  Here- 
tofore the  Senate  could  say  to  the  President  you  shall  not  remove  a  faithful, 
honest  public  officer.  This  power  the  Senate  has  possessed  and  exercised  for 
nearly  eighty  years,  under  and  by  virtue  of  express  authority  granted  in  the 
Constitution.  Is  this  authority  to  be  surrendered  ?  Is  this  power  of  the  Sen- 
ate, this  prerogative  we  may  almost  call  it,  to  be  abandoned  ?  Has  the  country, 
has  the  Senate,  in  the  exercise  of  its  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  functions, 
fully  considered  these  broader  and  graver  issues  touching  and  afiecting  vitally 
our  institutions  and  system  of  government  ? 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  brought  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  bar  of  this  august  tribunal,  and  has  here  charged  him  with 
high  crimes  and  misdemf?anors  in  office.  He  meets  the  charge  by  denying  and 
assailing  the  ancient,  undoubted,  constitutional  powers  of  the  Senate.  This  i:f 
the  grave,  national,  historical,  constitutional  issue.  When  you  decide  the  issue? 
of  record,  which  appear  narrow  and  technical,  you  decide  these  greater  istfues 
also. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  time  and  their 
abilities  may  permit,  intend  to  deal  with  the  criminal  and  with  these,  his  criines, 
and  also  to  examine  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  President  and  of  the  Senate. 
I  shall  first  invite  your  attention,  senators,  to  the  last-mentioned  topics. 

It  is  necessary,  in  this  discussion,  to  consider  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  especially  the  distribution  of  powers  and  the  limitations  placed  by 
the  Constitution  upon  the  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  departments. 

The  tenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  provides  that  "  the  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

This  provision  is  not  to  be  so  construed  as  to  defeat  the  objects  for  which  the 
Constitution  itself  was  established ;  and  it  follows,  necessarily,  that  the  three 
departments  of  the  government  possess  sufficient  power,  collectively,  to  accom- 
plish those  objects. 

It  will  be  seen  f^om  an  examination  of  the  grants  of  power  made  to  the  several 
departments  of  the  government  that  there  is  a  di£Perence  in  the  phraseology 
employed,  and  that  the  legislative  branch  alone  is  intrusted  with  discretionarr 
authority.    The  first  section  of  the  first  article  provides  that  "  all  legislative 
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powers  herein  granted  eball  bo  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
wbich  shall  con:)i.st  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repredeutatives.** 

The  first  section  of  the  second  article  provide:)  that  *'  the  executive  power 
shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America ;"  and  the  first 
sectipn  of  the  third  article  provides  that  ''  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  aa  the 
Congress  maj,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish."  The  words  ''  herein 
granted,"  as  used  in  the  first  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution,  are 
of  themselves  words  of  limitation  upon  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress,  con- 
fining those  powers  within  the  authority  e'xpreased  in  the  Constitution.  The 
absence  of  those  words  in  the  provisions  relating  to  the  executive  and  judicial, 
departments  does  not,  as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  justify  the  inference  that 
Qiilimited  authority  is  conferred  upon  those  departments.  An  examination  of 
the  Constitution  shows  that  the  executive  and  judicial  departments  have  no 
inherent  vigor  by  which,  under  the  Constitution,  they  are  enabled  to  perform 
the  functions  delegated  to  them,  while  the*legislative  department,  in  noticeable 
contrast,  is  clothed  with  authority  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  nil  other 
powerx  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  Slates,  or 
any  department  or  officer  thereof^ 

By  virtue  of  this  provision  the  Constitution  devolves  upon  Congress  the  duty 
of  providing  hy  legislation  for  the  full  execution,  not  only  of  the  powers  vested 
in  Congress,  but  also  of  providing  by  legisUtion  for  the  execution  of  those 
powers  which  by  the  Constitution  are  vested  in  the  executive  and  judicial 
departments.  The  legislative  department  has  original  power  derived  fi*om 
the  Constitution,  by  which  it  can  set  and  keep  itself  in  motion  as  a  branch 
of  the  government,  while  the  executive  and  judicial  departments  have  no 
self-executing  constitutional  capacity,  but  are  constantly  dependent  npon  the 
legislative  department.  Nor  does  it  follow,, as  might  upon  slight  attention  be 
assumed,  that  the  executive  power  given  to  the  Fyesident  is  an  unlimited  power, 
or  that  it  answers  or  corresponds  to  the  priwers  which  have  been  or  may  be 
exercised  by  the  executive  of  any  other  government.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  not  endowed  by  the  Constitution  with  the  executive  power 
which  was  possessed  by  Henry  VIII  or  Qneen  Elizabeth,  or  by  any  ruler 
in  any  other  country  or  time,  but  only  with  the  power  expressly  granted  to  him 
by  the  Constitution,  and  with  such  other  powers  as  have  been  confen*ed  upon 
him  by  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  powers  which  are 
granted  to  the  President  by  the  Constitution.  Heuce  it  may  be  asserted  that 
whenever  the  President  attempts  to  exercise  any  power,  he  must,  if  his  right  be 
questioned,  find  a  specific  authority  in  the  Constitution  or  laws.  By  the  Con- 
stitntion  he  is  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy ;  but  it  is  for  Congress 
to  decide,  in  the  first  place,  whether  there  shall  be  an  army  or  navy,  and  the 
President  must  command  the  army  or  navy  as  it  is  created  by  Congress,  and 
subject,  as  is  every  other  officer  of  the  army  or  nav}^  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  establish. 

The  President  '*  may  require  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in 
each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices,"  but  the  executive-  offices  themselves  are  created  by 
Congress,  and  the  duties  of  each  officer  are  prescribed  by  law.  In  fine,  the  power 
to  set  the  government  in  motion  and  to  keep  it  in  motion  is  lodged  exclusively  in 
Congress,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

By  our  system  of  government  the  sovereignty  is  in  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  sovereignty  is  fijilly  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  Consti- 
tution. By  the  Constitution  the  people  have  vested  discretionary  power — lim- 
ited, it  is  true — in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  while  they  have  denied  to 
the  executive  and  judicial  departments  all  discretionary  or  implied  power 
whatever. 
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•  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  conferred  hy  the  Constitution  upon  Con- 
gress have  been  clearly  and  fully  pet  forth  by  the  Supreme  Court.  (McCulloch 
vs,  the  State  of  Maryland,  4th  Whoaton,  pp.  409  and  420.)  The  court,  in 
speaking  of  the  power  of  Congress,  say  :  "  The  government  which  has  a  right  to 
do  an  act.  and  has  imposed  on  it  the  duty  of  performing  that  act,  must  accord- 
ing t-o  the  dictates  of  reason,  be  allowed  to  select  the  means."  Again,  they 
pay  :  "We  admit,  as  all  must  admit,  that  the  powers  of  the  government  are  lim- 
ited,  and  that  these  limits  are  not  to  be  transcended ;  but  we  think  the  sonnd 
.construction  of  the  Constitution  must  allow  to  the  national  legislature  that  dis- 
cretion, with  respect  to  the  means  by  which  the  powers  it  confers  are  to  he  car- 
ried into  execution,  which  will  enable  that  body  to  perform  the  high  duties 
assigned  to  it  in  the  manner  most  beneficial  to  the  people.  Let  the  thing  be 
legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means  which 
are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to  the  end,  which  are  not  prohibited, 
'and  consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  constitutional." 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  the  article  which  confers 
legislative  powers  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  declares  that  all  leg- 
islative powers  hei'ein  granted,  that  is,  granted  in  the  Constitution,  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  while  in  the  section  relating  to 
the  powers  of  the  President  it  is  declared  that  the  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  inference  from 
this  distinction  is  in  harmony  with  what  has  been  previously  stated.  "The 
executive  power"  spoken  of  is  that  which  is  confen'ed  upon  the  President  by 
the  Constitution,  and  it  is  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  and  mast 
be  exercised  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  The  words  used 
are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  their  ordinary  meaning. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Constitution,  in  terms,  denies  to  Con- 
gress various  legislative  powers  specified.  It  denies  also  to  the  United  States 
various  powers,  and  various  powers  enumerated  are  likewise  denied  to  the 
States.  There  is  but  one  denial  of  power  to  the  President,  and  that  is  a  lim- 
itation of  an  express  power  granted.  The  single  instance  of  a  denial  of  power 
to  the  President  is  in  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  wherein  he  is- author- 
ized "to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  ofTehces  against  the  United  States, 
except  in  cases  of  impeachment."  As  the  powers  granted  to  the  President  are 
specified,  and  as  he  takes  nothing  by  implication  or  inference,  there  was  no  occa- 
sion to  recite  or  enumerate  powers  not  delegated  to  him.  As  the  Constitution 
clothes  Congress  with  powei*s  of  legislation  which  are  ample  for  all  the  necessi- 
ties of  national  life,  wherein  there  is  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  a  wide  discre- 
tion, it  was  necessary  to  specify  such  powers  as  are  prohibited  to  Congress.  The 
powers  of  Congress  are  ascertained  by  considering  as  well  what  is  prohibited 
as  what  is  granted ;  while  the  powers  of  the  Executive  are  to  be  ascertained 
clearly  and  fully  by  what  is  gi*anted.  Where  there  is  nothing  lef\;  to  inference, 
implication,  or  discretion,  there  is  no  necessity  for  clauses  or  provisions  of  inhi- 
bition. In  the  single  case  of  the  grant  of  the  full  power  of  pardon  to  the  Presi- 
dent, a  power  unlimited  in  its  veiy  nature,  the  denial  of  the  power  to  pardon  in 
case  of  impeachment  became  necessary.  This  example  fully  illustrates  and 
establishes*  the  position  to  ii^hich  I  now  ask  your  assent.  If  this  view  be  correct 
it  follows  necessarily,  as  has  been  before  stated,  that  the  President,  acting  under 
the  Constitution,  can  exercise  those  powers  only  which  are  specifically  conferred 
upon  him,  and  can  take  nothing  by  construction,  by  implication,  or  by  what  is 
sometimes  termed  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

But  in  every  government  there  should  be  in  its  constitution  capacity  to  adapt 
the  administration  of  affairs  to  the  changing  conditions  of  national  life.  In  the 
government  of  the  United  States  tjiis  capacity  is  found  in  Congress,  in  virtue 
of  the  provipion  already  quoted,  by  which  Congress  is  authorized  "  to  make  all 
laws  which  ghall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  fore- 
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going  powero,  {i.  e.,  the  powers  given  to  Congress,)  and  ^11  other  powers  vested 
hy  thv^  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  officer  thereof." 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  President,  "  from  time  to  time,  to  give  to  the  Con- 
gress information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  considera- 
tion such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient." 

Provision  is  also  made  in  the  Constitution  for  his  co-operation  in  the  enactment 
of  laws.  Thus  it  is  in  his  power  to  lay  hefore  Congress  the  reasons  which,  in 
his  opinion,  may  at  any  time  exist  for  legislative  action  in  aid  of  the  execu- 
tive powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  President ;  and  under  the 
ample  legislative  powers  secured  to  Congress  by  the  provision  already  quoted, 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  government  why  the  constitutional  and 
kwful  powers  of  the  Executive  may  not  bo  made  adequate  to  every  emergency 
of  the  country.  In  fine,  the  President  may  be  said  to  be  governed  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  judge  in  a  court  of  law.  He  must  take  the  law  and 
administer  it  as  he  finds  it  without  anj^  inquiry  on  his  part  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  legislation.  So  the  President,  with  reference  to  the  measure  of  his  own  powers, 
mast  take  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  country  as  they  are,  and  be 
gtverned  strictly  by  them.  If,  in  any  particular,  by  implication  or  construction, 
he  assumes  and  exercises  authority  not  granted  to  him  by  the  Constitution  or 
the  laws,  he  violates  his  oath  of  ofBce,  by  which,  under  the  Constitution,  it  is 
mdde  his  duty  *'  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  which 
implies  nece^'sarily  that  he  can  go  into  no  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  laws  are 
expedient  or  otherwise;  nor  is  it  within  his  province,  in  the  execution  of  the 
law,  to  consider  whether  it  is  constitutional  In  his  communications  to  Con- 
gress he  may  consider  and  discuss  the  constitutionality  of  existing  or  proposed 
If'gidlation,  and  when  a  bill  is  passed  by  the  two  houses  and  submitted  to 
him  for  approval,  he  may,  if  in  his  opinion  the  same  is  unconstitutional,  return 
it  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated  with  his  reasons?  In  the  performance  of 
these  duties  he  exhausts  his  constitutional  power  in  the  work  of  legislation. 
If,  notwithstanding  his  objections,  Congress,  by  a  two-thirds  majority  in  each 
house,  shall  pass  the  bill,  it  is  then  the  duty  of  the  President  to  obey  and  exe- 
cute it,  as  it  is  his  duty  to  obey  and  execute  all  laws  which  he  or  bis  predecessors 
may  have  approvt'd. 

If  a  law  be  in  fact  unconstitutional  it  may  be  repealed  by  Congress,  or  it  may, 
possibly,  when  a  case  duly  arises,  be  annulled  in  its  unconstitutional  features  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  repeal  of  the  law  is  a  legislative 
act;  the  declaration  by  the  court  that  it  is  unconstitutional  is  a  judicial  act; 
bat  the  power  to  repeal,  or  to  annul,  or  to  set  aside  a  law  of  the  United  States,  is 
in  no  aspect  of  the  case  an  executive  power.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Execu- 
tive to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed — an  injunction  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Executive  to  repeal, 
or  aunul,  or  dispense  with  the  laws  of  the  land.  To  the  President  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  executive  duties  all  laws  are  alike.  He  can  enter  into  no 
inquiry  as  to  their  expediency  or  constitutionality.  All  laws  are  presumed  to 
be  constimtional,  and  whether  in  fact  constitutional  or  not,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Executive  so  to  regard  them  while  they  have  the  form  of  law.  When  a 
statute  is  repealed  for  its  unconstitutionality,  or  for  any  other  reason,  it  ceases 
to  be  law  in  form  and  in  fact.  When  a  statute  is  annulled  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  opinion  of  a  competent  judicial  tribunal,  from  that  moment  it 
ceases  t^  be  law.  But  the  respondent  and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  will 
8wk  in  vain  for  any  authority  or  color  of  authority  in  the  Constitution  or  the 
laws  of  the  country  by  which  the  President  is  clothed  with  power  to  make  any 
distinction  upon  his  own  judgment,  or  upon  the  judgment  of  any  friends  or 
advisers,  whether  private  or  official  persons,  between  the  several  statutes  of  the 
Country,  each  and  every  one  of  which  he  is,  by  the  Constitution  and  by  his 
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oath  of  office,  required  faithfdUy  to  execute.  Hence  it  follows  tbnt  the  crime 
of  the  Pre&ideut  is  not,  either  in  fact  or  ae  set  forth  in  the  articles  of  impeacb- 
men t,  that  he  has  violated  a  constitutional  law;  hut  his  crime  is  that  kte  has 
violated  a  law,  and  in  his  defence  no  inquiry  cun  be  made  whether  the  law  » 
constitutional  ;  for  inasmuch  as  he  had  no  constitutional  power  to  inquire  for 
himself  whether  the  law  was  constitutional  or  not,  so  it  is  no  excuse  for  him 
that  he  did  unlawfully  so  inquire  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  law  was 
unconstitutional. 

It  follows,  from  the  authorities  already  quoted,  and  the  positions  founded 
thereon,  that  there  can  be  no  inquiry  here  and  now  by  this  tribunal  whether  the 
at't  in  question — the  act  entitled  "  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil 
offices" — ^is  in  fact  constitutional  or  not.  It  was  and  is  the  law  of  the  land. 
It  was  enacted  by  a  strict  adherence  to  constitutional  forms.  It  was,  and  is, 
binding  upon  all  the  officers  and  departments  of  the  government.  The  Senate, 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  the  respondent  is  innocent  or  guilty,  can 
enter  into  no  inquiry  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  which  it  was  the 
President's  duty  to  execute,  and  which,  upon  his  own  answer,  and  by  repeated 
official  confessions  and  admissions,  he  intentionally,  wilfully,  deliberately  set  aside 
and  violated. 

If  the  President,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  '*  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,''  may  inquire  whether  the  laws  are  constitutional,  and  exe- 
cute those  only  which  he  believes  to  be  so,  then,  for  the  purposes  of  government, 
his  will  or  opinion  is  substituted  for  the  action  of  the  law-making  power,  and  the 
government  is  no  longer  a  government  of  laws,  but  the  government  of  one 
man.  This  is  also  true,  if,  when  arraigned,  he  may  justify  by  showing  that  he 
has  acted  upon  advice  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional.  Further,  if  the  Senate 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  President  may  inquire  and  decide  whether  the  law  is 
in  fact  constitutional,  and  convict  the  President  if  he  has  violated  an  act  believed 
to  be  constitutional,  and*  acquit  him  if  the  Senate  think  the  law  unconstitu- 
tional, then  the  President  is  in  fact  tried  for  his  judgment,  to  be  acquitted  if  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Senate  it  was  a  correct  judgment,  and  convicted  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate  his  judgment  was  erroneous.  This  doctrine  offends  evt*ry 
principle  of  justice.  His  offence  is  that  he  intentionally  violated  a  law.  Know- 
ing its  terms  and  requirements,  he  disregarded  them. 

With  deference  I  maintain  still  farther,  that  it  is  not  the  right  of  any  senator 
in  this  trial  to  be  governed  by  any  opinion  he  may  entertain  of  the  constitution- 
ality or  ex|iediency  of  the  law  in  question.  For  the  purposes  of  this  trial  the 
statute  which  the  President,  upon  his  own  confession,  has  repeatedly  violated  is 
the  law  of  the  land.  His  crime  is  that  he  violated  the  law.  It  has  not  been 
repealed  by  Congress ;  it  has  not  beeii  annulled  by  the  Supreme  Court ;  it 
stands  upon  the  statute-book  as  the  law  ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  trial  it  ia 
to  be  treated  by  every  senator  as  a  constitutional  law.  Otherwise  it  follows 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  supported  by  a  minority  exceeding  by 
one  a  third  of  this  Senate,  may  set  aside,  disregard,  and  violate  all  the  laws  of 
the  land.  It  is  nothing  to  this  respondent,  it  is  nothing  to  this  Senate,  sitting 
here  as  a  tribunal  to  try  and  judge  this  respondent,  that  the  senators  partici- 
pated in  the  passage  of  the  act,  or  that  the  respondent,  in  the  exercise  of 
a  constitutional  power,  returned  the  bill  to  the  Senate  with  his  objections 
thereto.  The  act  itself  is  as  binding,  is  as  constitutional,  is  as  sacred  in  the 
eye  of  the  Constitution  as  the  acts  that  were  passed  at  the  first  session  of 
the  first  Congress.  If  the  President  may  re^se  to  execute  a  law  because  in 
his  opinion  it  is  unconstitutional,  or  for  the  reason  that,  in  the  judgment  of  his 
friends  and  advisers,  it  is  unconstitutional,  then  he  and  his  successors  in  office 
may  refuse  to  execute  any  statute  the  constitutionality  of  which  has  not  been 
affirmatively  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  If  a  minority, 
exceeding  one-third  of  this  Senate  by  one,  may  relieve  the  President  from  all 
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ri^poDBibilitj  for  this  violntion  of  Lis  oath  of  office,  becaase  they  coDcar  with 
bim  ill  the  opinion  that  this  legislation  is  either  anconstitutional  or  of  doubtful 
condtitati4>na]ity,  then  there  is  no  security  for  the  execution  of  the  laws.  The 
constitutional  injunction  upon  the  President  is  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed ;  and  upon  him  no  power  whatsoever  is  conferred  by  the 
Ck)nstitution  to  inquire  whether  ibe  law  that  he  is  charged  to  execute  is  or  is 
not  constitutional.  The  constitutional  injunction  upon  you,  in  your  present 
capacity,  is  to  hold  the  respondent  faithfully  to  the  execution  of  the  consti- 
tutional trusts  and  duties  imposed  upon  him.  If  he  has  wilfully  disregarded  the 
obligation  resting  upon  him,  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
then  the  constitutional  duty  imposed  upon  you  is  to  convict  him  of  the  crime 
of  having  wilfully  disregarded  the  laws  of  the  land  and  violated  his  oath  of  office. 

I  indulge,  Senators,  in  great  plainness  of  speech,  and  pursue  a  line  of  remark 
which,  were  the  subject  less  important  or  the  duty  resting  upon  us  less  solemn, 
1  should  studiously  avoid.  But  I  speak  with  every  feeling  and  sentiment  of 
respect  for  this  body  and  this  place  of  which  my  nature  is  capable.  In  my 
boybood,  from  the  gallery  of  the  old  chamber  of  the  Senate,  I  looked,  not  with 
admiration  merely,  but  with  something  of  awe  upon  the  men  of  that  generation 
who  were  then  in  the  seats  which  you  now  fill.  Time  and  experience  may  have 
modified  and  chastened  those  impressions,  but  they  are  not,  they  can  not,  be 
obliterated.  They  will  remain  with  me  while  life  remains.  But,  with  my  con- 
victions of  my  own  duty,  with  my  convictions  of  your  duty,  with  my  convictions 
of  the  danger,  the  imminent  peril,  to  our  country  if  you  should  not  render  a 
judgment  of  guilty  against  this  respondent,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  sjpeak 
with  all  the  plain uess  and  directness  which  the  most  earnest  convictions  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  utter  can  inspire. 

Nor  can  the  President  prove  or  plead  the  motive  by  which  he  professes  to 
have  been  governed  in  hid  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country.  Where  a  posi- 
tive specific  duty  is  imposed  upon  a  public  officer,  his  motives  can  not  be  good 
if  be  wilfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  discharge  his  duty  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  ia  imposed  upon  him.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  public  officer,  and 
particularly  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  is  under  a  special  consti- 
tutional injunction  to  discharge  his  duty  faithfully,  to  have  any  motive  except  a 
bad  motive,  if  he  wilfully  violates  his  duty.  A  judge,  to  be  sure,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  discretionary  power,  as  in  imposing  a  sentence  upon  a  criminal  where 
the  penalty  is  not  specific,  may  err  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  and  plead 
properly  his  good  motives  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  That  is,  he  may  say 
that  he  intended,  under  the  law,  to  impose  a  proper  penalty;  and  inasmuch  as 
that •  was  his  intention,  though  all  other  men  may  think  that  the  penalty  was 
either  insufficient  or  excessive,  he  is  fully  justified  by  his  motives. 

So  the  'President,  having  vested  in  him  discretionary  power  in  rega)rd  to 
granting  pardons,  might,  if  arraigned  for  the  improper  exercise  of  that  power 
in  a  particular  case,  plead  and  prove  his  good  motives,  although  his  action 
might  be  universally  condemned  as  improper  or  unwise  in  that  particular  case. 
But  the  circumstances  of  this  respondent  are  wholly  different.  The  law  which, 
as  he  admits,  he  has  intentionally  and  deliberately  violated,  was  mandatory  upon 
him,  and  left  in  his  hands  no  discretion  as  to  whether  he  would,  in  a  given  case, 
execute  it  or  not. 

A  public  officer  can  neither  plead  nor  prove  good  motives  to  refute  or  control 
his  own  admission  that  he  has  intentionally  violated  a  public  law. 

Take  tlie  case  of  the  President ;  his  oath  is  :  "I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I 
will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  One  of  the  provisions  of  that  Constitution  is,  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  In  this  injunction 
there  are  no  qualifying  words.    It  is  made  his  duty  to  take  care  that  the  laiMf 
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the  Iaw$,  be  faithfully  executed.  A  law  is  well  defined  to  be  "a  rule  laid,  set, 
or  established  by  the  law-making  power  of  the  country."  It  is  of  such  rales 
that  the  Constitution  speaks  in  this  injunction  to  the  President;  and  in  obe- 
dience to  that  injunction,  and  with  reference  to  his  duty  under  his  oath  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  he  can  enter  into  no  inquiry  as  to 
whether  those  laws  are.  expedient  or  constitutional,  or  otherwise.  And  ina^s- 
much  as  it  is  not  possible  for  him,  under  the  Constitution,  to  enter  lawfully  into 
any  such  inquiry,  it  is  alike  impossible  for  him  to  plead  or  to  prove  that,  hnv- 
ing  entered  into  such  inquiry,  which  was  in  itself  unlawful,  he  was  governed  by 
a  good  motive  in  the  result  which  he  reached,  and  in  his  action  thereupon. 
Having  no  right  to  inquire  whether  the  laws  were  expedient  or  constitutional, 
or  otherwise,  if  he  did  so  inquire,  and  if  upon  such  inquiry  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  for  any  reason,  he  would  not  execute  the  law  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  law,  then  he  wilfully  violated  his  oath  of  office  and  the  Constitu* 
tion  of  the  United  Statos.  The  necessary,  the  inevitable  presumption  in  law  \»j 
that  he  acted  under  the  influence  of  bad  motives  in  so  doing,  and  no  evidence 
can  be  introduced  controlling  or  coloring  in  any  degree  this  necessary  presamp- 
tion  of  the  law. 

Having,  therefore,  no  right  to  entertain  any  motive  contrary  to  his  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  execute  the  laws,  he  cannot  plead  his  motive.  Inasmuch  as 
he  can  neither  plead  nor  prove  his  motive,  the  presumption  of  the  law  mast 
remain  that  in  violating  his  oath  of  office  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  he  was  influenced  by  a  bad  motive.  The  magistrate  who  wilfully  breaks 
the  laws,  in  violation  of  his  oath  to  execute  them,  insults  and  outrages  the  com- 
mon sense  and  the  common  nature  of  his  countrymen  when  he  asserts  that  their 
laws  are  so  bad  that  they  deserve  to  be  broken.  This  is  the  language  of  a 
defiant  usurper,  or  of  a  man  who  has  sorrendered  himself  to  the  counsel  and 
control  of  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

If  a  President,  believing  a  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  may  refuse  to  execute 
it,  then  your  laws  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States,  your  laws  for 
the  collection  of  the  internal  revenue,  your  laws  for  the  collection  of  custom- 
hoase  duties,  are  dependent,  for  their  execution,  upon  the  individual  opinion  of 
the  President  as  to  whether  they  are  constitutional  or  not ;  and  if  these  laws  are 
so  dependent,  all  other  laws  ar^  equally  dependent  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
Executive.  Hence  it  follows  tliat  whatever  the  legislation  of  Congress  may  be, 
the  laws  of  the  country  are  to  be  executed  only  so  far  as  the  President  belioves 
them  to  be  constitutional.  This  respondent  avers  that  his  sole  object  in  vio- 
lating the  tenure-of  office  act  was  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
upon  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  that  law.  In  other  words,  he  delib- 
erately violated  the  law,  which  was  in  him  a  crime,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing judicially  whether  the  law  could  be  violated  with  impunity  or  not.  At  that 
very  time,  he  had  resting  upon  him  the  obligations  of  a  citizen  to  obey  the  laws, 
and  the  higher  and  more  solemn  obligation,  imposed  by  the  Constitution  upon 
the  first  magistrate  of  the  country,  to  execute  the  laws.  If  a  private  citizen 
violates  a  law,  he  does  so  at  his  peril.  If  the  Pi'esident,  or  Vice-President,  or 
any  other  civil  officer,  violates  a  law,  his  peril  is  that  he  may  be  impeached  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  convicted  by  the  Senate.  This  is  precisely 
the  responsibility  which  the  respondent  has  incurred  ;  and  it  would  be  no  relief 
to  him  for  his  wilful  violation  of  the  law,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
now  placed,  if  the  court  itself  had  pronounced  the  same  to  be  unconstitutional. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  the  audacity,  the  criminal  character  of  a  pro- 
ceeding by  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  attempts  systematically  to 
undermine  the  government  itself  by  drawing  purposely  into  controversy,  in  the 
courts  and  elsewhere,  the  validity  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  constituted  author- 
ities of  the  country,  who,  as  much  as  himself,  are  individually  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  obey  the  Constitution  in  all  their  public  acts.    With  the  same  reason, 
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nnd  for  the  same  object,  be  might  violate  the  reconstruction  laws,  tax  laws,  tariff 
acts,  or  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  country ;  and  thus,  in  a  siugle  day  of  his  offi- 
cial life,  raise  questions  which  could  not  be  disp)osed  of  for  years  in  the  courts 
of  the  country.  The  evidence  discloses  the  fact  that  be  has  taken  no  step  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  He  suspended  numerous 
officers  under,  or  if  not  under,  at  least,  as  he  himself  admits,  in  conformity  with 
the  tennre-of-office  law,  showing  that  it  was  not  his  sole  object  to  test  its  constitu- 
tionality. He  has  had  opportunity  to  make  application  through  the  Attorney 
General  for  a  writ  of  quo  warranto^  which  might  have  tested  the  validity  of  the 
law  in  the  courts.  This  writ  is  the  writ  of  the  government,  and  it  can  never  be 
granted  upon  the  application  of  a  private  person.  The  President  has  never  taken 
one  step  to  test  the  law  in  the  courts.  Since  his  attempted  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton 
on  the  21  St  of  February  last,  he  might  have  instituted  proceedino:s  by  a  writ  of 
quo  vyarranto,  and  by  this  time  have  obtained,  probably,  a  judicial  opinion  cover- 
ing all  the  points  of  the  case.  But  he  shrinks  from  the  test  he  says  he  sought. 
Thus  is  the  pretext  of  the  President  fully  exposed.  The  evidence  shows  that 
he  never  designed*  to  test  the  law  in  the  courts.  His  object  was  to  seize  the 
offices  of  the  government  for  purposes  of  corruption,  and  by  their  influence  to 
enable  him  to  reconstruct  the  Union  in  the  interest  of  the  rebellious  States.  In 
short,  he  resorted  to  this  usurpation  as  an  efficient  and  necessary  means  of 
Uf^urping  all  power  and  of  restoring  the  government  to  rebel  hands. 

No  criminal  was  ever  arraigned  who  offered  a  more  unsatisfactory  excuse  for 
his  crimes.  The  President  had  no  right  to  do  what  he  says  he  designed  to  do, 
and  the  evidence  shows  that  he  never  has  attempted  to  do  what  he  now  assigns 
as  bis  purpose  when  he  trampled  the  laws  of  his  country  under  his  feet. 

These  considerations  have  prepared  the  way  in  some  degree,  I  trust,  for  an 
examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
embassadors  and  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  for  whose  appointment  provision 
is  made  in  the  second. section  of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution.  It  is 
there  declared  that  the  President "  shall  nominate,''  and,  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  shall  "  appoint  embassadors  and  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls,  judged  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise*  provided  for  and  which  shall  be 
established  by  law.'*  The  phrase,  "  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,"  is 
understood  to  refer  to  senators,  who,  under  the  Constitution,  in  case  of  a  vacancy, 
may  be  appointed  by  the  governors  of  the  several  States,  and  to  those  appoint- 
ments which  might  be  confided  by  law  to  the  courts  or  to  the  heads  of  departments. 
It  is  essential  to  notice  the  fact  that  neither  in  this  provision  of  the  Constitution 
nor  in  any  other  is  power  given  to  the  President  to  remove  any  officer.  The 
only  power  of  removal  specified  iu  the  Constitution  is  that  of  the  Senate,  by  its 
vei^ict  of  guilty,  to  remove  the  President,  Vice-President,  or  other  civil  officer 
who  may  be  impeached  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  presented  to  the 
Senate  for  trials 

Upon  the  premises  already  laid  down  it  is  clear  that  the. power  of  removal  from 
office  is  not  vested  in  the  President  alone,  but  only  in  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Applying  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
already  cited  to  the  condition  of  affairs  existing  at  the  time  the  government  was 
organized,  we  find  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  first  Congress  and  by  the  first 
President  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  operation  of  this  provision  of  the 
organic  law.  In  the  first  instance,  several  executive  departments  were  estab- 
lished by  acts  of  Congress,  and  in  those  departments  offices  of  various  grades 
were  created.  The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  required  the  appointment  of 
ambassadors,  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  consequently  those  necessary  offices 
were  established  by  law.  The  President,  in  conformity  with  this  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  made  nominations  to  the  Senate  of  persons  to  fill  the  various 
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offices  8o  established.  These  nominations  were  considered  and  acted  npon  hj 
the  Senate,  and  when  confirmed  by  the  Senate  the  persons  so  nominated  were 
appointed  and  authorized  by  commissions  under  the  hand  of  the  President  to 
enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it 
was  not  possible  for  the  President,  during  a  session  of  the  Senate,  to  assi^  to 
duty  in  any  of  the  offices  so  created  any  person  who  had  not  been  by  him  nom- 
inated to  the  Senate  and  by  that  body  confirmed,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  such  attempt  was  made.  The  persons  thus  nominated  and  confirmed 
were  in  their  offices  under  the  Constitution,  and  by  virtue  of  the  concurrent 
action  of  the  President  and  the  Senate.  There  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution  any  provision  contem  plating  the  removal  of  such  persons  from  office. 
But  inasmuch  as  it  is  essential  to  the  proper  administration  of  affairs  that  there 
should  be  a  power  of  removal,  and  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  nomination  and 
confirmation  vested  in  the  President  and  in  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  power, 
not  exhausted  either  by  a  single  exercise  or  by  a  repeated  exercise  in  reference 
to  a  particular  office,  it  follows  legitimately  and  properly  that  the  President 
might  at  any  time  nominate  to  the  Senate  a  person  to  fill  a  particular  office,  and 
the  Senate  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  power  could  confirm  that  nomi- 
nation, that  the  person  so  nominated  and  confirmed  would  have  a  right  to  take 
and  enjoy  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  so  appointed,  and  thus  to  dispossess 
the  previous  incumbent.  It  is  apparent  that  no  removal  can  be  made  unless 
the  President  takes  the  initiative,  and  hence  the  expression,  *'  removal  by  the 
President." 

As,  by  a  common  and  universally  recognized  principle  of  construction,  the 
most  recent  statute  is  obligatory  and  controlling  wherever  it  contravenes  a  pre- 
vious statute,  so  a  recent  commission,  issued  under  an  appointment  made  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  supersedes  a  previous  appointment 
although  made  in  the  same  manner^  It  is  thus  apparent  that  there  is,  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  clause  of  the  Coi^stitution  quoted,  no  power  of  removal  vested 
either  in  the  President  or  in  the  Senate,  or  in  both  of  them  together  as  an  inde- 
pendent power;  but  it  is  rather  a  consequence  of  the  power  of  appointment 
And  as  the  power  of  appointment  is  not  vested  in  the  President,  but  only  the 
right  to  make  a  nomination,  which  becomes  an  appointment  only  when  the  nomi 
nation  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  the  power  of  removing  a  public  officer 
cannot  be  deemed  an  executive  power  solely  within  the  meaning  of  this  provision 
of  the  Gonstitudon. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  in  harmony  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
seventy-sixth  number  of  the  Federalist.  After  stating  with  great  force  the 
objections  which  exist  to  the  "  exercise  of  the  power  of  appointing  to  office  by 
an  assembly  of  men,''  the  writer  proceeds  to  say : 

The  truth  of  the  priDciples  here  advanced  seems  to  have  been  felt  by  the  most  intelUgent 
of  those  who  have  round  fault  with  the  provision  made  in  this  respect  by  the  convention. 
They  contend  that  the  President  ought  solely  to  have  been  authorized  to  make  the  appoint- 
ments under  the  Federal  government.  But  it  is  easy  to  show  that  every  advantage  to  lie 
expected  from  such  an  arrangement  would  in  substance  be  derived  from  the  power  of  nomi" 
nation^  which  is  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  him,  while  several  disadvantages  which  might 
attend  the  absolute  power  of  appointment  in  the  hands  of  that  officer  would  he  avoided.  In 
the  act-of  nominating  his  judgment  alone  would  be  exercised,  and  as  it  would  be  his  sole 
duty  to  point  out  the  man  who  with  the  approbation  of  the  Senate  should  fill  an  office,  his 
responsibility  would  be  as  complete  as  if  he  were  to  make  the  final  appointment.  There  can. 
in  this  view,  be  no  difference  between  nominating  and  appointing.  The  same  motives  whicli 
would  influence  a  proper  discharge  of  his  duty  in  one  case  would  exist  in  the  other ;  and  as 
no  man  could  be  appointed  but  upon  his  previous  nomination,  every  man  who  might  be 
appointed  would  be  in  fact  his  choice. 

But  his  nomination  may  be  overruled.  This  it  certainly  may,  yet  it  can  only  be  to  make 
place  for  another  nomination  by  himself.  The  person  ultimately  appointed  must  be  the 
object  of  his  preference,  though,  perhaps  not  in  the  highest  degree.     It  is  also  not  vety 

Erobable  that  his  nomination  would  oi\on  be  overruled.     The  Senate  conld  not  be  temptei^ 
y  the  preference  they  might  feel  to  another  to  reject  the  one  proposed,  because  they  could 
not  assure  themselves  that  the  person  they  might  wish  would  be  brought  forward  by  a  sec- 
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ond,  or  hj  any  subseqaent  nomination.  They  could  not  even  be  certain  that  a  fatnre  nom- 
ination would  present  a  candidate  in  any  degree  more  acceptable  to  them.  And  as  their 
dissent  might  cast  a  kind  of  stigma  upon  the  individual  rejected,  and  might  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  reflection  upon  the  judgment  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  it  fs  not  likely  that  their 
sanction  would  often  be  refused,  where  there  were  not  special  and  strong  reasons  for  the 
refusal. 

To  what  purpose  then  require  the  co-operation  of  the  Senate  7  I  answer  that  the  neces- 
sity of  their  concurrence  would  have  a  powerful,  though  in  general,  a  silent  operation.  It 
would  be  an  excellent  check  upon  the  spirit  of  favoritism  in  the  President,  and  would  tend 
greatly  to  preventing  the  appointment  of  unfit  characters,  from  State  prejudice,  from  family 
connection,  from  personal  attachment,  or  from  a  view  to  popularity.  And,  in  addition  to 
this,  it  would  be  an  efficacious  source  of  stability  in  the  administration. 

It  will  readily  be  comprehended  that  a  man  who  had  himself  the  sole  disposition  of  office 
would  be  governed  much  more  by  his  private  inclinations  and  interests  than  when  he  was 
bound  to  submit  the  propriety  of  his  choice  to  the  dictation  and  determination  of  a  different 
and  independent  body,  and  that  body  an  entire  branch  of  the  legislature.  The  possibility  of 
rejection  would  be  a  strong  motive  to  care  in  proposing.  The  danger  of  his  own  reputation, 
and,  in  the  case  of  an  elective  magistrate,  to  ois  political  existence,  from  betraying  a  spirit 
of  favoritism,  or  an  unbecoming  pursuit  of  popularity,  to  the  observation  of  a  body  woose 
opinion  would  have  g^at  weight  in  forming  that  of  the  public,  could  not  fail  to  operate  as  a 
barrier  to  one  and  to  the  other.  He  would  oe  both  ashamed  and  afraid  to  bring  forward  for 
the  most  distinguished  or  lucrative  stations  candidates  who  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of 
coming  from  the  same  State  to  which  he  particularly  belonged,  or  of  being  in  some  way  or 
other  personally  allied  to  him,  and  possessing  the  necessary  insignificance  and  pliancy  to 
render  them  the  obsequious  instruments  of  his  pleasure. 

When  the  President  has  made  a  nomination  for  a  particular  office,  and  that 
nomination  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
President  daring  the  session  of  the  Senate  is  exhausted  with  reference  to  that 
officer.  All  that  he  can  do  under  the  Constitution  is,  in  the  same  maTiner  to 
nominate  a  successor,  who  may  be  either  confirmed  or  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
Considering  the  powers  of  the  President  exclusively  with  reference  to  the  re- 
moval and  appointment  of  civil  ofificers  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  it  is 
clear  that  he  can  only  act  in  concurrence -with  the  Senate.  An  office  being 
filled,  he  can  only' nominate  a  successor,  who,  when  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  is, 
by  operation  of  the  Constitution,  appointed  to  the  office,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  President  to  issue  his  commission  accordingly.  This  commission  operates 
as  a  iupersedeas,  and  the  previous  occupant  is  thereby  removed. 

No  legislation  has  attempted  to  enlarge  or  diminish  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  President,  and  no  legislation  can  enlarge  or  diminish  his  constitutional 
powers  in  this  respect,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show.  It  is  here  and  now  in 
the  presence  of  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  concerning  the  true  meaning, 
of  which  there  neither  is  nor  has  ever  been  any  serious  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
lawyer  or  statesman,  that  we  strip  the  defence  of  the  President  of  all  the  ques- 
tions and  technicalities  which  the  intellects  of  men,  sharpened  but  not  enlarged 
by  the  practice  of  the  law,  have  wrung  from  the  legislation  of  the  country  cover- 
ing three-fourths  of  a  century. 

On  the  21st  day  of  February  last  Mr.  Stanton  was  de  facto  and  de  jure  Sec- 
retary for  the  Department  of  War.  The  President's  letter  to  Mr.  Stanton,  of 
that  date,  is  evidence  of  this  fact : 

ExECTTTivE  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  "21,  1868, 

Sir  :  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  you  are  hereby  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  War,  and  your  functions  as  such  will  terminate  upon  receipt  of  this  cominuQication. 

You  will  transfer  to  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  Geueral  of  the  army, 
who  has  this  day  been  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  all 
records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charg^e. 
Rospectfnlly,  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

m 

This  letter  is  an  admission,  not  only  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  Secretary  of  War 
on  tlie  2l8t  of  February,  1868,  but  also  that  the  suspension  of  that  officer  of  the 
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12th  of  August,  A.  D.  1867,  whether  mftde  under  the  tenure^of-office  act  or  not, 
was  abrogated  bj  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  the  13th  of  January,  1868,  and 
that  then  Mr.  Stanton  thereby  was  restored  lawfully  to  the  office  of  Secretarj 
for  the  Department  of  War. 

On  the  2 1st  day  of  February  the  Senate  was  in  session.    There  was  then  but 
one  constitutional  way  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton :  a  nomination  by  the 
President  to  the  Senate  of  a  successor,  and  his  confirmation  by  that  body.     The 
President  attempted  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  in  a  way  not  known  to  the  Oonsti- 
tution,  and  in  violation  thereof,  by  issuing  the  said  order  for  his  removal.     In 
the'first  of  the  articles  it  is  set  forth  that  this  order  was  issued  "  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  and  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,"  and  the  President  is  con- 
sequently guilty  under  this  article ;  we  have  proved  a  violation  either  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  laws.     If  we  show  that  he  has  violated  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  we  show  also  that  he  has  violated  his  oath  of  office,  which  pledged 
him  to  support  the  Constitution.    Thus  is  the  guilt   of  the  Pi*esident,  ander 
the  Constitution  and  upon  admitted  facts,  established  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.    This  view  is  sufficient  to  justify  and  require  at  your  hands  a  ver* 
diet  of  guilty  under  the  first  article,  and  this  without  any  reference  to  the 
legislation  of  the  country,  and  without  reference  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  tenur^-of- office  act  or  to  the  question  whether  the  Secretary  of  War  is 
included  within  its  provisions  or  not.     But  I  intend  in  the  course  of  my  argu- 
ment to  deal  with  all  these  questions  of  law,  and  to  apply  the  law  as  it  shall 
appear  to  the  facts  proved  or  admitted.    To  be  sure,  in  my  judgment  the  case 
presented  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  might  safely  be  rested  here;  but  the  cause  of  justice,  the  cause 
of  the  country,  requires  us  to  expose  and  demonstrate  the  guilt  of  the  President 
in  all  the  particulars  set  forth  in  the  articles  of  impeachment.     We  have  no 
alternative  but  to  proceed.     In  this  connection  I  refer  to  a  view  presented  by 
the  counsel  for  the  President  in  his  opening  argument.     He  insists,  or  suggests, 
that  inasmuch  as  the  letter  to  Stanton  of  the  21st  of  February  did  not,  in  fact, 
accomplish  a  removal  of  the  Secretary,  that  therefore  no  offence  was  committed. 
The  technicalities  of  the  law  have  fallen  into  disrepute  among  the  people,  and 
sometimes  even  in  the  courts.    The  technicalities  proper  of  the  law  are  the 
rules  developed  by  human  experience,  and  justly  denominated,  as  is  the  law 
itself,  the  perfection  of  human  reason.     These  rules,  wise  though  subtle,  aid 
in  the  administration  of  justice  in  all  tribunals  where  the  laws  are  judicially 
administered.    But  it  often  happens  that  attorneys  seek  to  confuse  the  minds  of 
men,  and  thwart  the  administration  of  justice,  by  the  suggestion  of  nice  distinctions 
which  have  no  foundation  in  reason,  and  find  no  support  in  general  principles 
of  right. 

The  President  cannot  assume  to  exercise  a  power,  as  a  power  belonging  to 
the  office  he  holds,  there  being  no  warrant  in  law  for  such  exercise,  and  then 
plead  that  he  is  not  guilty  because  the  act  undertaken  was  not  fully  accom- 
plished. The  President  is  as  guilty  in  contemplation  of  law  as  he  would  have 
been  if  Mr.  Stanton*  had  submitted  to  his  demand  and  retired  from  the  office 
of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War.  Nothing  more  possible  remained  for 
the  President  except  a  resort  to  force,  and  what  he  did  and  what  he  contemplated 
doing  to  obtain  possession  of  the  office  by  force  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  the  President  is  wholly  without  power,  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  to  suspend  a  public  officer.  And  most  assuredly 
nothing  is  found  in  the  Constitution  to  sustain  the  arrogant  claim  which  he  now 
makes,  that  he  may  during  a  session  of  the  Senate  suspend  a  public  officer 
indefinitely  and  make  an  appointment  to  the  vacancy  thus  created  without 
asking  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  either  upon  the  suspension  or  the 
appointment. 
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I  pass  now  to  tbe  consideration  of  the  third  cUose  of  the  second  section  of 
the  second  article  of  the  Constitution  : 

Tbe  President  Bhall  have  power  to  fill  np  all  vacanetes  that  maj  happen  daring  the 
receu  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions,  which  shaU  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next 
session.  / 

The  phrase,  '*  maj  happen/'  construed  according  to  the  proper  and  well- 
understood  meaning  of  the  words  when  the  Constitution  was  framed,  referred 
to  those  vacancies  which  might  occur  independently  of  the  will  of  the  govern- 
meut — vacancies  arising  from  death,  from  resignation,  from  circumstances  not 
produced  by  the  act  of  the  appointing  power..  The  words  "happen"  tCni- 
"  happened  "  are  of  frequent  use  in  l^e  Bible,  '*  that  well  of  pure  English 
undefiled,"  and  always  in  the  sense  of  accident,  fortuity,  chance,  without  pre- 
vious  expectation,  as  to  befall,  to  light,  to  fall,  or  to  come  uuexpectedly.  This 
clause  of  the  Constitution  contains  a  grant  of  power  to  the  President,  and  under 
and  by  virtue  of  it  he  may  take  and  exercise  the  power  granted,  but  nothing 
by  construction  or  by  implication.  He  then,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  may,  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate,  grant  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  next  session,  and  thus  fill  up  any  vacancies  that  may  happen,  that  is,  that 
may  come  by  chance,  by  accident,  without  any  agency  on  his  part. 

If,  then,  it  be  necessary  and  proper,  as  undoubtedly  it  is  necessary  and  proper, 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  suspension  or  temporary  removal  of  offi- 
cers who,  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  have  proved  to  be  mcapable  or  dishonest, 
or  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  are  disqualified  for  the  further  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  their  offices,  it  is  clearly  a  legislative  right  and  duty, 
under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  authorizes  Congress  **  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof,''  to  provide  for  the  contingency.  It  is 
no  answer  to  this  view  of  the  case  to  say  that  until  the  second  of  Alarch,  1867, 
Congress  neglected  to  legislate  upon  this  subject,  and  that  during  the  long 
period  of  such  neglect,  by  the  advice  of  Attorneys  General,  the  practice  was 
introduced  and  continued,  by  which  the  President,  during  the  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, removed  from  office  persons  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  This  practice  having  originated  in  the  neglect  of 
Congress  to  legislate  upon  a  subject  clearly  within  its  jurisdiction,  aud  only 
tolerated  by  Congress,  has,  at  most,  the  force  of  a  practice  or  usage,  which  can 
at  any  time  be  annulled  or  controlled  by  statute. 

This  view  is  also  sustained  by  the  reasoning  of  Hamilton,  in  the  67th  number 
of  the  Federalist,  in  which  he  says : 

The  iMt  of  these  two  elauses,  it  is  equally  clear,  cannot  be  understood  to  comprehend 
the  power  ot  filling  vacancies  in  the  Senate,  ior  the  following  reasons :  First,  the  relation  in 
which  that  clause  stands  to  the  other,  which  declares  the  general  mode  of  appoiutiug  officers 
of  the  United  States,  denotes  it  to  be  nothing 'more  than  a  supplement  to  the  other,  for  the 
parpose  of  establishing  an  auxiliary  method  of  appointment,  in  eases  to  which  the  general 
method  was  inadequate.  The  ordinary  power  of  ap|pointment  is  confided  to  the  President 
and  Senate  joinUy^  and  can  therefore  only  be  exercised  during  the  session  of  the  Senate ; 
bat  as  it  would  have  been  improper  to  oblige  this  body  to  be  continually  in  session  for  the 
appointment  of  officers,  and  as  vacancies  might  happen  in  their  recess,  which  it  might  be 
iH*ce88aiy  for  the  public  service  to  fill  without  delay,  the  succeeding  clause  is  evidently 
Intended  to  authorize  the  President,  singly,  to  make  temporary  appointments  **  during  the 
rscess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  should  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next 


session.** 


The  arguments  which  I  have  thus  offered  and  the  authorities  quoted  show 
that  the  President  had  not  the  power  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to  remove 
either  the  Secretary  of  War  or  any  civil  officer  from  office  by  virtue  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  power  of  removal  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  was  recognized 
by  the  act  of  1789,  and  tolerated  by  the  country  upon  the  opinions  of  Attorneys 
General  till  1867.    The  President  claims,  however,  and  as  an  incident  of  the 
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power  of  removal,  tbe  power  to  suspend  from  office  indefiaitely  any  officer  of  tlie 
government ;  bnt  inagmuch  as  fais  claim  to  the  power  of  removal  is  not  sapportpd 
bj  the  Cohstitution,  he  cannot  sostain  any  other  claim  as  an  incident  of  that 
power.  But  if  the  power  to  remove  were  admitted,  it  would  by  no  means  follow 
that  the  President  has  the  power  to  suspend  indefinitely.  The  power  to  suspend 
indefinitely  is  a  different  power  firom  that  of  removal,  and  it  is  in  no  proper 
sense  necessarily  an  incident.  It  might  be  very  well  conceived  that  if  tbe 
framers  of  the  Constitution  had  thought  fit  to  confer  upon  the  President  the 
power  to  remove  a  public  officer  absolutely,  his  removal  to  be  followed  by  the 
nomination  of  a  successor  to  the  Senate,  they  might  yet  have  denied  to  the  Pres- 
ident the  power  to  suspend  public  officers  indefinitely  and  to  supply  their  places 
by  his  appointees  without  the  ad  nee  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  But,  inasmuch 
as  the  power  to  suspend  indefinitely  is  not  a  power  claimed  as  a  specific  grant 
under  the  Constitution,  and  as  the  claim  by  the  President  of  the  power  of 
removal  during  a  session  of  the  Senate  is  not  sustained  by  the  text  of  the  Consti- 
tution or  by  any  good  authority  under  it,  it  is  not  important  to  consider  whetben 
if  the  power  of  removal  were  admitted  to  exist,  the  power  to  suspend  indefi- 
nitely could  be  considered  as  an  incident.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  neither 
^>ower,  in  the  sense  claimed  by  the  President,  exists  under  the  Constitution  or 
by  any  provision  of  law. 

I  respectfully  submit,  Senators,  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
soundness  of  the  view  I  have  presented,  both  of  the  language  and  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  in  regard  to  appointments  to  office.  Bat,  if  there  were  any 
doubt,  it  is  competent  and  proper  to  consider  the  effects  of  the  claim,  if 
recognized,  as  set  up  by  the  President.  And  in  a  matter  of  doubt  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  phraseology  of  tbe  Constitution,  it  would  be  conclusive  of 
its  trae  interpretation  that  tbe  claim  asserted  by  the  President  is  frangbt  with 
evils  of  tbe  gravest  character.  He  claims  the  right,  as  well  when  the  Senate  is 
in  session  as  when  it  is  not  in  session,  to  remove  absolutely,  or  to  suspend  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time,  according  to  his  own  discretion,  every  officer  of  the 
army,  of  the  navy,  and  of  the  civil  service,  and  to  supply  their  places  with  crea- 
tures and  partisans  of  his  own.  To  be  sure,  he  has  not  asserted,  in  direct  form, 
his  right  to  remove  and  suspend  indefinitely  officers  of  the  army  and  navy ;  but 
when  yoti  consider  that  the  Constitution  makes  no  distinction  in  the  tenure  oi 
office  between  military,  naval  and  civil  officers ;  that  all  are  nominated  originally 
by  tbe  President  and  receive  their  appointments  upon  the  confirmation  of  the 
Senate,  and  hold  their  offices  under  the  Constitution  by  no  other  title  than  that 
which  secures  to  a  cabinet  officer  or  to  a  revenue  collector  the  office  to  which  he 
has  been  appointed,  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  nature,  extent, 
and  dangerous  character  of  the  claim  which  the  President  makes.  The  state- 
ment of  this  arrogant  and  dangerous  assumption  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  any 
doubt  which  might  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  patriot  as  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution.  It  cannot  be  conceived  that  the  men  who  framed  that 
instrument,  who  were  devoted  to  liberty,  who  had  themselves  suffered  by  the  exer- 
cise of  illegal  and  irresponsible  power,  would  have  vested  in  the  President  of  tbe 
United  States  an  authority,  to  be  exercised  without  the  restraint  or  control  of  any 
other  branch  or  department  of  the  government,  which  would  enable  him  to  corrupt 
the  civil,  military,  and  naval  officers  qf  the  country  by  rendering  them  absolutely 
dependent  for  their  positions  and  emoluments  upon  his  will.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  41,000  officers,  whose  aggregate  emoluments  exceed  $21,000,000  per 
annum.  To  all  these  tbe  President's  claim  applies.  These  facts  express  tbe 
practical  magnitude  of  the  subject.  Moreover,  this  claim  was  never  asserted  by 
any  President,  or  by  any  public  man,  from  the  beginning  of  the  government 
until  the  present  time.  It  is  in  violation  also  of  the  act  of  July  13, 1866,  which 
denies  to  the  Executive  the  power  to  remove  officers  of  the  army  and  the  navy, 
except  upon  sentence  of  a  court-martial.    The  history  of  the  career  of  Andrew 
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Johnson  shows  that  he  has  been  driven  to  the  assertion  of  this  claim  by  cirenm- 
Btanees  and  events  connected  with  his  criminal  design  to  break  down  the  power 
of  Congress,  to  subvert  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  thereby  to  restore 
the  Union  in  the  interest  of  those  who  participated  in  the  rebellion.  Having 
eutered  upon  this  career  of  crime,  he  soon  found  it  essential  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purposes  to  secure  the  support  of  the  immense  retinue  of  public  offi- 
cers of  every  grade  and  description  in  the  country.  This  he  could  not  do  with- 
out making  them  entirely  dependent  upon  his  will ;  and  in  order  that  they 
might  realise  their  dependence,  and  thus  be  made  subservient  to  his  purposes, 
he  determined  to  assert  an  authority  ever  them  unauthorized  by  the  Oonstitu- 
tioo,  and  theretofore  not  attempte4  by  any  Chief  Magistrate.  His  conversation 
with  Mr.  Wood,  in  the  autuum  of  1866,  fully  discloses  this  purpose. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  tenure-of-office  act  he  had  removed  hundreds 
of  faithful  and  patriotic  public  officers,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  followed  by  an  immense  loss  of  the  public  revenues.  At  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  act  he  was  so  far  involved  in  his  mad  schemes — schemes  of  ambi- 
tion and  revenge-^that  it  was,  in  his  view,  impossible  for  him  to  retrace  bis 
steps.  He  cons^uently  determined,  by  various  artifices  and  plans,  to  under- 
mine that  law  and  secure  to  himself,  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  Congress  and  of 
the  country,  entire  control  of  the  officers  in  the  civil  service,  and  in  the  army 
and  the  navy.  He  thus  became  gradually  involved  in  an  unlawful  undertaking,, 
from  which  he  could  not  retreat.  In  the  presence  of  the  proceedings  against 
hiffl  by  the  House  of  Representatives  he  had  no  alternative  bat  to  assert  that 
under  the  Constitution  power  was  vested  in  the  President  exclusively,  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  remove  from  office  every  person  in  the 
service  of  the  country.  This  policy,  as  yet  acted  upon  in  part,  and  devel- 
oped chiefly  in  the  civil  service,  has  already  produced  evils  which  threaten  the 
overthrow  of  the  government.  When  he  removed  faithful  public  officers,  and 
appointed  others  whose  only  claim  to  consideration  was  their  unreasoning  devo- 
tion to  his  interest  and  unhesitating  obedience  to  his  will,  they  compensated 
themsdves  for  this  devotion  and  this  obedience  by  frauds  upon  the  revenues^ 
and  by  crimes  against  the  laws  of  the  land.  Hence  it  has  happened  that  in  the 
internal  revenue  service  alone-— chiefly  through  the  corruption  of  men  whom  he 
has  thus  appointed— *the  losses  have  amounted  to  not  less  than  twenty -five,  and 
probably  to  more  than  fifty,  million  of  dollars  a  year  daring  the  last  two  years. 

In  the  presence  of  these  evils,  which  were  then  only  partially  realized,  the 
Congress  of  tbe  United  States  passed  the  tenure-of-office  act,  as  a  barrier  to 
their  further  progress.  This  act  thus  far  has  proved  ineffectaal  as  a  complete 
remedy ;  and  now  the  President,  by  his  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment, 
asserts  his  right  to  violate  it  altogether,  and  by  an  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  is  alike  hostile  to  its  letter  and  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
country,  he  assumes  to  himself  absolute  and  unqualified  power  over  all  the 
offices  and  officers  'of  the  country.  The  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  contrary  to 
tbe  Constitution  and  the  laws,  is  the  particular  crime  of  the  President  for  which 
we  now  demand  his  conviction.  The  extent,  the  evil  character,  and  the  dan- 
gerous nature  of  the  claims  by  which  he  seeks  to  jastify  his  conduct,  are  con- 
trolling considerations.  By  his  conviction  you  purify  the  government  and  restore 
it  to  its  original  character.  By  his  acquittal  you  surrender  the  government 
mto  the  hands  of  an  usurping  and  unscrupulous  man,  who  will  use  all  the  vast 
power  he  now  claims  for  the  corruption  of  every  branch  of  the  public  service 
and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  public  liberties. 

Nor  is  it  any  excuse  for  the  President  that  he  has,  as  stated  in  his  answer  taken 
the  advice  of  his  cabinet  officers  in  support  of  his  claim.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  no 
right  under  the  Constitution  to  the  advice  of  the  head  of  a  department,  except  upon 
subjects  relating  to  the  duties  of  his  department.  If  the  President  has  chosen  to 
seek  the  advice  of  his  cabinet  upon  other  matters,  and  they  have  seen  fit  to  give 
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it  upon  subjects  not  relating  to  their  respective  departments,  it  is  advice  which 
he  had  no  constitutional  authority  to  ask — advice  which  they  were  not  bound 
10  give,  and  that  advice  is  to  him,  and  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  investigation 
and  trial,  as  the  advice  of  private  persons  merely.  But  of  what  value  can  be 
the  advice  of  men  who,  in  the  first  instance,  admit  that  they  hold  their  offices 
by  the  will  of  the  person  who  seeks  their  advice,  and  who  underataad  most 
clearly  that  if  the  advice  they  give  should  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their 
master,  they  would  be  at  once,  and  in  conformity  with  their  own  theory  of  the 
rights  of  the  President,  deprived  of  the  offices  which  they  hold  ?  Having  first 
made  these  men  entirely  dependent  upon  his  will,  he  then  solicits  their  advice 
as  to  the  application  of  the  principle  by  whic|^  they  admit  that  they  hold  their 
places  to  all  the  other  officers  of  the  government.  Gould  it  have  been  expected 
that  they,  under  such  circumstances,  would  have  given  advice  in  any  particular 
disiagreeble  to  the  will  of  him  who  sought  it  ? 

It  was  the  advice  of  serfs  to  their  lord,  of  servants  to  their  mastert  of  slaves 
to  th^r  owner. 

The  cabinet  respond  to  Mr.  Johnson  as  old  Pollonins  to  Hamlet : 

HwnUt  says :  Do  you  see  yond«r  elimd  that's  almost  in  shape  of  a  camel  ? 

I^vUonius.  And  by  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed. 

UamUt,  Metbiuks  it  is  like  a  weasel. 

PoUonius.  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 

Hamlet.  Or  like  a  whale  7 

PMomiuB.  yerj  like  a  whale. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  cabinet  understood  the  position  that  they  occupied.  The 
President,  in  his  message  to  the  Senate  upon  the  suspension  or  Mr.  Stanton,  in 
which  he  says  that  he  took  the  advice  of  his  cabinet  in  reference  to  his  action 
upon  the  bill  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,  speaks  thus  : 

The  bill  had  then  not  become  a  law.  The  limitation  upon  the  power  of  remoyal  was  not 
yet  imposed,  and  there  was  yet  time  to  make  any  changes.  If  any  one  of  these  gentlemen 
nad  then  said  to  me  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of  that  bill  in  case  it  became 
a  law,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  as  to  his  removal. 

Having  indulged  his  cabinet  in  such  freedom  of  opinion  when  he  consulted 
them  in  reference  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill,  and  having  covered  himself 
and  them  with  public  odium  by  its  announcement,  he  now  vaunts  their  opinions, 
extorted  by  power  and  given  in  subserviency,  that  the  law  itself  may  be  violated 
with  impunity.  This,  says  the  President,  is  the  exercise  of  my  constitutional 
right  to  the  opinion  of  my  cabinet.  I,  says  the  President,  am  responsible  for 
my  cabinet.  Yes,  the  President  i^  responsible  for  the  opinions  and  conduct  of 
men  who  give  such  advice  as  is  demanded,  and  give  it  in  fear  and  trembling 
lest  they  be  at  once  deprived  of  their  places.  This  is  the  President's  idea  of  a 
cabinet,  but  it  is  an  idea  not  in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  the  Constitution. 

The  President  is  a  man  of  strong  will,  of  violent  passions,  of  unlimited  ambi- 
tion, with  capacity  to  employ  and  use  timid  men,  adhesive  men,  subservient 
men,  and  corrupt  men,  as  the  instruments  of  his  designs.  It  is  the  truth  of 
history  that  he  has  injured  every  person  with  whom  he  has  had  confidential 
relations,  and  many  have  escaped  ruin  only  by  withdrawing  from  his  society 
altogether.  He  has  one  rule  of  life :  he  attempts  to  use  every  man  of  power, 
capacity,  or  influence  within  his  reach.  Succeediufi^  in  his  attempts,  they  are  in 
time,  and  usually  in  .a  short  tame,  utterly  ruined.  If  the  considerate  flee  from 
him,  if  the  brave  and  patriotic  resist  his  schemes  or  expose  his  plans,  he  attacks 
them  with  all  the  enginery  and  patronage  of  his  office,  and  pursues  them  with  all 
the  violence  of  his  personal  hatred.  He  attacks  to  destroy  all  who  will  not 
become  his  instruments,  and  all  who  become  his  instruments  are  destroyed  in 
the  use.  He  spares  no  one.  Already  this  purpose  of  his  life  is  illustrated  in 
the  treatment  of  a  gentleman  who  was  of  counsel  for  the  respondent,  but  who  baa 
never  appeared  in  his  behalf. 

The  thanks  of  the  country  are  due  to  those  distinguished  soldiers  who,  tempted 
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by  the  President  by  offers  of  kingdoms  which  were  not  his  to  gire,  refused  to 
fail  down  and  worship  the  tempter.  And  the  thanks  of  the  country  are  not  less 
dae  to  General  Emory,  who,  wnen  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  President 
by  a  request  which  he  could  not  disobey,  at  once  sought  to  protect  himself 
against  his  machinations  by  presenting  to  him  the  law  upon  the  subject  of  mili- 
tary orders. 

The  experience  and  the  fate  of  Mr.  Johnson's  eminent  adherents  are  lessons 
of  warning  to  the  country  and  to  mankind ;  and  the  more  eminent  and  distin- 
guished of  his  adherents  have  furnished  the  most  melancholy  lessons  for  this 
and  for  succeeding  generations. 

It  is  not  that  men  are  ruined  when  they  abandon  a  party ;  but  in  periods  of 
national  trial  and  p^  the  people  will  not  tolerate  those  who,  in  any  degree  or 
ander  any  circumstances,  falter  in  their  devotion  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  republic.  In  the  public  judgment,  which  is  seldom  erroneous  in  regard  to 
public  dutj,  devotion  to  the  country,  and  adherence  to  Mr.  Johnson  are  and  have 
been  wholly  inconsistent. 

Carpenter's  historical  painting  of  Emancipation  is  a  fit  reprentation  of  an 
event  the  most  illustrious  of  any ^  in  the  annals  of  America  since  the*  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.  Indeed,  it  is  second  to  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution, 
only  in  the  fact  that  that  instrument,  as  a  means  of  organizing  and  preserving 
the  nation,  rendered  emancipation  possible.  The  principal  figure  of  the  scene 
is  the  immortal  Lincoln,  whose  great  virtues  endear  his  name  and  memory  to  all 
mankind,  and  whose  untimely  and  violent  death,  then  the  saddest  event  in  our 
national  experience,  but  now  not  deemed  so  great  a  calamity  to  the  people  who 
bved  him  and  mourned  for  him  as  no  public  man  was  ever  before  loved  or 
lamented,  as  is  the  shame,  humiliation,  disgrace,  and  suffering,  caused  by  the 
misconduct  and  crimes  of  his  successor.  It  was  natural  and  necessary  that  the 
artist  should  arrange  the  personages  of  the  group  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left  of  the  principal  figure.  Whether  the  particular  assignment  was  by  chance, 
by  the  taste  of  the  artist,  or  by  the  influence  of  a  mysterious  Providence  which 
works  through  human  agency,  we  know  not.  But  on  the  right  of  Lincoln  are 
two  statesmen  and  patriots  who,  in  all  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  these  event- 
ful years,  have  remained  steadfast  to  liberty,  to  justice,  to  the  principles  of  con* 
stitotional  government.  Senators  and  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  in  this  presence  I 
venture  not  to  pronounce  their  names. 

On  the  left  of  Lincoln  are  five  figures  representinfi:  the  other  members  of  his 
cabinet.  One  of  these  is  no  longer  among  the  living ;  he  died  before  the  evil 
days  came,  and  we  may  indulge  the  hope  that  he  would  have  escaped  the  fate 
of  his  associates.  Of  the  other  four,  three  have  been  active  in  counselling  and 
supporting  the  President  in  his  attempts  to  subvert  the  government.  They  are 
already  ruined  men.  Upon  the  canvass  they  are  elevated  to  the  summit  of  vir- 
tuous ambition.  Yielding  to  the  seductions  of  power  they  have  fallen.  Their 
example  and  fate  may  warn  us,  but  their  advice  and  counsel,  whether  given  to 
this  tribunal  or  to  him  who  is  on  trial  before  this  tribunal,  cannot  be  accepted 
as  the  judgment  of  wise  or  of  patriotic  men. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sprague,  at  2  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.  m.  the  Senate  took 
a  recess  for  15  minutes. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Chief  Justice  resumed  the  chair  and  called 
the  Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  Shbrman.  I  move  that  the  roll  of  the  senators  be  called,  so  that  we.may 
get  their  attendance. 

Mr.  C0NNBS8.  That  is  never  done.- 

Mr.  Shbrman.  It  can  be  done.  A  motion  to  adjourn  will  have  the  same 
effect  practically. 

Mr.  CoNNBSS.  The  senator  may  move  an  adjournment,  and  get  a  caU  in  that 
way. 
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Mr.  Sherman.  I  move  a  call  of  tbe  senators. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Ohio  moyes  that  the  roll  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  called.  ' 
Mr.  CoNiXBSS.  It  never  has  been  done. 
Mr.  Sumner.  The  rule  provides  for  a  call  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Con  NESS.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  rule. 
Mr.  Sumner.  It  is  Rule  16. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretarj  will  read  the  sixteenth  rule  of  the  Senate. 
The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

16.  When  tbe  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  called  for  by  one-fifth  of  the  senators  present,  eacli 
senator  called  npon  shall,  unless  for  special  reasons  he  be  excused  by  the  Senate,  declare 
openly  and  without  debate'  his  assent  or  dissent  to  the  question.  In  taking  the  yeas  and 
najB,  and  upon  a  call  of  the  Senate,  the  names  of  the  senators  shall  be  called  alphabetically. 

The  Chi  BP  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection,  the  Secretary  will  call  the  roil, 
to  ascertain  who  are  present. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  object,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  move  that  there  be  a  call  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  roll  being  called,  44  senators  answered 
to  their  names. 

The  Chief  Justice.  THere  are  44  senators  answering  to  their  names.  The 
honorable  manager  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwell.  Mr.  President,  senators,  leaving  the  discussion  of 
the  provisions  of  the,  Constitution,  I  am  i3ow  prepared  to  ask  your  attention  t^ 
the  character  and  history  of  the  act  of  1789,.  on  which  stress  has  been  laid  hj 
the  President  in  his  answer,  and  by  the  learned  counsel  who  opened  the  ca$e 
for  the  respondent.  The  discussion  in  the  House  of  Representatives  m  17S9 
related  to  the  bill  establishing  a  department  of  foreign  affairs.  The  first  8ec- 
tiou  of  that  bill,  as  it  originally  passed  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  after 
recapitulating  the  title  of  the  officer  who  was  to  take  charge  of  the  department, 
and  setting  forth  his  duties,  contained  these  words  in  reference  to  the  Secretarr 
of  the  department :  ''  To  be  removable  from  office  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.*'  The  House,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  discussed  this  pro- 
vision  during  several  days,  and  all  the  leading  members  of  the  body  appear  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  aebate.  As  is  well  known,  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  at  the  time  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  Some  contended 
that  the  power  of  removing  civil  officers  was  vested  in  the  President,  absolutely, 
to  be  exercised  by  him,  without  consultation  with  the  Senate,  and  this  as  well 
when^he  Senate  was  in  session  a^  during  vacations.  Others  maintained  th&t 
the  initiative  in  the  removal  of  a  public  officer  must  be  tkken  by  the  President, 
but  that  there  could  be  no  actual  removal  except  by  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  this  rule  was  applicable  to  the  powers  of  the  President,  as 
well  during  the  vacation  as  during  the  session  of  the  Senate.  Others  maiD> 
tained  that  during  the  setision  of  the  Senate,  while  the  initiative  was  in  the 
President,  the  actual  removal  of  a  civil  officer  could  be  effected  only  upon  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  but  that  during  the  vacations  the  President  might  remove 
such  officers  and  fill  their  places  temporarily,  under  commissions,  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Madison  maintained  the  first  of  these 
propdsitions,  and  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  person  of  historical  reputation 
at  the  present  day  who  expressed  corresponding  opinions,  although  undoubtedlj 
his  views  were  sustained  by  a  considerable  number  of  members.  It  is  evident 
from  an  examination  of  the  debate  that  Mr.  Madison's  views  were  gradually 
and,  finally,  successfully  undermined  by  the  discussion  on  that  occasion. 

As  is  well  known,  Roger  Sherman  was  then  one  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  that  body.  He  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  First  Congress.    He  was  no- 
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donbtedlj  one  of  the  most  illastrions  men  of  the  constitutional  period  of  Ameri- 
can history ;  and  in  eaeh  succeeding  generation  there  have  heen  eminent  persons 
of  his  blood  and  name ;  but  at  no  period  has  his  family  been  more  distinguished 
than  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Sherman  took  a  leading  part  in  the  discussion^ 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  views  which  he  entertained  and  expressed  had  a 
large  influence  in  producing  the  result  which  was  finally  reached.  The  report 
of  the  debate  is  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Congress ;  and  I 
quote  firom  the  remarks  made  by  lijLr.  Sherman,  preserved  on  pages  510  and  511 
of  that  volume : 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  consider  this  a  yerjr  important  subject  in  every  point  of  view,  and  there* 
fore  worthy  of  full  discussion.  In  my  mind  it  involves  three  questions.  First.  Whether 
the  President  has,  by  the  Constitution,  the  right  to  remove  an  officer  appointed  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  No  gentleman  contends  but  that  the  advice  and  con- 
Beat  of  the  Senate  are  necessary  to  make  the  appointment  in  all  cases,  unless  in  inferior  offices 
where  the  contrary  is  established  by  law ;  but  men  they  allefi;e  that,  although  the  consent  ot 
the  Senate  be  necessary  to  the  appointment,  the  President  alone,  by  the  nature  of  his  office, 
has  the  power  of  removal.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  this  opinion  is  ill-founded,  because 
this  provision  was  intended  for  some  useful  purpose,  and  by  that  construction  would  answer 
none  at  all.  I  think  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  as  necessary  to  appoint  an  officer  as  the 
nomination -of  the  President ;  they  are  constituted  as  mutual  checks,  each  having  a  negative 
upon  the  other.  • 

I  consider  it  as  an  established  principle  that  the  power  which  appoints  can  also  remove, 
unless  ibere  are  express  exceptions  made.  Now  the  power  which  appoints  the  judges  cannot 
displace  them,  because  there  is  a  constitutional  restriction  in  their  faFor;  otherwise  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  being  the  power  which  ap* 
pointed  them,  would  be  sufficient  to  remove  them.  This  is  the  construction  in  Englana, 
where  the  King  has  the  power  of  appointing  judges ;  it  was  declared  to  be  during  pleasure, 
uid  they  might  be  removed  when  tne  monarch  thought  proper.  It  is  a  general  principle  in 
law,  as  well  as  reason,  that  there  shall  be  the  same  authority  to  remove  as  to  establish.  It 
is  so  in  legislation,  where  the  several  branches,  whose  concurrence  is  necessary  to  pass  a  law, 
must  concur  in  repealing  it.  Just  so  I  take  it  to  be  in  cases  of  appointment,  and  the  Presi- 
dent alone  may  remove,  when  he  alone  appoints,  as  in  the  case  of  inferior  offices  to  be 
ettabliahed  by  Uw. 

As  the  office  is  the  mere  creature  of  the  legislature  we  may  form  it  under  such  regulations 
as  we  please,  with  such  powers  and  duration  as  we  think  good  policy  requires.  We  may 
say  he  shall  hold  his  office  during  good  behavior,  or  that  he  shall  oe  annually  elected.  We 
nay  say  he  shall  be  displaced  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  point  out  how  he  shall  be  convicted 
of  it  without  calling  upon  the  President  or  Senate. 

The  third  ouestion  is,  if  the  legislature  has  the  power  to  authorize  the  President  alone  to 
remove  this  officer,  whether  it  is  expedient  to  invest  him  with  it?  I  do  not  believe  it  abso- 
'Intely  necessary  that  he  should  have  such  power,  because  the  power  of  suspending  would 
answer  all  the  purposes  which  gentlemen  have  in  view  by  giving  the  power  of  removal.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  officer  is  only  to  be  removed  by  impeachment,  as  is  argued  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Smith,)  because  he  is  the  mere  creature  of  the  law,  and 
we  can  direct  him  to  be  removed  on  conviction  of  mismanagement  or  inability,  without  call- 
ing upon  the  Senate  for  their  concurrence.  But  I  believe,  if  we  make  no  such  provision,  he 
may  constitutlonallv  be  removed  bv  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  « 
the  Senate ;  and  I  believe  it  would  be  most  expedient  for  us  to  say  nothing  in  the  clause  on 
this  subiect. 

I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  turn  aside  for  a  moment,  and,  addressing  myself  to  the 
learned  gentleman  of  counsel  for  the  respondent  who  is  to  follow  me  in  argu- 
ment, I  request  him  to  refute,  to  overthrow  the  constttntioaal  argument  of  his 
illastrions  ancestor,  Boger  8herman.  Doing  this  he  will  have  overcome  the 
first,  but  only  the  first,  of  a  series  of  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  President. 

In  harmony  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Sherman  was  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Mi'.  Jackson  of  Georgia,  found  on  page  508  of  the  same  volume.     He  says  : 

I  shall  agree  to  give  him  (that  is  the  President)  the  same  nower  in  cases  of  removal  that 
he  has  in  appointing ;  but  notlunff  more.  Upon  this  princii)ie,  I  would  agree  to  give  him 
the  power  of  suspension  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate.  This,  in  my  opinion,  would  effect* 
osUy  provide  against  those  inconveniences  which  have  been  apprehended,  and  not  expose 
the  government  to  those  abuses  we  have  to  dread  firom  the  wanton  and  uncontrollable  autnor- 
itj  of  removing  officers  at  pleasure. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  Mr.  Madison,  Id  maintaining  the  absolute 
power  of  the  President  to  remove  civil  officers,  coupled  with  his  opinions  upon 
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that  point  doctrines  concerning  tlie  power  of  impeachment  which  would  be 
wholly  unacceptable  to  this  respondent.  And,  indeed,  it  is  perfectly  appsrent 
that  withont  the  existence  of  the  power  to  impeach  and  remoye  the  President 
uf  the  United  States  from  office,  in  the  manner  maintained  by  Mr.  Madison,  in 
tliat  debate,  that  the  concession  of  absolute  power  of  removal  would  end  in  the 
destruction  of  the  government.    Mr.  Madison,  in  that  debate,  said : 

The  danger  to  liberty,  the  danger  of  maladministration  has  not  yet  been  found  to  Ue  so 
much  in  the  facility  of  introducing  improper  persons  into  office  as  in  the  difficalty  of  displac- 
ing those  who  are  ^nworthy  of  the  puolic  trost.    (Page  515,  toL  1,  Annals  of  Congress.) 

Again  he  says : 

Perhaps  the  great  danger,  as  has  been  obsenred,  of  abuse  in  the  execntiye  pow«r  lies  ii 
the  improper  continuance  of  bad  men  in  office.  Bat  the  power  we  contend  for  will  not  en- 
able him  to  do  this ;'  for  if  an  unworthy  man  be  continued  m  office  by  an  unworthy  Presdent, 
the  House  of  Representatives  can  at  any  time  impeach  him,  and  the  Senate  can  remove  him, 
whether  the  President  chooses  or  not.  The  danger,  then,  consists  merely  in  this :  the  Presi- 
dent can  displace  from  office  a  man  whose  merits  require  that  he  should  be  continued  in  it. 
What  will  be  the  motives  which  the  President  can  feel  for  such  abuse  of  his  power  and  the 
restraints  that  operate  to  prevent  it  7  In  the  first  place,  he  will  be  impeachable  by  this  house 
before  the  Senate  for  such  an  act  of  maladministration ;  for  I  contend  that  the  wanton 
removal  of  meritorious  officers  would  subject  him  to  impeachment  and  removal  from  his  higli 
trust.    (Page  517,  vol.  1,  Annals  of  Congress.) 

It  is  thus  seen  that  Mr.  Madison  took  great  care  to  connect  his  opinaons  of 
the  power  of  removal  in  the  President  with  a  distinct  declaration  that  if  this 
power  was  improperly  exercised  bv  the  President  he  would  himself  be  liable  to 
impeachment  and  removal  from  office.  If  Mr.  Madison's  opinions  were  to  be 
accepted  by  the  President  as  a  whole,  he  woald  be  as  defenceless  as  he  is  tt 
the  present  time  if  arraigned  upon  articles  of  impeachment  based  npon  acts  of 
maladministration  in  the  removal  of  public  officers.  The  result  of  the  debate 
upon  the  bill  for  establishing  the  executive  department  of  foreign  affairs  was 
that  the  phrase  in  question  which  made  the  head  of  the  department  '^remor- 
able  from  office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,"  was  stricken  out  by  a 
vote  of  31  in  the  affirmative  to  19  in  the  negative,  and  another  form  of  expres- 
sion was  introduced  into  the  second  section,  which  is  manifestly  in  harmony 
with  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Sherman,  and  those  who  eatertained  eorre- 
spending  opinions. 

The  second  section  is  in  these  words  : 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  eiuieted,  That  there  shall,  be  in  the  said  department  an  inferior 
officer,  to  be  appointed  by  the  said  principal  officer,  and  to  be  employed  thereiii  as  he  shall 
deem  proper,  and  to  be  called  the  chief  clerk  of  the  department  ot  foreign  affairs,  and  who, 
whenever  the  said  principal  officer  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or.  in  other  case  of  vacancy,  shall,  during  such  vacancy,  have  theelutfge  and 
custody  of  all  records,  books,  and  papers  appertaining  to  said  department. 

( United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  1,'  p.  29.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  phrase  here  employed,  "  whenever  the  said  principal 
officer  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,"  is 
not  a  grant  of  power  to  the  President ;  nor  is  it,  as  was  asserted  by  the  counsel 
for  the  respondent,  a  legislative  interpretation  of  ^  constitutional  power.  Bat 
it  is  merely  a  recognition  of  a  power  in  the  Constitution  to  be  exercised  by  the 
President,  at  some  time,  under  some  circumstances,  and  subject  to  certain  limita- 
tions. But  there  is  no  statement  or  declaration  of  the  time  when  such  power 
could  be  exercised,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  might  be  exercised,  or  the 
limitations  imposed  upon  its  exercise. 

All  these  matters  are  left  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  Constitution  and  to 
future  legislation.  This  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  declaration  made  by 
Mr.  White,  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  debate  of  1789.     He  says  : 

Let  us  then  leave  the  Constitution  to  a  free  operation,  and  let  the  President,  with  or  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Senate,  carry  it  into  execution.  Then,  if  any  one  supposes  himself 
injured  by  their  determination  let  him  have  recourse  to  the  law,  and  its  decision  will 
eetafblisk  the  true  construotion  of  the  Constitution. 
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Mr.  Gerry,  of  MaisachasetUh  also  said : 

Henee  all  consfenictioii  of  the  meaain^  of  the  Ooiisdtiiilon  is  dangerons  or  nnnatnnil,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  avoided.  This  is  our  doctrine,  that  no  power  of  this  kind  ought  to 
be  exercised  Dj  the  legislature.  Bat  we  say,  if  we  most  gnve  a  construction  to  the  Confti- 
tution  it  is  more  natural  to  giro  the  construction  in  favor  ^  the  power  of  remoyal  vesting  in 
the  President,  by  and  with  tlie  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  because  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  the  power  which  appoints  removes  also. 

Again,  Mr.  Sherman  aaid  apeaking  of  the  words  which  were  introduced  into 
the  Snt  section  and  finally  stricken  out : 

I  wish,  Mr.  CfaaireDan,  that  the  words  may  be  left  out  of  the  bill,  without  giving  up  the 
question  either  way  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  measure. 

The  debate  npon  the  bill  relating  to  the  department  for  foreign  affairs  occnrred 
in  the  month  of  Jnne,  1789 ;  in  the  following  month  of  Avgnst  Congress  was 
engaged  in  considering  the  bill  establishing  the  Treasury  Department.  This 
bill  originated  in  the  House,  and  contained  the  phrase  now  found  in  it,  being 
the  same  as  that  contained  in  the  bill  establishing  the  State  Department. 

The  Senate  was  so  far  satisfied  of  the  impolicy  of  making  any  declaration 
whatever  upon  the  subject  of  removal,  that  the  clause  was  struck  out  by  an 
amendment.  The  House  refused  to  concar,  however,  and  the  Senate,  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President,  receded  from  the  amendment. 

All  this  shows  that  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  removal  by -the  President 
survived  the  debate  only  as  a  limited  and  doubtflil  right  at  most. 

The  results  reached  by  the  Congress  of  1789  are  conclusive  upon  the  following 
points  :  that  that  body  was  of  opinion  that  the  power  of  removal  was  not  in  the 
rresident  absolutely,  to  be  exercised  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances ; 
and  secondly,  that  during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate. the  power  of  removal  was 
vested  in  the  President  and  Senate,  to  be  exercisea  by  their  concurrent 
action ;  while  the  debate  and  the  votes  indicate  that  the  power  of  the  President 
to  remove  from  office,  during  the  vacation  of  the  Senate,  was,  at  best,  a  doubt- 
ful power  under  the  Constitution.  . 

It  beeosftes  us  next  to^consider  the  practice  of  the  government,  under  the 
Constitution,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  action  of  the  first  Congress,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  President  now  claims  an  absolute,  unqualified,  irresponsible  power 
over  all  public  officers,  and  this  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
or  the  concurrence  of  any  other  branch  of  the  government.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  government  the  removal  of  a  public  officer  by  the  President  was  a  rare 
occurrence,  and  it  was  usually  resorted  to  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  for 
misconduct  in  office  only,  and  accomplished  by  the  appointment  of  a  successor 
through  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senafe.  Gradually  a  practice  was  intro- 
duced, largely  through  the  example  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  removing  officers  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  filling  their  places  under  commissions  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  next  session.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  practice  became 
common  until  the  election  of  General  Jackson,  in  1828.  During  his  administra- 
tion the  practice  of  removing  officers  during  the  recesses  of  the  Senate  was 
largely  increased,  and  in  the  year  1832,  on  the  18th  of  September,  General 
Jackson  removed  Mr.  Duane  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This 
occurred,  however,  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate.  This  act  on  his  part  gave 
rise  to  a  heated  debate  in  Congress,  and  an  ardent  controversy  throughout  the 
country,  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  contending  that  there  was  no  power  in 
the  Pi^dent  to  remove  a  civil  officer,  even  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate. 
The  triumph  of  General  Jackson  in  that  controversy  gave  a  full  interpretation 
to  the  words  which  had  been  employed  in  the  statute  of  1789. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  the  limitations  of  that  power  in  the  President  were 
clearly  settled,  both  upon  the  law  and  upon  the  Constitution,  that  whatever 
might  be  his  power  of  removal  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  he  had  no  right 
to  make  a  removal  dm-ing  a  session  of  the  Senate,  except  upon  the  advice  and 
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coneent  of  that  body  to  the  appointment  of  a  suocessor.  This  waa  the  opm«m 
of  Mr.  JohnBon  himself,  as  stated  by  him  in  a  speech  made  in  the  Senate  iHithe 
10th  of  January,  1861 : 

I  meant  that  the  true  way  to  fig^ht  the  battle  was  for  as  to  remain  here  and  occapj  the 

f  laces  assigned  to  us  bj  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  Why  did  I  make  that  statement  ? 
t  watf  because  on  the  4  th  day  of  March  next  we  shall  have  six  majority  in  this  body ;  and 
if,  as  some  apprehended,  the  incoming  administration  shall  show  any  disposition  to  make 
encroachments  upon  the  institution  of  slarery,  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  States 
or  any  other  violation  of  the  Constitution,  we,  by  remaining  in  the  Union  and  standidjg'  at 
our  places,  will  have  the  power  to  resist  all  these  encroachments.  How }  We  have  the 
power  even  to  reject  the  appointment  of  the  Cabinet  officers  of  the  incoming  President, 
Then,  should  we  not  be  fighting  the  battle  in  the  Union  by  resisting  even  the  organization 
of  the  administration  in  a  constttutional  mode,  and  thus,  at  the  very  start,  disable  an  admin- 
istration which  was  likely  to  encroach  on  our  rights  and  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  7  So  far  as  appointing  even  a  minister  abroad  is  concerned  the  incoming  adminis- 
tration will  have  no  power  without  our  consent,  if  we  remain  here-  It  comes  into  office 
handcuffed,  powerless  to  do  harm.  We,  standing  here,  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  our 
hands;  we  can  resist  it  at  the  very  threshold  effectually,  and  do  it  inside  of  tlie  Union  and 
in  our  house.  The  incoming  administration  has  not  even  the  power  to  appoint  a  postmaster, 
whose  salary  exceeds  |1,000  a  J^ar,  without  consultation  with,  and  the  acquiescence  of,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  President  has  not  even  the  power  to  draw  his  salary,  his 
$1^,000  per  annum,  unless  we  appropriate  it    (Congressional  Globe,  voL  43,  page  909. 

It  may  be  well  observed,  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  trial,  and  npon  the 
question  whether  the  President  ia  or  is  not  guilty  under  the  firs.t  three  articles 
exhibited  against  him  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  is  of  no  consequeoce 
whether  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  power  to  remove  a  civil  officer 
during  a  recess  of  the  Senate..  The  fact  charged  and  proved  against  the 
President,  ^aud  on  which,  as  one  fact  proved  agamst  him,  we  demand  his 
conviction,  is,  that  he  attempted  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War  during  a  session  of  the  Senate.  It  cannot  be  claimed  with 
any  propriety  that  the  act  of  1789  can  bo  construed  as  a  grant  of  power 
to  the  President  to  an  extent  beyond  the  practice  of  the  government  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  under  the  Constitution,  and  undar  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1789.  None  of  the  predecessors  of  Mr.  Johnson,  from  General  Wash- 
ington to.  Mr.  Lincoln,  although  the  .act  of  1789  was  in  existence  during  all  that 
period,  had  ever  ventured  to  claim  that  either  under  that  ast,  or  by  virtue  of  the 
Constitution,  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  power  to  remove  a  civil 
officer  during  a  session  of  the  Senate,  without  its  consent  and  advice.  The 
utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that  for  the  last  forty  years  it  had  been  the  practice 
of  the  Executive  to  remove  civil  officers  at  pleasure  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate.  While  it  may  be  urged  that  this  practice,  in  the  absence  of  any  direct 
legislation  upon  the  subject,  had  become  the  common  law  of  the  country, 
protecting  the  Executive  in  a  policy  correspondipg  to  that  practice,  it  is  also 
true,  for  stronger  reasons,  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  bound  by  his  oath  of  office  to 
adhere  to  the  practice  of  his  predecessors  in  other  particulars,  none  of  whom  had 
ever  ventured  to  remove  a  civil  officer  from  his  pmce  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  and  appoint  a  successor,  either  permanent  or  ad  interim,  and  authorise 
that  successor  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  such  office.  The 
case  of  Timothy  explained,  and  it  constitutes  no  exception.  As  far  as  is  known 
to  me  the  lists  of  removals  and  appointments  introduced  by  the  respondent  do 
not  sustain  the  claim  of  the  answer  in  regard  to  the  power  of  removal. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  act  of  1780  ia  no  securitv  to  this  respondent,  and  hence 
it  is  that  we  hold  him  gnilty  of  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  of  his  oath 
of  office,  under  the  first  and  third,  articles  of  impeachment,  exhibited  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  this  without  avaiTrng  ourselves  of  the 
provisions  of  the  tenure-of-office  act  of  March  2, 1867.  * 

I  respectfully  ask  that  the  views  now  submitted,  in  reference  to  the  act  of 
1789,  may  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  argument  I  have  already  offered. 
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upon  the  trae  meanuie  of  the  proriBions  of  the  Gonstitatioa  relating  to  tlie 
appointment  of  ciTil  offi^rs. 

I  pajBS  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  act  of  the  13th  of  February,  1795,  on 
which  the  President  relies  as  a  justification  for  his  appointment  of  Lorenzo 
Thomas  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.    By  this  act  it  is  provided : 

In  ease  of  Taeancy  in  the  office  of  Secietary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  of 
the  Secretaiy  of  the  Department  of  War,  or  of  any  other  officer  of  either  of  the  eaid  depart* 
ments,  whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  duties 
of  their  said  respective  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  tlie  United  States,  in 
case  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize  any  person  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  per- 
form  the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed  or  such  vacancy 
be  filled :  Promded,  That  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  supplied,  in  manner  aforesaid,  for  a  longer 
term  than  six  months.    (1  Stat,  at  Large,  p.  415.) 

The  ingenuity  of  the  the  President  and  his  counsel  has  led  them  to  maintain 
that  the  phrase  "  in  case  of  yacancy,"  used  in  this  statute,  relates  to  any  and 
every  vacancy,  however  produced.  But  the  reading  of  the  entire  section,  whether 
casually  or  carefully^  shows  that  the  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  provide  a  substi- 
tute temporarily  in  case  of  vacancy,  whereby  the  person  in  office  rould  not  per- 
form  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  necessarily  applied  only  to  those  contingencies 
of  official  life  which  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  person  in  office  to  discharge 
'  the  duties  of  ^he  place ;  such  as  sickness,  absence  or  inability,  of  any  sort.  And 
yet  the  President  and  his  counsel  contend  that  a  removal  by  the  President  is  a 
case  of  vacancy  contemplated  by  the  law,  notwithstanding  the  limitation  of 
the  President  in  his  power  of  appointing  an  officer  temporarily,  is  to  those  cases 
which  render  it  impossible  for  the  duly  commissioned  officer  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office.  When  it  is  considered,  as  I  have  shown,  that  the  President 
had  no  power — and  this  without  considering  the  tenure-of-office  act  of  March  2, 
1867 — to  create  a  vacancy  during  a  session  of  the  Senate,  the  act  of  17d5,  even 
upon  his  construction,  furnishes  no  defence  whatever.  But  we  submit  that 
if  he  had  possessed  the  power  which  he  claims  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  1789, 
that  the  vacancy  referred  to  in  the  act  of  1795  is  not  such  a  vacancy  as 
is  caused  by  the  removal  of  a  public  officer,  but  that  that  act  is  limited  to  those 
vacancies  which  arise  unavoidably  in  the  public  service,  and  without  the 
agency  of  the  President.  But  there  is  in  the  section  of  the  act  of  1795,  on 
which  the  President  relies,  a  proviso  which  nullifies  absolutely  the  defence 
which  he  has  set  up.  .This  proviso  is,  that  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  sup- 
plied in  manner  aforesaid  (that  is,  by  a  temporary  appointment)  for  a  longer 
term  than  six  months.  Mr.  Johnson  maintains  that  he  suspended  Mr.  Stan- 
ton from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  on  the  12th  of  August  last,  not  by 
virtue  of  the  tenure-of-office  act  of  *March  2,  1867,  but  under  a  power  inci- 
dent to  the  general  and  unlimited  power  of  removal,  which,  as  he  claims,  is 
vested  in  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  from  the  12th  of 
August  last,  Mr.  Stanton  has  not  been  entitled  to  the  office  of  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War.  If  he  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  as  an  incident  of  his 
general  power  of  removal,  then  his  suspension,  upon  the  President's  theory, 
created  a  vacancy  such  as  is  claimed  by  the  IVesident  under  the  statute  of 
1795.  The  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton  put  him  in  such  a  condition  that  he 
"  could  not  perform  the  duties  of  the  omce."  The  President  claims  also  to 
have  appointed  General  Grant  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  on  the  12th  of 
August  last,  by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  1795.  The  proviso  of  that  statute 
declares  liuit  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  supplied  in  manner  aforesaid  (that  is,  by 
temporary  appointment)  for  a  longer  term  than  six  months.  If  the  act  of  1795 
were  in  force,  and  if  the  President's  theory  of  his  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  under  that  act  were  a  valid  theory,  the  six  months  during  which  the 
vacancy  might  have  been  supplied  temporarily  expired  by  limitation  on 
the  i2th  day  of  February,  1868,  and  yet  on  the  21st  day  of  February, 
1868,  the    President   appointed    L(»enzo    Thomas    Secretary  of  War    ad 
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interim  to  the  MlmQ  vacancj,  and  this  In  violation  of  the  statute  whidi 
he  pleads  in  his  own  defence.  It  is  too  clear  for  argument  that  if  Mr.  Stanton 
was  lawfully  suspended,  as  the  President  now  claims,  hut  not  suspended  under 
the  tenure-of-office  act*  then  the  so-called  restoration  of  Mr.  Stanton  on  the  IStli 
January  was  wholly  illegal.  But  if  the  statute  of  1795  is  applicahle  to  a  vacancj 
created  hy  suspension  or  removal,  then  the  President  has  violated  it  hy  the 
appointment  of  General  Thomas  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  And  if  the 
statute  of  1795  is  not  applicable  to  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  a  removal,  then 
the  appointment  of  General  Thomas  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  is  without 
authority  or  the  color  of  authority  of  law. 

The  ^t  is,  however,  that  the  statute  of  1795  is  repealed  by  the  operation  of 
^  the  statute  of  the  20th  of  February,  1863.     (Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  12,  p.  656.) 

If  senators  will  consider  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  1863  in  connectioii 
with  the  power  of  removal  under  the  Constitution  during  a  session  of  the  Senate, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  then  recognized  power 
of  removal  by  the  President  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate  to  be  filled  by  tem- 
porary appointments,  as  was  the  practice  previous  to  March  2,  1867,  they  will 
find  that  provision  was  made  by  the  act  of  1863  for  every  vacancy  which  could 
possibly  arise  in  the  public  service. 

The  act  of  February  20,  1863,  provide 


That  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation^  absence  from  the  seat  of  g^oyemment,  or  sickness  of 
the  head  of  an  executive  department  of  the  frovemment,  or  of  any  officer  of  either  of  the  smd 
departmentfl  whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head  thereof,  tokerdfff  ikev  eannai  perform  the 
dmtie9  of  tiuir  respective  qfiees,  H  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  oi  the  United  States,  in 
case  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  anthorize  the  head  of  anj 'other  executive  department  or 
other  officer  in  either  X)f  said  departments  whose  appointment  is  vested  in  the  Iresident,  at 
his  discretion  to  perform  the  dnties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed, 
or  nntil  such  absence  or  inability  shall  cease:  Provided^  That  no  one  vacancy  fehail  be  sup- 
plied in  manner  aforesaid  for  a  longer  term  than  six  moaths. 

Provision  was  thus  made  by  the  act  of  1863  for  filling  all  vacmdea  which 
eouhl  occor  under  any  circumstances.  It  is  a  necessary  rule  of  constructioo 
^at  all  previous  statntes  making  other  and  diffsrent  provisions  for  the  filling  of 
vacancies  are  repealed  by  the  operation  of  more  recent  statutes ;  and  for  the 
plain  reason  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  any  theory  of  government  that  there 
sbonld  b^  two  legal  modes  in  existence  at  the  same  time  for  doing  the  same 
thing. 

If  the  view  I  have  presented  be  a  sound  one,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Presi- 
dent's conduct  finds  no  support  either  in  the  Constitution,  in  the  act  of  1789,  or  in 
the  legislation  of  1795,  on  which  he  chiefly/elies  as  a  justification  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Thomas  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  It  follows,  also,  that  if  the 
tenure-of-office  act  had  not  been  passed  the  President  ^ould  have  been  guilty  of 
a  high  misdemeanor,  in  that  he  issued  an  order  for  the  removed  of  Mr.  Stanton 
from  office  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  his  own  oath  of  office;  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lorenzo  Thomas  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  and  diia  whether 
the  act  of  the  13th  of  Februafy,  1795,  is  in  force,  or  whether  the  same  has  been 
repealed  by  the  statute  of  1863.  His  guilt  is  thus  fully  proved  and  established 
as  charged  in  the  first,  second  and  third  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  this  without  considering  the  reotdre- 
ments  or  constitutionality  of  the  act  regulating,  the  tenqre  of  certain  civil  offices. 

I  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  tenure-of-office  aftt.  I  preface  what  I  have 
to  say,  by  calling  to  your  attention  that  portion  of  my  argument  already  addressed 
to  you,  in  which  I  have  set  forth  and  maintained,  as  I  was  able,  the  opinion 
that  the  President  had  no  right  to  make  any  inquiry  whether  an  act  of  Congresa 
is  or  is  not  constitutional.  That,  having  no  right  to  make  such  inquiry,  be 
eould  not  plead  that  he  had  so  inquired,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  act 
inquired  about  was  invalid.    You  i^ill  also  bear  in  mind  the  views  presented, 
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that  tUs  tribuDal  can  take  no  notiee  of  anj  argnment  or  snggcstion  that  a  lair 
deemed  naconstitatioiial  maj  be  wiMnUr  violated  hj  the  President.  The  gist 
of  his  erhne  is,  that  he  intentionallj  disregarded  a  law,  and,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  it  can  be  no  ezense  or  defence  that  sneh  law,  in  his  opinion,  or  in  the 
opinion  of  others,  was  not  in  oonlbmiity  with  the  Gonstitation. 

.  In  this  connection,  I  desire  to  call  yonr  attention  to  suggestions  made  by  the 
President,  and  by  the  President's  eonnsel— by  the  President  in  his  message  of 
December,  1867,  and  by  the  President's  eonnsel  in  his  opening  argument — ^that 
if  Congress  were  by  legislation  to  abolish  a  department  of  the  goremment,  or 
to  dedwe  that  the  President  should  not  be  Gommander*in-ehief  of  the  army  or 
the  nayy,  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  disregard  sueh  legisla* 
tion.  These  are  extreme  cases,  and  not  within  the  range  of  possibility.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  individually  bound  by  an  oath  to  support  the  Gonstitntion 
of  the  United  States, 'and  it  is  not  to  be  presumed,  even  for  the.  purpose  of 
argument,  that  they  would  wantonly  disregard  the  obligations  of  their  oath,  and 
enact  in  the  form  of  law  rules  or  proceedings  in  plain  violation  of  ihe  Gonstitn* 
tion.  Such  is  not  the  course  of  legislation,  and  such  is  not  the  character  ci  the 
act  we  are  now  to  conaider.  The  bill  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil 
offices  was  passed  by  a  constitutional  majotity  in  each  of  the  two  housea,  and 
it  18  to  be  presumed  that  each  senator  and  representative  who  gave  it  his  sup- 
port did  BO  in  the  belief  that  its  provisions  were  in  harmony  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  We  are  now  dealing  with  practical  affairs,  and  conducting 
the  government  within  the  Gonstitntion;  and  in  reference  to  measures  passed  by 
CongresB  nnder  such  circumstances,  it  is  wholly  indefensible  for  the  President  to 
Buggest  the  course  that  in  his  opinion  he  would  be  jc»tified  in  pursuing  if  Gon» 
gress  were  openly  and  wantonly  to  disregard  die  Constitution,  and  inaugurate 
revolution  in  the  government. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  counsel  for  the  President  that  he  took  advice  as  to  the 
eonstitntionahty  of  the  tenore-of-office  act,  and  being  of  opinion  that  it  was 
unconstitutionaJ,  or  so  much  of  it  at  least  as  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  the  • 
power  of  removing  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  he  felt  it  to  be  bis  duty  to  dis- 
regard its  provisions ;  and  the  question  is  now  put  with  feeling  and  empkasiB 
whether  Uie  President  is  to  be  impeached,  ^nvicted,  and  removed  from  office 
for  a  mere  difference  of  opinion.  Tr^e,  the  President  is  not  to  be  remeved  for 
a  mere  difference  of  opinion.  If  he  had  contented  himself  with  the  opinion  tha^ 
the  law  was  unconstitutional,  or  even  with  the  ezpressien  of  such  an  opinion 
privately  or  officially  to  Congress,  no  exception  could  have  been  ti^en  to  Ins 
conduct.  But  he  has  attempted  to  act  in  accordance  with  that  opinion,  and  in 
that  action  he  has  disregarded  the  requirements  of  the  statute.  It  is  for  this 
action  that  he  is  to  beiimigaed,  and  is  to  be  convicted.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  rest  upon  l^e  doctrine  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  President  to  accept 
the  law  as  constitutional  and  govern  himself  accordingly  in  aU  his  official  doings. 
We  are  prepared  to  show  that  the  law  is  in  truth  in  harmony  with  the  Consti- 
tution, and  that  its  provisions  apply  to  Mr.  Stanton  as  Secretary  for  the  De- 
partment of  War. 

The  tenure-of -office  act  makes  no  change  in  the  powers  of  the  President  and 
the  Senate,  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  to  remove  a  civil  officer  upon  a 
nomination  by  the  President,  and  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  of  a  successor. 
This  was  an  admitted  constitutional  power  from  the  very  organiaation  of  the 
govermnent,  while  the  rieht  now  claimed  by  the  President  to  remove  a  civil 
officer  during  a  session  of  the  Senate,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  was  never  asserted  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  certainly  never 
recognized  by  any  law  or  by  any  practice.  This  rule  applied  to  heads  of 
departments  as  well  as  to  other  civil  officers.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  once  for 
all,  that  the  tenure  by  which  members  of  the  cabinet  have  held  their  places  cor- 
responds in  every  particular  to  the  tenure  by  which  otheif  civil  officers  have 
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held  theirs.  It  is  nndoabtedly  trae  that,  in  pntctice^  members  of  the  cabinet  have 
been  accnstomed  to  tender  their  resignations  npon  a  suggestion  firom  the  Presi* 
dent  that  such  a  course  would  be  acceptable  to  him.  But  this  practice  has 
never  changed  their  legal  relations  to  the  President  or  to  the  country.  There 
was  never  a  moment  of  time,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  when  the 
law  or  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  recognized  the  right  of  the  President  to  remove 
a  cabinet  officer  during  a  session  of  the  Senate,  without  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate given  through  the  confirmation  of  a  successor.  Hence,  in  this  particular 
the  tenure-of-office  act  merely  enacted  and  gave  form  to  a  practice  existing  from 
the  foundation  of  the  government — a  practice  in  entire  harmony  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  upon  that  subject.  The  chief  change  produced  by  the 
tenure-of-office  act  had  reference  to  removals  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate. 
Previous  to  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  as  has  been  already  shown,  it  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  President  during  the  recesses  of  the  Senate  to  remove  civil  officers  and 
to  grant  conrniissions  to  other  persons,  under  the  third  clause  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  Second  article  of  tne  Constitution.  This  power,  as  has  been  seen, 
was  a  doubtful  one  in  the  beginning.  The  practice  grew  up  under  the  act  of 
1789,  but  the  right  of  Congress  by  legislation  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  that 
power  was  not  questioned  in  the  great  debate  of  that  year,  nor  can  it  reasonably 
be  drawn  into  controversy  now. 

The  act  of  March  2d,  1867,  declares  that  the  President  shall  not  exercise  the 
power  of  removal,  absolutely,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  but  that  if 
any  officer  shall  be  shown,  by  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  President,  to  be 
guilty  of  misconduct  in  office,  or  of  crime,  or  for  any  reason  shall  become  inca- 
pable or  legally  disaualified  to  perform  his  duties,  the  President  may  suspend 
nim  from  office  and  aesignate  some  suitable  person  to  perform  temporarily  the 
duties  of  such  office  untU  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate  and  the  action  of  the 
Senate  thereon. 

By  this  legislation  the  removal  is  qualified  and  is  made  subject  to  the  final 
action  of  the  Senate  instead  of  being  absolute,  as  waa  the  fact  under  die  prac- 
tice theretofore  prevailing.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this  feature  of 
the  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices  is  not  drawn  into  controversy  by 
thes^  proceedings,  and  therefore  it  is^entirely  unimportant  to  the  President  whether 
that  provision  of  the  act  is  constitutional  .or  not.  I  can,  however,  entertain  no 
doubt'  of  its  constitutionality.  The  record  of  the  case  shows  that  Mr.  Stan- 
ton was  suspended  from  office  during  the  recess,  but  was  removed  from  office, 
as  far  as  an  order  of  the  President  could  effioct  his  removal,  during  a  session 
of  the  Senate.  It  is  also  wholly  immaterial  to  the  present  inquiry  whether 
the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton  on  the  12th  of  August,  1867,  was  made  under 
the  tenure-of-office  act,  or  in  disregard  of  it,  as  the  PrSsident  now  asserts.  It 
being  thus  clears  that  so  much  of  the  act  as  relates  to  appointments  and  remov- 
als from  office  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  is  in  harmony  with  the  practice 
of  the  government  firom  the  first,  and  in  harmony  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  on  which  that  practice  was  based,  and  it  being  admitted  that 
the  order  of  the  President  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  issued  during 
a  session  of  the  Sei^ate,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  the  other  parts 
of  the  act  are  constitutional  or  not,  and  also  unnecessary  to  inquire  what 
the  provisions  of  the  act  are  in  reference  to  the  beads  of  the  several  exec- 
utive departments.  I  presume  authorities  are  not  needed  to  show  that  a  lav 
may  be  unconstitutional  and  void  in  some  of  its  parts,  and  the  remaining 
portions  continue  in  full  force. 

The  body  of  the  first  section  of  the  act  regulating  ihe  tenure  of  certain  citiI 
offices  is  in  these  words : 

Eyery  penon  holdine  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  'by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to  any 
such  office,  and  shall  become  duly  qoaliiiea  to  act  therein,  is,  and  shall  be  entitled,  to  hold 
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snch  offiee  until  a  raccessor  sball  hare  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  dulj  qualified, 
except  aa  herein  otherwise  proyided. 

Omittiog  for  the  moment  to  notice  the  exception,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  provision  would  have  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  every  other 
ci\^l  officer  under  the  government ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Stanton  during  a  session  of  the  Senate  is  a  misdemeanor  hy  the  law,  and 
panishable  as  such  under  the  sixth  section  of  the  act,  unless  the  bodj  of  the 
section  quoted  is  so  controlled  hj  the  proviso  as  to  take  the  Secretary  of  War 
out  of  its  grasp.     The  proviso  is  in  these  words : 

That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasurj ,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior, 
the  Postmaster  Oeneral,  and  the  Attorney  Qeneral  shall  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and 
during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  one  month 
thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  or  the  Senate. 

We  maintain  that  Mr.  Stanton,  as  Secretary  of  War,  was,  on  the  second  day  of 
March,  1867,  within  and  included  under  the  language  of  the  proviso,  and  was  to 
hold  hiB  office  for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  he  had  been 
appointed,  and  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal^  however,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  We  maintain  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  then 
holding  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  for  and  in  the  term  of  President  Lincoln^ 
by  whom  Ife  had  been  appointed ;  that  that  term  commenced  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  1865,  and  will  end  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1869.  The  Constitution 
defines  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  term."  When  speaking  of  the  President,  it 
says:  ''He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together 
with  the  Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows." 
Now,  then,  although  the  President  first  elected  may  die  during  his  term,  the 
office  and  the  term  of  the  office  still  remain.  Having  been  established  by  the 
Constitution,  it  is  not  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  the  circumstan<ie  whether 
the  person  elected  to  the  term  dhall  survive  to  the  end  or  not.  It  still  is  a 
Presidential  term.  It  still  is  in  law  the  term  of  the  President  who  was  elected 
to  the  office.  The  Vice-President  was  chosen  at  the  same  time,  and  elected  for 
the  same  term.  Bnt  it  is  the  term  of  a  different  office  from  that  of  President— 
the  term  of  the  office  of  Vice-President.  Mr.  Johnson  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  Vice-President  for  the  term  of  four  years.  Mr,  Lincoln  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  President  for  the  term  of  four  years.  Mr.  Lincoln  died  in  the  second 
month  of  his.  term,  and  Mr.  Johnson  Succeeded  to  the  office. 

It  was  not  a  new  office;  it  was  not  a  new  term.  He  succeeded  to  Mr,  Lin- 
coln's office^  and  for  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  term  of  office.  He  is  serv^ 
ing  out  Mr.  Lincoln's  term  as  President.  The  law  says  that  the  Secretaries 
Bhall  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by 
whom  they  may  have  been  appointed.  Mr.  Lincoln's  term  commenced  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1865.  Mr.  Stanton  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln ;  he  was  in 
office  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  term,  when  the  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil 
officers  was  passed ;  and  by  the  proviso  of  ^at  act  he  was  entitled  to  hold  that 
office  until  one  month  after  the  4th  of  March,  1869,  unleus  he  should  be  sooner 
removed  therefrom,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  act  of  March  1,  1792,  concerning  the  succession,  in  case  the  office  of 
President  and  Vice-President  both  become  vacant,  recognizes  the  presidential 
tenn  of  four  years  as  thie  constitutional  term.  Any  one  can  understand  that  ia 
case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and  in  case  of  a 
new  election  by  the  people,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  the  election  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term.  Bnt  the  act  of  1792  recognizes  the  impossibility  of 
this  course  in  the  section  which  provides  that  the  term  of  foar  years  for  which 
a  President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  elected  (that  is,  in  case,  of  a  new  elec- 
tion, as  stated)  shall  in  all  cases  commence  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next 
succeeding  the  day  on  which  the  votes  of  the  electors  shall  have  been  given. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  by  an  election  to  fill  a  vacancy,  the  government  would  be 
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BO  far  changed  io  its  practical  working  that  the  aubfleanent  electiona  of  Presi- 
dent, except  hy  an  amendment  to  the  Gonstitation,  could  never  again  occur  io 
the  years  divisible  by  four,  as  at  present,  and  might  not  ausver  to  the  election 
of  membera  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the  presidential  elections  might 
occur  in  the  years  not  divisible  by  two.  The  Gon£;ress  of  1792  acted  upon  the 
constitutional  doctrine  that  the  presidential  term  is  four  years  and  cannot*be 
changed  by  law. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1868,  while  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was 
in  session,  Mr.  Johnson,  in  violation  of  the  law — which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  in  strict  harmony  in  this  particular  with  the  Constitution  and  with 
the  practice  of  every  administration  under  the  Constitution  from  the  begia- 
ning  of  the  government — issued  an  order  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton 
from  his  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War.  If,  however,  it  be 
claimed  that  the  proviso  does  not  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  then  he  does 
not  come  within  the  only  exception  made  in  the  statute  to  the  general  provision 
in  the  body  of  the  first  section  cJready  quoted ;  and  Mr.  Stanton  having  been 
appointed  to  office  originally  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
could  only  be  removed  by  the  nomination  and  appointment  of  a  successor,  hj 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Hence,  upon  either  theory  it 
is  plain  that  the  President  violated  the  tenure-of-office  act  in  the  ovder  which 
he  issued  on  the  2l8t  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1868,  for  the  removal  of  Mr. 
'Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  being  then  in  session. 

In  support  of  the  view  I  have  presented,  I  refer  to  the  official  record  of  the 
amendments  made  to  the  first  section  of  the  tenure-of-office  act.  On  the  ISth 
of  January,  1867,  the  bill  passed  the.  Senate,  and  the  first  section  thereof  was 
in  these  w^rds : 

That  everj  person  [excepting  the  SecretarieB  of  State,  of  the  Treasmy,  of  War,  of  the 
Navy,  and  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  AtU)me7  Greneral]  holdln|r 
any  ciYil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  erery  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to  any  such  office,  and  shall 
become  duly  qnalined  to  act  therein,  is  and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  such  office  until  a  sac- 
cesBor  shall  have  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified,  except  as  herein  otherwije 
provided. 

On  the  second  day  of  February  the  House  passed  the  bill  with  an  amend- 
ment striking  out  the  words  included  in  brackets.  This  action  shows  that  it 
was  the  purpose  of  the  House  to  include  heads  of  departments  in  the  body  of 
the  bill,  and  subject  them  to  its  provisions  as  civil  officers  who  were  to  hold  their 
places  by  and  with  the  ad  vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  subject,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
only ;  bat  subject  to  suspension  under  the  second  section  during  a  recess  of  the 
Senate  as  other  civil  omcers,  by  virtue  of  the  words  at  the  close  oP  the  sectiou, 
''except  as  herein  otherwise  provided."  At  the  time  the  bill  was  pending  between  the 
two  houses  there  was  no  proviso  to  the  first  section,  and  the  phrase  "  except  as 
otherwise  herein  provided,"  related  necessarily  to  the  second  and  to  the  subse- 
quent sections  of  the  bill.  On  the  6th  of  February  the  Senate  refused  to  agree 
to  the  House  amendment,  and  by  the  action  of  the  two  houses  the  bill  was 
referred  to  a  committee  of  conference.  The  conference  committee  agreed  to 
strike  out  the  words  in  brackets  agreeably  to  a  vote  of  the  House,  but  as  a 
recognition  of  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  the  proviso  was  inserted  which  modified 
in  substance  the  effect  of  the  words  stricken  out,  under  the  lead  of  the  House, 
only  in  this,  that  the  cabinet  officers  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  section  as  it 
passed  the  House  were  to  hold  their  offices  as  they  would  have  held  them  if 
the  House  amendment  had  been  agreed  to  without  condition,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  they  were  to  retire  from  their  offices  in  one  month  after  the  end  of  the 
term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  might  have  been  appointed  to  office.  The 
object  and  effect  of  this  qualification  of  the  provision  for  which  the  House  con- 
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tended,  was  to  avoid  fSuBteaingybj  operation  of  law,  npon  an  incoming  President 
the  eabinet  of  his  predecessor,  with  no  means  of  relieving  himself  from  them 
unless  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  disposed  to  concur  in  their  removal. 

In  short,  thej  W3re  to  retire  by  operation  of  law,  at  the  end  of  one  month  after 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  President  hj  whom  they  had  been  appointed, 
and  in  this  particular  their  tenure  of  office  was  distinguished  by  the  proviso, 
from  the  tenure  by  which  other  civil  officers  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  section 
were  to  hold  their  offices,  and  their  tenure  of  office  is  distinguished  in  no  other 
particular. 

The  counsel  who  opened  the  cause  for  the  President  was  pleased  to  read  from 
tlie  Globe  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Schenck,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
when  the  report  of  the  conference  committee  was  under  discussion.  But  he  read 
only  a  portion  of  the  remarks  of  that  gentleman,  and  connected  with  them  obser- 
vations of  his  own,  by  which  he  may  have  led  the  Senate  into  the  error  that 
Mr.  Schenck  entertained  the  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  proviso  which  is  now 
urged  by  the  respondent;  but  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Schenck  to  the  House  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trine now  maintained  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. After  Mr.  Schenck  had  made  the  remarks  quoted  by  the  counsel  for 
the  respondent,  Mr.  Le  Blond,  of  Ohio,  rose  and  said : 

I  w<mld  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  who  has  ehkrge  of  this  report  whether  it  becomes 
necessary  that  the  Senate  shall  concar  in  all  appointments  of  execative  officers,  and  that  none  4 
of  them  can  be  removed  after  appointment  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  Schenck  says,  in  reply : 

That  is  the  case;  but  their  terms  of  office  are  limited,  (aa  they  are  not  now  limited  by  law,) 
so  that  they  expire  with  the  term  of  service  of  the  President  who  appoints  them,  and  one 
month  after,  in  ease  of  death  or  other  accident,  until  others  can  be  substituted  for  them  by 
the  incoming  President. 

Mr.  Le  Blond,  oontinniug,  said : 

I  undeistaad,  then,  this  to  be  the  effect  of  the  report  of  the  'committee  of  conference:  In 
the  event  of  the  President  finding  himself  with  a  cabinet  officer  who  does  not  agree  with  him, 
and  whom  he  desires  to  remove,  he  cannot  do  so,  and  have  a  cabinet  in  keeping  with  his  own 
views,  unless  the  Senate  shall  concur. 

To  this  Mr.  Schenck  replies : 

The  gentleman  certainly  does  not  need  that  information  from  me,  as  this  subject  has  been 
fally  debated  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Le  Blond  said,  finally : 

Then  I  hope  the  House  will  not  ag^e  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference. 

This  debate  in  the  House  shows  that  there  was  there  and  then  no  difference 
of  opinion  between  Mr.  Schenck,  who  represented  the  friends  of  the  bill,  and 
Mr.  Le  Blond,  who  represented  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  that  its  effect  was  to 
confirm  the  Seereti^es  who  were  then  in  ofiSce,  in  their  places,  nntil  one 
month  after  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Litacoln's  term  of  office,  to  wit,  the  fonrth  day  of 
March,  1869,  unless,  npon  the  nomination  of  successors,  they  should  be  removed 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Nor  does  the  language  used 
bj  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio,  who  reported  the.  result  of  the  conference 
to  the  Senate,  justify  the  inference  which  has  been  drawn  from  it  by  the  counsel 
for  the  respondent.  The  charge  made  by  the  honorable  senator  fVom  Wiscon- 
sin, which  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio  was  refuting,  seems  to  have  been,  in 
Bnbstance,  that  the  first  section  of  the  bill  and  the  proviso  to  the  first  section 
of  the  bill  had  been  framed  with  special  reference  to  Mr.  Johnson  as  President, 
and  to  the  existing  condition  of  affairs.  In  response  to  this,  the  honorable  sen- 
ator from  Ohio  said : 

I  saj  that  the  Senate  have  not  legislated  with  a  yiew  to  any  persons  or  an^  President,  and 
therefore  he  commences  by  asserting  what  is  not  true.  We  do  not  legfislate  m  order  to  keep 
m  the  Secretaiy  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Nstj,  or  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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It  will  be  obBerved  that  this.langnage  does  not  indicate  the  opinion  of  the  honor- 
able senator  as  to  the  effect  of  the  bill ;  bnt  it  is  onlj  a  declaration  that  the  object  of 
the  legislation  was  not  that  which  had  been  intimated  or  alleged  by  the  honorable 
senator  from  Wisconsin.  Thip  yiew  of  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  senator 
from  Ohio  is  confirmed  by  what  he  afterwards  said  in  reply  to  the  soggestion 
that  members  of  the  cabinet  would  hold  their  places  against  the  wishes  of  the 
President,  when  he  declares  that  under  sach  circumstances  he,  as  a  senator, 
would  consent  to  their  removal  at  any  time,  showing  most  clearly  that  he  did 
not  entertain   the  idea   that  under  the  tennre-of-office  act  it  would   be  in 

.  the  power  of  the  President  to  remove  a  cabinet  officer  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  And  we  all  agree  that  in  ordinary  times,  and  nnder  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  it  would  not  only  be  just  and  proper  for  a  cabinet  officer 
to  tender  his  resignation  at  once,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  President  that  it 
woald  be  acceptable,  but  we  also  agree  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  personal  and 
official  indecorum  if  he  were  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to  his  daty  in  that  partica« 
lar.  Bat  the  justification  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  his  claim  to  the  gratitude  and  the 
encomiums  of  his  countrymen,  is,  that  when  the  nation  was  imperilled  by  the 
usurpations  of  a  criminally-minded  chief  magistrate,  he  asserted  his  constita- 
tionu  and  legal  rights  to  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War, 
and  thaq  by  his  devotion  to  principle,  and  at  great  personal  sacrifices,  he  has 
done  more  than  any  other  man  since  the  close  of  the  rebellion  to  protect  the 

^interests  and  maintain  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

But  the  strength  of  the  view  we  entertain  of  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the 
tenure-of-office  act,  is  nowhere  more  satisfactorily  demonstrated  than  in  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  argument  which  has  been  presented  by  the  learned  coun- 
sel for  the  respondent  in  support  of  the  President's  positions.  He  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  first  section  of  the  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices, 
"  Here  is  a  section,  then,  the  body  of  which  applies  to  all  civil  officers,  as  well 
to  those  then  in  office,  as  to  those  who  should  thereafter  be  appointed.  The 
body  of  this  section  contains  a  declaration  that  every  such  officer  '  is,'  that  is,  if 
he  is  now  in  office,  and  '  shall  be,'  that  is,  if  he  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to 
office,  entitled  to  hold  until  a  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified  in  his  place. 
That  is  the  body  of  the  section."  This  language  of  the  eminent  counsel  is  not 
only  an  admission,  but  it  is  a  declaration  that  the  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  being  a  civil  officer,  as  is  elsewhere  admitted  in  the  argument  of  the 
counsel  for  the  respondent  is  included  in  and  covered  and  controlled  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  body  of  this  section.  It  is  a  further  admission  that  in  the  absence 
of  the  provilo,  the  power  of  the  President  over  the  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  would  correspond  exactly  to  his  power  over  aby  other  civil  officer, 
which  would  be  merely  the  power  to  nominate  a  successor  whose  confirmation 
by  the  Senate,  and  appointment,  would  work  the  removal  of  the  person  in  office. 
When  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  proceeding  in  his  argument,  enters  upon 
an  examination  of  the  proviso,  he  maintains  that  the  language  of  that  proviso 
does  not  include  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War.  If  he  is  not 
included  In  the  language  of  the  proviso,  then  upon  the  admission  of  the  counsel 
he  is  included  in  the  body  of  the  bill,  so  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  investiga- 
tion and  trial  it  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  the  proviso  applies  to  him  or  not. 
If  the  proviso  does  not  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  then 
he  holds  his  office,  as  in  the  body  of  the  section  expressed,  until  removed  tliere- 
from  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  If  he  is  covered  by 
the  language  of  the  proviso,  then  a  limitation  is  fixed  to  his  office,  to  wit :  that 
it  is  to  expire  one  month  after  the  clo^e  of  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom 
he  has  been  appointed,  subject,  however,  to  previous  removal  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  already  considered  tlie  question  of  intent  on  the  part  of  the  President, 
and  maintained  that  in  the  wilful  violation  of  the  law  he  discloses  a  criminal 
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inteltit  which  cannot  be  controlled  or  qaalified  by  any  testimony  on  the  part  of 
the  respondent. 

I'he  coansel  for  the  respondent,  however,  has  dwelt  so  much  at  length  on  th^ 
question  of  intent,  and  such  efforts  have  been*  made  during  the  trial  to  intro- 
duce testimony  upon  this  ^oint,  that  I  am  justified  in  recurring  to  it  for  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  arguments  and  views  bearing  upon  and  relating  to 
that  question.  If  a  law  passed  by  Congress  be  equivocal  or  ambiguous  in  its 
terms,  the  Executive,  being  called  upon  to  administer  it,  may  apply  his  own 
best  judgment  to  the  difficulties  before  him,  or  he  may  seek  counsel  fvom  his  offi- 
cial advisers  or  other  proper  persons ;  and  acting  thereupon,  without  evil  intent 
or  purpose,  he  would  be  fully  justified,  and  upon  no  principle  of  right  could  h^ 
be  held  to  answer  as  for  a  misdemeanor  in  office.  But  that  is  not  this  case. 
The  question  considered  by  iMr.  Johnson  did  not  relate  to  the  meaning  of  the 
tenure-of- office  act.  He  understood  perfectly  well  the  iutention  of  Congress, 
and  he  admitted  in  his  veto  message  that  that  iutention  was  expressed  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  and  state  it.  In  his  veto 
message  of  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  after  quoting  the  first  section  of  the  bill  to 
regulate  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,  he  says : 

In  effect  the  bill  provides  that  the  President  shall  not  remove  from  their  places  any  civil 
officers  whose  terms  of  service  are  nbt  limited  by  law  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  tfaue 
^nate  of  the  United«States.  The  bill,  in  this  respect,  conflicts,  in  my  judgment,  with  the 
CoDstitution  of  the  United  States. 

His  statement  of  the  meaning  of  the  bill  relates  to  all  civil  officers,  to  th^ 
members  of  his  cabinet  as  well  as  to  others,  and  is.  a  declaration  that,  uader 
that  bill,  if  it  became  a  law,  none  of  those  officers  could  be  removed  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  He  was,  therefore,  in  no  doubt  as  to  the 
intention  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  bill  submitted  to  him  for  his  consid- 
eration, and  which  afterwards  became  the  law  of  the  land.  He  said  to  the 
Senate,  "  If  you  pass  this  bill,  I  cannot  remove  the  members  of  my  cabinet." 
The  Senate  and  the  House  in  effect  said,  "  We  so  intend,"  and  passed  the  bill  by 
a  two-thirds  majority.  There  was  then  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  Or 
intention  of  the  act.  His  offence,  then,  is  not,  that  upon  an  examination  of  the  stat- 
ute he  misunderstood  its  meaning  and  acted  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  its  true 
import,  but  that  understanding  its  meaning  precisely  as  it  was  understood  by  the 
Congress  that  passed  the  law,  precisely  as  it  is  understood  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to-day,  precisely  as  it  is  presented  in  the  articles  of  impeachment, 
and  by  the  managers  before  this  Senate,  he,  upon  his  oin^n  opinion  that 
the  same  was  unconstitutional,  deliberately,  wilfully  and  iutentiortally  disre- 
garded it.  The  learned  counsel  say  that  he  had  a  right  to  violate  this  law 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  judicial  determination.  This  we  deny.  The 
constitutional  duty  of  the  President  is  to  obey  and  ex(?cute  the  laws.  He  has' 
no  authority  under  the  Constitution,  or  by  any  law,  to  enter  into  any  schemes  or 
plans  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  validity  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  either 
judicially  or  otherwise.  Every  law  of  Congress  may  be  tested  in  the  courts, 
but  it  is  not  made  the  duty  of  any  person  to  so  test  the  laws.  It  is  not  specially 
the  right  of  any  person  to  so  test  the  laws,  and  the  effort  is  particularly  offensive  in 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  country  to  attempt  by  any  process  to  annul,  set  aside  or 
<iefeat  the  laws  which  by  his  oath  he  is  bound  to  execute.  Nor  is  it  any  answer 
to  8ay,  as  is  suggested  by  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  that  "  there  never 
could  be  a  judicial  decision  that  a  law  is  unconstitutional,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only 
hy  disregarding  a  law  that  any  question  can  be  raised  judicially  under  it." 
Ir  this  be  true,  it  is  no  misfortune.  But  the  opposite  theory,  that  it  is  tiie  duty 
f»r  the  right  of  the  President  to  disregard  a  law  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
judicially  whether  he  has  a  right  to  violate  a  law,  is  abhorrent  to  every  just  prin- 
ciple of  government,  and  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  existence  of 
iree  institutions. 

7  I  p — Vol,  ii 
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But  his  dleged  purpose  to  test  the  law  in  the  courts  is  shown  to  be  a  pretext 
merely.  Upon  his  own  theory  of  his  rights,  he  could  have  instituted  proceed- 
ings by  information  in  the  nature  of  a  qiw  warranto  against  Mr.  Stanton  on  the 
13th  of  January,  1868.  Morer  than  three  months  have  passed,  and  he  baa  done 
nothing  whatever.  When  by  Mr.  Stanton's  actiotf  Lorenzo  Thoibas  was  under 
arrest,  and  proceedings  were  Instituted  which  might  have  tested  the  legality  of  the 
tenure-of-office  act,  Mr.  Gox,  the  President's  special  counsel,  moved  to  have  the 
proceedings  dismissed,  although  Thomas  was  at  large  upon  his  own  recogni* 
cance.  Can  anybody  believe  that  it  was  Mr.  Johnson's  purpose  to  test  the  act 
in  the  courts  ?  But  the  respondent's  insincerity,  his  duplicity,  is  shown  bj  the 
statement  which  he^nade  to  General  Sherman  in  January  last.  Shennan  aays, 
."  I  asked  him  why  lawyers  could  not  make  a  case,  and  not  bring  me,  or  an 
officer,  into  the  controversy  ?  His  answer  was,  *  that  it  was  found  impossible,  or 
a  case  could  not  be  made  up  ;'  'but,'  said  he,  'if  we  can  bring  the  case  to  Uie 
courts,  it  would  not  stand  half  an  hour.' "  He  now  says  his  object  was  to  test 
the  case  in  the  courts.  To  Sherman  he  declares  that  a  case  could  not  be  made 
up,  but  if  one'cou}d  be  made  up  the  law  would  not  stand  half  an  hour.  When 
a  case  was  made  up  which  might  have  tested  the  law,  he  makes  haste  to  get  it 
dismissed.  Did  ever  audacity  and  duplicity  more  clearly  appear  in  the  excuses 
of  a  criminal  ? 

This  brief  argument  upon  the  question  of  intent  seems  to  me  conclusive,  but  I 
shall  incidentally  refer  to  this  point  in  the  further  progress  of  my  remarks. 

The  House  of  Representatives  does  not  demand  the  conviction  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  unless  he  is  guilty  in  the  manner  charged  in  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment ;  nor  does  the  House  expect  the  managers  to  seek  a  aonviction  except  upon 
the  law  and  the  facts  considered  with  judicial  impartiality.  But  I  am  obliged 
to  declare  that  I  have  no  capacity  to  understand  those  processes  of  the  human 
mind  by  which  this  tribunal,  or  any  member  of  this  tribunal,  can  doubt,  can 
entertain  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  Andrew  Johnson  Is  guilty  of  high  misde- 
meanors in  office,  as  charged  in  each  of  the  first  three  articles  exhibited  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  have  charged  and  proved  that  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  issued  an  order  in  writing  for  the  removal  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from 
the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  while  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  was  in  ^ssion,  and  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  his  oath  of  office, 
and  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  March  2,  1867,  entitled  "  An  act  regulat- 
ing the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  and  that  he  did  this  with  intent  so  to  do  ;  and 
thereupon,  we  demand  his  conviction  under  the  first  of  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment exhibited  against  him  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  have  charged  and  proved  that  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  violated  the  Constitution  and  his  oath  of  office,  in  issuing  an  order  for  the 
removal  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  War  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  and  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  this  without  reference  to  the  tenure-of-office  act ;  and  there- 
upon we  demand  his  conviction  under  the  first  of  the  articles  of  impeachment 
exhibited  against  him  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  have  charged  and  proved  that  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  did  issue  and  deliver  to  one  Lorenzo  Thomas  a  letter  of  authority  in 
writing  authorizing  and  empowering  said  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War 
ad  interi?n,  there  being  no  vacancy  in  said  office,  and  this  while  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  was  in  session,  and  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  his  oath  of  office,  and 
of  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain 
civil  offices,"  and  all  this  with  the  intent  so  to  do ;  and,  thereupon,  we  demand  his 
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eonvietion  under  the  second  of  the  artides  of  impeachment  exhibited  againit 
him  by  the  House 'of  Representatives. 

We  have  charged  and  proved  that  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  appointment  of  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
War  ad  inferim,  acted  without  authority  of  law,  and  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  of  his  oath  of  office ;  and  this  without  reference  ot  the  tenure-of-office 
act ;  and  thereupon  we  demand  his  conviction  under  the  third  of  the  articles  of 
impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by  the  Bouse  of  Representatives. 

At  this  point  the  honorable  manager  yielded  for  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  GoNRLiNG.  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  for  this  trial  adjourn. 

The  Chibp  JusTicB.  The  Senator  from  New  York  moves  that  the  Senate 
sitting  as  a  coart  of  impeachment  adjourn  until  tonmorrow  at  eleven  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the 
impeachment  adjourned. 


Tbubsday,  April  23,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usaal  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atires  and  the  connsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  appeared  amd 
took  the  Seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  die 
Whole,  preceded  by  Mr.  £.  B.  Washburne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  provided  for  them. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  yesterday's 
proceedings. 

The  journal  o£  the  Senate  sitting  yesterday  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment 
waa  read. 

Mr.  6  SI  MBS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  ask  leave  to  o£Per  an  order  which  will  lie 
over  if  there  be  any  objection  made  to  it. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered^  That  hereaAer  the  honr  for  the  meeting  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the 
impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  12  o'clock  meridiam 
of  each  daj  except  Sunday. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  Is  there  any  objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  proposed  order  1 

Mr.  SiiMNBR.  I  object. 

The  Chibp  JudTiCB.  Objection  is  made,  and  it  will  lie  over.  Mr.  Manager 
BoQtwell  will  please  proceed  with  his  argument. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll.  Mr.  President,  Senators,  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  respondent  seems  to  have  involved  himself  in  some  difficulty  concerning 
the  articles  which  he  terms  the  conspiracy  articles,  being  articles  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 
The  allegations  contained  in  articles  4  and  6  are  laid  under  the  act  of  Jnly  31, 
1861,  known  as  the  conspiracy  act.  The  remarks  of  the  learned  connsel  seMii 
to  imply  that  articles  5  and  7  were  not  based  upon  any  law  whatever.  In  thia 
he  greatly  errs.  An  examination  of  articles  4  and  5  shows  that  the  substantiva 
allegation  is  the  same  in  each,  the  di£Perences  being,  that  article  4  charges  the 
conspiracy  with  intent,  by  intimidation  and  threats,  unlawfully  to  hinder  and  pre- 
sent Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Departmaat 
of  War.  The  persons  charged  are  the  respondent  and  Lorenzo  Thomas.  And 
it  is  alleged  that  this  conspiracy  tor  the  purpose  set  focth  was  in  violation  of  the 
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Oonstitution  of  the  United  States*  and  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  *'  An  act 
to  punish  certain  conspiracies,"  approved  July  31, 1861.  The  fifth  article  charges 
that  the  respondent  did  unlawfully  conspire  with  one  IiOreDz5  Thomas,  and  with 
other  persons,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  act  entitled  *'  An  act  regulating  the 
tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  and  that  in  pursuance  of  that  conspiracy,  they  did 
unlawfully  attempt  to  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  frpm  holding  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War.  It  is  not  alleged  in  the  article  that  thi< 
conspiracy  is  against  any  particulas  law,  but  it  is  alleged  that  the  parties 
charged  did  unlawfully  conspire.  It  is  very  well  known  that  conepiracies  ar 
of  two  kinds.  Two  or  more  persona  may  conspire  to  do  a  latoful  actby  tui^Att)- 
jful  means ;  or  two  or  more  persons  may  conspire  to  do  an  unlatqful  act  by  hte- 
Jul  means.  By.  the  common  law  of  England  such  conspiracies  have  always  befc 
indictable  anrl  punishable  as  misdemeanors.  The  State  of  Maryland  was  obv 
of  the  original  13  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  common  law  of  England  b«e 
always  prevailed  in  that  State,  except  so  far  as  it  has  been  modified  by  statute. 
The  city  of  Washington,  was  originally  within  the  State  of  Maryland,  but 
it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  Oonstitiitiou 
By  a  statute  of  the  United  States,  passed  February  27,  1801,  (Statutes  at 
Large,  vol.  2,  p.  103,)  it  is  provided : 

Thftt  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  as  they  now  exist,  shall  be,  and  continue  in  for^t 
in  that  part  of  the  said  District  which  was  ceded  by  that  State  to  the  United  States,  and  bj 
them  accepted  as  aforesaid. 

By  force  of  this  statute,  although  probably  the  law  would  have  been  the  same 
without  legislation,  the  English  common  law  of  crimes  prevails  in  the  city  of  Wasli- 
ington.  By  another  statute  entitled  *<  An  act  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,"  (Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  4,  p.  450,)  approved  March  :\ 
1831,  special  punishments  are  affixed  to  various  crimes  enumerated,  when  com- 
mitted in  the  District  of  Columbia.  But  conspiracy  is  not  one  of  the  crimec 
mentioned.     The  15th  section  of  that  act  provides : 

That  every  other  felony,  misdemeanor,  or  offence,  not  provided  for  by  this  act,  may.  and 
shall  be  punished  as  heretofore,  except  that  in  all  cases  where  whippings  is  part  or  the  whoir 
of  the  punishment,  except  in  the  cases  of  slaves,  the  court  shall  subititute  therefor  iaipn£<.>i)- 
nieut  in  the  county  jail,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months. 

And  the  16th  section  declares : 

That  all  definitions  and  descriptions  of  crimes,  all  fines,  forfeitures,  and  incapacities,  th« 
restitution  of  property,  or  the  payment  of  the  value  thereof,  and  every  other  matter  not  pnv 
vided  for  in  this  act,  be  and  the  same  shall  remain  as  heretofore. 

.  There  can  then  be  no- doubt  that,  under  the  English  common  law  of  crioacs. 
sanctioned  and  continued  by  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  in  the  District  »i 
Columbia,  the  5th  and  7th  articles  set  forth  offences  which  are  puni;»hable  a^ 
misdemeanors  by  the  laws  of  the  District. 

'Article  6  is  laid  under  the  statute  of  1861,  and  charges  that  the  respondent 
did  unlawfully  conspire  with  Lorenzo  Thomas,  by  force  to  seize,  take,  and 
possess  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Department  of  War,  and  thu 
with  intent  to  violate  and  disregard  the  act  entitled  *'  An  act  regulating  the 
tenure  of  certain  civil  offices."  The  words  used  in  the  conspiracy  act  of  1S61 
lea^re  room  for  argument  upon  the  point  raised  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
respondent.  I  admit  that  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  included  by  specific 
designation,  but  the  reasons  for  the  law  and  the  natural  interpretation  of  the 
language  justify  the  view  that  the  act  applies  to  the  District.  1  shall  refer  to  I 
a  single  authority  upon  the  point. 

The  internal  duties  act  of  August  2,  1813,  (Stat,  vol.  3,  p.  82,)  subjects,  ia, 
express  terms,  the  "  several  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of' 
Columbia''  to  the  payment  of  the  taxes  imposed;  upon  which  the  questioD 
arose  whether  Congress  has  power  to  impose  a  direct  tax  on  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, in  view  of  the  fact  that  by  the  Constitution  it  is  provided  that  "  lepre- 
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^entatioti  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States,  wlijch 
nay  be  included  within  the  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers." 

In  the  case  of  Longhboron^h  vs,  Blake,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  unanimously  decided,  in  a  brief  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  that 
ilthon^h  the  language  of  the  Constitution  apparently  excepts  the  District  of 
Oolnmbiafrom  the  imposition  of  direct  taxes,  yet  the  reason  of  the  thing  requires 
as  to  consider  the  District  as  being  comprehended,  in  this  respect,  within  the 
intention  of  the  Constitution.     (Lough,  tr^.  Blake,  5  Wheaton,  p.  317.) 

The  reasoning  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  its  conclusion  in  this  case  were  sat- 
isfactory to  the  bar  and  the  country,  and  no  person  has  deemed  it  worth  while 
to  raise  the  question  anew  under  the  direct  tax  act  of  August  5,  1861,  [Sts.  xii^ 
296,]  which  also  comprehends  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

But  the  logical  rules  of  construction  applicable  to  an  act  of  Congress  are  the 
same  as  those  applicable  to  the  Constitution.  An  act  of  Congress  and  the  Con- 
Btitntion  are  both  laws — ^nothing  more,  nothing  less — except  that  the  latter  is  of 
BuperioT  authority.  And  if,  in  the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  it  may  be 
satisfactorily  maintained  that  the  District  of  Columbia  is  to  be  deemed,  because 
of  the  reason  of  things,  to  be  comprehended  by  a  provision  of  the  Constitution 
which  in  words,  and  in  their  superficial  construction,  excludes  it,  must  not  the 
same  rule  of  construction  produce  the  same  result  in  the  determination  of  the 
legal  intent  and  import  of  an  act  of  Congress,  when  an  obscurity  exists  in  the 
latter  and  for  the  same  cause  ? 

The  7th  article  is  laid  upon  the  common  law,  and  charges  substantially  the 
9ame  ofiPences  as  those  charged  in  the  6th  article.  The  result  then  is,  that  the  5th 
and  7th  articles,  which  are  based  upon  the  common  law,  set  forth  substantially  the 
same  offences  which  are  set  forth  in  the  4th  and  6th  articles,  which  are  laid  upon 
the  statute  of  July  31, 1861 ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  validity  of  the 
oth  and  7th  articles,  it  is  practically  immaterial  whether  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  that  the  conspiracy  act  of  1861  does  not  include 
the  District  of  Columbia,  is  a  valid  suggestion  ur  not.  •  Not  doubting  that  the 
Senate  will  find  that  the  charge  of  conspiracy  is  sufficiently  laid  under  existing 
laws  in  all  the  articles,  I  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  evidence  by  which 
the  charge  is  supported. 

It  shonld  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  evidence  in  proof  of  conspiracy 
will  generally,  from  the  nature  of  the  crime,  be  circumstantial ;  and  this  case  in 
this  particular  is  no  exception  to  the  usual  experience  in  criminal  trials.  We 
find,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  allegations  in  the  first,  second,"  and  third  articles 
have  been  established,  that  the  President  was  engaged  in  an  unlawful  act:  If 
we  find  Lorenzo  Thomas  or  any  other  person  co-operating  with  him  upon  an 
a^eement  or  an  understanding,  or  an  assent  on  the  part  of  such  other  person 
to  the  prosecution  of  such  unlawfnl  undertaking,  an  actual  conspiracy  is  proved. 
The  existence  of  the  conspiracy  being  established,  it  is  then  competent  to  intro- 
duce the  statements  and  acts  of  the  parties  to  the  conspiracy,  made  and  done  while 
the  conspiracy  was  pending,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  design  ;  and  it  is  upon  this 
ground  that  testimony  has  been  offered  and  received  of  the  declarations  made 
hy  Lorenzo  Thomas,  one  of  the  parties  to  the  conspiracy,  subsequent  to  the  18th 
of  January,  1868,  or  perhaps  to  the  13th  of  January,  1868 — »the  day  on  which 
he  was  restored  to  the  office  of  Adjutant  General  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States  by  the  action  of  the  President,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  an  initial 
proceeding  on  his  part  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  his  unlawful  design— 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
War.  The  evidence  of  agreement  between  the  respondent  and  Thomas  is  found 
in  the  order  of  the  21st  of  February,  1868,  appointing  Thomas,  and  in  the  con- 
▼ersalion  which  occurred  at  the  time  the  order  was  placed  in  Thomas's  hands. 
The  counsel  for  the  respondent  at  this  point  was  involved  in  a  very  serious  diffi- 
colty.    'If  he  had  admitted  (which  he  took  care  not  to  do)  that  the  order  was 
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purely  a  military  one,  he  foresaw  that  the  respondent  would  he  involred  in  Ae 
crime  of  having  issued  a  military  order  which  did  not  pass  through  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  army,  and  thos  would  he  liable  to  impeachment  and  removal  frvm 
office  for  violating  the  law  of  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  entitled  <*An  act  makiD^ 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1868,  and  for  other  purposes."  If  he  had  declared  that  it  was  not  a  military 
order,  then  the  transaction  confessedly  was  in  the  nature  of  an  agreement 
between  the  President  and  Lorensso  Thomas ;  and  if  the  act  contemplated  b? 
that  agreement  was  an  unlawful  act,  or  if  the  act  were  lawful,  and  the  meua 
employed  for  accomplishing  it  were  unlawful,  then  clearly  the  charge  of  con- 
spiracy would  be  maintained.  Hence  he  was  careful  to  say,  in  denying  that  the 
order  was  a  military  order,  that  it  nevertheless  *'  invoked  that  spirit  of  military 
obedience  which  constitutes  the  strength  of  the  service."  And  further,  he  says 
of  Thomas,  that,  as  a  faithful  Adjutant  General  of  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
Interested  person  ally,  professionally,  and  patriotically  to  have  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  War  performed  in  a  temporary  vacancy,  was  it  not 
his  duty  to  accept  the  appointment  unless  he  knew  that  it  was  unlawful  to 
accept  it  1  The  admissions  and  statements  of  the  learned  counsel  are  to  tfae 
effect,  on  the  whole*  that  the  order  was  not  a  military  order,  nor  do  we  clahn  that 
it  was  a  military  order,  but  it  was  a  letter  addressed  to  Greiieral  Thomas,  which 
he  could  have  declined  altogether,  without  subjecting  himself  to  any  punish* 
ment  by  a  military  tribunal.  This  is  the  crucial  test  of  the  character  of  the 
paper  which  he  received,  and  on  which  he  proceeded  to  act.  Ignorance  of  the 
law,  according  to  the  old  maxim,  excuses  no  man ;  and  whether  General  Thonuus 
at  the  first  interview  he  had  with  the  President  on  the  18th  of  January,  1868, 
or  at  his  interview  with  him  on  the  day  when  he  received  the  letter  of  appoint- 
ment, knew  that  the  President  was  then  engaged  in  an  unlawful  act,  is  not 
material  to  this  inquiry.  The  President  knew  that  his  purpose  was  an  unlawful 
one,  and  he  then  and  there  induced  General  Thomas  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  unlawful  design.  If  General  Thomas  was  ignorant  of  the  ille- 
gal nature  of  the  transaction,  that  fact  furnishes  no  legal  defence  for  him,  even 
though  morally  it  might  be  an  excuse  for  his  conduct.  But  certainly  the  Preisi- 
dent,  who  did  know  the  illegal  nature  of  the  proceeding,  cannot  excuse  himself 
by  asserting  that  his  co-conspirator  was  at  the  time  ignorant  of  the  illegal  nature 
of  the  business  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

It  being  proved,  that  the  respondent  was  engaged  in  an  unlawful  under- 
taking in  his  attempt  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War,  that  by  an  agreement  or  understanding  between  Gren- 
eral  Thomas  and  himself  they  were  to  co-operate  in  carrying  this  purpose  into 
execution,  and  it  being  proved,  alto,  that  the  purpose  itself  was  unlawful,  ail  the 
elements  of  a  conspiracy  are  fully  established  ;  and  it  only  remains  to  examine  the 
testimony  in  order  that  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy  may  more  clearly  appear, 
and  the  means  by  which  the  purpose  was  to  be  accomplished  may  be  more  fully 
understood. 

The  statement  of  the  President  in  his  message  to  the  Senate  under  date  of  12th 
of  December,  1867,  discloses  the  depth  of  his  feeling  and  the  intensity  of  his  pur- 
pose in  regard  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton.  In  that  message  he  speaks  of  the 
bill  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices  at  the  time  it  was  before  him  for 
consideration.  He  says  :  **  The  bill  had  not  then  become  a  law  ;  the  limitation 
upon  the  power  of  removal  was  not  yet  imposed,  and  there  was  yet  time  to  make 
any  changes.  If  any  one  of  those  gentlemen  (meaning  the  members  of  hiscabinet) 
had  then  said  to  me  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  provisions-  of  that  bill  in 
case  it  became  a  law,  I' should  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  as  to  his  removal." 

When,  in  the  summer  of  1867,  the  respondent  became  satisfied  that  Mr.  Stanton 
not  only  did  not  enter  into  the  President's  schemes,  but  was  opposed  to  them,  and  he 
determined  upon  his  suspension  and  final  removal  from  the  office  of  tiecretary  for 
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the  Department  of  War,  he  knew  well  that  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  Mr. 
Stanton  was  very  great,  and  that  they  would  not  accept  his  removal  and  an 
appointment  to  that  important  place  of  any  person  of  doubtful  position,  or  whose 
quaIifi«Ation8  were  not  known  to  the  country.  Hence  he  sought,  through  the  sus- 
pension of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of  General  Grant  as  Secretary  of  War 
ad  mteriw^  to  satisfy  the  country  for  the  moment,  but  with  the  design  to  prepare 
the  way  thereby  for  the  introduction  into  the  War  Department  of  one  of  his  own 
creatures.  At  that  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the 
appointment  of  General  Grant  were  made  under  and  oy  virtue  of  the  act  regnlating 
the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices;  and  although  the  conduct  of  the  President  during 
a  period  of  nearly  six  months  in  reference  to  that  office  was  in  conformity  to  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act,  it  was  finally  declared  by  him  that  what  he  had  done  had  been 
done  in  conformity  to  the  general  power  which  he  claims,  under  theGonBtitu<r. 
lion,  and  that  he  did  not  in  any  way  recognise  the  act  as  consCStutional  or  binding 
upon  him.  His  message  to  the  Senate  of  the  12th  of  December  was  framed  appar- 
ently in  obedience  to  the  tenure-of-office  act.  •  He  charged  Mr.  Stanton  with  miscon- 
dnct  in  offiire,  which,  by  that  act,  had  been  made  a  ground  for  the  suspension  of  a  civil 
officer;  be  furnished  reasons  and  evidence  of  misconduct  which,  as  he  alleged,  had 
been  eatiafaetory  to  him,  and  he  furnished  such  reasons  and  evidence  within 
twenty  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  next  following  the  day  of  suspension. 
All  this  was  in  conformity  to  the  statute  of  March  2,  1867.  The  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  evidence  and  reasons  furnished  by  the  President,  and  in 
conformity  to  that  act  passed  a  resolution,  adopted  on  the  13th  of  January,  1868, 
•declaring  that  the  reasons  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  Senate,  and  that  Mr.  Stanton 
was  restored  to  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War.  Up  to  that 
time  there  had  been  no  official  statement  or  declaration  by  the  President  that  he 
had  not  acted  under  the  tenure-of-office  act ;  but  he  now  assumed  that  that  act 
had  no  binding  force,  and  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  lawfully  restored  to  the  office 
of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  the  Senate,  General  Grant  at  once  sur- 
rendered the  office  to  Mr.  Stanton.  This  act  upon  his  part  filled  the  President 
with  indignation  both  towards  General  Grant  and  Mr.  Stanton,  and  from  that 
day  he  seems  to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  a  settled  and  criminal  purpose 
to  destroy  General  Grant  and  to  secure  the  removal  of  Mr  Stanton.  During 
the  month  following  the  restoration  of  Mr..  Stanton  the  President  attempted  to 
carry  out  his  purpose  by  various  and  tortuous  methods.  First,  he  endeavored 
to  secure  the  support  of  General  Sherman.  On  two  occasions,  as  is  testified 
by  General  Sherman,  on  the  27th  and  3l8t  of  January,  he  tendered  him  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  It  occurred  very  naturally  to 
Creneral  Sherman  to  inquire  of  the  President  whether  Mr.  Stanton  would 
retire  voluntarily  from  the  office;  and  also  to  ask  the  President  what  he 
was  to  do^  and  whether  he  would  resort  to  force  if  Mr.  Stanton  would  not 
yield.  The  President  answered,  "  Oh,  he  will  make  no  objection ;  you  pre- 
sent the  order  and  he  will  retire."  Upon  a  doubt  being  expressed  by  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  the  President  remarked,  '*  I  know  him  better  than  you  do ;  he 
is  cowardly."  The  President  knew  Mr.  Stanton  too  well  to  entertain  any 
each  opinion  of  his  courage  as  he  gave  in  his  answer  to  General  Sherman  ;  the 
Becret  of  the  proceeding,  undoubtedly,  was  this :  He  desired  in  the  first  place 
to  induce  General  Sherman  to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim 
upon  the  assurance  on  his  part  that  Mr.  Stanton  would  retire  willingly  from  his 
position,  trusting  that  when  General  Sherman  was  appointed  to  and  had  accepted 
the  place  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  he  could  oe  induced,  either  upon  the 
suggestion  of  the  President  or  under  the  influence  of  a  natural  disinclination  on 
his  part  fo  fail  in  the  accomplishment  of  anything  which  he  had  undertaken,  to 
seize  the  War  Department  by  force.  The  President  very  well  knew  that  if 
Creneral  Sherman  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  he  would 
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be  ready  at  the  earliest  moment  to  relinqnish  it  into  the  hands  of  the  President, 
and  thus  he  hoped  through  the  agencj  of  General  Sherman  to  8f  core  the  po^ 
session  of  th(p  I)epa«tment  for  one  of  his  favorites. 

During  the  period  from  the  13lh  day  of  January  to  the  21st  of  February  he 
made  an  attempt  to  enlist  General  George  H.  Thomas  in  the  same  unlawful 
tujdertaking.  Here,  also,  he  was  disappointed.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  from 
Auguat  last,  the  time  when  he  entered  systematically  upon  his  purpose  to  remove 
Mr.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  he  has  attempt- 
ed to  secure  the  purpose  he  had  in  view  through  the  personal  influence  and  services 
of  the  three  principal  officers  of  the  army ;  and  that  he  has  met  with  disappointment 
in  each  case.  Under  these  circumstances  nothing  remained  for  the  respondent 
but  to  seize  the  office  by  an  open,  wilful,  defiant  violation  of  law ;  and  as  it  wae 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  that  he  should  obtain  the  sup- 
port of  some  one,  aifQ  as  his  experience  had  satisfied  him  that  no  person  of  capa- 
city, or  respectability,  or  patriotism  would  unite  with  him  in  his  unlawfal 
enterpiise,  he  sought  the  assistance  and  aid  of  Lorenzo  Thomas.  This  man,  as 
you  have  seen  him,  is  an  old  man,  a  broken  man,  a  vain  man,  a  weak  man, 
utterly  incapable  of  performing  any  important  public  service  in  a  manner  credit- 
able to  the  country ;  but  possessing,  nevertheless,  all  the  qualities  and  charac- 
teristics of  a  subservient  instrument  and  tool  of  ah  ambitious,  unscrupulous 
man.  He  readily  accepted  the  place  which  the  President  o£Fered  him,  and 
there  is  no  douht  that  the  declarations  which  he  made  to  Wilkeson,  Burleigh 
and  Karsner,  were  made  when  he  entertained  the  purpose  of  executing  them, 
and  made  also  in  the  belief  that  they  wei'e  entirely  justified  by  the  orders  which 
he  had  received  from  the  President,  and  that  the  execution  of  his  purpose  to 
seize  the  War  Department  by  force  would  be  acceptable  to  the  President  That 
he  threatened  to  use  force  there  is  no  doubt  from  the  testimony,  for  he  has  him- 
self confessed  substantially  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  by  all  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  who  have  testified  to  that  fact. 

These  statements  were  made  by  Thomas  on  and  after  the  Slst  of  FebmaTj, 

when  he  received  his  letter  of  authority,  in  writing,  to  take  possession  of  the 

War  Department.     The  agreement  between  the  President  and  Thomas  was 

consummated  on  that  day.     With  one  mind  they  were  then,  and  on  subsequent 

*  days,  engaged  and  up  to  the  present  time  they  are  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  get 

Possession  of  the  War  Department.  Mr.  Stanton,  as  the  Senate  by  its  resolution 
as  declared,  being  the  lawful  Secretary  of  War,  this  proceeding  on  their  part  was 
an  unlawful  proceeding.  It  had  in  view  an  unlawful  purpose ;  it  was  therefore  in 
contemplation  of  the  law  a  conspiracy,  and  the  President  is  consequently  bound  by 
the  declarations  made  by  Thomas  in  regard  to  taking  possession  of  the  War 
Department  by  force.  Thomas  admits  that  on  the  night  of  the  21st  it  was  his 
purpose  to  use  force ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  his  mind  bad  undergone 
a  change  and  he  then  resolved  not  to  use  force.  We  do  not  know  precisely  the 
hour  when  his  mind  underwent  this  change,  but  the  evidence  discloses  Uiat 
upon  his  return  from  the  supreme  court  of  the  District,  where  he  had  been 
arraigned  upon  a  complaint  ikade  by  Mr.  Stanton,  which,  accoiding  to  the  tes- 
timony, was  12  o'clock,  or  thereabouts,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  President; 
and  it  is  also  in  evidence  that  at  or  about  the  same  time  the  President  had  an 
interview  with  General  Emory,  from  whom  he  learned  that  that  officer  would 
not  obey  a  command  of  the  President  unless  it  passed  through  General  Grant., 
as  required  by  law. 

The  President  understood  perfectly  well  that  he  could  neither  obtain  force 
from  General  Grant  nor  transmit  an  order  through  General  Grant  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  purpose  manifestly  unlawful ;  and  inasmuch  as  Gkneral 
Emory  had  indicated  to  him,  in  the  most  distinct  and  emphatic  manner,  his 
opinion  that  the  law  requiring  all  orders  to  pass  through  tlie  headquarters  of  tbe 
General  commanding  was  constitutional,  indicating  also  his  purpose  to  obey  tbe 
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law,  it  was  apparent  that  at  tbat  moment  the  President  could  have  had  no  hope 
of  obtaining  p)88e86ioh  of  the  Department  of  War  hj  force.  It  is  a  singular 
coincidence  in  the  history  of  this  case  that  at  or  about  tbfe  same  time  General 
Thomas  had  an  interview  with  the  President  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  not  be  wiae  to  resort  to  force. 

The  President*  has  sought  to  show  his  good  intention  by  the  fact  that,  on  the 
22d  or  the  24th  of  February,  he  nominated  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  sen.,  as  Secre- 
tary for  the  Department  of  War.  Mr.  Ewing  is  not  an  unknown  man.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department.  His  abili- 
ties are  undoubted,  but  at  the  time  of  his  nomination  he  was  in  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  bis  age,  and  there  was  no  probability  that  he  would  hold  the  office  a  moment 
longer  than  his  sense  of  public  duty  required.  It  was  the  old  game  of  the  Presi- 
dent— ^the  office  in  the  hands  of  his  own  tool  or  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  would 
gladly  vacate  it  at  any  moment.  This  was  the  necessity  of  his  position,,  and 
throws  light  upon  that  part  of  his  crime  which  is  set  forth  in  the  eleventh  article. 
For,  in  fact,  his  crime  is  one — the  subversion  of  the  government.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  we  are  compelled  to  deal  with  minor  acts  of  criminality  by 
which  he  hoped  to  consummate  this  greatest  of  crimes. 

In  obedience  to  this  necessity  he  appointed  Grant,  hoping  to  use  him  and  his 
influence  with  the  army,  and  failing  in  this,  to  get  possession  of  the  place  and 
fill  it  with  one  of  his  own  satellites.  Foiled  and  disappointed  in  this  scheme, 
be  songht  to  use,  first,  General  ShermatI,  then  General  George  H.  Thomas,  then 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  sen.,  knowing  that  neither  of  these  gentlemen  would 
retain  the  office  for  any  length  of  time.  There  were  men  in  the  country  who 
would  have  accepted  the  office  and  continued  in  it,  and  obeyed  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws.  Has  he  named '  any  such  person ;  has  he  suggested  any  such 
person  ?  '  His  appointments  and  suggestions  of  appointments  have  been  of  two 
sorts — ^honorable  men,  who  would  upt  continue  in  the  office,  or  dishonorable, 
worthless  men,  who  were  not  fit  to  hold  the  office.    * 

The  name  of  General  Cox,  of  Ohio,  was  mentioned  in  the  public  journals ; 
it  was  mentioned,  probably,  to  the  President.  *  Did  it  meet  with  favor  ?  Did 
he  send  his  name  to  the  Senate  ?     No. 

General  Cox  if  he  had  accepted  the  office  at  all,  would  have  done  so  with  the 
expectation  of  holding  it  till  March,  1869,  and  with  the  purpose  of  executing' 
the  duties  of  the  trust  according  to  the  laws  and  the  Constitution.  These  were 
purposes  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  President's  schemes  of  usurpation.  But 
is  it  to  be  presumed  or  imagined  that  when  the  President  issued  his  order  for 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  his  letter  of  authority  to  Lorenzo  Thomas,  on  the 
2l8t  of  February,  he  had  any  purpose  of  appointing  Mr.  Ewing  Secretary  of 
War  ?  Certainly  not.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  he  informs  his  cabinet  that 
Stanton  is  removed,  and  that  Thomas  has  possession  of  the  office.  He  then  so 
believed.  Thomas  had  deceived  Or  misled  him.  On  the  22d  instant  he  had 
discovered  that  Stanton  held  on  to  the  place,  and  that  Emory  could  not  be  relied 
upon  for  force. 

What  was  now  his  necessity  ?  Simply  a  resort  to  his  old  policy.  He  saw 
that  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  impeachment  if  possible,  and  also  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate  to  a  nomination  which  would  work  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  and  thus  he  would  triumph  over  his  enemies  and  obtain  condonation 
for  his  crimes  of  the  21st  of  February.  A  well-laid  scheme,  but  destined  to  fail 
and  to  famish  evidence  of  his  own  guilty  purposes.  With  the  office  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Ewing,  he  foresaw  that  for  the  prosecution  of  his  own  plans 
the  place  would  always  be  vacant. 

Thus  has  this  artful  man  pursued  the  great  purpose  of  his  life.  Consider 
the  other  circumstances.  On  the  1st  of  oeptember  last  General  Emory  Vf^a 
Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  department  of  Washington.  He  has  exhib* 
ited  such  sterling  honesty  and  vigorous  patriotism  in  these  recent  troubles  and 
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during  tbe  war,  tliat  he  can  bear  a  reference  to  his  preyiona  history,     fie  was 
bom  in  Maryland,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  the  public  min^  of  the  North 

Sneetioned  his  fidelity  to  the  Union.  His  g^reat  services  and  untarnished  record 
nring  the  war  are  a  complete  defence  against  all  suspicion,  but  is  it  too  much 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Johnson  entertained  the  hope  that  Crenerai  Emory  might 
be  made  an  inptriiment  of  his  ambition?  Nobly  has  Greneral  Bmory  undeceived 
the  President  and  gained  additional  renown  in  the  country.  In  General  Lorenzo 
Thomas  the  President  was  not  deceived.  His  complicity  in  recent  unlawful 
>  proceedings  justifies  the  suspicions  entertained  by  the  country  in  1861  and  1862 
touching  his  loyalty.  Thomas  and  the  President  are  in  accord.  In  case  of  the 
acquittal  of  the  President,  they  are  to  iBsue  an  order  to  General  Grant  putting 
Thomas  in  possession  of  the  reports  of  the  army  to  the  War  Department. 

Is  there  nut  in  all  this  evidence  of  the  President's  criminal  intention  ?  Is 
not  his  whole  cours^marked  by  duplicity,  deception,  and  fraud  ?  "All  things 
are  construed  against  the  wrong-doer,"  is  the  wise  and  just  mazim  of  the  law. 
Has  he  not  trifled  with  and  deceived  the  Senate  7  Has  he  not  attempted  to 
accomplish  an  unlawftil  purpose  by  disingenuous,  tortuous,  criminal  means  I 
His  criminal  intent  is  in  his  wilful  violation  of  the  law,  and  his  criminal  intent 
is  moreover  abundantly  proved  by  all  the  circumstances  attending  tjie  violation 
of  the  law. 

His  final  resort  for  safety  was  to  the  Senate,  praying  for  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Ewing.  On  the  21st  of  February  he  hoped  that  Stanton  would  yield  wil- 
lingly, or  that  Emory  could  be  used  to  remove  him.  On  the  22d  he  knew  that 
Stanton  was  determined  to  remain,  that  Emory  would  not  furnish  assistance, 
that  it  was  useless  to  appeal  to  Grant.  He  returns  to  his  old  plan  of  filling 
the  War  Office  by  the  appointment  of  a  man  who  would  yield  the  place  at  any 
moment ;  and  now  he  ashk  you  to  accept  an  act  as  his  justification  wnich  act  was 
the  last  resort  of  a  criminal  attempting  to  escape  the  judgment  due  to  his  crimes. 
Upon  this  view  of  the  law  and  the  facts,  we  demand  a  conviction  of  the  respond- 
ent upon  articles  four,  five,  six  and  seven  exhibited  against  him  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  evidence  introduced  tending  to  show  a  conspiracy  between  Johnson  and 
Thomas  to  get  possession  of  the  War  Department  tends  also,  connected  with 
other  facts,  to  show  the  purpose  of  the  President  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
Treasury  Department  Bearing  in  mind  his  claim  that  he  can  suspend  or 
remove  from  office,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  any  civil 
officer,  and  bearing  in  mind  also  that  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
supports  this  claim,  and  every  obstacle  to  the  possession  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  removed.  If  the  Secretary  should  decline  to  co-operate,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  for  the  President  to  remove  him  from  office  and  place  the 
Treasury  Department  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  own  creatures. 

Upon  the  appointment  of  Ttjomas  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  the  Presi- 
dent caused  notice  to  be  given  thereof  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  accom- 
panied with  the  direction,  under  the  President's  own  hand,  to  that  officer  to  govern 
himself  accordingly.  It  is  also  proved  that  on  the  22d  day  of  December  Mr. 
Johnson  appointed  Mr.  Cooper,  who  had  been  his  private  secretary  and  intimate 
friend,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  evidence  fully  sustains  the  statements  made  in  the  opening  argument  of 
Manager  Butler,  in  support  of  article  nine.  The  facts  in  regard  to  General 
Emory's  interview  with  the  President  were  then  well  known  to  the  managers, 
and  the  argument  and  view  presented  in  the  opening  contain  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  said  upon  that  article. 

The  learned  counsel  who  opened  the  case  for  the  President  seems  not  to  have 
oomprehended  the  nature  of  the  offence  set  forth  in  the  10th  article.  His 
remarks  upon  that  article  proceeded  upon  the  idea  that  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives arraign  the  President  for  slandering  or  libelling  the  Congress  of  tlie 
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United  Stetee.  No  each  ofiPence  is  cbarged ;  nor  is  it  claimed  by  the  maa- 
agera  that  it  would  be  possible  for  Mr.  Johnson,  or  any  other  person,  to 
libel  or  slander  the  government.  It  is  for  no  purpose  of  protection  or  indemnity 
or  punishment  that  we  arraign  Mr.  Johnson  for  words  spoken  in  Washington, 
Cleveland,  and  St.  Louts.  We  do  not  arraign  him  for  the  words  spoken;  but 
the  charge  in  substance  is,  that  a  man  who  could  utter  the  words,  which,  as  is 
proved,  wefe  uttered  by  him,  is  unfit  for  the  office  he  holds.  We  claim  that  the 
common  law  of  crimes,  as  understood  and  enforced  by  Parliament  in  cases  of 
impeachment,  is  in  substance  this :  that  no  person  in  office  shall  do  any  act  con- 
trary to  the  good  morals  of  the  office ;  and  that,  when  any  officer  is  guilty  of 
an  act  contrary  to  the  good  morals  of  the  office  which  he  holds,  that  act  is  a 
misdemeanor  for  the  purpose  of  impeachment  and  removal  from  office. 

Judge  Chase  was  impeached,  and  escaped  conviction  by  four  votes  only,  for 
words  spoken  from  the  bench  of  the  circuit  court  sitting  in  Baltimore; 
words  which  are  decorous  and  reputable  when  compared  with  the  utterances  of 
Mr.  Johnson.  Judge  Humphreys  was  convicted  and  removed  from  office  for 
words  spoken,  treasonable  in  character,  but  not  as  much  calculated  to  weaken  and 
brin^  the  government  of  the  United  States  into  contempt  as  were  the  words 
uttered  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  speech  of  the  18th  of  August,  1866.  Judge 
Humphreys  was  convicted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  senators,  nineteen  of 
whom  now  sit  on  this  trial.  If  a  magistrate  can  ever  be  guilty,  for  words  dpoken, 
of  an  impeachable  misdemeanor,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  so 
guilty. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  in  comparison,  or  in  contrast,  the  natnre  of  the  language 
used  by  Chase,  Humphreys,  and  Johnson,  as  set  forth  in  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment preferred  in  the  several  cases. 

The  eighth  article  in  the  case  of  Chase  is  in  these  words : 

And  whereas  mutaal  respect  and  confideneebetween  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  the  indiyidual  States,  and  between  the  people  and  those  governments,  respect- 
ively,  are  highly  conducive  to  that  public  harmony  without  which  there  can  be  no  public 
happiness,  yet  the  said  Samuel  Chase,  disregardiug  the  duties  and  dignity  of  his  judicial 
character,  did,  at  the  circuit  court  for  the  mstrict  of  Maryland,  held  at  Baltimore  in  the 
month  of  May,  1803,  pervert  his  official  right  and  duty  to  address  the  f^rand  jury  then  and 
there  assembled,  on  the  matters  coming  within  the  province  of  the  said  jury,  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  to  the  said  grand  jury  an  intemperate  and  inflammatory  political  harangue,  with 
intent  to  excite  the  fears  and  resentment  of  the  said  grand  jury,  ana  of  the  good  people  of 
Maryland  against  their  State  government  and  constitution,  a  conduct  highly  censurable  in 
any,  but  peculiarly  indecent  and  unfoeeoming  in  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  said  Samuel  Chase,  then  and  there,  under  pretence  of  exercising 
his  judicial  right  to  address  the  said  grand  jury  as  aforesaid,  did,  in  a  manner  highly  unwar- 
rantable, endeavor  to  excite  the  odium  of  the  said  grand  jury,  and  of  the  good  people  of  Mary- 
land, against  the  government  of  the  United  States,  by  delivering  opinions  which,  even  if  the 
iadiciary  were  competent  to  their  expression,  on  a  suitable  occasion  and  in  a  proper  manner, 
were,  at  that  time,  and  as  delivered  by  him,  highly  indecent,  extrajudicial,  and  tending  to 
prostitute  the  high  judicial  character  with  whicn  he  was  invested  to  the  low  purpose  of  an 
electioneering  partisan. 

The  fii^t  article  against  Humphreys  was  as  follows : 

That,  regardless  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  unmindful  of  the  duties 
of  his  said  office,  and  in  violation  of  th^ sacred  obligation  of  his  official  oath,  **to  administer 
justice  without  respect  to  persons,"  "  and  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  all  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  him  as  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  several  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  agreeable  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States," 
the  said  West  H.  Humphreys,  on  the  29th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  I860,  in  the  city  of  Nash- 
ville, in  said  State,  the  said  West  H.  Humphreys  then  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  owing  allegiance  thereto,  and  then  and  uiere  being  iudge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  several  disto'icts  of  said  State,  at  a  public  meeting  on  the  day  and  year 
last  aforesaid,  held  in  said  city  of  Nashville,  and  in  the  hearing  of  divers  persons  then  and  tnere 
present,  did  endeavor  by  public  speech  to  incite  revolt  and  rebellion  within  said  State  aeainst 
the  Constitution  and  government  of  the  United  States,  and  did  then  and  there  publicly 
declare  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  people  of  said  State,  bv  an  ordinance  of  secession,  to 
absolve  themselves  from  all  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  thereofl 
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Tbe  offence  with  which  Humphreys  is  charged  io  this  article  was  committed 
on  the  29tb  day  of  December,  1860,  before  the  fall  of  Sumter,  and  when  only 
one  State  had  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession.  The  declaration  was  merelj 
a  declaration  in  a  pnblic  speech  that  the  State  of  Tennessee  had  the  right  to 
secede  from  tbe  Union. 

The  President,  in  his  speech  of  the  ISth  of  August,  1866,  at  Washington, 
says : 

We  have  witnessed  in  one  department  of  tbe  governnient  every  effort,  as  it  were,  to  pre- 
vent the  restoration  of  peace,  harmony,  and  nnion ;  we  have  seen,  as  it  were,  banfring'  upon 
the  ▼'^r^  of  the  govemment,  as  it  were,  a  body  eallinfi^  or  assamiDi^  to  be  tbe  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  when  it  was  but  a  Congress  of  a  part  of  the  States ;  we  have  seen  Congress 
assuming  to  be  for  the  Union  when  every  step  they  took  was  to  perpetuate  dissolution,  and 
make  dissolution  permanent.  We  have  seen  every  step  that  has  been  taken,  instead  of  bringin;^ 
about  reconciliation  and  harmony,  has  been  legislation  that  took  the  character  of  penalties, 
retaliation,  and  revenge.  This  has  been  the  course ;  this  has  been  the  policy  of  one  depart* 
mcnt  of  your  govern menL 

These  words  have  been  repeated  bo  frequently,  and  the  public  ear  is  so  much 
accustomed  to  them,  that  they  have  apparently  lost  their  influence  upon  the 
public  mind.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  these  words,  as  baa  been  proved 
by  the  experience  of  two  years,  were  but  the  expression  of  a  fixed  purpose  of  the 
President,  llis  design  was  to  impair,  to  undeimine,  and,  if  possible*  to  destroy  the 
iufluence  of  Congress  in  the  country.  Having  accomplished  this  result,  the  way 
would  tben  have  been  open  to  him,  for  the  prosecution  of  his  criminal  design,  to 
reconstruct  ^he  government  in  the  interest  of  the  rebels,  and,  through  his  infla- 
ence  with  them,  to  8<'cure  his  own  election  to  the  presidency  in  1868.  It  must, 
however,  be  apparent  that  the  words  iji  tbe  speech  of  Mr.  Johnson  are  of  graver 
import  than  the  words  which  were  spoken  by  Judge  Chase  to  the  grand  jury 
at  Baltimore,  or  those  uttered  by  Judge  Humphreys  to  the  people  of  Tennes- 
see. And  yet  Lbe  latter  was  convicied  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  this  Senate ; 
and  the  former  escaped  conviction  by  four  votes  only.  These  words  are  of 
graver  import,  not  merely  in  the  circumstance  that  they  assail  a  department  of 
the  government,  but  in  the  circumstance  that  they  were  uttered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  in  his  capacity  as  Pres- 
ident of  tbe  United  States,  when  receiving  the  congratulations  and  support  of  a 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  country,  tendered  to  him  in  his  office  as  Chief 
Magistrate.  Judge  Chase,  although  a  high  officer  of  the  government,  was  witL- 
out  p<  'litical  influence  and  without  patronage ;  his  personal  and  official  relations 
were  limited,  and  his  remarks  were  addressed  to  the  grand  jury  of  a  judicial  dis- 
trict  of  the  country  merely. 

Judge  Humphreys  was  comparatively  unknown ;  and  although  his  words  were 
calculated  to  excite  the  citizens  of  Tennessee,  and  induce  them  to  engage  in 
unconstitutional  undertakings,  his  influence  was  limited  measurably  to  the  people  • 
of  that  .State. 

Mr.  Johnson  addressed  tbe  whole  country ;  and  holding  in  his  hands  tbe 
immense  patronage  and  influence  belonging  to  the  office  of  President,  he  was 
able  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  declarations  he  then  made.  The  nature  of 
the  respondent's  oflienoe  is  illustrated  by  the  law  in  reference  to  the  duty  of 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  although  the  law  is  uot  applicable  to  the 
President. 

Any  officer  or  soldier  who  shall  use  contemptuous  or  disrespectful  words  against  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  against  the  Vice  President  thereof,  against  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  cashiered  or  otherwise  punfehed,  as  a  coart-martial  shall  direct. 
(Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  2,  p.  360,  April  10,  1866.) 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  Judge  Chase,  as  is  stated  by  Mr.  Dane  in  his 
•'Abridgment,"  (vol.  7,  chap.  222)— 

On  the  whole  evidence,  it  remained  in  doubt  what  words  he  did  utter.    The  proof  of  sedi- 
tions intent  rested  solely  on  the  words  themselves ;  and  as  the  words  were  not  clearly  proved,  ^ 
the  intent  was  in  doubt. 
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In  tho  case  of  Mr.  Johnson  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  words  uttered;  they 
Lave  been  fully  and  explicitly  proved.  Indeed,  they  are  not  denied  by  the 
respondent.  The^unlawful  intent  with  which  he  uttered  the  words  not  only 
appears  from  the  character  of  the  language  employed,  but  it  is  proved  by  the 
history  of  his  administration.  In  his  message  of  the  22d  of  June,  1866,  relating 
to  the  constitutional  amendment,  in  hia  annual  message  of  December,  1866,  and 
in  numerous  other  declarations,  he  has  questioned,  and  substantially  denied,  the 
legality  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  trial  of  Jndcre  Chase  it  was  admitted  by  the  respondent  "  that  for  a 
judge  to. utter  seditious  sentiments  with  intent  to  excite  sedition  would  be  an 
impeachable  offence."  (Dane's  Abridgement,  vol.  7,  c  222.)  And  this,  not 
under  the  act  known  as  "the  sedition  act;"  fur  that  had  been  previously 
repealed ;  but  upon  the  general  principle-  that  an  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
administer  the  law,  has  no  right  to  use  language  calculated  to  stir  up  resistance 
to  the  law.  If  this  be  true  of  a  judge,  with  stronger  reason  it  is  true  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  he  should  set  an  example  of  respect  for  all 
the  departments  of  the  government,  and  of  reverence  for  and  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

The  speeches  made  by  the  President  at  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis,  which  have 
been  proved  and  are  found  in  the  record  of  the  case,  contain  numerous  passages 
similar  in  character  to  that  extracted  from  his  speech  of  the  18lh  of  August, 
1866,  and  all  calculated  and  designed  to  impair  the  just  authority  of  C^ ingress. 
AVhile  these  declarations  have  not  been  made  the  basis  of  substantive  charges 
in  the  articles  of  impeachment,  they  furnish  evidence  of  the  unlawful  intent  of . 
the  President  in  his  utterance  of  the  I8th  of  August,  and  also  of  the  fact  that 
that  utterance  was  not  due  to  any  temporary  excitement  or  transient  purpose 
which  passed  away  with  the  occasion  which  had  called  it  forth.  1 1  was  a  declara- 
tion made  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  design,  which  had  obtained  such  entire 
control  of^  his  nature  that  whenever  he  addressed  public  assemblies  he  gave 
expression  to  it.  The  evidence  which  has  been  submitted  by  the  respondent 
bearing  upon  the  tenth  article  indicates  a  purpose,  in  argument,  to  excuse  the 
President  upon  the  ground  that  the  remarks  of  the  people  stimulated,  irritated, 
and  excited  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  not  wholly  responsible  for  what 
he  said.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  exhibit  great  weakness  of  character;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  true.  The  taunts  and  gibes  of  the  people  served 
ouly  to  draw  from  him  those  declarations  which  were  in  accord  with  the  purpose 
of  hi8  life.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  all  his  political  declarations  made 
at  Cleveland  and  at  St.  Louis,  though  made  under  excitement,  are  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  declarations  made  by  him  in  the  East  Room  of  the  Executive 
Mansion,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1866,  when  he  was  free  from  any  disturbing 
influence, and  expressed  himself  with  all  the  reserve  of  which  his  nature  is  capable. 

The  blasphemous  utterances  at  St.  Louis  cannot  be  aggravated  by  me,  nor 
can  they  be  extenuated  by  anything  which  counsel  for  the  respondent  can  offer. 
They  exhibit  the  character  ot'  the  speaker. 

Upon  these  facts,  thus  proved,  and  the  views  presented,  we  demand  the  con- 
viction of  the  respondent  of  the  misdemeanors  charged  in  the  tenth  article. 

Article '  eleven  sets  forth  that  the  object  of  the  President  in  most  of  the 
offences  alleged  in  the  preceding  articles  was  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
act  passed  March  2,  1867,  entitled,  "  An  act  for  the  more  efficient  government 
of  the  rebel  States."  It  is  well  known,  officially  and  publicly,  that  on  tho  29th 
^of  May,  1865,  Mr.  Johnson  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
government  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  that  proclamation  was  followed  by  other 
proclamations,  issued  durjng  the  next  four  months,  for  the  government  of  the 
several  States  which  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  Upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  Mr.  Johnson  entered  upon  the  office  of  President  in  a  manner  which 
iudicated  that,  in  his  judgment,  he  had  been  long  destined  to  fill  the  place,  and 
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that  the  powers  of  the  office  were  to  he  exercised  hj  him  without  regard  to  tie 
other  departments  of  the  government.  In  his  proclamation  of  the  29th  of  May, 
and  in  all  the  proclamations  relating  to  the  same  suhject,  he  had  assumed  that 
in  his  office  as  President,  he  was  the  **  Onited  States/'  for  the  parpose  of 
deciding  whether  under  the  Constitution  the  government  of  a  State  was  repuh- 
lican  in  form  or  not;  although  hj  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  it  is  declared 
that  this  power  is  specially  vested  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress.  In  these 
proclamations  he  assumed,  without  authority  of  law,  to  appoint,  and  he  did 
appoint,  governors  of  the  several  States,  thus  organized.  In  fine,  hetween  the 
29th  of  May,  1865,  and  the  assembling  of  Congress  in  December  of  that  year, 
he  exercised  sovereign  power  over  the  territory  and  people  of  the  eleven  States 
that  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion. 

On  the  assembling  of  Congress,  in  the  month  of  December,  he  informed  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Union  was  restored,  and  that 
nothing  remained  for  the  two  bouses  but  severally  to  accept  as  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives such  loyal  men  as  had  been  elected  by  the  legislatures  and  people 
of  the  several  States.  Congress  refused  to  ratify  or  to  recognize  those  proceed- 
ings  upon  the  part  of  the  Prescient  as  legal  or  proper  proceedings,  and  from  that 
time  forward  he  has  been  engaged  in  various  projectsfor  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  on  any  other  plan  than  that  which  he  had 
inaugurated.  In  the  execution  of  this  design  he  attempted  to  deprive  Congress 
of  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  country ;  hence  it  was  that,  among  other 
things,  on  the  18th  day  of  August,  1866,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  as  set  forth 
in  the  10th  and  11th  articles,  he  did  in  a  public  speech  declare  and  affirm  in 
substance  that  the  39th  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  not  a  Congress 
authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  exercise  legislative  power  under  the  same ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  Congress  of  only  a  part  of  the  States. 

In  the  further  execution  of  his  purpose  to  prevent  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Union  upon  any  plan  except  that  which  he  had  inaugurated,  he  attempted 
to  prevent  the  ratification  by  the  several  States  of  the  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution knolvn  as  article  fourteen.  By  the  Constitution  the  Piesident  has 
no  power  to  participate  in  amendments  or  in  propositions  for  amendments 
thereto ;  yet,  availing  himself  of  the  circumstance  of  the  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  13th  day  of  June,  1866,  request- 
ing the  President  to  submit  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  the  said 
additional  article  to  the  ConsUtution  of  the  United  States,  he  sent  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  message  in  writing,  in  which  he  says  : 

Even  in  ordinary  times  any  ouestlon  of  amending  the  Constitution  must  be  jastly  regarded 
as  of  paramoant  importance.  This  importance  is  at  the  present  time  enhanced  by  toe  fact 
that  the  joint  resolution  ^aa  not  submitted  by  the  two  houses  for  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and[  that  of  the  thirty-six  States  which  constitnte  the  Union,  eleven  are  excluded  from 
representation  in  either  house  of  Congress,  although,  with  the  single  exception  of  Texas, 
they  have  been  entirely  restored  to  all  their  functions  as  States,  in  conformity  with  the 
organic  law  of  the  land,  and  have  appeared  at  the  national  capital  hy  senators  and  representa- 
tives who  have  applied  for,  and  have  been  refused,  admission  to  the  vacant  seats.  Nor  have  the 
sovereign  people  of  the  nation  been  afforded  an  opportunity  of  expresaing  their  views  upon 
the  important  questions  which  the  iimendment  involves.  Grave  doubts,  therefore,  may 
naturally  and  justlj  arise  as  to  whether  the  action  of  Congress  is  in  harmony  with  thesenti- 
ments  of  the  people,  and  whether  State  legislatures,  elected  without  reference  to  such  an 
issue,  should  be  called  upon  by  Congress  to  decide  respecting  the  ratification  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

He  also  says : 

A  proper  appreciation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  of  the  interests  of. 
national  order,  harmony  and  union,  and  a  due  deference  for  an  enlightened  public  judgment, 
may  at  this  time  well  suggest  a  doubt  whether  any  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ought 
to  be  proposed  bv  Congress  and  presiied  upon  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  for  final 
decision  until  after  the  admission  of  such  loyal  senators  and  representatives  of  the  now 
unrepresented  States  as  have  been,  or  as  may  hereafter  be,  chosen  in  conformity  with  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
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This  mesMge  was  an  extra-official  proceeding,  inasmuch  as  his  agency  in  the 
work  of  amending  the  Constitution  is  not  reguired;  and  it  was  also  a  very  clear 
indication  of  an  opinion  on  his  part  that  inasmuch  as  the  eleven  States  werenot 
represented,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  no  power  to  act  in  the  mat- 
ter of  amending  the  Constitution. 

Thepropos^  amendment  to  the  Constitution  contained  provisions  which  were 
to  he  made  the  has  is  of  reconstruction.  The  laws  subsequently  passed  by  Con- 
gress recognize  the  amendment  as  essential  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  Union. 
It  is  alleged  in  the  eleventh  article  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  President 
in  the  various  unlawful  acts  charged  in  the  several  articles  of  impeachment,  and 
proved  against  him,  was  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,"  passed  March  2,  1867. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  has  not  been  easy  to  obtain  testimony  upon  this  point, 
nor  upon  any  other  point  touching  the  misconduct  and  crimes  of  the  President. 
His  declarations  and  his  usurpations  of  power  have  rendered  a  Ltrge  portion  of 
the  officeholders  of  the  country  for  the  time  being  subservient  to  his  purposes; 
they  have  been  ready  to  conceal  and  reluctant  to  communicate  any  evidence  cal- 
culated to  implicate  the  President.  His  communications  with  the  South  have 
been  generally,  and  it  may  be  said  almost  exclusively,  with  the  men  who  had 
participated  in  the  rebellion,  and  who  are  now  hoping  for  final  success  through 
his  aid.  They  have  looked  to  him  as  their  leader,  by  whose  efforts  and  agency 
in  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  they  were  either  to  accomplish 
the  objects  for  which  the  war  was  undertaken,  or  at  least  to  secure  a  restoration 
to  the  Union  nnder  such  circumstances  that,  as  a  section  of  the  country  and  an 
interest  in  the  country,  they  should  possess  and  exercise  that  power  which  the 
slaveholders  of  the  South  possessed  and  exercised  previous  to  the  rebellion. 
These  men  have  been  bound  to  him  by  the  strong  bonds  of  hope,  fear,  and  ambi- 
tion. The  corruptions  of  the  public  service  have  enriched  multitudes  of  his 
adherents  and  quickened  and  strengthened  the  passion  of  avarice  in  muhitades 
more.  These  classes  of  men,  possessing  wealth  and  influence  in  many  cases, 
have  exerted  their  power  to  close  up  every  avenue  of  information.  Hence  the 
efforts  of  the  committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  efforts  of  the 
managers  to  ascertain  the  truth  and  to  procure  testimony  which  they  were  satis- 
fied was  in  existence,  have  been  defeated  often  by  the  devices  and  machinations  of 
those  who  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  are  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  Presi- 
dent. There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  Pi'esident  in  every  way  open 
to  him  used  his  personal  and  official  influence  to  defeat  the  ratification  of  the 
constitutional  amendment.  Evidence  of  such  disposition  and  of  the  fact  also  is 
found  in  the  telegraphic  correspondence  of  January,  1867,  between  Mr.  John- 
son and  Lewis  £.  Parsons,  who  had  been  previously  appointed  governor  of 
Alabama  by  the  President.    It  is  as  follows : 

Montgomery,  Alabama,  Jantiary  17, 1867. 

Legislature  in  session.  Efforts  making  to  reconsider  vote  on  constitutional  amendment* 
Hepon  from  Washington  says  it  is  protmble  an  enabling  act  will  pass.  We  do  not  know 
what  to  beiieva.    I  find  nothing  here. 

LEWIS  £.  PAB80NS»  Exchange  Hotd. 

His  Excellencj  Andrew  Johnson,  PrttidiMi. 

United  States  MiLrrrA&Y  Teleoraph,  Executive  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  17,  1867. 

What  possible  good  can  be  obtained  by  reconsidering  the  constitutional  amendment  7  I 
know  of  none  in  the  present  poetnre  of  affairs ;  and  I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the  whole 
ccmntrj  will  sustain  any  set  of  indiyiduaLi  in  attempts  to  change  the  whole  character  of  our 
goyenuneot  bj  enabling  acts  or  otherwise.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  willeventn- 
ally  uphold  all  who  have  patriotism  and  courage  to  stand  by  the  Constitution  and  who  place 
their  confidence  in  the  peoplo.  There  should  be  no  faltering  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
lu)nest  in  their  determination  to  sustain  the  several  coordinate  departments  of  the  government 
in  accordance  with  its  original  design. 

ANDBEW  JOHNSON. 

Hon.  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  Montgonmji^  Alahamon 
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This  correspondence  shows  his  fixed  purpose  to  defeat  the  congressional  plan 
of  recoil str action.  Pursuing  the  t^ubject  further  it  is  easy  to  discover  and  com- 
prehend his  entire  scheme  of  crimfnal  ambition.  It  was  no  less  than  this:  To 
obtain  command  of  the  War  Department  and  of  the  army,  and  by  their  com- 
bined power  to  control  the  elections  of  1868  in  the  ten  States  not  yet  restored 
to  the  Union.  The  congressional  plan  of  reconstruction  contained  as  an  essen- 
tial condition  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  all  loyal  male  citizens, 
and  the  exclusion  from  the  franchise  of  a  portion  of  those  who  had  been  most 
active  in  originating  and  carrying  on  the  rebellion.  The  purpose  of  Mr.  John- 
son was  to  limit- the  elective  franchise  to  white  male  citizens,  and  to  permit  the 
exercise  of  it  by  all  such  persons  without  regard  to  their  disloyal^.  If  he 
could  secure  the  control  of  the  War  Department  and  of  the  army  it  would  be 
entirely  practicable,  and  not  only  practicable  but  easy  for  bim  in  the  coming 
elections  quietly  to  inaugurate  a  policy  throughout  the'  ten  States  by  whieh 
the  former  rebels,  strengthened  by  the  support  of  the  Executive  here,  and 
by  the  military  forces  distributed  over  the  South,  would  exclude  from  the 
polls  every  colored  man,  and  to  permit  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  by 
every  white  rebel.  By  these  me&ns  he  would  be  able  to  control  the  entire  vote 
of  the  tt'U  rebel  States ;  .by  the  same  means,  or  indeed  by  the  force  of  the  facts, 
he  would  be  able  to  secure  the  election  of  delegates  t6  the  democratic  national 
convention  favorable  to  his  own  nomination  to  the  presidency,  l^he  vote  of 
these  ten  States  in  the  convention,  considered  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
he  and  his  friends  could  assure  delegates  from  other  sections  of  the  country 
that,  if  he  were  nominated,  he  could  control  beyond  peradventure  the  electoral 
vote  of  these  ten  States,  would  ho.ve  secured  his  nomination.  This  he  confi- 
dently anticipated.  Nor,  indeed,  can  there  be  much  doubt  that  this  scheme, 
would  have  been  successful ;  but  it  was  apparent  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  his  obtaining  the  control  of  the  War  Department  and  of  the  army  unless 
he  could  disregard  and  break  down  the  act  regidating  the  tenure  of  certain 
civil  offices,  passed  March  2,  1867.  If,  however,  he  could  annul,  or  disregard 
or  set  aside  the  provisions  of  that  act,  then  the  way  was  open  for  the  success- 
ful consummation  of  his  plan.  With  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
office- holdera,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  depending  upon  him  for  their 
offices  and  for  the  emoluments  of  their  offices,  he  would  be  able  to  exert  a 
large  influence,  if  not  absolutely  to  control  the  nominations  of  the  democratic 
party  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  With  the  War  Department  in  his  hands 
and  the  tenure-of-office  act  broken  down,  he  would  be  able  to  remove  Greneral 
Grant,  General  Sherman,  General  Sheridan,  or  any  other  officer,  high  or  low, 
who,  in  his  opinion,  or  upon  the  facts,  might  be  an  obstacle  in  his  way.  With 
the  army  thus  corrupted  and  humiliated,  its  trusted  leaders  either  driven  from 
the  service  or  sent  into  exile  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  he  would  be  able 
to  wield  the  power  of  that  vast  organization  f^r  his  own  personal  advantage. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  probable  merely,  but  it  was  as  certain 
as  ^y thing  in  the  future  could  be,  that  he  would  secure,  first,  the  nomination 
of  the  democratic  party  in  the  national  nominating  convention,  and,  secondly, 
that  he  would  secure  the  electoral  votes  of  these  ten  States.  This  being  done, 
he  had  only  to  obtain  enough  votes  from  the  States  now  represented  in  Congress 
to  make  a  majority  of  electoral  votes,  and  he  would  defy  the  House  and  Senate 
should  they  attempt  to  reject  the  votes  of  the  ten  States,  and  this  whether  those 
States  had  been  previously  restored  to  the  Union  or  not.  In  a  contest  with  tlie 
two  houses  he  and  his  friends  and  supp6rter8,  including  the  War  Department, 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  army  and  navy,  would  insist  that  he  had 
been  duly  elected  President,  and  by  the  support  of  the  War  Department,  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  army  and  the  navy,  he  wovild  have  been  inaugu- 
rated on  the  4th  of  March  next  President  of  the  United  States  for  four  years. 

That  the  President  was  and  is  hostile  to  Mr.  Stanton,  and  that  he  desired 
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bis  removal  from  office,  there  is  no   doubt;    bnt    he   has   not  assumed  the 
responsibility  which  now  rests  upon  him,  he  has  not  incurred  the  hazard  of  his 
present  position,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying  his  personal  feelings  towards 
Mr.  Stanton.     He  disregarded  the  tenure-of-office  act ;  he  first  suspended  and 
then  removed  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War ; 
be  defied  the  judgment  of  and  the  advice  and  authority  of  the  Senate ;  he  incurred 
the  risk  of  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  trial  and  conviction 
by  this  tribunal,  under  the  influence  of  an  ambition  unlimited  and  unscrupulous, 
which  dares  anything  and  everything  necessary  to  its  gratification.     For  the 
purpose  of  definating  the  congressional  plan  of  reconstruction,  he  has  advised 
and  encouraged  the  people  of  the  South  in  the  idea  that  he  would  restore  them 
to  their  former  privileges  and  power ;  that  he  would  establish  a  white  man's  gov- 
ernment ;  that  ne  would  exclude  the  negroes  from  all  participation  in  political 
affiiirs ;  and,  finally,  that  he  would  accomplish  in  their  behalf  what  they  had 
sought  by  rebellion,  but  by  rebellion  had  failed  to  secure.    Hence,  it  is  through 
bis  agency  and  by  his  influence  the  South  has  been  given  up  to  disorder,  rapine, 
and  bloodshed ;  hence  it  is  that  since  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  Johnston  thou- 
sands of  loyal  men,  black  and  white,  have  been  murdered  in  cold  blood  or  sub- 
jected to  cruelties  and  tortures  such  as  in  modem  times  have  been  perpetrated 
only  by  savage  nations  knd  in  remote  parts  of  the  world;   hence  it  is  that 
12,000,000  of  people  are  without  law,  without  order,  unprotected  in  their  indus- 
try or  their  rights ;  hence  it  is  that  ten  States  are  without  government  and  un- 
represented in  Congress ;  hence  it  is  that  the  people  of  the  North  are  even  now 
uncertain  whether  the  rebellion,  vanquished  in  the  field,  is  not  finally  to  be  vic- 
torious in  the  councils  and  in  the  cabinet  of  the  country ;  hence  it  is  that  the 
lojal  people  of 'the  entire  Union  look  upon  Andrew  Johnson  as 'their  worst 
enemy ;  hence  it  is  that  those  who  participated  in  the  rebellion,  and  still  hope 
that  its  power  may  once  more  be  established  in  the  country,  look  upon  Andrew 
Johnson  as  their  best  friend,  and  as  the  last  and  chief  supporter  of  the  views 
which  they  entertain. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  brought  this  respondent  to  your  bar  for 
trial,  for  conviction,  and  for  judgment;  but  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  a 
branch  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  government,  has  no  special  interest 
in  these  proceedings.  It  entered  upon  them  with  great  reluctance,  after  labori- 
ous and  continued  investigation,  and  only  upon  a  conviction  that  the  interests 
of  the  country  were  in  peril,  and  that  there  was  no  way  of  relief  except  through 
the  exercise  of  the  highest  constitutional  power  vested  in  that  body.  We  do 
Dot  appeal  to  this  tribunal  because  any  special  right  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  been  infringed,  or  because  the  just  powers  of  or  the  existence  of  the 
House  are  in  danger,  except  as  that  body  must  always  participate  in  the  good 
or  ill  fortune  of  the  country.  They  have  brought  this  respondent  to  your  bar, 
and  here  demand  his  conviction  in  the  belief,  as  the  result  of  much  investiga- 
tion, of  much  deliberatipn,  that  the  interests  of  this  country  are  no  longer  safe 
in  his  hands. 

But  the  House  of  Representatives,  representing  the  people  of  the  country, 
may  very  properly  appeal  to  this  tribunal,  constituted,  as  it  is,  exclusively  of 
senators  representing  the  different  States  of  this  Union,  to  maintain  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  the  Senate.  To  be  sure,  nothing  can  injuriously  affect  the 
powers  and  the  rights  of  the  Senate  which  does  not  affect  injariously  the  rights 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country ;  but 
it  may  be  said  with  great  truth,  that  this  contest  is  first  for  the  preservation  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  this  branch  of  the  govemmeut.  By  your  votes  and 
action  in  concurrence  with  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  bill  *'  regulating  the 
tenni'e  of  certain  civil  offices  "  was  passed,  and  became  a  law,  and  this  notwith- 
standing the  objections  of  the  President  thereto,  and  his  argument  against  \t» 
pssiSAge.    On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  you  considered  the  suspeusion  of 
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• 

Mr.  StaotOD  md  tlie  nmnge  of  the  Prendent,  in  wbieh  by  axgoment  aad  by 
ttotementB  be  atsafled  tbe  Uw  in  quesdoD,  jca  asaerted  its  Taliditj  and  its  con- 
•titiilioiialitj,  by  refasing  to  ooncar  in  tbe  sospenaion  of  Mr.  Stantoa.  On  t 
more  recent  oeeasioD,  wben  be  attempted  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  from  office*  yon. 
bj  solemn  reaolntion,  declared  tbat  bis  aetion  tberein  was  contnury  to  tbe  kwa 
and  to  tbe  GonstitQtion  of  tbe  country. 

From  tbe  beg;inning  of  tbe  goTemm«it  tbis  body  bas  participated  under  tbe 
Constitation,  and  by  virtue  H  tbe  Constiintion,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
appointments  to  office ;  and,  by  tbe  universal  practice  of  tbe  eountry,  as  veO 
betbie  tbe  passage  of  tbe  tenure-of-office  act  as  since,  no  removal  of  any  officer 
wbose  appointment  was,  by  and  witb  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  tbe  Senate,  has 
been  made  during  a  session  of  tbe  Senate,  witb  your  knowledge  and  aanctioB. 
except  by  tbe  nomination  of  a  successor,  wbose  nomination  was  confirmed  bj 
and  witb  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  tbe  Senate.  Mr.  Jobnson,  in  presence  of 
tbis  uniform  constitutional  practice  of  tbiee^^narters  of  a  oentuiy,  and  against  tbe 
express  provisions  of  tbe  tennre-of-office  act,  made  in  Uiis  particular,  in  entire 
baimony  witb  tbat  practice,  asserts  now,  absolutely,  tbe  unqualified  power  to 
remove  every  officer  in  tbe  conotry,  witbout  tbe  advice  or  consent  of  tbe  Senate. 

Never  in  tbe  bistoiy  of  any  free  government  bas  tbere  been  so  base,  so  gross, 
so  UDJostifiable  an  attempt  upon  tbe  part  of  any  executive,  wbetber  £mperor, 
King  or  President,  to  destroy  tbe  just  autbority  of  anotber  department  of  tbe 
government 

Tbe  House  of  Representatives  has  not  been  indifferent  to  tbis  assanlt;  it  bas 
not  been  unmindful  of  the  danger  to  which  you  have  been  exposed ;  it  has  seen, 
what  you  must  admit,  that  without  its  agency  and  support  you  were  powerkas 
to  resist  these  aggressions,  or  to  thwart,  in  any  degree,  the  purposes  of  this 
usurper.  In  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  power  of  impeachment  tbej 
have  brought  him  to  your  bar ;  ibey  have  laid  before  you  the  evidence  ahowiog 
conclusively  the  nature,  the  extent,  and  the  depth  of  his  guilt.  You  bold  this 
great  power  in  trust,  not  for  yourselves  merely,  but  for  all  your  successors  in 
these  nigh  places,  and  for  all  the  people  of  tbis  country.  You  cannot  fail  to  dis- 
charge your  duty ;  that  duty  is  clear.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  your  duty  to  protect, 
to  preserve,  and  to  defend  your  own  constitutional  rights,  but  it  is  equally  your 
duty  to  preserve  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  your  duty  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  rights  of  tbe  people 
under  it ;  it  is  your  duty  to  preserve  and  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  your  suc- 
cessors in  these  places  all  the  constitutional  rights  and  privile^^es  guaranteed  to 
this  body  by  the  fortn  of  government  under  which  we  live.  On  the  other  band 
it  is  your  duty  to  try,  and  convict  the  accused,  if  guilty,  and  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment upon  the  respondent,  that  all  his  successors,  and  all  men  who  aspire  to  the 
office  of  President,  in  time  to  come,  may  understand  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  will  demand  the  strictest  observance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  that  they  will  hold  every  man  in  the  presidential  office  responsible  tor  a 
rigid  performance  of  his  public  duties. 

Nothing,  literally  nothing,  can  be  said  in  defence  of  this  respondent.  Upon  his 
own  admissions  be  is  guilty  in  substance  of  the  gravest  charges  contained  in  the 
articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  his  personal  conduct  and  character  he  presents  no  quality  or  attribute  which 
enlists  the  sympathy  or  the  regard  of  men.  The  exhibition  which  he  made  in 
this  chamber  on  the  4th  of  March,  1865,  by  which  the  nation  was  humiliated 
and  republican  institutions  disgraced,  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  is  a  truthful  exhibition  of  his  character.  His 
violent,  denunciatory,  blasphemous  declarations  made  to  the  people  on  various 
occasions,  and  proved  by  tne  testimony  submitted  to  tbe  Senate,  illustrate  other 
qualities  of  his  nature.  His  cold  indifference  to  tlie  desolation,  disorder,  and 
crimes  in  the  ten  States  of  tbe  South  exhibit  yet  other  and  darker  features. 
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Can  any  one  entertain  the  opinion  that  Mr.  JohnBon  is  not  gailtj  of  such 
crimes  as  justify  his  removal  from  office  and  his  disqaalification  to  hold  any 
office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  government  of  the  United  States  ?  William 
Blount,  senator  of  the  United  States,  was  impeached  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
eentatives  and  declared  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  though  not  tried  by 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  did,  nevertheless,  expel  him  from  his  seat  by  a  vote  of 
tvrenty-five  to  one,  and  in  the  resolution  of  ecpulsion  declared  that  he  hid  been 
guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor.  The  crime  of  William  Blount  was  that  he  wrote 
a  letter  and  participated  in  conversations,  from  which  it  appeared  probable  that 
he  was  engaged  in  an  immature  scheme  to  alienate  the  Indians  of  the  south- 
west from  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  and  also,  inci- 
dentally, to  disturb  the  friendly  relations  between  this  government  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  Spain  and  Great  Britain.  This,  at  most,  was  but  an  arrangement, 
never  consummated  into  any  overt  act,  by  which  he  contemplated,  under  possible 
drcamstances  which  never  occurred,  that  he  would  violate  the  neutrality  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

Andrew  Johnson  is  guilty,  upon  the  proof  in  part  and  upon  his  own  adrois- 
sions,  of  having  intentionally  violated  a  public  law,  of  usurping  and  exercising 
powers  not  exercised  nor  even  asserted  by  any  of  his  predecessors  in  office. 

Judg^  Pickering,  of  the  district  court  of  New  Hampshire,  was  impeached  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  convicted  by  the  Senate,  and  removed  from  office, 
for  the  crime  of  having  appeared  upon  the  bench  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  I 
need  not  draw  any  parallel  between  Judge  Pickering  and  this  respondent. 

Judge  Presoott,  of  Massachusetts,  was  impeached  and  removed  from  office  for 
receiving  illegal  fees  in  his  office  to  the  amount  of  $10  70  only.  Judge  Prescott 
belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  eminent  families  of  the  State,  and  he 
was  bimaeif  a  distinguished  lawyer.  But  such  was  the  respect  of  the  Senate  of 
that  State  for  the  law,  and  such  the  public  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  magis* 
trstes  to  obey  the  law,  that  they  aid  not  hesitate  to  convict  him  and  remove 
him  from  office. 

The  Earl  of  Macclesfield  was  impeached  and  convicted  for  the  misuse  of  his 
official  powers  in  regard  to  trust  funds,  an  offence  in  itself  of  a  grave  character, 
hot  a  trivial  crime  compared  with  the  open,  wanton,  and  defiant  violation  of 
law  by  a  Chief  Magistrate  whose  highest  duty  is  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

If  the  charges  preferred  against  Warren  Hastings  had  been  fully  sustained 
bj  the  testimony,  he  would  be  regarded  in  history  as  an  unimportant  criminal 
when  compared  with  the  respondent.  Warren  Hastings,  as  governor  general 
of  Bengal,  extended  the  territory  of  the  British  empire,  and  brought  millions 
of  the  natives  of  India  under  British  rule.  If  he  exercised  power  in  India  for 
which  there  was  no  authority  in  British  laws  or  British  customs — ^if  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  power  he  acquired  wealth  for  himself  or  permitted  others  to  accu- 
mulate fortunes  by  outrages  and  wrongs  perpetrated  upon  that  distant  people, 
he  still  acted  in  his  public  policy  in  the  interest  of  the  British  empire  and  in 
harmony  with  the  ideas  and  purposes  of  the  British  people. 

Andrew  Johnson  has  disregarded  and  violated  the  laws  and  Constitution  of 
his  own  country.  Under  his  administration  the  government  has  not  been 
strengthened,  but  weakened*  Its  reputation  and  influence  at  home  and  abroad 
have  been  injured  and  diminished.  He  has  not  outraged  a  distant  people  bound 
tc)  us  by  no  ties  but  those  which  result  from  conquest  and  the  exercise  of  arbi- 
trary power  on  our  part ;  but  through  his  violation  of  the  laws  and  the  influence 
of  his  evil  example  upon  the  men  of  the  south  in  whose  hearts  the  purposes  and 
the  passions  of  the  war  yet  linger,  he  has  brought  disorder,  confusion,  und  blood- 
shed to  the  homes  of  twelve  million  of  people,  many  of  whom  are  of  our  own 
blood  and  all  of  whom  aVe  our  countrymen.  -  Ten  States  of  this  Union  are  with- 
out law,  without  security,  without  safety ;.  public  order  everywhere  violated, 
poblic  justice  nowhere  respected ;  and  sJI  in  consequence  of  the  evil  pnxposes 
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and  macIiinatioDB  of  tlie  President.    Forty  million  of  people  have  been  rendered 
anxioiis  attd  uncertain  as  to  the  preservation  of  public  peace  and  the  perpetuity 
of  the  institutions  of  frp«dom  in  this  country. 

There  are  no  limits  to  the  consequences  of  this  man's  evil  example.  A 
member  of  his  cabinet  in  your  presence  avowp,  proclaims  indeed,  that  he  sus- 
pended from  office  indefinitely  a  faithful  public  officer  who  was  appointed 
by  your  advice  and  consent;  an  act  which  he  does  not  attempt  to  justify 
by  any  law  or  usage,  except  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  law  of  neces- 
sity. Is  it  strange  that  in  the  presence  of  these  examples  the  ignorant,  the 
viciouR,  and  the  criminal  are  everywhere  swift  to  violate  the  laws?  Is  it  strange 
that  the  loyal  people  of  the  south,  most  of  them  poor,  dependent,  not  yet  confi- 
dent of  their  newly  acquired  rights,  exercising  their  just  privileges  in  fear  and 
trembling,  should  thus  be  made  the  victims  of  the  worst  passions  of  men  who 
have  freed  themselves  from  all  the  restraints  of  civil  government  ?  Under  the 
influence  of  these  examples  good  men  in  the  south  have  everything  to  fear,  and 
bad  men  have  everything  to  hope. 

Gains  Verres  is  the  great  political  criminal  of  history.  For  two  rears  he 
was  praetor  and  the  scourge  of  Sicily.  The  area  of  that  country  does  not 
much  exceed  ten  thousand  square  miles,  and  in  modem  times  it  has  had  a 
population  of  about  two  million  souls.  The  respondent  at  your  bar  has  been  the 
scourge  of  a  country  many  times  the  area  of  Sicily,  and  containing  a  population 
six  times  as  great.  Verres  enriched  himself  and  his  friends ;  he  seized  the 
public  paintings  and  statues  and  carried  them  to  Rome.  But  at  the  end  of  his 
brief  rule  of  two  years  he  left  Sicily  as  he  had  found  it;  in  comparative 
peace,  and  in  the  possession  of  its  industries  and  its  laws.  This  respond- 
ent has  not  ravaged  States  nor  enriched  himself  by  the  plunder  of  their  treas- 
ures ;  but  he  has  inaugurated  and  adhered  to  a  policy  which  has  deprived  the 
people  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  of  the  protection  of  law,  of  the  just  rewards  of 
honest  industry.  A  vast  and  important  portion  of  the  republic,  a  portion  whose 
prosperity  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  at  large,  is  prostrate  and 
nelpless  under  the  evils  which  his  administratitm  has  brought  upon  it.  When 
Verres  was  arraigned  before  his  judges  at  Rome,  and  the  exposure  of  his  crimes 
began,  his  counsel  abandoned  his  cause  and  the  criminal  fled  from  the  city.  Yet 
Verres  had  friends  in  Sicily,  and  they  erected  a  gilded  statue  to  his  name  in  the 
streets  of  Syracuse.  This  respondent  will  look  in  vain,  even  in  the  south,  for 
any  testimonials  to  his  virtues  or  to  his  public  conduct.  All  classes  are  oppressed 
by  the  private  and  public  calamities  which  he  has  brought  upon  them.  They 
a))peal  to  you  for  relief.  The  nation  waits  in  anxiety  for  the  conclusion  of  these 
proceedings.  Forty  millions  of  people,  whose  interest  in  public  affairs  is  in  the 
wise  and  just  administration  of  the  laws,  look  to  this  tribunal  as  a  sure  defence 
against  the  encroachments  of  a  criminally  minded  Chief  Magistral. 

Will  any  one  say  that  the  he.aviest  judgment  which  you  can  render  is  any 
adequate  punishment  for  these  crimes  ?  Your  office  is  not  punishment,  bat  to 
secure  the  safety  of  the  republic.  But  human  tribunals  are  inadequate  to  punish 
those  criminajs,  who,  as  rulers  or  magistrates,  by  their  example,  conduct,  policy, 
and  crimes,  become  the  scourge  of  communities  and  nations.  No  picture,  no 
power  of  the  imagination,  can  illustrate  or  conceive  the  suffering  of  the  poor  but 
loyal  people  of  the  south.  A  patriotic,  virtuous,  law-abiding  chief  magistrate 
would  have  healed  the  wounds  of  war,  soothed  private  and  public  sorrows,  pro- 
tected the  weak,  encouraged  the  strong,  and  lifted  from  the  southern  people 
the  burdens  which,  now  are  greater  than  they  can  bear. 

Travellers  and  astronomers  inform  us  that  in  the  southern  heavens,  near  the 
southern  cross,  there  is  a  vast  space  which  the  uneducated  call  the  hole  in  the 
sky,  where  the  eye  of  man,  with  the  aid  of  the  powers  of  the  telescope,  has  been 
unable  to  discover  nebulae,  or  asteroid,  or  comet,  or  planet,  or  star,  or  sun.  In 
that  dreary,  cold,  dark  region  of  space,  which  is  only  known  to  be  lesa  than 
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infinite  by  the  evidences  of  creation  elsewhere,  the  Great  Author  of  celestial 
mechanism  has  left  the  chaos  which  was  in  the  begin niuf|r.  If  this  earth 
were  capable  of  the  sentiments  and  emotions  of  justice  and  virtue,  which  in 
human  mortal  beings  are  the  evidences  and  the  pledge  of  our  Divine  origin 
and  immortal  destiny,  it  would  heave  and  throw,  with  the  energy  of  the 
elemental  forces  of  nature,  and  project  this  enemy  of  two  races  of  men  into 
that  vast  region,  there  forever  to  exist  in  a  solitude  eternal  as  life,  or  as  the 
absence  of  life,  emblematical  of,  if  not  really,  that  "  outer  darkness  "  of  which 
the  Saviour  of  man  spoke  in  warning  to  those  who  are  the  enemies  of  themselves, 
of  their  race,  and  of  their  God.  But  it  is  yours  to  relieve,  nut  to  punish.  This  done 
and  oar  country  is  again  advanced  in  the  intelligent  opinion  of  mankind.  In 
other  governments  an  unfaithful  ruler  can  be  removed  only  by  revolution, 
violence^  or  force.  The  proceeding  here  is  judicial,  and  according  to  the  forms 
of  law.  Your  judgment  will  be  enforced  without  the  aid  of  a  policeman  or  a 
soldier.  What  other  evidence  will  be  needed  of  the  value  of  republican  institu- 
tions ?  What  other  test  of  the  strength  and  vigor  of  our  government  ?  What 
other  assurance  that  the  virtue  of  the  people  is  equal  to  any  emergency  of 
national  life  ? 

The  contest  which  the  House  of  Representatives  carries  on  at  your  bar  is  a 
contest  in  defence  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  representing  the  people  of  the  United  States,  against  the  arbitrary, 
unjust,  illegal  claims  of  the  Executive. 

This  is  the  old  contest  of  Europe  revived  in  America.  England,  France',  and 
Spain  have  each  been  the  theatre  of  this  strife.  In  France  and  Spain  the 
Executive  triumphed.  In  England  the  people  were  victorious.  The  people  of 
France  gradually  but  slowly  regain  their  rights.  But  even  yet  there  is  no  freedom 
of  the  preas  in  France ;  there  is  no  freedom  of  the  legislative  will ;  the  Emperor 
is  supreme. 

Spain  is  wholly  nnregenerated.  England  alone  has  a  free  parliament  and  a 
government  of  laws  emanating  from  the  enfranchised  people.  These  laws  are 
everywhere  executed,  and  a  sovereign  who  should  wilfully  interpose  any  obsta- 
cle would  be  dethroned  without  dday.  In  England  the  law  is  more  mighty 
than  the  king.     In  America  a  President  claims  to  be  mightier  than  the  law. 

This  result  in  England  waa  reached  by  slow  movements,  and  after  a  struggle 
which  lasted  through  many  centuries.  John  Hampden  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last 
of  the  patriots  who  resisted  executive  usurpation,  but  nothing  could  have  been 
more  inapplicable  to  the  present  circumstances  than  the  introduction  of  his  name 
as  an  apology  for  the  usurpations  of  Andrew  Johnson. 

"  No  man  will  question  John  Hampden's  patriotism  or  the  propriety  of  his  acts 
when  he.  brought  the  question  whether  ship-money  was  within  the  Constitution 
of  England,  before  the  courts  ;"  but  no  man  will  admit  that  there  is  any  parallel 
between  Andrew  Johnson  and  John  Hampden.  Andrew  Johnson  takes  the 
place  of  Charles  I,  and  seeks  to  substitute  his  own  will  for  the  laws  of  the  land. 
In  1636  John  Hampden  resisted  the  demands  of  an  usurping  and  unprincipled 
king,  as  does  Edwin  M.  Stanton  to-day  resist  the  claims  and  demands  of  an 
unprincipled  and  usurping  President 

The  people  of  Englaud  have  successfully  resisted  executive  encroachment 
upon  their  rights.  Let  not  their  example  be  lost  upon  us.  We  suppressed  the 
rebellion  in  arms,  and  we  are  now  to  expel  it  from  the  executive  councils.  This 
done  republican  institutions  need  no  further  illustration  or  defence.  All  things 
then  relating  to  the  national  welfare  and  life  are  made  as  secure  as  can  be  any 
future  events. 

The  freedom,  prosperity,  and  power  of  America  are  established.  The  friends 
of  constitutional  liberty  throughout  Europe  will  hail  with  joy  the  assured  great- 
iiess  and  glory  of  the  new  republic.  Our  internal  difficulties  will  rapidly  disap- 
pear.   Peace  and  prosperity  will  return  to  evei-y  portion  of  the  country.    In  a 
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few  weeks  or  months  we  shall  celebrate  a  restored  Union  upon  the  basis  of  tiie 
equal  rights  of  tbe  States,  in  each  of  which  equality  of  the  people  will  be 
recognized  and  established.  This  .respondent  is  not  to  be  convicted  that  these 
things  may  come,  but  justice  being  done  these  things  are  to  come. 

At  your  bar  the  House  of  Representatives  demands  justice — justice  for  the 
people,  justice  to  the  accused.  Justice  is  of  God,  and  it  cannot  perish.  By 
and  through  justice  comes  obedience  to  the  law  by  all  magistrates  and  people. 
By  and  through  justice  comes  the  liberty  of  the  law,  which  is  freedom  with- 
out license. 

Senators,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  case  is  now  in  your  hande,  and  it  is 
soon  to  be  closed  by  my  associate.  The  House  of  Representatives  have  presented 
this  criminal  at  your  bar  with  equal  confidence  in  his  guilt  and  in  your  disposi- 
tion to  administer  exact  justice  between  him  and  the  people  of  Uie  United  States. 

His  conviction  is  the  triumph  of  law,  of  order,  of  justice.  I  do  not  contem- 
plate his  acquittal— >it  is  impossible.  Therefore  I  do  not  look  beyond.  But, 
senators,  the  people  of  America  will  never  permit  an  usurping  executive  to 
break  down  the  securities  for  liberty  provided  by  the  Constitution.  The  cause 
of  the  republic  is  in  your  hands.  Your  verdict  of  guilty  is  peace  to  our  beloved 
country. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  understand  from  the  counsel  for  the 
President  who  is  next  to  address  the  Senate  that  he  would  be  very  much 
obliged  to  the  Senate  if  they  would  take  their  usual  recess  now,  be  being 
anxious  to  make  a  continuing  argument.  I  move,  therefore,  that  the  court  take 
a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Chief 
Justice  resumed  the  chair. 

Hon.  Thomas  A.  R.  Nblson,  counsel  for  the  respondent,  addressed  the  Bea- 
ate  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chief  Justigb  and  Sbnators:  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
my  profession  as  a  lawyer  for  the  last  thirty  years.  I  have  been  concerned  m 
every  variety  of  cause  which  can  be  tried  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
I  reside.  I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  somewhat  lengthy  professional  life, 
argued  cases  involving  life,  liberty,  property,  and  character.  I  have  prosecuted 
and  defended  every  species  of  criminal  cause,  from  murder  in  the  first  d^ree 
down  to  a  simple  assault.  But  in  rising  to  address  you  to-day  I  feel  that  all 
the  causes  in  which  I  ever  was  concerned  sink  into  comparative  insignificance 
when  compared  with  this ;  and  a  painl'ul  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  case  in 
which  I  am  now  engaged,  and  of  my  inability  to  meet  and  to  defend  it  as  it 
should  be  defended,  oppresses  me  as  I  rise  to  address  you ;  and  I  would  hum- 
bly invoke  the  great  Disposer  of  events  to  g^ve  me  a  mind  to  conceive*  a  heart 
to  feel,  and  a  tongue  to  express  those  words  which  should  be  properly  and  fitly 
expressed  on  this  great  occasion.  I  would  humbly  invoke  that  assistance  which 
comes  from  on  high  ;  for  when  I  look  at  the  results  which  may  follow  from  this 
trial ;  when  I  endeavor  to  contemplate  in  imagination  how  it  is  to  afiSdct  oar 
country  and  the  world,  I  start  back,  feeling  that  £  am  utterly  incapable  of  com- 
prehending its  results,  and  that  I  cannot  look  into  the  future  and  foreteU  them. 

I  feel,  senators,  that  it  will  be  necessary  upon  this  occasion  for  me  to  notice  manj 
things  which,  as  I  suppose,  have  but  little  bearing  upon  the  speciflc  articles  of 
impeachment  which  have  been  presented.  In  doing  so,  to  borrow  the  language 
of  Mr.  Wirt  upon  the  trial  of  Judge  Peck,  '*  if  we  pursue  the  opening  ailments 
of  the  honorable  managers  more  closely  than  may  seem  necessary  to  some  of 
the  court,  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  slight 
any  topic  which  the  learned  und  honorable  managers  may  have  deemed  it  import- 
ant to  press  on  the  consideration  of  the  court." 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  President  was  **  trifling"  with  the  Senate. 
Scarcely  had  we  entered  upon  this  trial  before  charges  were  made  against  him 
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of  seeking,  and  improperly  seeking,  to  gain  time ;  to  effect  an  unworthy  and 
improper  proerastination.  I  shall  dwell  bat  a  moment  on  that.  We  supposed 
tb&t  there  was  no  impropriety  in  onr  asking  at  the  hands  of  the  Senate  a  leasou- 
able  indulgence  to  prepare  for  our  defence,  when  the  subject  of  impeachment  had 
been  before  the  House  of  Representatives  in  some  form  or  other  for  more  than  a 
twelvemonth,  and  when  the  worthy  and  able  managers  who  have  been  selected 
to  conduct  it  in  this  Senate  were  armed  at  all  points  and  ready  to  contest  the 
caase  on  the  one  hand,  and  we,  upon  the  other,  were  suddenly  summoned  from 
onr  professional  pursuits ;  we,  who  are  not  politicians,  but  lawyers  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  our  profession,  were  summoned  here  to  meksure  arms  with  gentle- 
men who  are  skilled  in  political  gladiation  and  are  well  posted  upon  all  the  sub* 
jecis  that  may  be  involved  in  this  investigation. 

Bat  it  is  not  m^^ly  the  complaint  as  to  time  and  as  to  trifling  with  the  Senate 
that  it  will  become  my  duty  to  notice.  A  great  many  things  have  been  said, 
senators,  and  among  die  rest  an  effort  has  been  made  to  draw  **  a  picture  of  the 
Preeident's  mind  and  heart ;"  he  has  been  stigmatized  as  a  ''  usurper,"  as  a 
*'  traitor  to  his  party,"  as  ^*  disgracing  the  position  held  by  some  of  the  mostillns^ 
trious  in  the  land,"  as  "a  dangerous  person,  a  criminal,  but  not  an  ordinary , one," 
as  "encouraging  murders,  assassinations,  and  robberies  all  over  the  southern 
States ;"  and  finally,  by  way  of  proving  that  there  is  one  step  between  the  sub- 
lime and  the  ridiculous,  he  has  been  chaiged  with  being  "  a  common  scold,"  and 
a  "  ribald,  scurrilous  blasphemer,  bandying  epithets  and  taunts  with  a  jeering 
mob'' 

Sncb  are  some  of  the  many  accusations  which  have  been  made  here  from  time 
to  time  in  the  progress  of  this '  protracted  investigation.  Nothing  or  next  to 
nothing  has  been  said  in  vindication  of  the  President  against  these  chaises.  It 
will  be  my  duty,  senators,  to  pay  some  attention  to  them  to-day.  We  have 
borne  it  long  enough,  and  I  propose,  before  I  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  the 
artielee  of  impeachment,  to  pay  some  attention  to  these  accusations  which  have 
been  heaped  upon  us  almost  every  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  and 
which  have  hitherto  passed  unansweied  and  unnoticed  on  the  side  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  * 

If  It  be  true»  as  alleged,  that  the  President  is  guilty  of  all  these  things,  or  if 
he  has  be^i  guilty  of  one  tithe  of  the  offences  which  have  been  imputed  to  him 
in  the  opening  argument,  and  which  have  been  iterated  and  reiterated  in  the 
aigmnent  of  to-day,  then  I  am  willing  to  confess  that  he  is 

*  'A  monster  of  such  frightful  mien 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  td  be  seen." 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  if  he  is  guilty  of  any  of  the  charges  which  have 
been  made  against  him  he  is  not  only  worthy  of  the  censure  of  this  Senate,  but 
a  whip  should  be  put  in  every  honest  hand  to  lash  him  around  the  world  as  a 
man  nnworthv  of  the  notice  of  gentlemen  and  unfit  for  the  association  of  any 
of  his  race ;  he  sl)ould  be  pointed  at  everywhere  and  shown  as  a  monster ;  he 
should  be  banished  from  society ;  his  very  name  should  become  a  word  to  frighten 
children  with  throughout  the  land  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  so  that  when 
one  ahoold  meet  him  his  sight  would  caute-— 

**  Each  particalar  hair  to  stand  on  end 
Like  quiUs  upon  the  fretfol  porcupine.'* 

If  he  be  a  man  such  as  is  represented  on  the  other  side,  then,  senators,  we 
agree  that  neither  I,  nor  any  of  those  who  are  associated  with  me,  can  defend 
him. 

But  who  is  Andrew  Johnson  ?  Who  is  the  man  that  you  have  upon  trial  now, 
and  in  regard  to  whom  the  gaze  not  of  little  Delaware,  but  of  the  whole  Union  and 
of  the  civilized  world  is  directed  at  the  present  moment  ?  Who  is  Andrew  John- 
son ?  That  is  a  question  which  a  few  years  ago  man  j  of  those  whom  I  now  address 
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could  hove  answered,  and  could  have  answered  with  pleasare  and  delight  and  jo j. 
Who  is  Andrew  Jphnson  ?  Go  to  the  town  of  Greenville  bat  a  few  short  years 
ago,  a  little  village  sitaate  in  the  monntaliis  of  £a8t  Tennessee,  and  you  will 
see  a  poor  boy  entering  that  village  a  stranger,  without  friends,  without  aeqnaint- 
ances,  following  an  humble  mechanical  pursuit,  scarcely  able  to  read,  unable  to 
write,  but  yet  industrious  in  his  calling,  honest  and  faithful  in  his  dealing,  and 
having  a  mind  such  as  the  Crod  of  heaven  had  implanted  within  him,  and  which 
it  was  intended  and  designed  should  be  called  into  exercise  and  displayed  before 
the  American  people.  He  goes  there,  and  I  may  say  almost,  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Clay  in  reference  to  the  State  of  Kentucky,  he  enters  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee an  orphan,  poor,  penniless,  without  the  favor  of  the  great ;  "  but  scarce 
hod  he  set  his  foot  upon  her  generous  soil  when  he  was  seized  and  embraced 
with  parental  fondness,  caressed  as  though  he  had  been  a  favorite  child,  and 
patronized  with  liberal  and  unbounded  munificence."  In  the  first  instance. he 
applies  to  the  people  of  his  county  to  honor  him  by  giving  him  a  seat  in  the 
lower  branch  of  the  State  legislature.  That  wish  is  granted.  Next  he  is  sent 
to  the  StaCe  senate ;  then  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  American 
Congress ;  then,  by  the  voice  of  the  people  in  two  hard-fought  conteats,  he  was 
elected  governor  of  the  State ;  Uien  he  was  sent  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  whole  career  thus  far  was  a  career  in  which  he  had  been  hon- 
ored and  respected  by  the  people,  and  it  has  only  been  within  some  two  or 
three  years  that  charges  have  been  preferred  against  him  such  as  those  which 
are  presented  now. 

Never  since  the  days  of  Warren  Hastings,  ay,  never  since  the  days^of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  has  any  man  been  stigmatized  with  more  severe  reprobation 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States.  All  the  powers  of  invective  which 
the  able  and  ingenious  managers  can  command  have  been  broilght  into  requisi- 
tion to  fire  your  hearts  and  to  prejudice  your  minds  against  him.  A  perfect 
storm  has  been  raised  around  him.     All  the  elements  have  been  agitated. 

"Far  along. 
From  peak  to  peak  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder !    Not  from  one  lone  cloud. 
Bat  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue. 
And  'Jura  answers  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  !'* 

The  storm  is  playing  around  him ;  the  pitiless  rain  is  beating  upon  him ;  the 
lightnings  are  flashing  around  him;  but  I  have  the  pleasure  to  state  to  you, 
senators,  to-day,  and  I  hope  that  my  voice  will  reach  tlie  whole  country,  that 
in  the  midst  of  it  all  he  still  stands  firm,  serene,  unbent,  unbroken,  unsubdued, 
unawed,  uuterrified,  hurling  no  words  of  threat  or  menace  at  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  threatening  no  civil  war  to  deluge  his  country  with  blood;  but 
feeling  a  proud  consciousneos  of  his  own  integrity,  appealing  to  heaven  to  wit- 
ness die  purity  of  his  motives  in  his  public  administration,  and  calling  upon  you, 
senators,  in  toe  name  of  the  living  God,  to  whom  yon  have  made  an  appeal, 
that  you  wrll  do  equal  and  impartial  justice  in  this  case  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws,  to  pronounce  him  innocent  of  the  offences  which  have 
been  charged  against  him. 

Who  lA  Andrew  Johnson?  Are  there  not  senators  here  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  him?  Are  there  not  men  here  whose  minds  go  back  to  the 
stirring  times  of  1860  and  1861,  when  treason  was  rife  in  this  Capitol,  when 
men's  face;?  turned  pale,  when  despatch  after  despatch  was  sent  from  this  cham- 
ber and  from  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  to  the  people  of  the  southern  States 
to  "  fire  the  southern  heart/'  to  prepare  the  southern  mind  for  that  revolutioa 
which  agitated  our  country  and  which  cost  the  lives  and  £he  treasure  of  the 
nation  to  such  an  alarming  extent?  Where  was  Andrew  Johnson  then?  Stand- 
ing here,  almost  within  ten  feet  of  the  place  in  which  I  stand  now,  solitary  aud 
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alone,  in  this  magnificent  chamber,  when  **  bloody  treason  fiouriahed  over  us," 
hie  voice  was  beard  arousing  the  nation.  Some  of  you  hea|4  it.  I  only  heard 
Its  echoes  as  they  rolled  along  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  to  excite 
and  arouse  the  patriotism  of  our  common  country.*  Yes,  he  stood  **  solitary  and 
alone,"  the  only  member  from  the  sonth  who  was  disposed  to  battle  against 
treason  then  ;  and  he  now  is  called  a  traitor  himself !  He  who  has  periled  his 
life  in  a  thousand  'forms  to  put  down  treason ;  he  who  has  been  reckless  of 
danger ;  he  who  has  periled  his  life,  his  fortune,  and  his  sacred  honor  to  save 
this  land  from  destruction  and  ruin — he  now  is  stigmatized  and  denounced  as  a 
traitor ;  and  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  that  accusation  is  made, 
and  it  rings  and  rings  again  until  the  echoes  even  come  back  to  the  Capitol,  and 
are  intended,  if  possible,  to  influence  the  judgment  of  senators! 

Who  is  Andrew  Johnson  ?  Not  a  man  who  is  disposed  to  betray  any  trust 
that  had  been  reposed  in  him ;  but  a  man  who,  whenever  he  has  been  before  the 
people  who  knew  him  best,  has  upon  all  occasions  been  sustained — sustained  by 
his  neighbors,  sustained  by  his  State,  sustained  by  his  country— and  who  on  all 
occasions  has  shown  himself  worthy  of  the  high  confidence  and  trust  that  have 
been  reposed  in  him. 

.  I  know,  senators,  that  when  I  state  these  things  in  your  presence  and  in  your 
hearing  they  may  excite  a  smile  of  derision  among  some  of  those  who  differ 
with  him  in  opinion.  I  know  that  an  unfortunate  difference  of  opinion  exists 
between  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  President,  and  I  feel,  in 
attempting  to  address  you  in  his  behalf  upon  some  of  the  very  questions  about 
whicli  this  difference  exists,  that,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Adams,  I  am  walking 
in  the  midst  of  burning  ploughshares ;  but  I  pray  Almighty  God  to  direct  me 
and  to  lead  me  aright,  for  I  believe  in  His  presence  this  day  that  my  distin- 
guished client  is  innocent  of  the  charges  that  are  preferred  against  him ;  and  I 
hope  that  God's  blessing,  that  has  followed  him  thus  far  in  life,  will  follow  him 
now,  and  that  he  will  at  the  end  of  this  trial  come  out  of  the  fiery  furnace  through 
which  he  is  passing  without  the  smell  of  fire  upon  his  garments. 

Who  is  Andrew  Johnson  ?  Why,  senators,  when  the  battle  of  Manassas, 
as  we  called  it  in  the  south,  or  of  Bull  Run,  as  I  believe  it  is  called  in  the 
north,  was  fought,  when  our  troops  were  defeated,  when  they  rushed  in  hot 
haste  and  awful  confusion  to  this  capital,  when  men's  faces  turned  pale  and  their 
hearts  grew  faint,  where  was  Andrew  Johnson  then,  this  traitor,  this  usurper, 
this  tyrant  1  Again  he  was  heard  in  his  place  in  the  Senate,  and  he  rises  with 
a  resolution  in  his  hand,  undismayed,  unfaltering,  believing  in  the  justice  of  the 
great  cause  in  which  the  country  was  engaged,  and  once  more  his  voice  was 
heard  proclaiming  to  the  whole  land  and  to  all  the  world  the  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  the  war  and  the  determination  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  to  pursue 
it  to  an  honorable  and  a  safe  conclusion.  Then  it  was  that  his  voice  was  heard, 
and  again  the  plaudits  of  hundreds  and  thousands  shook  the  very  walls  of  this 
Capitol  in  his  favor,  as  they  had  done  on  former  occasions  when  he  stood  here 
and  vindicated  the  American  Constitution  and  proclaimed  the  determination  of 
the  government  to  uphold  and  to  maintain  it. 

One  word  more,  senators,  in  regard  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  admitted  upon  all  hands  that  we  are  addressing  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
intelligence  and  position  in  the  land,  many  of  whom,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
said,  are  judges  and  lawyers  well  skilled  in  the  law.  What  has  been  your  rule 
of  conduct  either  as  judges  or  lawyers  when  you  came  to  pronounce  judgment 
upon  the  conduct  of  a  fellow-man  f  You  endeavored  to  place  yourselves  in  his 
position  ;  yon  endeavored  to  look  at. things  from  his  stand-point;  you  endeav- 
ored to  judge  of  them  as  he  judged  of  them ;  and  when  you  thus  act  you  are 
enabled  understandingly  to  determine  whether  the  particular  act  in  question  be 
right  or  wrong.    I  only  ask  you  here  to-day,  if  it  be  possible  for  you  to  do  so. 
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to  place  yonnelTes  in  Andrew  Johnson's  position,  and  to  look  from  his  stand- 
point, and  judge  in  the  manner  in  which  he  judged.  I  know,  senators,  that 
this  is  asking  a  great  deal  at  your  hands.  I  know  it  is  asking  a  great  deal  of 
men  who  have  fixed  opinions  upon  subjects  like  these  to  review  their  own  opin- 
ions and  to  consider  them,  especially  where  they  are  different  from  those  of  the 
man  whose  conduct  they  are  endeavoring  to  judge.  But  I  feel,  when  I  am 
addressing  you  here  to-day,  that  I  am  not  addressing  a  Senate  such  as  the  honora- 
ble managers  spoke  of  the  other  day.  I  am  not  addressing  mere  politicians.  I 
feel  that  I  am  addressing  judges — the  most  eminent  judges  known  to  the  laws 
and  the  Constitution  of  our  country — judges  sitting  upon  the  greatest  trial 
known  to  the  Constitution ;  judges  who  have  prescribed  an  oath  for  themselves; 
and  while  I  know,  while  we  all  feel,  the  power  of  passion  and  of  prejudice  and 
preconceived  opinion,  and  know  the  difficulty  of  laying  Uiem  aside,  yet*  sena- 
tors, I  would  humbly  and  respectfully  invoke  yon  this  day.  in  the  name  of  that 
God  to  whom  you  have  appealed,  to  make  one  honest,  faithful  effort  to  banish 
from  your  mind,  as  far  as  possible,  all  preconceived  opinions ;  to  sink  the  poli- 
tician in  the  judge;  to  rise  to  the  dign^ity  and  majesty  of  this  great  occasioi^; 
and,  though  it  be  like  cutting  off  a  right  arm  or  plucking  out  a  right  eye,  I  ask 
you,  senators,  to  rise  to  that  superhuman,  Qod-like  effort  which  shall  enable  you 
to  banish  these  opinions  and  to  do  that  equal  and  impartial  justice  which  you 
have  sworn  to  do. 

Some  people  think  that  this  cannot  be  done.  It  is  impossible  to  close  our 
eyes  against  what  is  taking  place  out  of  doors.  It  is  impossible  not  to  know 
that  the  newspapers  have  discussed  this  case.  The  press  of  this  country  is 
now  the  most  tremendous  power  that  belongs  to  ii;,  a  power  greater  than  the 
newer  of  Presidents  and  senators  and  representatives,  the  mightiest  power 
known  to  the  land.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  close  our  eyes* against  the  fact 
that  this  case  has  been  discussed  and  discussed  over  and  over  again  in  every 
form  by  those  who  £sivor  impeachment  and  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  it,  and 
all  manner  of  opinions  have  been  expressed.  Some  have  said  that  they  can 
calculate  just  exactly  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  this  trial.  Senators,  I  have 
made  no  such  calculation.  I  declare  to  yon  here  most  solemnly,  I  declare  to 
this  country  most  solemnly,  that  I  make  no  such  calculation.  No  such  unworthy 
investigation  has  for  a  moment  agitated  my  mind.  No.  senators,  I  would  not  do 
a  thing  so  unworthy  of  the  lofty  position  which  you  hold  in  the  land.  I  say  to 
you,  and  I  say  to  the  whole  country,  that  whatever  others  may  think,  whatever 
they  may  believe,  I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  impeachment  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. If  I  thought  so,  humble  as  I  am,  and  exalted  as  you  are,  I  would  scorn 
the  idea  of  addressing  myself  to  this  honorable  court ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
No,  sirs,  no ;  nothing  but  a  reftult  which  I  trust  in  God  never  will  happen  will  bring 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  any  such  state  of  things  exists  with  honorable  men, 
representatives  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States;  for,  senators,  we  all  know 
enough  about  the  history  of  our  country  to  know  that  it  requires  no  ordinary 
talent,  no  ordinary  character,  no  ordinary  experience  to  get  to  this  chamber  in 
which  you  are  acting  as  the  representatives  of  the  States.  It  requires  standing, 
character,  age,  talent  to  enable  men  to  come  here  and  to  ocenpy  the  positions 
that  you  now  occupy ;  and,  for  the  honor  of  our  common  country,  for  the  honor 
of  American  senators,  for  the  honor  of  our  noble  ancestors  who  framed  this  tri- 
bnnal  with  a  view  to  do  equal  and  impartial  justice,  I  cannot  for  one  moment 
credit  such  things.  I  would  say  now,  as  I  have  seen  it  said  on  some  few  occa- 
sions-^! would  say  now  as  ever  to  the  American  people,  place  no  confidence  iu 
these  things ;  believe  that  the  senators  of  the  American  nation  are  all  honest 
and  honorable  men ;  and  in  every  time  of  trial  and  of  danger,  whon  the  billows 
of  excitement  roll  high,  when  human  passions  are  aroused  and  agitated  in  the 
highest  degree,  look  to  the  Senate ;  look  with  hope  and  with  confidence ;  look 
to  those  men  who  are  in  some  degree  elevated  above  dependence  upon  mere 
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popular  clamor  and  liasty  and  temporary  excitement ;  look  to  tlie  Senate ;  look 
to  it  with  confidence;  and  thns  looking,  your  hope  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

Thns  it  is,  senators,  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  address  you  on  this  occasion.  It 
IB  with  this  hope  and  with  this  confidence  that  I  approach  the  consideration  of 
some  of  the  other  topics  which  have  been  raised  in  this  cause.  I  asked  jon  a 
moment  a^o,  if  possible,  to  place  yourselves  in  the  condition  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  divest  yourselves,  so  far  as  you  can,  of  all  preconceived 
opinions — and  I  admitted  that  it  is  an  almost  auperhuman  effort  to  do  so— -and 
to  place  yonrselves,  as  far  as  you  can,  in  his  position,  to  look  at  his  acts  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  looked  at  them.  And  now  trace  the  history  of  his  life  in 
another  view,  his  life  as  a  politician. 

Who  18  the  President  of  the  United  States  ?  A  democrat  of  the  straightest  of 
strict  constrnctionists ;  an  old  Jacksonian,  Jeffersonian  democrat ;  a  man  who 
proclaimed  his  democracy  in  the  very  letter  of  acceptance  which  he  wrote  at  the 
time  when  he  was  nominated  for  the  Vice- Presidency ;  a  man  who  told  you  and 
who  told  the  whole  country  in  that  letter  that  he  was  a  democrat,  and  who 
endeavored  to  arouse  the  old  democracy  to  what  he  called  the  pure  and  correct 
democracy  of  the  country,  to  rally  around  the  national  flag  and  to  sustain  the 
country  in  the  great  conflict  through  which  it  was  passing.  Now,  when  you 
look  at  this,  and  when  you  consider  all  the  public  speeches  that  he  ever  made, 
examine  the  records  of  Congress,  examine  your  debates  everywhere,  look  to  any 
question  in  which  an  inquiry  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ever 
iovolved,  where  do  you  find  the  President  ?  You  find  him  under  all  circum- 
stances a  strict  constructionist  of  the  Constitution,  adhering  with  tenacity  to 
the  principles  of  that  party  faith  in  which  he  had  been  trained  and  educated  ; 
and  when  you  look  at  the  great  difference  of  opinion  that  exists  between 
him  and  yourselves,  and  him  and  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  the 
^eat  questions  that  are  agitating  the  country,  while  you  may  differ  from 
him  in  opinion,  while  yon  do  differ  with  him  in  opinion,  yet,  senators,  I  ask 
yon  if  he  may  not  honestly  entertain  an  opinion  different  from  yours?  Do 
accord  to  him  something  of  those  motives  that  yon  accord  to  every  other 
human  being  upon  a  trial ;  accord  to  him  at  least  what  the  laws  of  the  land 
grant  to  the  meanest  criminal  who  ever  was  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  justice ; 
accord  to  him  the  benefit  of  the  legal  presumption  that  he  shall  be  presumed 
innocent  until  the  contrary  appears.  Look  at  his  motives;  look  at  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  acted  ;  and  if  there  has  been,  as  there  is,  an  unfortunate  differ- 
enee  of  opinion  between  him  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  upon  great 
constitutional  questions,  why,  senators,  attribute  the  difference,  if  you  please,  to 
the  training,  to  the  education,  to  the  habits  of  thought  of  his  whole  life ;  but  do 
not,  in  the  absence  of  proof,  attribute  it  to  unworthy,  base,  mean,  dishonorable 
motives,  as  you  are  asked  to  do  on  the  other  side. 

I  beg  leave,  senators,  to  remind  you  of  the  resolution  to  which  I  adverted  a 
few  moments  ago ;  for,  in  the  view  which  I  take  of  this  case,  that  resolution 
famishes  a  key  to  the  whole  conduct  of  the  President  in  the  controversy  out  of 
which  this  unfortunate  prosecution  has  arisen.  How  was  that  resolution  of 
1861  ?    It  is  familiar  to  you  all : 

^  Resolwd,  That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been  forced  upon  the  country  bj  the 
disQDionists  of  the  sou  them  States  now  in  revolt  against  the  eonstitutional  government  and 
in  anna  around  the  capital ;  that  in  this  national  emergency  Cou|(^a8,  banishing  all  feeling 
of  mere  passion  or  resentment*  will  recollect  only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country ;  that  this 
^ar  is  not  prosecuted  on  our  part  in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  nor  .for  any  purpose  of  conquest^ 
or  subjugation,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  nghts  or  estaolished  institutlous 
of  those  States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  all  laws 
QiHde  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  to  preserve  the  Union  with  all  the  dif^nity,  equality,  and 
rights  of  the  several  States  uuiuipaired ;  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accomplished  the 
Wttr  ought  to  cease. 

There  is  the  chart  that  has  guided  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duty ;  there  is  the  platform  on  which  he  has  stood ;  and 
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if  he  hafl  not  viewed  it  in  the  light  in  which  others  regarded  it,  still,  senator?, 
we  ask  yoa  if  it  \s  not  capable  of  being  regarded  in  the  light  in  which  he  viewed 
it  ?  If  it  is,  tht'O,  as  1  shall  maintain,  we  deprive  this  proeecation  of  all 
improper  motive.  I  declare  here  to  yoa  to-day  that  in  view  of  all  the  testimony 
which  has  been  offered  on  the  other  side,  in  view  of  all  that  is  known  to  the 
history  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  one  solitary  circamstance,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  stood  np  in  letter  and  in  spirit  to  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  terms  of  this  resolution  which  was  adopted  with  something 
approaching  nnanimity  in  bothhonses  of  Congress  in  1861.  In  the  prepress 
of  the  war  he  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  yield  the  question  of  slavery 
so  fiir  as  he  had  any  influence  in  the  State  or  section  of  conntiy  in  which  he 
resided.  He  did  yield,  and  he  went  as  far  as  the  farthest  to  proclaim  emanci- 
pation in  the  State  over  which  he  had  been  placed  as  military  governor :  but  ia 
all  other  respects  he  has  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  this  resolotioD, 
which  was  introduced  by  himself  in  the  Senate,  and  into  the  other  house  by  the 
venerable  Crittenden,  known  to  you  all,  who  now  is  no  more,  but  whose  memory 
will  he  cherished  with  veneration  and  respect  so  long  as  America  snail  have  a 
name.  So  long  as  talent  and  genius  and  independence  and  faithfnlness  and 
firmness  shall  be  venerated  and  respected,  the  name  of  that  great  and  good  man 
will  be  honored  in  our  own  and  all  other  lands. 

Do  not  misunderstand  nie,  senators,  [t  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  to-day 
upon  any  discussiop  of  the  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  President  in  regard  to  the  different  reconstruction  policy 
which  has  lieen  pursued  by  each.  I  only  advert  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  there  was  a  pledge  that  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  States 
should  be  preserved ;  and  in  1860  and  1861,  when  the  galleries  of  this  Senate 
rang  with  shouts  and  applause  of  the  multitude,  when  fair  women  and  bmve 
men  were  not  ashamed  to  express  their  admiration  for  and  gratitude  to  him  who 
is  now  on  trial  before  you,  he  advocated  a  doctrine  which  was  exceedingly 
obnoxious  to  the  people  of  the  southern  States.  Wliat  was  that  doctrine  I  It 
was  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  the  power  to  compel  obedience 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  He  denounced  the  doctrine 
of  secession.  He  denied  that  any  State  had  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union  without  the  consent  of  all  the  States.  He  insisted  that  the  whole  power 
of  the  government  shotdd  be  brought  into  requisition  to  keep  those  States  witbia 
the  Union 

He  faithfully  maintained  his  principles  daring  the  war.  When  the  war  was 
over ;  when  Lee  surrendered  suddenly  and  unexpectedly ;  when  the  govern- 
ment was  cast  upon  him  by  an  act  beyond  his  control ;  when  all  its  responsi- 
bilities were  devolved  upon  him,  and  in  the  sudden  emergency  in  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  act  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  act  promptly,  to  act  hastily,  to  act 
speedily,  so  as  to  bring  the  state  of  hostilities  to  a  final  termination  as  soon  as 
possible,  senators,  what  did  he  do  ?  There  was  no  time  to  call  Congress  together, 
no  time  to  assemble  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  for  the  situation  of  the 
country,  upon  Lee's  surrender,  demanded  immediate  and  prompt  action.  What 
did  the  President  do  ?  According  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Stanton  himself, 
which  is  now  known  and  familiar  through  all  the  land,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  undertook  to  carry  out  what  he  believed  to  be  the  policy  of  hia 
lamented  predecessor.  He  undertook  this  in  good  faith.  He  retained  the 
cabinet  which  Mr.  Lincoln  lefi^.  He  manifested  no  desire  to  seg^gate  himsi  If 
from  the  party  by  whom  he  had  been  elevated  to  power.  He  endeavored  faith- 
fully to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  of  1861  to  preserve  the  dignity, 
equality,  and  rights  of  the  States,  and  not  to  impair  them  in  the  slightest  degrve. 

And  now  the  question  which  I  put  before  this  Senate  and  before  the  whole 
country  is  this  :  suppose  he  committed  an  error  ;  snppose  he  is  wrong  ;  suppose 
Congress  is  right ;  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred,  I  ask,  can  you  predicate  guilt 
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of  any  acts  like  these  t  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred,  I  ask,  can  any  one 
say  that  he  is  a  traitor  to  his  principles,  or  a  traitor  to  the  party  that  elected  him  ? 
It  is  a  mere  difference  of  opinion,  an  unfortunate,  a  very  unfortunate  one,  between 
him  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  but  who  can  say  in-  the  spirit  of 
candor  and  truth  that  he  was  not  endeavoring  and  did  not  in  all  his  acts  strive 
to  carry  oat  what  he  believed  to  be  the  policy  of  the  party  by  whom  he  was 
elevated  to  power?  When  he  did  everything  that  he  thought  it  was  necessary 
to  do;  when,  following  the  example  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  regard  to  Arkansas  and 
Loabiana,  and  certainly  following  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamations  and 
efforts,  he  sought  to  restore  the  other  southern  States  to  the  relations  which  they 
had  maintained  to  our  common  Union  before  the  civil  war  commenced,  I  ask  wbo 
can  say  that  there  was  guilt  in  all  this  1  You  may  differ  with  him  in  opinion ;  you 
may  think  he  was  wrong ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  large  majority  of  the  senators 
whom  I  address  do  conscientiously  and  honestly  believe  that  he  was  wrong ;  but 
etill,  senators,  does  the  mere  ftici  that  you  think  he  was  wrong  disrobe  this  case 
of  that  part  of  our  defence  which  rests  upon  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the 
jndgment  which  he  exercised  ?  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  sensible  1  ask,  is  a 
judge  to  be  tried  because  he  mistakes  the  law  in  a  charge  to  a  jury  1  I  need 
not  turn  to  authorities ;  I  need  not  read  law  books  to  satisfy  the  honorable  Sen- 
ate that  every  man  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity,  from  a  simple  justice  of  the 
peace  up  tc>  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  highest  court  in  the  United  States,  is  pro- 
tected by  the  laws  of  the  land  in  the  faithful  and  honest  exercise  of  the  judgment 
that  is  conferred  upon  him. 

You  have  heard  a  great  deal,  senators,  about  the  doctrine  of  implied  powers. 
I  may  have  occasion  to  speak  of  that  again  in  another  part  of  my  observations  to 
yon ;  but  now  let  me  put  one  plain,  simple  question  to  this  Senate  and  to  the 
whole  country  :  can  any  man  put  his  finger  upon  any  sentence  or  clause  in  the 
Conatitntion  of  our  country  which  says  who  is  to  restore  the  relations  of  peace 
in  the  land  when  they  have  been  disturbed  by  a  civil  war  ?  You  have  the 
power  to  suppress  rebellion ;  but  the  very  moment  you  go  beyond  the  language 
of  the  Constitution  you  launch  out  into  implied  powers.  Tlie  very  moment  you 
depart  from  the  language  of  the  Constitution  you  are  obliged  to  resort  to*  the 
doctrine  of  implication,  and  the  very  moment  you  admit  the  doctrine  of  impli- 
cation then  I  maintain  that  that  doctrine  is  just  as  applicable  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  it  is  to  any  senator  or  to  any  representative. 

I  know  to  whom  I  am  addressing  myself;  I  know  the  intelligence  and  the 
high  respectability  of  this  great  tribunal ;  but  I  put  the  question  with  fearless 
confidence  to  every  senator  :  where  do  you  get  the  power  in  the  Constitution  to 
pass  your  reconstruction  laws  ?  Where  do  you  get  it  unless  you  get  it  under 
the  power  to  suppress  insurrection  ?  Where  do  you  get.it  unless  you  obtain  it 
under  those  general  powers  by  which  the  war  was  carried  on,  and  under  which 
it  was  declared  tliat  a  government  has  an  inherent  right  to  protect  itself  against 
dissolution  1  Where  do  you  get  the  power  elsewhere  ?  In  the  name  of  law 
and  order  and  justice  that  you  have  inscribed  upon  the  tablet  over  the  door 
that  enters  into  this  magnificent  chamber,  and  which  I  trust  will  be  inscribed 
ID  characters  of  living  light  upon  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  every  senator  I 
address  to-day,  I  ask  you,  senators,  where  do  you  get  this  power  if  you  do 
not  get  it  by  implication  f  The  Constitution  is  silent.  It  does  not  say  that 
Congress  shall  pass  laws  to  reconstruct  States  that  have  been  in  rebel- 
lion. It  does  not  say  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  do  this. 
Yoa  are  obliged  to  resort  to  implication.  He  is  the  commander-in-chief  of 
your  armies.  The  country  was  in  a  state  of  war;  peace  had  not  been  declared 
when  these  measures  of  his  were  undertaken.  It  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
country  against  disbanded  armies,  against  the  ravage  and  the  ruin  that  were 
likely  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  soldiers  who  were 
discharged  and  turned  loose  upon  the  country.     I  repeat,  there  was  no  time  to 
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falter,  no  time  to  hesitate,  no  time  in  which  even  to  ask  the  judgment  and  the 
aid  of  the  Qongress  of  the  United  States.  He  was  forced  to  act;  and  if,  in  the 
constmction  of  the  powers  and  duties  that  helong  to  him  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  comniander-iu-chief  of  your  army,  as  the  principal  ezecutiTe 
officer  in  the  land,  jour  President  mistook  his  powers,  if  he  misconceiyed  them, 
if  he  fell  into  the  error  into  which  jon  may  say  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  his  lamented 
predecessor,  had  fallen,  I  ask  yon,  gentlemen,  is  there  to  he  no  charity,  no 
toleration,  no  license,  no  liberality  for  a  difference  of  opinion  ?  Have  we  gone 
back  two  hundred  years  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  the  period  when,  as  yon 
all  know,  it  was  customary,  especially  in  regard  to  religious  opinions,  to  bum  at 
the  stake  for  differences  in  opinion ;  or  do  we  live  in  the  midst  of  the  light  of 
the  nineteenth  centuVy,  when  the  gospel  is  spread  abroad,  when  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  spirit  characterises  the  age,  when  the  human  mind  has  been  devel* 
oped  in  such  form  and  to  such  extent  as  the  world  never  witnessed  before  ?  I 
ask  you,  senators,  is  he  to  be  judged  in  the  spirit  of  the  dark  and  the  middle 
ages ;  are  you  to  go  back  to  the  history  of  the  midnight  of  mankind  in  order  to 
find  a  rule  for  his  conduct;  or  are  you  to  judge  him  with  a  liberal,  enlightened, 
patriotic  judgment,  and  give  his  conduct  the  weight  to  which  it  is  entitled  t 

I  maintain  on  this  gr^t  subject  that  the  President  in  his  position  as  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  land  was  entitled  to  form  a  judgment ;  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  form  it ;  and  that  even  if  his  actions  were  erroneous  and  contrary  to 
the  Constitution,  if  he  was  governed  by  honest  and  correct  and  upright  motives, 
his  honesty  and  integrity  of  motive  in  this  court  or  any  court  under  the  heavens 
is  a  shield  and  a  protection  to  him  against  all  the  darts  that  may  be  levelled  at 
him  from  any  quarter,  high  or  low.  The  servant  that  knew  his  master's  will 
and  did  it  not  was  punished ;  but  never  the  servant  who  did  not  know  his  mas- 
ter's will,  or  who  eixed,  and  honestly  erred,  in  the  exercise  of  the  best  judg- 
ment and  reason  he  possessed. 

Senators,  I  maintain  that  this  cursory  glance  at  the  history  of  the  country 
and  of  the  difference  of  opinion  that  exists  between  Congress  and  the  President  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  he  was  animated  by  upright  and  correct  motives,  and  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  judged  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  honorable  managers  a^  that 
he  shall  be  judged ;  his  acts  ought  not  to  be  condemned  ;  but  you  6ught  to  give 
him  at  least  the  merit  of  having  had  reason  to  act  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
did  act. 

Without  discussing  the  questions,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the 
attention  of  senators  to  certain  dates,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  you,  as  I  have 
already  done,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Stanton's  own  testimony  in  another  inves- 
tigation, which  has  been  published  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  endeavored  to  carry  out  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln ;  and  after  referring  to  some  few  dates  and  circumstances  I 
shall  pass  from  this  part  of  the  history  of  our  country  without  undertaking  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  difference  of  opinion  between  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. I  only  allude  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  him  from  the  charge  of 
being  a  usurper,  a  traitor,  a  tyrant,  a  man  guilty  of  every  crime  known  under 
the  heavens ! 

Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  proclamation  of  July  8,  1864,  stated  that  he  had  failed 
to  approve  the  first  reconstruction  bill  passed  by  Congress  on  the  2d  of  July, 
1864,  and  bad  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  set  aside  the  constitutions  of 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  In  his  proclamation  of  December  8,  1863,  he  had 
invited — mark  my  language— he  had  invited  the  people  of  the  Vebellious  States 
to  form  new  constitutions,  to  be  adopted  by  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  voters 
who  bad  voted  at  the  presidential  election  of  1860,  each  of  whom  should  take 
the  oath  of  amnesty  prescribed  by  his  proclamation.  President  Johnson,  as  yea 
know,  when  he  came  into  power,  recognized  Governor  Peirpoint's  government 
in  Virginia,  a  government,  if  I  am  correctly  informed  as  to  its  history,  actually 
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embractng  only  a  few  counties-  of  the  State  of  Virginia  daring  the  war ;  but 
which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  thought,  and  rightfullj  thought,  was 
sufficiently  well  organized  to  justify  it  in  consenting  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
Slate,  now  known  as  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

This  is  the  correct  statement  of  the  case,  if  I  am  not  misinformed  as  to  facta 
of  history ;  and,  senators,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  should  fall  into  errors  on 
these  subjects,  because,  as  I  have  stated  to  you,  I  am  no  politician.  It  is  like 
carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  or  telling  a  thrice-told  tale  for  any  of  us  to  argue 
these  questions  before  senators  and  representatives  who  are  much  more  familiar 
with  them  than  we  are,  and  if  I  should  fall  into  any  errors  1  beg  you  to  believe 
that  they  are  errors  of  ignorance  and  not  of  design.  I  know  the  gpreat  superi- 
ority that  the  gentlemen  who  are  managers  in  this  cause  have  over  us  in  their 
knowledge  of  these  matters,  because  each  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  every  senator  in  reference  to  these  subjects  may  say  of  himself  "pan 
Jut;'*  you  have  all  been  concerned  in  them,  and  they  are  much  more  familiar  to 
you  than  they  are  to  me.  Still,  senators,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  you  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  recognized  the  Peirpoint  government.  That  government  was 
recognized  as  the  State  government  of  Virginia  under  an  election  held  by  the 
people  ot  that  State,  and  under  that  election  Wes<.  Virginia  was '  formed  into  a 
new  State,  and  all  this  was  done,  if  I  am  cot  misinformed,  without  any  act  of 
njconstruction  being  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

When  President  Johnson  came  into  power  and  saw  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  had  recognized  the  existence  of  the  State  of  Virginia  and  had 
formed  West  Virginia  into  a  new  State  within  her  jurisdiction,  was  he  not  jns- 
tl^ed  in  the  belief  that  by  recognizing  the  Peirpoint  government  he  was  pursu- 
ing not  only  the  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and.  the  party  that  elevated  him  to  power, 
bui  the  policy  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  itepreseutatives  of  the  United  States  ? 
Purely  so ;  and  ii'  he  committed  an  error  it  was  an  error  of  the  head  and  not  an 
error  of  the  hearts  and  it  ought  not  to  be  made  a  matter  of  railing  accusation 
against  him. 

The  President  when  he  came  into  office  was  guided  bj  these  precedents,  and, 
if  you  allow  me  to  coin  a  word,  by  the  unapproved  act  of  1804,  (Mr.  Davis's 
bill,)  which  recognized  the  right  of  the  President  to  appoint  military  governors. 
Now,  without  dwelling  upon  that  point,  I  simply  recall  to  your  recollection  the 
tact  that  by  a  proclamation  he  recognized  Francis  H.  Peirpoint  as  governor  of 
Virginia  on  the  9th  of  May,  18G5.  Between  the  29ih  of  May  and  the  13th  of 
July,  1865,  he  appointed  provisional  governors  for  North  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
Georgia,  Texas,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida.  In  October,  1865,  he 
aent  despatches  tu  6-overnor  Perry,  of  South  Carolina,  and  others,  urging  the 
adoption  of  the  anti-slavery  amendment.  And  on  the  4th  of  December,  1865, 
he  communicated  his  action  to  Congress,  denying  that  secession  had  segregated 
tile  rebellious  States  from  the  Union,  and  leaving  it  to  each  house  to  judge  of 
the  elections,  qualifications,  and  returns  of  its  own  members. 

Now,  senators,  let  me  pause  a  moment  and  ask  you  the  question  here,  up  to 
that  time,  up  to  the  assembling  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  Decem- 
ber, 1865,  wiio  was  there  in  all  this  broad  land,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other, 
that  dared  to  point  *'  the  slow,  unmoving  finger  of  scorn  *^  at  Andrew  Johnson 
and  say  that  he  was  a  traitor  to  his  party,  or  say  that  he  had  betrayed  any  trust 
reposed  in  him  ?  He  was  faithfully  carrying  out  what,  1  repeat,  he  believed  to 
be  the  policy  of  Congress  and  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  anxious  that  this 
Union  should  be  restored.  He  was  anxious  to  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled 
waters  and  heal  the  wounds  of  his  distracted  and  divided  country.  If  he  erred 
in  this,  it  was  almost  a  divine  error.  If  he  erred  in  this,  it  was  a  noble  error. 
It  was  an  error  which  was  intended  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  our  bleed- 
iog  country.  It  was  an  error  which  was  designed  to  banish  the  recollection  of 
the  war.     It  was  an  error  which  was  intended  to  bring  into  fraternal  embrace 
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the  fathers  and  the  sons,  the  hrothers  and  the'  sisters,  the  husbands  and  the 
wives,  who  had  been  separated  through  that  awful  calamity  which  overshadowed 
our  country  and  that  terrible  civil  war  which  drenched  the  land  in  human  gore. 

I  say  that  if  he  committed  an  error  in  this,  it  is  not  an  error  that  should  be 
imputed  as  a  crime,  and  however  greatly  you  may  diflPer  from  him,  if  yon  wiil 
pronounce  upon  his  conduct  that  judgment  which  I  invoke  elevated  judges  to 
pronounce;  if  you  pronounce  that  cool,  calm,  dispassionate  judgment  which 
must  be  exercised  by  every  one  of  you  who  intends  faithfully  to  redeem  the 
pledge  which  he  has  made  to  God  and  the  country,  I  think,  senators,  you  will 
surely  acquit  him  of  many  of  the  accusations  that  have  been  made  against  him. 

One  other  thought  before  I  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject  On  the  20tii 
of  August,  1866,  the  President  of  the  United  States  proclaimed  the  rebellioa 
at  an  end,  and  on  the  2d  of  March,  18C7,  an  act  was  approved  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  temporary  increase  of  the  pay  of  officers  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States,"  by  the  second  section  of  which  it  is  enacted : 

That  section  one  of  an  act  entitled  **Ai^  act  to  increase  the  pay  of  soldiers  in  the  United 
States  arnijf,  and  for  other  purposes,^'  approved  Jnne  20,  ]8()4,  be  and  the  same  is  herebT, 
continued  m  full  force  and  effect  for  three  years  from — 

Mark  the  language — 

From  and  after  the  close  of  the  rebellion  as  announced  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  proclamation  bearing  date  the  20th  day  of  August,  1866. 

There  is  a  legislative,  a  congressional  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  war  is 
at  an  end ;  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  President's  power  so  to  proclaim  it ; 
and  without  discussing  the  question,  (for  I  have  said  I  will  not  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  it,  though  I  am  invited  to  it,  I  might  almost  say;  by  the  repeated 
remarks  which  have  been  made  by  the  honorable  managers,)  I  maintain  that 
this  legislative  recognition  of  the  President's  proclamation  announcing  the  ter- 
mination of  the  civil  war,  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  was  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  srruthem  States  were  not  out  of  the  Union,  and  that  it  goes  far  to 
extenuate,  if  not  to  justify,  the  view  which  the  President  of  the  United*  States 
took  in  reference  to  the  restoration  of  these  States  to  their  harmonious  relations 
with  the  government  of  the  country. 

And  now,  senators,  having  disposed  to  some  extent,  but  not  entirely,  of  these 

personal  charges  which  have  been  made  against  the  President,  having  reviewed 

briefly  and  imperfectly  something  of  his  personal  and  political  history,  I  invite 

you  to  look  back  upon  the  record  of  his  whole  life,  and  in  his  name  I  ask  you, 

and  I  ask  the  country  to-day,  as  Samuel  asked  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  olden 

time : 

Behold,  here  I  am;  witness  against  me  before  the  Lord  and  before  His  anointed,  whose 
ox  have  I  taken?  or  whose  ass  have  I  taken?  or  whom  have  I  defrauded?  whom  have  I 
oppressed  7  or  of  whose  hand  have  I  received  any  bribe  to  blind  mine  eyes  therewith !  and 
I  will  restore  it  to  you. 

And  I  trust  that  the  answer  of  this  Senate,  and  the  answer  of  the  whole 
country,  will  be  such  as  the  people  of  Israel  gave ;  for. 

They  said,  thou  hast  not  defrauded  us,  nor  oppressed  us ;  neither  hast  thou  taken  aught  of 
any  man^s  hand.  And  he  said  unto  them,  the  Lord  is  witness  against  yon  and  His  anointed 
is  witness  this  day  that  ye  have  not  found  aught  in  my  hand.  And  they  answered,  he  is 
witness. 

The  President  appeals  with  proud  confidence  to  the  Senate  and  the  whole 
country  to  attest  the  purity  and  integrity  of  his  motives ;  and  while  he  does  not 
claim  that  bis  judgment  is  infallible,  while  he  does  not  claim  that  he  may  not  have 
committed  errors — and  who  in  his  position  may  not  have  committed  great  nnd 
grievous  errors — while  he  claims  no  such  attributes  as  these,  he  does  claim, 
before  this  Senate  and  before  the  world,  that  he  is  an  honest  man,  that  he  is  a 
man  of  integrity,  that  he  is  a  man  of  pure  and  upright  motives ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  clamor  that  has  been  raised  against  him,  he  feels  it,  and  he  appeals 
to  the  judgment  of  this  Senate  and  of  the  world  to  vindicate  him  in  it. 
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fl  • 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  one  of  the  first  questions  which,  as  I  respect- 
fully think,  is  of  importance  in  this  cause  is  a  question  which  I  have  barely 
touched  in  passing  along,  but  have  not  attempted  to  consider.  That  question  is, 
what  sort  of  tribunal  is  this  ?  Is  this  a  court  or  is  it  not  ?  Some  votes  have 
been  taken,  senators,  as  you  know,  in  the  progress  of  this  cause  upon  this  ques- 
tion. It  has  not  been  discussed  according  to  my  recollection  by  any  of  the 
counsel  for  the  President.  At  an  early  period  of  the  trial  you  retired  to  your 
chamber  to  consider  of  it.  What  debates  you  had  there  I  know  not.  Whether 
they-  have  been  published  I  knnw  not.  Your  votes  were  announced  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  but  whether  the  discussions  in  the  secret  session  of  the  Senate 
have  been  published,  I  confess  I  am  ignorant.  All  that  I  have  to  say  is  that 
if  th^y  have  been  published  I  have  not  seen  them.  While  I  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  the  opinion  of  senators  may  be  fixed  and  formed  upon  this  ques- 
tion, I  ask,  as  a  matter  of  right,  whether  you  consider  yourselves  as  having 
decided' it  or  not,  that  you  will  allow  me  to  address  myself  for  a  short  time  to 
the  consideration  of  this  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  questions  that 
ever  has  been  presented  since  the  formation  of  our  government.  I  think  I  am 
not  asking  too  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Senate  when  I  ask  to  be  heard  upon 
this  subject ;  for  even  if  you  have  decided  the  question,  if  you  follow  the  anal= 
ogy  famished  from  courts  of  law  and  equity,  wnere  a  rule  for  a  new  trial  may 
be  entered  at  nui  prius  or  a  petition  for  a  rehearing  may  be  filed  in  a  court  of 
chancery,  or  a  bill  of  review  or  a  reargument  or  anything  that  a  judge  may  deem 
proper  to  be  heard  upon  a  subject  that  is  before  him,  it  will  not  be  asking  too 
much  for  me  to  request  you  to  hear  me  for  a  few  moments  upon  this  subject. 

It  was  argued  by  the  honorable  manager  who  opened  this  cause  that  this  is 
a  mere  Senate ;  that  it  is  not  a  court.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  single 
paragraph  or  two  in  the  learned  argument  of  the  able  gentleman  who  has  man- 
aged this  cause  with  such  consummate  tact  and  ability  on  the  side  of  the  prose- 
cation,  and  from  whom  we  have  had  so  many  fine  examples  of  the  decency  and 
propriety  of  speech.     He  says  : 

I  trnst,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  making  some  suggestions  upon 

these  topics,  because  to  us  it  seems  these  are  questions  not  of  form,  but  of  substance.     If 

this  body  here  is  a  court  in  any  manner  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Senate,  then  we 

a{p^  that  many,  if  not  all,  the  analogies  of  the  procedures  of  courts  must  obtain :  that  the 

commoD-law  incidents  of  a  trial  in  court  must  have  place ;  that  you  may  be  bound  in  your 

proceedings  and  adjudication  by  the  rules  and  precedents  of  the  common  or  statute  law. 
•  •  #  «  «  « 

We  claim  and  respectfully  insist  that  this  tribunal  has  none  of  the  attributes  of  a  judicial 
coart  as  they  are  commonly  received  and  understood.  Of  course,  this  question  must  be 
largely  determined  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  it  there  is  no  word, 
88  is  well  known  to  you,  senators,  which  gives  the  slifiifhtest  coloring  to  the  idea  that  this  is 
a  court,  save  that,  in  the  trial  of  this  particular  respondent,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
CoDrt  must -preside. 

That  position  has  been  affirmed  again  in  argument  by  others ;  and  treatises, 
I  had  almost  said  volumes,  have  been  written  upon  this  subject.  Able  and 
learned  arguments  have  been  presented  to  the  Senate,  and  through  the  news- 
papers to  the  public,  upon  this  question.  Gentlemen  in  their  researches  have 
^ne  back  to  the  black-letter  learning  of  the  English  law  books  and  the  English 
Parliament  to  search  for  precedents,  to  search  for  authorities  in  reference  to  this 
great  question  ;  and  the  position  which  they  have  assumed  and  most  learnedly 
and  persistently  insisted  upon  is  that  this  high  court  of  impeachment  possesses 
all  the  powers  of  a  court  of  impeachment  in  England  ;  that  it  is  to  be  governed 
by  the  sames  rules  and  the  same  regulations ;  that  you  are  not  to  go  to  the  common 
Uw  for  precedents  or  principles  to  guide  your  judgment,  but  that  you  are,  in  the 
language  of  two  of  the  ablest  gentlemen  on  the  other  sije,  "  a  law  unto  your- 
selves." Let  us  consider  this  position  for  a  moment.  I  have  but  one  answer  to 
make  to  it. 

Jt  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  the  industrious  and  careful  and  diligent  and 

9  I  P— Vol.  ii 
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learned  managers  on  the  other  side,  and  I  do  not  utter  these  as  words  of  vain 
and  empty  compliment,  for  they  have  bestowed  a  degree  of  labor,  industry,  and 
research  in  the  investigation  of  this  cause  that  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable 
to  their  talents  and  to  the  integrity  and  fidelity  with  which  they  are  endeavor- 
ing to  discharge  the  trust  that  has  been  reposed  in  them  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. But,  with  the  greatest  respect  for  the  abiity  and  learning  which 
have  been  displayed  upon  the  other  side,  I  beg  leave,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and 
Senators,  to  submit  to  your  consideration  one  or  two  arguments  which  it  striken 
me  are  pertinent  and  appropriate. 

In  the  first  place,  I  deny  that  yon  are  to  go  to  the  law  of  Parliament,  the  lex 
parliamentariay  for  the  authority  which  is  to  guide  and  govern  and  control  in 
this  great  trial ;  and  why  do  I  say  so?  Because  I  maintain  that  this  tribunal 
is  different  from  any  tribunal  that  the  world  ever  saw.  No  such  tribunal  u 
known  in  history.  It  never  had  a  parallel.  It  never  had  an  existence  until  it 
sprang  into  being,  full-armed,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jove,  under  the 
creative  hand  of  thoae  who  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  You 
are  to  interpret  it,  as  I  maintain,  not  by  the  lights  of  English  history  alone,  but 
by  the  light  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  adopted. 

I  do  not  say,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  that  you  are  to  ignore  history ;  I  do  not  i?av 
that  you  are  to  ignore  a  knowledge  of  the  decisions  that  have  been  made  in 
Parliament  or  that  have  been  made  in  the  courts  of  justice  of  England.  I  grant 
that  upon  some  subjects  it  is  perfectly  right  and  proper  to  go  to  English  history, 
to  examine  English  law  books,  to  investigate  English  causes,  with  a  view  of 
interpreting  phrases  and  terms  that  were  known  to  our  fathers,  and  that  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  of  the  country;  but  none  of  them  aff«)rd 
any  clue  to  this  investigation,  none  of  them  afford  any  light  upon  this  subject; 
and  why  ?  Because,  I  repeat,  this  tribunal  has  no  exemplar  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  tribunal  of  the  American  Constitution,  and  we  must  look 
to  the  language  of  the  American  Constitution  in  order  to  ascertain  what  it  means; 
and  I  ask — and  I  hope  your  honor  will  not  take  any  offence  at  my  using  phrase- 
ology which  I  am  sure  is  not  intended  to  give  any — I  respectfully  ask  this  Sen- 
ate, whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  that  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  should  be  called  down  from  the  most  elevated 
tribunal  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  to  preside  over  your  deliberations,  and  that 
when  he  comes  here  he  shall  have  no  more  power  than  an  ordinary  Speaker  of 
an  ordinary  House  of  Representatives,  and  hardly  so  much;  that  he  shall  be  a 
mere  automaton,  a  machine,  a  conduit  through  whom  the  votes  of  the  Senate  are 
to  pass  to  the  records  of  the  country  ? 

I  insist  that  there  was  an  object,  a  high  object  and  purpose  in  the  firamers  of 
the  Constitution  when  they  called  the  Chief  Justice  from  his  lofty  position  to 
preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate.  There  was  an  object  and  a  pur- 
pose, an  object  such  as  nev^r  had  been  attained  in  English  history  ;  an  object 
such  as  was  unknown  to  the  British  constitution ;  for,  may  it  please  your 
honor,  under  the  British  constitution,  as  I  understand  its  history,  Parliament 
did  not  consider  'themselves  bound  by  the  judgment  of  the  judges,  although 
they  often  consulted  them  upon  legal  questions.  I  maintain  that  Instead  of 
that  fact  furnishing  an  argument,  as  they  have  attempted  to  use  it  on  the  other 
side  to  prove  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  ConBtitution  that 
the  Chief  Justice  should  be  a  mere  automaton  or  cipher  in  this  trial,  when  you 
look  to  the  history  of  the  formation  of.  the  Constitution  every  intendment  is  to 
be  taken  to  the  contrary. 

r^ow,  without  taking  up  too  much  time,  senators,  on  this  question,  interest- 
ing and  important  as  it  is,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  you  of  some  facts  connected 
with  the  history  of  this  subject.  I  do  not  consider  that  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  bring  in  volumes  here  and  to  read  page  after  page  to  the  Senate  upon  this 
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subject.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  senators  are  informed,  and  no  doabt  a  great 
deal  better  informed  upon  it  than  I  am.  All  that  I  deem  it  material  and  import- 
ant to  do  is  to  refresh  your  recollection  in  regard  to  some  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  incorporation  of  this  provision  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  You  will  recollect,  senators,  that  when  the  Constitution  was 
about  to  be  formed,  various  plans  of  government  were  oflfered.  Without  bring- 
ing in  the  volumes  or  taking  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  read  at  length  the 
different  plans  of  government  which  were  proposed  hj  different  members  of  the 
Convention  that  formed  the  Constitution,  I  only  call  your  attention  to  so  much 
as  I  think  is  pertinent  to  this  question.  You  remember  that  Colonel  Hamilton 
introduced  what  was  called  a  plan  of  government,  and  in  the  ninth  section  of 
that  it  was  provided  that — 

Governors,  senators,  and  all  officers  of  the  United  States  to  be  liable  to  impeachment  for 
Dial  and  cornipt  condact,  and  upon  conviction  to  be  removed  from  office  and  disqualified 
from  boldinf^  any  place  of  trust  or  profit ;  all  impeachments  to  be  tried  by  a  court. 

Mark  the  proposition,  for  it  is  in  the  light  of  these  propositions  that  I  main- 
tain we  are  to  arrive  at  a  true  and  correct  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 

itself: 

All  impeachments  to  be  tried  by  a  court,  to  consist  of  the  chief  or  senior  jad^e  of  the 
superior  coart  of  law  in  each  State  :  Provided^  that  such  judge  hold  his  place  dunng  good 
behavior,  and  have  a  permanent  salary. 

That  was  introduced  on  the  18th  of  June,  1787,  and  will  be  found  in  I  Eliot's 

Debates  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  page  180.     Mr.  Randolph  had  a  plan  of 

govcmmf*nt;  and  the  thirteenth  proposition  contained  in  Mr.  Randolph's  plan 

was  in  these  words : 

Resolved^  That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  judiciary  shall  extend  to  cases  which  respect 
the  collection  of  the  national  revenne,  impeachment  of  any  officer,  and  questions  wnich 
involve  the  national  peace  and  harmony. 

That  was  introduced  on  the  19 th  of  June,  1787,  and  is  set  out  in  1  Eliot *s 
Debates,  page  182.  In  Mr.  Charles  Pincknej's  plan,  introduced  on  the  19th 
of  May,  1787,  four  days  after  the  convention  was  organized^  it  was  provided 

that — 

The  iarisdiction  of  the  court  to  be  termed  the  Supreme  Court  should  extend  to  the  trial  or 
impeachment  of  officers  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  set  out  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Madison  Papers,  page  121.  Mr. 
Madison  preferred  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments,  or  rather 
a  tribunal  of  which  that  should  form  a  part.  (See  the  supplement  to  Eliot  and 
5  Madison  Papers,  page  528.)  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  letter  of  the  22d  of  Feb- 
roary.  1798,  to  Mr.  Madison,  alludes  to  Mr.  Tazewell's  attempt  to  have  a  jury 
trial  of  impeachments.  That  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Jefferson's 
Works,  page  215.  ^ 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  the  Federalist,  No.  65,  says : 

Would  it  have  been  an  improvement  of  the  plan  to  have  united  the  Supreme  Court  with 
tbe  Senate  in  the  formation  of  the  court  of  impeachments  1  This  union  would  certainly  have 
been  attended  with  several  advantages ;  but  would  they  not  have  been  overbalanced  by  the 
signal  disadvantaf^e  already  stated,  arising  from  the  agency  of  the  same  judges  in  the  double 
prosecution  to  which  the  offender  would  be  liable?  To  a  certain  extent  the  benefits  of  that 
union  will  be  obtained  from  making  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  president  of 
tbe  court  of  impeachments,  as  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  the  plan  of  the  convention;  while 
the  inconyeniences  of  an  entire  incorporation  of  the  former  into  the  latter  will  be  substantially 
avoided.    This  was  perhaps  the  prudent  mean. 

Messrs.  Madison,  Mason,  Morris,  Fincktiey;  Williamson,  and  Sherman  dis- 
cussed the  impeachment  question,  and  in  lieu  of  the  words  "bribery  and  malad- 
ministration," Colonel  Mason  substituted  the  words  **  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  against  the  state,"  as  is  shown  in  5  Eliot's  Debates,  and  Madison 
Papers,  528,  529.  On  the  same  day  a  committee  of  style  and  arrangement  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Johnson,  Hamilton,  Morris,  and  King.     On 
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Wednesdar,  the  12th  of  SeptemVr,  17S7,  Dr.  Johnson  reported  a  digest  of  the 
plan.  On  Monday,  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  the  engroesed  Constitotion  was 
read  and  signed,  aa  will  be  seen  in  5  Madison  Papers,  page  553. 

So  far,  senators,  as  I  have  examined  this  question,  it  does  not  appear  wlien 
or  bow  the  words  "  when  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried  the  Chief 
Justice  shall  preside,'*  now  in  the  Constitution,  were  inserted.  No  doubt  you 
are  much  better  informed  upon  this  subject  than  myself.  I  have,  faoweverf  seen 
it  stated  that  thej  must  have  been  introduced  upon  a  compromise  in  a  commit- 
tee, and  that  this  fact  is  shown  bj  Mr.  Madison's  writings ;  but  in  the  researches 
which  I  have  been  able  to  make  in  the  comparatively  short  time  during^  which 
this  investigation  has  been  going  on,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether 
that  reference  is  correct  or  not.  I  have  not  had  the  long  period  of  twelve 
months'  incubation  which  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  had,  within 
which  to  prepare  myself  upon  this  great  subject  But  so  far  as  I  do  comprehend 
or  understand  it,  I  maintain  the  following  propositions,  to  wBich  I  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chief  Justice  and  of  the  Senate;  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  them  at 
any  great  length ;  it  wiU  be  for  you,  senators,  and  for  him,  to  judge  and  decide 
whether  any,  and  if  any,  how  many  of  them  are  founded  in  sound  reason. 

I  say  that  the  law  of  Parliament  furnishes  no  satisfactory  exposition  as  to  the 
office  and  duty  of  the  Chief  Justice  on  an  impeachment  trial.     The  interpreta- 
tion must  have  been  found  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
provision  was  inserted.     The  anxiety  of  many  members  of  the  convention  to 
intrust  impeachment  to  a  judicial  tribunal  proves  that  they  believed  the  learn- 
ing and  intelligence  of  the  judges  were  essential  elements  to  a  fair  determination. 
I  think  ihat  is  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  the  investigation  of 
this  great  question.     You  have  seen  that  one  of  the  plans  was  to  have  impeach- 
ment tried  by  a  court  to  be  constituted  of  judges  from  each  of  the  States ; 
another  plan  was  to  have  them  tried  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  another  plan  was  to  have  the  Supreme  Court  associated  with  the 
Senate  upon  the  trial.     Mark  you,  every  one  of  these  plans  of  impeachment 
looked  to  judicial  aid  and  assistance  in  the  trial  of  the  cause ;  and  when  the 
convention  finally  determined  that  the  Chief  Justice  should  preside,  I  maintain, 
senators,  they  determined  that  he  should  come  here  as  a  judge,  that  he  should 
come  here  clothed  as  he  lb  in  his  robes  of  office,  that  he  should  declare  the  law 
and  pronounce  a  judicial  opinion»upon  any  question  arising  in  the  cause.     And 
while,  sir,  I  know  it  is  for  your  honor  to  determine  what  course  you  will  pur- 
sue, while  I  do  not  presume  to  dictate  to  this  honorable  court  or  to  the  Chief 
Justice  who  presides  over  it — ^it  is  my  province  to  argue  ;  it  is  your  province* 
sir,  to  decide  and  to  determine — I  yet  respectfully  insist  before  the  Senate  and 
the  world,  that  I  have  the  right,  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  call,  as  I  do  call,  upon  the  venerable  Chief  Justice  who  pre- 
sides over  your  deliberations,  for  an  expression  of  his  judgment  and  opinion 
upon  any  question  of  law  which  may  arise  in  this  case. 

And  how,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  does  this  doctrine  of  mine  trench  in 
the  slightest  degree  upon  any  right  or  privilege  of  the  American  Senate  I  Does 
it  conflict  with  any  duty  or  with  any  power  that  is  imposed  upon  you  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  common  country?  Senators,  learned  as  you  are,  respectable  as 
is  your  standing  at  home,  higb  as  is  the  position  which  the  States  that  have 
placed  you  here  have  conferred  upon  you,  you  may  still  derive  instruction  from 
the  opinions  of  a  gentleman  learned  in  the  law  and  holdiiig  the  highest  judicial 
office  in  the  laud.  Does  it  invade  any  privilege  or  any  prerogative— though  I 
do  not  like  to  use  that  word— or  any  power  of  the  American  Senate  to  say  that 
we  a^k  that  they  may  be  guided  in  their  deliberations  by  the  profound  and  dis- 
passionate judgment  of  one  who  is  presumed  to  hold  the  scales  of  justice  in  an 
unfaltering  and  untrembling  hand,  one  who  holds  his  office  independent  of 
popular  excitement  and  popular  commotion,  one  who  has  been  elevated  to  his 
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high  and  lofty  position  because  of  his  learning,  hia  integrity,  his  talents,  his 
character.  Is  it,  I  ask,  any  disparagement  even  to  the  American  Senate,  to 
respectfully  request  of  him  that  he  shall  deliver  an  opinion  to  you  upon  any  of 
the  questions  that  may  arise  in  this  cause? 

Then,  senators,  it  will  be  for  you  to  judge  and  determine  for  yonraelves, 
under  such  opinion,  what  may  be  the  duty  that  you  have  to  perform  in  this  case. 
I  insist  that  so  far  from  this  being  an  argument  in  disparagement  either  of  the 
power  or  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Senate,  it  is  an  argument  which  in  its  nature 
is  calculated  to  aid  the  Senate  as  a  court  in  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion ;  and 
thaJt  no  man  who  regards  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  no  man  who 
is  in  search  of  justice,  no  man  who  is  willing  to  see  the  laws  faithfully  and  hon- 
estly and  impartially  administered,  can  for  one  moment  deny  the  right  of  this 
great  civil  magistrate,  clothed  in  his  judicial  robes  and  armed  with  all  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  Constitution,  to  declare  what  he  believes  to  be  the  law  upon 
questions  arising  in  this  cause. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  dwelling  on  this  point  for  a  few  moments,  as 
it  has  not  been  discussed,  I  believe,  by  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  counsel 
for  the  President.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  I  repre.<ent  the  opinion  of  any 
gentleman  who  is  counsel  for  the  President,  except  myself;  but  I  think  <that  as 
one  of  his  counsel  I  have  a  right  to  submit  any  views  or  opinions  that  I  enter* 
tain  in  reference  to  the  case  to  the  consideration  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  the 

* 

senators.  When  you  look  to  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  under  which  this 
power  is  conferred,  I  say  that  every  word  in  it  is  a  technical  word.  The  Senate 
shall  try  an  impeachment.  I  do  not  quote  the  words  literally,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  turn  to  them.  They  are  familiar  to  you  all.  The  Senate  is  to  try 
an  impeachment ;  and  upon  this  trial  the  senators  shall  be  upon  oath  or  affirm- 
ation ;  and  when  the  President  is  tried  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  '*  trial  ?"  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter 
into  any  elaborate  definition  of  it.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that  it  is  not  used 
in  the  Constitution  in  the  sense  of  6u£fering ;  it  is  not  used  in  the  Constitution 
in  many  of  the  senses  that  it  is  used  in  common  parlance ;  but  it  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  and  here,  as  I  have  admitted,  you  must  go  to  the 
fountains  of  the  English  law,  you  must  go  to  the  terms  that  were  in  existence  at 
the  time  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and 
determining  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  trial."  It  is  a  word  dear  to 
every  Englishman ;  it  is  a  word  dear  to  every  American.  The  idea  of  a  judi- 
cial trial,  a  trial  in  which  a  judge  is  to  preside,  a  trial  in  which  a  man  skilled  in 
the  law  and  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  integrity  and  independence  is  to  preside,  is 
a  proceeding  that  is  dear  to  every  Englishman  and  dear  to  every  American  ; 
because  for  centuries  it  has  been  regarded  in  England,  and  ever  since  the  forma- 
tion of  our  own  government  here,  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  liberty 
of  a  citizen  that  a  trial  is  to  be  conducted  with  all  the  aid  of  judicial  interpreta- 
tion that  can  be  afforded. 

Mr.  Worcester  defines  **  preside"  to  be  "  set  aside  or  placed  over  others ;  to 
have  authority  over  others ;  to  preside  over  an  assemblage."  "  Trial"  is  not 
used,  as  I  say,  in  the  sense  of  temptation  or  suffering,  but  to  convey  the  idea  of 
a  judicial  proceeding  similar  to  a  court  and  jury.  And  I  insist  that  when  the 
term  *^  Chief  Justice"  is  used  as  it  is  the  term  "  Chief  Justice"  is  itself  a  tech- 
nical word.  What  does  it  mean  1  It  means  a  judicial  officer.  The  Constitu- 
tion does  not  say  in  so  many  words  that  there  shall  be  a  judicial  tribunal  in 
which  there  shall  be  a  chief  justice.  It  authorizes  Congress  to  create  judicial 
tribunals.  It  took  it  for  granted  that  there  would  be  a  court ;  it  assumed  that  in 
that  court  there  would  be  a  chief  justice,  and  that  he  should  be  a  judge  ;  and 
when  it  assumed  that,  it  assumed  that  he  should  act  in  the  capacity  which  I 
have  insisted  upon. 

Without  dwelling  upon  this  argument  further,  I  can  only  say  that  in  the 
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TiewB  wbich  I  entertain  of  the  question  I  conceive  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  qneetions  that  ever  were  presented  for  consideration  in  this  or  anj 
other  conntrj.  80  far,  we  all  know,  senators,  that  this  is  the  first  case  under 
the  American  Constitution  in  which  the  Senate  has  been  called  upon  as  a  court 
of  impeachment  to  try  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  land.  If  our  government  sur- 
vives the  throes  of  revolution,  if  our  government  continues  as  it  is,  undiminished, 
unimpaired  in  the  hands  of  posterity,  the  precedent  which  you  are  to  form  now 
will  last  for  a  thousand  years  to  come,  and  the  decision  which  is  made  now  is  a 
decision  that  will  be  quoted  in  after  ages  and  that  will  be  of  the  very  utmost 
and  highest  importance  ;  and  I  maintain  that  in  the  view  whicii  has  been  pre- 
sented we  have  a  right  to  call  upon  the  Chief  Justice  to  act  not  merely  as  pre- 
siding officer,  but  to  act  as  a  judge  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  this  trial. 

I  have  already  referred  to  some  startling  and  extraordinary  propositions  whicli 
are  made  by  the  managers ;  I  must  notice  some  others.  Mr.  Manager  Bingham 
says — I  quoted  the  expression  awhile  ago — ^that  you  are  "  a  rule  and  a  law  unto 
yourselves."  Mr.  Manager  Butler  proclaims  that,  "a  constitutional  tribunali 
you  are  bound  by  no  law,  either  statute  or  common."  He  says  further,  that 
'*  common  fame  and  current  history  may  be  relied  on  to  prove  Uie  facts ;"  that 
is,  to  prove  the  President *s  course  of  administration  ;  and,  further,  that  "  the 
momentous  question  "  is  raised  **  whether  the  presidential  office  ought  in  fact  to 
exist." 

Senators,  in  the  whole  progress  of  American  history  I  have  never  read,  or 
h^ard,  or  seen,  three  such  startling  propositions  as  these  which  are  insisted  upon 
by  the  honorable  managers  on  the  other  side.  They  are  dangerous  to  liberty. 
They  are  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Constitution  and  the  American 
government.  They  would  overthrow  every  principle  of  justice  and  of  law 
which  is  known  to  the  civilissed  world  if  they  were  carried  out  to  the  extent 
which  the  honorable  gentlemen  insist  upon.  In  this  land  of  liberty,  this  land 
of  law,  this  land  where  we  have  a  written  Constitution,  who  ever  heard  or 
dreamed  that  such  doctrines  would  be  asserted  here  ? 

If  I  do  not  misunderstand  the  language  of  the  honorable  gentleman  who 
opened  the  case,  he  thinks  that  this  Senate  has  the  power  to  set  aside  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  itself.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  and  learned 
writers  in  England  and  oui:  own  country,  in  treating  on  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  powers  between  the  three  departments  of  the  government,  the 
executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial  tribunal,  have  sounded  a  note  of  warn- 
ing that  the  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  executive ;  it  is  not  to  h^ 
apprehended  from  the  judicial  department,  but  it  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  legislature,  from  the  popular  branch  of  the  government ; 
and  now  we  hear  a  learned,  able,  and  distinguished  leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  chief  manager  in  this  impeachment  trial,  boldly  assuming,  as 
I  understand  his  argument  before  the  American  Senate,  that  you  have  the  right 
to  judge  and  determine  for  yourselves  whether  the  American  Constitution  shall 
last. 

Senators,  such  a  notion  is  not  in  conformity  to  the  healthful  doctrines  of  tiie 
American  Constitution.  The  real  true  sovereignty  in  this  land  is  not  in  you; 
it  is  not  in  the  President ;  it  is  not  in  the  Chief  Justice ;  it  is  in  the  American 
people,  and  they,  and  they  only,  can  alter  their  Constitution.  'No  Senate,  no 
House  of  Representatives,  no  judge,  no  Congress  can  alter  the  American  Con- 
stitution. I  know  that  uow-a-days  it  excites  almost  ridicule  with  some  to  hear 
anything  said  in  behalf  the  American  Constitution.  On  one  occasion  since  the 
commencement  of  this  trial,  when  a  witness  spoke  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  saying  that  he  intended  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  it 
excited  a  universal  smile  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  gallery.  That  venerable 
instrument  which  was  established  by  the  wisdom  of  some  of  the  bravest  and  best 
men  that  the  world  ever  saw,  that  noble  instrument  which  was  purchased  with 
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the  blood  and  the  treasure  of  the  Revolation,  and  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  with  sacred  reverence,  seems  to  have  been  so  often  trampled 
upon  and  violated  in  this  land  that  when  one  dares  to  mention  it  with  something 
of  the  reverence  of  ancient  timet»,  something  of  the  respect  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  cherish  for  it,  it  excites  a  smile  of  derision  and  laughter  in  the 
land.  Grod  grant  that  a  more  healthful  sentiment  may  animate  and  inspire  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people,  and  that  we  shall  return,  now  that  this  war  has 
passed  away,  to  something  of  our  former  veneration  and  respect  for  the  American 
Constitution,  and  that  we  shall  teach  our  children  who  are  to  come  after  us  to 
love  and  revere  it,  as  was  taught  in  times  past,  as  the  political  bible  of  the 
country ;  that  it  is  not  to  be  treated  with  aught  but  respect  and  that  reverence 
and  that  high  consideration  which  we  were  formerly  accustomed  to  bestow  on  it. 

'X-ommon  fame  "  you  are  to  resort  to  !  Is  it  possible  that  we  have  come  to 
this  ?  Is  it  possible  that  this  great  impeachment  trial  has  reached  so  **  lame 
and  impotent  a  conclusion  "  as  this,  that  the  honorable  manager  is  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  insisting  before  you  that  common  fame  is  to  be  regarded  as  evidence 
by  senators  ?  I  hope  it  will  not  grate  harshly  upon  your  ears  when  I  repeat 
the  old  and  familiar  adage  that  *'  common  fame  is  a  common  liar."  Are  the 
eeuatore  of  the  United  States  to  try  the  Chief  Executive  Magistrate  upon 
rumor,  the  most  dangerous,  the  most  uncertain,  the  most  unreliable,  the  most 
fatal  and  destructive  proof  that  ever  was  offered  under  the  sun  ?  Why,  the 
glory  and  boast  of  the  English  law  and  of  the  American  Constitution  are 
that  we  have  certain  fixed  principles  of  law,  fixed  principles  of  evidence  that 
are  to  guide,  (o  govern,  to  control  in  the  investigation  of  causes  ;  and  one  of  the 
beauties,  one  of  the  greatest  perfections  of  the  system  of  American  jurisprudence 
is  that  when  you  go  into  a  court  of  justice  nothing  scarcely  is  taken  by  intent. 
There  sits  the  judge;  there  are  the  jury;  here  are  the  witnesses  who  are  called 
upon  to  testify;  they  are  not  allowed  to  give  in  evidence  any  rumor  that  may 
have  been  afloat  in  the  country  ;  they  are  compelled  to  speak  of  facts  within 
their  own  knowledge.  The  case  is  investigated  slowly,  cautiously,  deliberately. 
The  truth  is  arrived  at,  not  by  any  hasty  conclusion,  but  it  is  arrived  at  upon 
solemn  trial  and  upon  patient  and  faithful  investigation ;  and  when  the  result 
is  attained  it  commands  the  confidence  of  the  country,  it  secures  the  approbation 
of  the  world,  and  that  result  is  acquiesced  in  by  the  citizen ;  and  if  it  be  in  a 
higher  court  it  passes  into  the  history  of  law  and  goes  down  to  posterity  as  a 
precedent  to  be  followed  in  all  time  to  come ;  and  herein,  senators,  is  the  great 
security  of  the  liberty  that  the  American  people  enjoy. 

1  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  giving  utterance  to  one  thought  in  this  connec- 
tion. I  shall  not  say  that  it  is  original,  but  it  is  a  thought  which  I  have  often 
cherished  and  indulged  in.  It  is  this  :  that  the  liberty  of  the  American  people 
is  not  that  liberty  merely  which  is  defined  in  written  constitutions ;  it  is  not  that 
liberty  which  is  enforced  by  congressional  enactment;  but,  little  as  the  American 
people  think  of  it — and  would  to  God  that  they  would  think  of  it  a  thousand 
times  more  intensely  than  they  do — the  only  liberty  that  we  have  now  or  ever 
have  had,  so  far  as  the  American  citizen  is  concerned,  is  that  liberty  which  is- 
ebforced  and  secured  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country.  We  talk  about 
oor  social  equality.  We  talk  about  all  being  free  and  equal.  It  is  an  idle  song, 
it  is  a  worthless  tale,  it  is  a  vain  and  empty  expression  unless  that  liberty  and 
that  equality  are  enforced  in  a  court  of  justice.  There  it  is;  I  have  seen  it 
there,  and  so  have  you.  It  is  the  only  place  that  I  ever  did  see  it.  The  poor 
man,  the  humblest  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  I  have  seen  come  there  as  a 
plaintiff  or  a  defendant;  I  have  seen  a  thousand  times  the  impartial  judge,  sit- 
ting blind  to  all  external  einotions  and  impressions,  declare  the  law  and  try  the 
cause  and  administer  justice  to  this  poor,  ignorant,  unfortunate  man  against  the 
richest  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  land.  There  is  your  law,  there  is  your 
justice,  there  is  the  only  liberty  that  is  worthy  of  enjoyment ;  and  to  talk  about 
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common  fame  and  common  rumor  being  admitted  before  the  highest  tribanal 
known  to  the  Constitution  as  a  criterion  of  judgment,  would  be,  if  admitted,  to 
overthrow  the  Constitution  itself,  and  to  destroy  the  liberty  which  has  thus  far 
been  enjoyed  in  the  land. 

"  A  law  unto  yourselves  ! "  Senators,  if  this  be  so,  our  Constitution  has  been 
written  in  vain.  If  this  be  so,  all  the  volumes  that  swell  the  public  libraries  of 
the  country  and  the  private  libraries  of  lawyers  and  statesmen  have  been  writ- 
ten and  published  in  vain.  *'  A  law  unto  yourselves ! "  That  carries  us  back 
almost  in  imagination  to  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  to  some  of  those 
dark,  secret,  unknown  tribunals  in  England,  in  Venice,  in  the  Old  World,  whose 
proceedings  were  hidden  from  mankind  and  whose  judgments  were  most  awful 
and  terrible  and  fearful  in  their  results.  No,  sirs ;  Jio.  I  deny  that  you  arc  a 
law  unto  yourselves.  I  maintain  that  you  have  a  Constitution.  I  insist  that 
you  must  look  not  to  parliamentary  history  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  already 
stated,  but  look  to  the  common  law,  not  as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  all  the 
duties  which  are  incumbent  on  you,  but  as  a  guide  to  enlighten  your  judgments 
and  your  understandings,  and  that  you  must  be  governed  by  those  great  eternal 
pnnciples  of  justice  and  of  reason  which  have  grown  up  with  the  growth  of 
centuries  and  which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  the  liberty  we  enjoy.  This, 
senators,  is  what  I  insist  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the  American  Constitution ;  and 
that  this  wild,  latitudinarian,  unauthorized  interpretation  of  the  honorable  man- 
ager can  find  no  lodgment  a!liy  where  in  view  of  the  correct  and  eternal  princi- 
ples of  justice  that  are  incorporated  into  the  American  Constitution  and  form 
part  of  the  law  in  every  State. 

If  that  be  so,  if  you  are  governed  by  no  law,  if  you  are  "  a  law  unto  your- 
selves,'' if  the  Constitution  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  if  "common  fame"  and 
** common  rumor''  are  to  govern  and  control  here,  then  the  very  oath  that  yon 
have  solemnly  taken  is  an  extra-judicial  oath,  not  binding  upon  the  conscience, 
not  binding  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  it  would  invest  the  most 
dangerous  power  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that  ever  was  invested  in 
any  tribunal  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  would  enable  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  pretext  of  being  "a  law  unto  yourselves,"  to  defeat 
the  will  of  the  American  people,  and  remove  from  office  any  man  who  might  be 
displeasing  to  you,  to  set  at  naught  their  election,  and  to  engross  into  your  own 
hands  all  the  power  of  the  Constitution.  Senators,  I  can  conceive  of  no  des- 
potism worse  than  this.  I  can  conceive  of  no  danger  menacing  the  liberties  of 
the  American  people  more  awful  and  fearful  thau  the  danger  that  menaces  them 
now,  if  this  doctrine  finds  any  sort  of  favor  in  the  m4nd  or  the  heart  of  any  senator 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  I  repeat,  in  regard  to  this,  as  I  did  in  regard  to  some 
other  matters  awhile  ago,  that  I  do  not  believe  the  American  Senate  will,  for 
one  moment,  cherish  any  such  doctrine  or  act  upon  it  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  doctrine  would  prostrate  all  the  ramparts  of  the  Constitution,  destroy  the 
will  of  the  American  people,  and  it  would  engross  into  the  hands  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  all  those  powers  which  were,  intended  to  be  con- 
fided to  the  other  departments  and  distributed  among  them. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  in  considering  the  case  now  before  us,  there  is  a  prelimi- 
nary question  underlying  it  which  is  of  very  considerable  interest ;  and  it  is, 
what  are  crimes  and  misdemeanors  under  the  Constitution  ?  But  before  I  pass 
to  that  I  desire,  while  considering  some  of  the  extraordinary  arguments  that 
have  been  presented  by  the  honorable  managers  on  the  other  side,  to  remind 
the  Senate  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  one  proposition  which  was  paraded  at  an 
early  day  of  this  trial.  !•  regretted  almost  the  moment  I  took  my  seat,  after  it 
was  announced,  that  I  had  not  answered  it  then  ;  but  it  is  in  your  record,  and 
it  is  not  too  late  to  give  a  passing  remark  to  it  now. 

The  honorable  manager  [Mr.  Butler]  made  use  of  the  expression  that  *'  the 
great  pulse  of  the  nation  beats  perturbedly,  pauses  fitfully  when  we  pause,  and 
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goes  forward  when  we  go  forward.''  And  you  have  been  told  time  and  again 
that  the  honorable  managera  ai*e  acting  for  "all  the  people  of  the  United 
States."  I  may  have  something  to  say  about  that,  senators,  before  I  close  the 
remarks  I  have  to  make  to  you ;  but  I  shall  postpone  the  consideration  of  that 
for  the  present. 

Yes,  the  public  pulse  beats  perturbedly ;  it  pauses  when  you  pause ;  it  goes 
forward  when  yon  go  forward  ;  and  yon  have  been  told  time  and  again  that  the 
people  out  of  doors  are  anxious  for  the  conviction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Will  you  permit  me,  senators,  to  be  guilty  of  the  indecorum  almost  of 
saying  one  word  about  myself,  and  I  only  say  it  by  way  of  stating  an  argu- 
ment. In  the  whole  course  of  my  professional  career,  from  the  time  I 
first  obtained,  as  a  young  man,  a  license  to  practice  law,  down  to  the  present 
moment,  I  never  had  the  impudence  or  the  presumption  to  talk  to  a  judge  out 
of  court  about  any  case  in  which  I  was  concerned.  My  arguments  before  him 
have  always  been  made  in  court,  always  made  in  public.  I  have  had  sufficient 
respect  for  the  independence  of  the  judges  before  whom  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  practice  my  profession  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  were  men  .of  honor, 
men  of  intelligence,  and  that  they  would  jiot  hear  any  remarks  that  I  would 
attempt  to  infuse  into  their  understandings  out  of  doors  and  not  in  the  presence 
of  my  adversary. 

But  the  doctrine  here  is  that  the  public  pulse  beats  in  a  particular  direction. 
Have  we  come  to  this  ?  Is  this  case  to  be  tried  by  the  greatest  court  in  Chris- 
tendom, not  upon  law,  not  upon  evidence,  not  under  the  instructions  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  but  tried  upon  common  rumor ;  and  is  it  to  become 
interesting  or  cease  to  be  interesting  just  according  to  the  beating  of  the  public 
pulse  ?  Why,  senatorfa,  if  it  were  not  tliat  I  do  not  intend  to  say  one  word  that 
is  designed  to  be  offensive  to  any  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  or  to  any 
senator,  I  would  say  that  I  would  almost  regard  this  as  an  insulting  argument 
to  them;  but  I  shall  not  make  use  of  that  expression.  It  is  not -my  intention, 
in  anything  I  have  said  or  may  say,  to  wound  the  sensibilities  of  any  one,  or 
to  give  any  just  cause  of  offence  to  anybody  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with 
this  case.  But  you  are  to  try  it  according  to  the  public  pulse  !  What  an  argu- 
ment to  advance  to  the  American  Senate !  What  an  argument  to  put  forth  to 
the  American  nation !  All  history  teems  with  examples  of  the  gross,  outrageous 
injustice  that  has  been  done  in  criminal  trials,  high  and  low,  in  parliamentary 
tribunals,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  our  own  conntry  is 
not  entirely  exempt  from  some  notable  instances  of  it,  where  popular  clamor 
was  allowed  to  influence  the  judgment  of  judges ;  and  those  instances  which ' 
are  recorded  in  history,  those  instances  of  blood  and  of  murder  and  of  outrage 
and  of  wrong  that  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  justice,  are  an  admoni- 
tion to  us  that  the  public  pulse  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  judgment. 

Senators,  regarding  every  man  whom  I  address  as  a  judge,  as  a  sworn  judge, 
allow  me  for  one  moment  to  call  your  attention  to  one  great  trial  in  this  country 
which  I  hope  in  some  of  its  principles  will  be  a  guide  to  you ;  and  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  an  unworthy  guide  in  the  investigation  which  you  have  to  make 
here.  There  was  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  early  history  of  the  American 
nation  where  there  was  a  great  political  trial.  The  waves  of  popular  excitement 
ran  high.  It  was  understood  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  himself 
desired  the  conviction  of  the  offender.  The  public  pulse  beat  fitfully  then.  It 
went  forward  as  the  judge  went  forward^  and  it  went  backward  as  the  judge  went 
backward.  It  was  a  great  occasion.  It  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  trials 
that  ever  occurred  in  English  or  American  jurisprudence. 

There  was  the  great  criminal,  morally  guilty  no  doubt,  for  so  he  has  been  held 
in  the  judgment  of  posterity.  There  sat  the  judge,  one  of  the  illustrious  prede- 
cessors of  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  presides  over  your  deliberations  now. 
There  he  sat,  calm,  unmoved,  unawed,  unmindful  of  the  beating  of  the  public 
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pulse,  the  very  impersonation  of  Justice,  having  no  motive  under  heaven  except 
to  administer  the  law  and  to  administer  it  faithfully ;  and  he  had  the  nerve  and 
the  firmness  to  declare  the  law  in  the  fear  of  God  rather  than  in  the  fear  of  man; 
and  although  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  and  although  there  was  some  popular 
clamor  in  regard  to  the  acquittal,  the  judgment  of  posterity  has  sanctioned  the 
course  of  judicial  determination,  and  every  American  citizen  who  has  any 
regard  for  his  country,  every  judge  and  every  lawyer  who  has  any  respect  for 
judicial  independence  and  integrity,  looks  back  with  veneration  and  respect  to 
the  name  and  to  the  conduct  of  John  Marshall. 

So  long  as  judicial  independence  shall  be  admired,  so  long  as  judicial  integrity 
shall  be  respected,  the  name  of  John  Marshall  will  be  esteemed  in  our  own 
country  and  throughout  the  civilized  world  as  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries 
of  the  law,  as  one  of  the  most  faithful  judges  that  ever  presided  in  a  court.  It 
is  true  that  clouds  and  darkness  gathered  around  him  for  the  moment,  but  they 
soon  passed  away  and  were  forgotten — 

"  As  some  tail  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

Such  was  the  name  and  such  the  fame  of  John  Marshall,  and  God  grant  that 
his  spirit  may  fall,  like  the  mantle  of  Elijah,  upon  the  illustrious  magistrate  who 
presides  and  every  judge  who  sits  here,  that  you  may  catch  its  inspiration,  sena- 
tors, and  that  you  may  throw  to  the  moles  and  bats  all  appeals  to  your  prejudices, 
all  appeals  from  without,  and  that  you  may  discharge  your  whole  duty  in  the 
fear  of  that  God  to  whom  you  appealed.  If  I  might  propose  such  a  low,  grovel- 
ling, contemptible  consideration  on  the  minds  of  senators  here,  if  I  might  be 
pardoned  for  alluding  to  it,  (for  the  vefry  thought  almost  makes  me  shrink  back 
with  horror  from  myself,)  I  would  sfCy  to  you  that  if  you  were  to  rise  above 
these  prejudices,  cast  these  clamors  away  from  your  thoughts,  do  your  duty  like 
Marshall  did,  in  the  fear  of  God,  even  in  a  low,  pitiful,  contemptible  party  point 
of  view,  it  would  make  you  stand  higher  with  your  own  party  and  with  the 
world  than  you  would  stand  doing  an  act  of  gross  injustice.  Forgive  me,  though , 
for  mentioning  such  a  consideration,  for  I  really  think  it  is  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  Senate  to  entertain  it  for  a  moment.  No,  sirs ;  I  treat  you  as  judges ;  I 
treat  you  as  honorable  men  j  I  treat  you  as  sworn  officers  of  the  law ;  and  thus 
treating  you,  I  say  that  I  banish  all  such  thoughts  from  my  mind,  and  I  come 
before  you  as  an  impartial  tribunal,  believing  before  God  and  my  country  thdt 
you  will  try  to  do  your  duty  in  this  case  irrespective  of  popular  clamors  and 
regardless  of  opinions  from  without. 

Such,  I  trust,  will  be  the  judgment  of  the  whole  land;  and  when  you  and  I 
and  all  of  us  shall  pass  away  from  the  scene  of  human  action,  when  the  memory 
of  the  stirring  events  which  now  agitate  the  public  mind  shall  almost  be  forgot- 
ten, I  trust  that  the  after  ages  will  look  back  with  wonder  and  admiration  and 
love  and  respect  and  honor  to  the  American  Senate  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  shall  have  discharged  their  duty  in  this  case.  I  trust,  senators,  that  the 
result  will  be  such  as  will  command  the  approbation  not  only  of  your  own  con- 
sciences, not  only  of  the  States  that  you  have  the  honor  to  represent,  but  the 
approbation  of  Him  who  is  a  greater  judge  than  you  are,  and  the  approbation  of 
posterity  who  are  to  come  after  you. 

Now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  desire  briefly  to  present  to  your  consideration  and 
that  of  the  Senate  this  proposition ;  while  we  cannot  go  to  the  British  constitu- 
tion or  the  British  Parliament  or  British  law  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  a  court 
such  as  they  never  had,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  Chief  Justice,  yet  '*  treason, 
^  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  "  were  words  well  known  aud 
defined  at  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain their  meaning  a  most  excellent  rule  of  interpretation  was  adverted  to  by 
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Chief  JuBtice  Marahall  in  the  trial  to  which  I  have  referred.  In  Barr's  trial, 
speaking  of  the  term  ''  levying  war,"  used  hy  the  Constitution  in  the  definition 
of  treason,  he  says  : 

Bat  the  term  is  not  for  the  first  time  applied  to  treason  hj  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  technical  term.  It  is  used  in  a  very  old  statute  of  that  country 
whose  langua^  is  our  language,  and  whose  laws  form  the  substratum  of  our  law.  It  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  the  term  was  not  employed  by  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  in 
the  sense  which  had  been  affixed  to  it  by  those  from  whom  we  borrowed  it.  So  far  as  the 
meaning  of  any  terms,  particularly  terms  of  art,  is  completely  ascertained,  those  by  whom 
they  ajre  employed  must  be  considered  as  employing  tnem  in  that  ascertained  meaning, 
unless  the  contrary  be  proved  by  the  context.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose,  unless 
it  be  incompatible  with  other  expressions  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  term  "  levying  war"  is 
used  in  that  instrument  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  understood,  in  England  and  in 
this  country,  to  have  been  used  in  the  statute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  III,  from  which  it  was 
borrowed. — Burr's  Trial,  p.  308. 

The  words  "  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  were 
words  just  as  familiar  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  as  they  are  to  us. 
One  ot  the  honorable  managers  made  an  argument  here,  if  I  understood  it,  to 
show  that  "because  Dr.  Franklin  was  in  London  about  the  time  of  Warren 
Ha8ting*8  trial,  that  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  proper  mode  of  construing 
the  American  Constitution  on  the  subject  of  the  powers  of  the  Chief  Justice. 
But  Blackstone's  Commentaries  no  doubt  were  as  familiar  to  the  lawyer  at  the 
date  of  the  formation  of  the  American  Constitution  as  that  venerable  work  is 
to  the  lawyers  and  judges  of  the  present  day.  "  Crimes  and  misdemeanors" 
are  the  offences  for  which  impeachment  maybe  resorted  to.  You  all  know  that 
in  one  passage  of  his  work  }xQ  says  that  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  almost 
synonymous  words ;  but  in  another  and  farther  exposition  of  it  he  undertakes 
to  show,  and  does  show,  that  the  word  "  crime"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  charging 
higbei  uficnces,  such  as  usually  fall  within  the  denomination  of  felonies,  and 
the  woid  *•  misdemeanors,"  and  those  trivial  and  lighter  offences  which  are  not 
puni.->h;iI>Ui  with  death,  but  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either,  or  both. 

Whal  it*  the  rule  of  interpretation  ?  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  turn  to 
authoTitie.^  on  this  question.  You  are  to  construe  words  in  the  connection  in 
which  tln:y  are  used;  you  are  to  construe  them  in  the  sense  of  their  being  of 
the  same  kind  or  nature 'of  other  words.  Now,  if  I  correctly  apprehend  the  law 
at  the  (late  of  the  Ameiican  Constitution,  treason  by  the  law  of  England  was  a 
felony  punishable  with  death ;  bribery  was  a  misdemeanor  not  punishable  with 
death,  but  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  When  the  word  "  crimes," 
therefore,  is  used  in  the  Constitution,  the  argument  that  I  make  is — and  it  has 
been  made  by  one  of  the  learned  managers,  1  think,  in  a  much  more  able  man- 
ner than  I  can  present  it-^I  am  willing  to  say  I  borrow  it  from  the  gentleman — 
that  the  woi'd  "  crimes"  i&  to  be  construed  in  the  same  sense  as  the  word  "trea- 
son ;"  i1  is  to  be  understood  as  embracing  felonious  offences,  offences  punishaole 
with  death  or  with  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  where  they  have  peniten- 
tiaries in  the  different  States.  The  word  "misdemeanors"  has  reference  to 
othei  and  different  offencf  s  altogether.  It  does  not  mean  a  simple  assault,  for 
tlie  expression  of  the  Constitution  is  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors" — ^'*high 
crimes"  referring,  of  course,  to  such  crimes  as  are  punishable  with  death ;  high 
misdemeanors  referring  to  such  misdemeanors  as  were  punishable  by  fine  and 
iojprisonrnent,  and  not  to  such  simple  misdemeanors  as  an  assault. 

What,  then,  is  the  argument  from  that  ]  I  know  there  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  quection,  and  if  I  correctly  apprehend  Mr.  Story's  treatise 
on  it  ill  his  admirable  work  upon  the  Constitution,  he  regards  it  as  an  open 
queiition  to  this  day,  or  at  least  to  the  day  at  which  he  wrote,  what  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  term  "  crimes  and  misdemeanors  "  as  employed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion ot  the  United  States.  One  party  of  constructionists,  if  I  may  so  express 
loyself,  hold  that  you  are  not  to  look  to  the  common  law  to  ascertain  the  mean- 
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ing  of  the  words  "  crimes  and  misdemeanord,"  but  70a  are  to  look  to  the  par- 
liamcutary  law  in  order  to  ascertain  it.  So  far  as  I  have  any  knowledge  on  tbe 
snbject,  the  parliamentary  law  does  not  define  and  never  did  undertake  to  defiue 
what  is  the  meaning  of  "crimes  and  misdemeanors."  What  did  the  parlia- 
mentary law  undertake  to  do  ?  It  undertook  to  punish  not  only  office-holders 
but  citizens  for  offences  which  were  regarded  as  offences  against  the  govern- 
ment. Often,  without  turning  the  offender  over  to  the  courts,  the  party  w&s 
impeached  or  attainted  by  a  proceeding  in  Parliament ;  but  there  is  no  definitio!i 
there,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  "  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ;"  they  were,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  gentlemen,  in  great  part  "  a  law  unto  themselves." 

But  when  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  incorporated  these  words  into  our 
charter,  did  they  borrow  them  from  the  parliamentary  law,  or  did  they  get 
them  from  Blackstone  and  from  Hale,  and  from  other  writers  upon  criminal  bv 
in  England  ?  Where  did  they  obtain  these  words,  **  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ?" 
They  got  them  from  the  common  law  of  England,  and  not  from  the  law  of  Par- 
liament, as  I  insist ;  and  then  the  proposition  follows  as  a  corollary  from  the 
premises  I  have  laid  down,  if  the  premises  be  correct — it  follows  inevitably,  if 
the  proposition  which  I  have  assumed  be  a  correct  one,  that  the  words  "  crimes 
and  misdemeanors"  are  used  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  employed  by 
writers  upon  criminal  law  in  England  at  the  date  of  the  Constitution,  tha: 
nothing  is  an  impeachable  offence  under  the  American  Constitution  except  that 
which  was  known  as  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  within  the  definition  of  those 
words  under  the  British  law  and  that  which  may  be  created  as  such  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  doubt  even — and  I  submit  that  to  the 
consideration  of  senators,  L  respectfully  submit  itT  as  a  doubt,  and  one  well 
worthy  of  your  consideration — whether  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  American  Constitution,  has  a  right  to  create  a  ne«r 
crime,  a  new  misdemeanor,  something  that  was  not  known  as  a  crime  or  as  a 
misdemeanor  at  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

•  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  to  say  the  least  of  it ;  and  in  entertaining 
this  opinion  I  at  least  am  warranted  by  the  doubts  which  have  been  thrown  oa 
the  subject  by  some  of  the  ablest  text-writers  upon  the  American  Constitution. 
It  is,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  upon  this,  and  upon  kindred  questions — no  matter 
whether  the  views  I  have  presented  are  right  or  wrong — that  I  submit  that  we 
have  the  right  respectfully  to  demand  at  the  hands  of  your  honor  a  judicial 
exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  It  will,  as  I  said  before,  be  for 
you,  sir,  under  your  sense  of  duty,  under  your  own  construction  of  the  powers 
that  are  conferred  upon  you  by  the  Constitution  of  our  common  country — ^it 
will  be  for  you,  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty,  to  decide  for  yourself  whether 
this  respectful  request  will  be  answered  or  not. 

Mr.  Yates.  If  the  gentleman  does  not  desire  to  finish  his  speech  to-night,  I 
will  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  for  this  trial,  adjourn. 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  is  my  business  and  duty,  of  course,  to  be  governed  and  con- 
trolled altogether  by  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate.  I  am  free  to  say  that  1  feel 
somewhat  fatigued,  and  I  would  be  much  obliged  to  the  Senate,  if  it  would  not 
interfere  with  their  duties,  for  an  adjournment  at  this  time ;  but  if  they  do  not 
choose  to  do  so  I  will  go  on.  It  is  my  wish  to  conform  exactly  to  the  will  of 
the  Senate,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  submit  the  motion. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Illinois  moves  that  the  Senate,  sit- 
ting as  a  court  of  impeachment,  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the 
impeachment,  adjourned. 
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Friday,  April  24,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  nsual  proclamation  having  heen  made  hy  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  appeared  and  took 
the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompa- 
nied by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  pro- 
vided for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  journal  of  yesterday's 
proceedings. 

The  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment,  was  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  first  business  this  morning  is  the  order  proposed  by 
the  senator  from  Iowa,  [Mr.  Grimes,]  changing  the  hour  of  meeting.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  order. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  hereafter  the  hour  for  the  meetiDg  of  the  Senate,  flittinfi^  for  the  trial  of  the 
impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  united  States,  shall  be  12  o'clock  meridian 
of  each  day  except  Sunday. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  that. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  21 ;  nays, 
13 ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Davis,  Doolittle,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grim/es,  Hendricks, 
Johnson,  McCreery,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Kamsey, 
Saulsbury,  TmmbuU,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  and  Yates — 21. 

Nays — Messrs.  Conklin^Conness,  Craein,  Edmunds,  Harlan,  Howe,  Pomeroy,  Sprague, 
Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  ^Tipton,  and  WUson — 13. 

Not  voting— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Corbett, 
Dixon,  Drake,  Frelinghnysen,  Henderson,  Howard,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Nye,  Patter- 
son of  New  Hampshire,  Ross,  Sherman,  Wade,  and  Williams — 20. 

So  the  order  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  following  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  order  proposed  by  the  senator  from  Vermont  will 

be  read. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered,  That  after  the  arguments  shall  be  concluded,  and  when  the  doors  shall  be  closed 
for  deliberation  upon  the  final  question,  the  official  reporters  of  the  Senate  shall  take  down 
the  debates  upon  the  final  question,  to  be  reported  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  object. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  order  will  lie  over  if  objected  to. 

Mr.  Nelson,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent,  will  please  proceed. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  in  the  progress  of  my  remarks 
yesterday  I  alluded  to  certain  opinions  expressed  by  one  of  the  honorable  man- 
agers^ [Mr.  Wilson,]  in  a  report  to  which  his  name  is  affixed,  made  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Lest  any  misunderstanding  should  arise  from  that 
reference,  I  desire  to  state  that  while  I  shall  read  a  part  of  the  report — that 
portion  of  it  which  I  adopt  as  my  argument — I  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any 
iDconsistency  in  the  position  which  the  honorable  manager  assumed  in  his 
report  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  position  which  he  has  assumed 
here  in  argument.  If  I  correctly  understand  the  honorable  manager's  position, 
while  he  insists,  as  I  insist  in  this  case,  that  you  are  to  look  to  the  common 
law,  and  not  merely  to  the  law  of  Parliament,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  *'  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  iu  the  Constitution,  yet  he  insists 
that  it  is  competent  for  Congress  to  create  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  under  the 
Constitution  by  legislation,  and  that  such  crime  or  misdemeanor  is  an  impeach- 
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able  offence.  I  bope  neitber  tbat  bonorable  gentleman  nor  tbe  Senate  will 
misunderstand  me  witb  this  explanation  wben  I  call  attention  only  to  tho^e 
parts  of  tbe  argument  contained  in  bis  report  wbicb  I  rely  upon,  and  because  the 
definitions  which  he  gives  are  in  more  appropriate  language  than  any  wbich 
I  can  famish.     In  bis  report,  at  page  60,  he  says  : 

Am  was  very  pertinently  remarked  by  Hopkinson  on  the  trial  of  Chase,  "  The  power  of 
impeachment  is  with  the  House  of  Representatives,  bat  only  for  impeachable  ofTences.  They 
are  to  proceed  afi^inst  tbe  offence,  but  not  to  ereau  tbe  offence,  and  make  any  act  criminal  a&i 
impeachable  at  their  will  and  pleasure.  What  is  au  offence  is  a  question  to  be  decide  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  law,  not  by  the  opinion  of  a  single  branch  of  the  legislature,  and 
when  the  offence  thus  described  by  the  Constitution  or  the  law  has  been  committed,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  has  the  House  of  Representatives  power  to  impeach  the  offender.*' 

The  honorable  manager  proceeds : 

A  civil  officer  may  be  impeached  fDr  a  high  crime.  What  is  a  crime?  It  is  such  & 
violation  of  some  known  law  as  will  render  the  offender  liable  to  be  prosecuted  and  punished. 
**  Though  all  wilful  violations  of  rights  comeuud^r  the  generic  name  of  wrongs,  onlycert^ 
of  those  made  penal  are  called  crimes." 

In  another  passage  he  says : 

All  that  has  been  said  herein  concerning  the  term  ''crimes'*  may  be  applied  with  equal 
force  to  the  term  *'  misdemeanors,'*  as  nsed  in  the  Constitution.  The  latter  term  in  nowise 
extends  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  beyond  tbe  ran?e  of  indictable 
offences.  Indeed,  tbe  terms  "crime"  and  * 'misdemeanor"  are,  in  their  general  sense,  synony- 
mous, both  being  such  violations  of  law  as  expose  the  persons  committing  them  to  aome  pre> 
scribed  pnoishmcnt ;  and  although  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  all  crimes  are  misdemeanoTs,  it 
may  be  properly  said  that  all  misdemeanors  are  crimes. 

Adopting  that  definition  of  the  honorable  manager,  [Mr.  Wilson,]  tbe  point 
which  I  endeavor  to  make  in  argament  is,  that  the  definition  given  by  the  bon- 
orable manager  who  opened  the  argument  [Mr.  Butler]  is  not  a  correct  definition. 
That  opening,  as  the  Senate  will  remember,  is  accompanied  by  a  very  carefully 
prepared  ana  elaborate  argument  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  agrees  ia 
tbe  following  definition  given  by  tbe  honorable  manager  : 

We  define,  therefore,  an  impeachable  high  crime  or  misdemeanor  to  be  one  in  its  nature  or 
consequences  subversive  of  some  fundamental  or  essential  principle  of  government,  or  highl? 
prejudicial  to  the  public  intetest,  and  this  may  consist  of  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  of 
law,  of  an  official  oath,  or  of  duty,  by  an  act  committed  or  omitted,  or,  without  violating  a 
positive  law,  by  the  abuse  of  discretionary  powers  from  improper  motives  or  for  any  improper 
purpose. 

If  you  go  to  the  law  of  Parliament  for  a  definition  of  "  treason,  bribery,  or 
other  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  as  I  have  already  said,  yon  will  not  find  it. 
If  you  go  to  the  law  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  is  an 
impeachable  offence,  then  you  go  to  a  law  which  is  not  in  force  in  our  country 
at  all.  Every  species  of  offence  which  the  Parliament  chose  to  treat  as  such, 
whether  it  was  declared  by  statute  or  not,  was  tbe  subject-matter  of  impeach- 
ment by  the  CcmmonQ  before  the  House  of  Lords.  Their  frame  of  government 
is  different  from  ours.  Persons  were  tried  in  England  for  very  slight  and  very 
trivial  offences,  and  very  severe  punishments  were  inflicted  iti  varioas  instances 
in  the  progress  of  English  history  upon  the  persons  who  were  supposed  to  have 
been  guilty  of  ofifences.  This  process  of  impeachment  is  such  that  we  have  no 
very  accurate  account  of  it  in  history,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  the 
authorities  upon  the  subject.  It  is  true,  as  the  gentleman  said,  that  nearly  five 
hundred  years  ago  tbe  subject  was  introduced  in  the  English  Parliament,  and 
that  they  considered  it  there  and  claimed  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  it  in  consequence  of  the  law  of  Parliament;  but  bow  that  law  of 
Parliament  arose,  whence  it  originated,  neither  the  House  of  Lords  nor  Mr. 
Burke  in  his  elaborate  report  and  argument  in  the  House  of  Commons  under- 
took to  state.  It  arose  from  what  they  assumed  to  be  usage }  and  if  you  go  to 
the  parliamentary  law  in  order  to  determine  that  usage  in  this  country,  then  you 
will  be  obliged  to  punish  anything  as'  an  offence  that  might  be  said  of  any 
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person  or  of  any  authority  whatever.    la  Stephen's  History  of  the  English 
CoDstitutron.  page  347,  he  says  that — 

The  revival  of  impeachment  is  a  remarkable  event  in  oar  constitutional  annals.  The 
earliest  instance  of  parliamentary  impeachment  or  of  a  solemn  accusation  of  any  individual 
by  the  commons  at  the  bar  of  the  lords,  was  that  of  Lord  Latimer,  in  the  year  1376. 

Which,  as  I  understood  the  honorable  manager's  argument,  is  the  period  to 

which  he  refers. 

The  latest  hitherto  wad  that  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  1449. 

And,  as  the  honorable  manager  told  the  Senate,  he  states  that  this  practice  of 
impeachment  had  for  a  long  time  given  way  to  attainder.  In  the  same  wt)rk 
Mr.  Stephen  comments  on  Floyd's  case  as  a  proof  of  '*  the  disregard  which 
popular  assemblies  entertain  for  principles  of  justice  when  satiating  their  reck- 
less appetites  for  revenge."  He  says,  in  describing  Floyd's  case,  "  that  a  few 
words  spoken  as  to  being  pleased  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  Elector  Palatine 
and  his  wife"  were  the  offence  which  he  had  committed  ;  and  the  punishment 
that  was  inflicted  upon  him  was  to  ride  from  the  Fleet  to  Cheapside  without  a 
saddle  and  holding  by  the  horse's  tail,  two  hours  in  the  pillory,  to  be  branded 
with  the  letter  K  in  the  forehead,  another  ride  and  pillory  to  be  taken  in  four 
days,  with  the  words  on  a  paper  in  his  hat  showing  his  offence ;  that  he  was  to 
be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  from  the  Fleet  to  Westminster  Hall ;  that  a  fine  of 
o£5,000  and  imprisonment  for  life  at  Newgate  were  imposed  upon  him. 

If  there  be  anything  in  the  argument  that  you  are  to  look  to  the  parliamen- 
tary law  for  the  definition  of  the  phrase  '*  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  and 
for  the  definition  of  impeachable  offences,  then  an  offence  such  as  was  attributed 
to  him,  or  an  offence  such  as  was  attributed  to  other  parties  afterwards  who  were 
tried  for  making  speculations  in  the  public  revenue,  would  be  the  subject-matter 
of  impeachment  in  this  country  ;  but,  as  I  maintain,  this  is  limited  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  you  can  only  look  to  the  common  law  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  definition  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Mr.  Story,  I  know,  says  in 
his  work  upon  the  Constitution  that  in  one  case  it  was  settled  in  this  country 
that  the  term  ^  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  did  not  have  the  signification  which 
I  insist  upon ;  but  at  the  same  time  in  his  treatise  he  asserts  that  there  is  a  con- 
trariety of  opinion  on  the  subject,  one  set  of  interpreters  of  the  Constitution 
lidding  the  doctrine  to  be  one  way,  and  another  and  a  different  set  holding  it  to 
be  a  different  way ;  and,  as  I  understand  him,  he  does  not  regard  the  question 
as  being  by  any  means  finally  and  authoritatively  settled.  So  then  I  recur  to 
the  proposition  with  which  I  set  out,  that  in  order  to  ascertain  what  are 
impeachable  crimes  and  misdemeanors  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  common 
law  for  the  definition,  and  when  you  go  to  the  commoti  law  for  the  definition 
nothing  is  impea<^hable  in  this  country  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
except  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  known  as  such  at  the  time  when  the  Constitution 
was  adopted.  In'  other  words,  I  respectfully  maintain  that  Congress  has  no 
power  to  create  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  its  nature  different  from  crimes  and 
Tnisdemeanors  as  known  and  understood  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
Btitation. 

Feebly  and  imperfectly  as  this  argument  has  been  presented,  I  will  not  under- 
take to  dwell  upon  it  further. 

I  desire,  although  it  is  not  exactly  in  the  order  which  I  had  prescribed  for  my 
remarks,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  now  to  some  observations  made  by 
the  honorable  gentleman  who  addressed  the  Senate  yesterday,  [Air.  Manager 
BoatwelI,J  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  obser- 
vations to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  I  will  read  a  paragraph  from  the 
gentleman's  speech  of  the  day  before  yesterday: 

The  President  is  a  man  of  strong  will,  of  vrolent  passions,  of  unlimited  ambition,  with 
capacity  to  employ  and  use  timid  men^  adhesive  men,  subservient  men,  and  corrupt  men,  as 
the  Instruments  of  his  Resigns.    It  is  the  truth  of  history  that  he  has  injured  every  person 
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with  whom  he  has  had  confidential  relations,  and  many  have  escaped  rain  only  hy  witli^ 
drawing^  from  bis  society  altogether.  He  has  one  mie  of  life :  he  attempts  to  use  ereiy 
man  of  power,  capacity,  or  influence  within  his  reach.  Succeeding  in  his  attempts,  they  are 
in  time,  and  nsnaliy  in  a  short  time,  ntterly  mined.  If  the  considerate  flee  from  him,  if  the 
brave  and  patriotic  resist  his  schemes  or  expose  his  plans,  he  attacks  them  with  all  the 
enginery  and  patronage  of  bis  ofiice,  and  pnrsnes  them  with  all  the  violence  of  his  penioaal 
hatred.  He  attacks  to  destroy  all  who  will  not  become  his  instruments,  and  all  who  beeome 
his  instruments  are  destroyed  in  the  use.    He  spares  no  one. 

The  particular  sentence  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  is  in  the  close 
of  that  paragraph : 

Already  this  purpose  of  his  life  is  illustrated  in  the  treatment  of  a  gentleman  who  was  of 
counsel  u>r  the  respondent,  but  who  has  never  appeared  in  his  behalf. 

It  is  to  me,  senators,  a  source  of  much  embarrassment  ho  fir  to  speak  in  reply  to 
the  accusation  which  has  thus  been  preferred  against  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  honorable  manager  treats  him  as  if  he  were  a  political  leper,  and 
as  if  his  very  touch  would  communicate  contagion,  and  as  if  almost  the  very 
sight  of  him  would  produce  death.  But  I  respectfully  insist  that  upon  a  state- 
ment of  facts,  which  I  will  make  to  you  in  a  moment,  and  which  I  deem  to  be 
called  for  by  the  accusation  which  he  has  made  in  reference  to  Judge  Black,  it 
will  appear  that  injustice  has  been  done,  no  doubt  unintentionally,  by  the  hon- 
orable manager,  in  the  remarks  which  he  has  made.  I  regret  that  this  topic  has 
been  introduced  here ;  but,  as  it  is  brought  forward,  I  must  meet  it  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  ever  saw  Judge  Black  in  my  life  until  I  met  him  in  consultation  in 
the  President's  council  chamber.  In  the  few  interviews  which  we  had  there 
our  intercourse,  though  brief,  was  pleasant  and  agreeable ;  and  it  is  with  a  feel- 
ing of  embarrassment  that,  under  those  circumstances,  I  deem  it. necessary  to 
say  anything  upon  the  subject  at  all.  In  order  that  you  may  understand  what  I 
have  to  say  about  it  I  desire  to  refer  the  Senate  to  a  brief  statement  which  I 
have  prepared  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  the  subject ;  and,  although  I  have 
not  had  time  to  write  it  out  as  I  would  have  desired  to  do,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  enable  you  to  comprehend  the  fact  which  I  am  about  to  state.  You  will 
understand,  setiators,  that  I  do  not  purport  to  give  a  full  history  of  what  I  may 
call  the  Alta  Vela  case,  as  to  which  a  report  was  made  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  upon  your  call.  A  mere  outline  of  the  case  will  be  sufficient 
to  explain  what  I  have  to  say  in  reference  to  Judge  Black. 

Under  the  guano  act  of  1856,  William  T.  Kendall  on  the  one  side,  and  Pat- 
terson and  Marguiendo  on  the  other,  filed  claims  in  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office  to  the  island  which  is  claimed  by  the  government  of  St.  Domingo. 
(Report,  pp.  2,  3.) 

On  the  17th  of  Jane,  1867,  the  examiner  of  claims  submitted  a  report  adverse 
to  the  claim  for  damages  against  the  Dominican  government.  On  the  22d  of 
July,  1867,  Mr.  Black  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President,  (page  10,)  and 
another  on  the  7th  August,  1867.  On  page  13  it  is  said  that  Patterson  and 
Marguiendo  acquiesce  in  the  decision.  On  page  13  it  is  shown  that  other  parties 
are  in  adverse  possession.  On  page  15  it  is  asserted  that  the  contest  is  between 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  can  be  settled  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  The  contest  now  seems  to  be  between  Patterson  and  Marguiendo  and 
Thomas  B.  Webster  &  Co.     (Report,  p.  15.) 

On  the  14th  December,  1859,  Judge  Black,  as  Attorney  Greneral,  rejected  the 
claim  of  W.  J.  Kendall  to  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  called  Cayo  Verde, 
(page  24,)  and  Mr.  Seward  seems  to  regard  the  two  cases  as  resting  on  the 
same  principle  in  his  report  of  17th  of  January,  1867. 

On  the  22d  July,  1867,  Judge  Black  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President 
enclosing  a  brief,  (page  53.)  On  the  7th  August,  1867,  he  addressed  another 
communication  to  the  President,  (page  55.)  On  the  7th  February,  1868,  an 
elaborate  and  able  communication  was  sent  to  the  President,  signed  by  J.  W. 
Shaffer,  attorney  for  Patterson  &  Marguiendo,  and  Black,  Lamon  &  Co.,  of 
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eoQDsel,  in  whicli  they  eriticised  with  severity  the  report  of  Mr.  Seward  and 
asked  the  President  to  review  his  decision.    (Report,  p.  65.) 

These  citations  are  made  from  Executive  Docament  No.  39,  fortietk  Con- 
gress, second  session. 

According  to  the  best  information  I  can  obtain  I  state  that  on  the  9th  March^ 
1868,  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  addressed  a  letter  to  J.  W.  Shaffer,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  was  '*  clearlj  of  opinion  that,  under  the  claim  of  the 
United  States,  its  citizens  have  the  exclusive  right  to  take  guano  there,"  and 
that  he  had  never  been  able  to  understand  whj  the  Executive  did  not  long  since 
assert  the  rights  of  the  government  and  sustain  the  rightful  claims  of  its  citi- 
zens to  the  possession  of  the  inland  in  the  mott  forcible  manner  consistent  with 
the  dignitj  and  honor  of  the  nation. 

This  letter  was  concurred  in  and  approved  of  by  John  A.  Logan,  J.  A.  Gar- 
field, W.  H.  Koontz,  J.  K.  Moorhead,  Thaddens  Stevens.  J.  G.  Blaine,  and 
John  A.  Bingham,  on  the  same  day,  9th  March,  1868. 

The  letter  expressing  the  opinion  of  Generals  Butler,  Logan,  and  Gariield 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President  by  Channcey  F.  Black,  who,  on  the 
16th  March,  1868,  addressed  a  letter  to  him  in  which  he  enclosed  a  copy  of  the 
same  with  the  concurrence  of  Thaddens  Stevens,  John  A.  Bingham,  J.  G.  Blaine, 
J.  K.  Moorhead,  and  William  H.  Koontz. 

After  the  date  of  this  letter,  and  while  Judge  Black  was  the  counsel  of  the 
respondent  in  this  cause,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  President,  in  which  he 
oiged  immediate  action  on  his  part  and  the  sending  an  aimed  vessel  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  island ;  and  because  the  President  refused  to  do  so  Judge  Black, 
on  the  19th  March,  1868,  declined  to  appear  further  as  his  counsel  in  this  case. 
Such  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  Judge  Black,  according  to 
the  best  information'  I  can  obtain.  So  far  as  the  President  is  concerned,  "  the 
head  and  front  of  his  offending  hath  this  extent — ^no  more." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  my  purpose  that  I  should  censure  Judge  Black  or  make 
any  reflection  upon  or  imputation  against  any  of  the  honorable  managers. 

The  island  of  Alta  Vela,  or  the  claim  for  damages,  is  said  to  amount  in  value 
to  mor^  than  a  million  dollars,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  an  extensive  specula- 
tion is  on  foot.  I  have  no  reason  to  charge  that  any  of  the  managers  are 
engaged  in  it,  and  presume  that  the  letters  were  signed,  as  such  communications 
are  often  signed,  by  members  of  Congress,  through  the  importunity  of  friends. 
Judge  Black  no  doubt  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  other  clients  to  press  this 
claim  ;  but  how  did  the  President  view  it  ? 

Senators,  I  ask  you  for  a  moment  to  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  as  this  is  made  a  matter  of  railing  accusation 
against  him,  to  consider  how  the  President  of  the  United  States  felt  it.  I  am 
willing  that  the  facts  in  this  case  shall  be  spread  not  only  before  the  Senate, 
but  before  the  whole  country,  and  that  his  enemies  shall  be  the  judges  of  the 
parity  of  his  conduct  and  motives  in  regard  to  it. 

There  are  two  or  three  facts  to  which  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  country  in  connection  with  these  recommendations.  They  are, 
first,  that  they  were  all  gotten  up  after  this  impeachment  proceeding  was  com- 
menced against  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Keep  the  dates  in  mind, 
aud  you  will  see  that  such  is  the  fact.  Every  ooe  of  them  was  gotten  up  after 
this  impeachment  proceeding  was  commenced  against  him. 

Another  strong  and  powerful  fact  to  be  noticed  in  vindication  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  this  case  which  has  been  so  strongly 
preferred  against  him,  is  that  while  I  have  not  made,  and  will  not  make,  any 
imputation  whatever  upon  the  honorable  managers  in  the  cause,  these  recom- 
mendations were  signed  by  four  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  to  whom  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  intrusted  the  duty  of  managing  this  great  impeachment 
agamst  him.     ^ 
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Now,  let  me  present  to  you  in  my  plain  language  a  eingle  idea,  senaton,  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  If  the  President  went  to  war  with  a  weak  and  feeble 
power  to  gain  the  island,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  done  so  in  fear  of  the  man- 
agers and  in  the  fear  of  losing  the  highly  valued  services  of  Judge  Black.  I: 
he  failed  to  do  the  thing  which  he  was  called  upon  to  do  hy  his  eminent  scd 
distingnished  counsel,  there  was  danger  that  he  would  exasperate  Judge  Black 
and  his  friends,  and  their  influence  would  be  turned  against  him  on  the  trial 
It  was  under  these  delicate  circumstances  that  this  petition  was  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Ho  was  between  Scylla  and  Chary bdis.  In 
forming  his  own  determination,  no  matter  which  way  it  might  be  formed,  hi^ 
motives  might  be  impugned  and  his  integrity  might  be  assailed ;  but  they  know 
little  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  far  less  than  your  humble  speaker 
knows,  who  imagine  that  they  can  force  or  drive  or  compel  him,  under  aaj 
imaginable  state  of  circumstances,  to  do  what  he  believes  to  be  wrong.  He  is 
a  man  of  peculiar  temperament  and  disposition.  By  careful  management  and 
proper  manipulation  he  may,  perhaps,  be  gently  led ;  but  it  is  a  pretty  difficnll 
thing  to  do  that.  But  with  his  temperament  and  his  disposition,  no  man,  no 
power  under  the  heavens  can  compel  him  to  go  one  inch  beyond  what  hebelierej 
to  be  right ;  and  although  he  knew  that  in  rejecting  this  claim  in  the  peculiar 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed  he  might  raise  up  enemies  against  him. 
although  he  was  well  aware  tnat  a  powerful  influence  might  be  brought  to  bear 
against  him  in  this  trial,  and  that  it  would  be  trumpeted  abroad  fVom  one  eod 
of  the  Union  to  the  other  that  Judge  Black  had  oecome  disgusted  with  bis 
cause  and  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  had  deserted  it  and  abandoned  it  on  account 
of  his  full  conviction  of  his  guilt — although  the  President,  I  say,  knew  this, 
and  although  he  knew  that  a  black  cloud  would  be  raised  against  him,  yet  hii 
feeling  was  that — 

"Although  that  cloud  were  thnnder^s  worst. 
And  charged  to  crtiah  him — ^let  it  burst.** 

And  he  acted  like  a  noble-hearted  man,  as  he  is ;  he  acted  like  a  sentinel 
placed,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  upon  the  watch-tower  of  the  Constttntion, 
faithful  to  the  rights  of  the  people  who  had  exalted  him  to  that  lofty  position; 
unmindful  of  self,  regardless  of  consequences,  be  was  determined  not  to  do  an 
act  which  he  believed  to  be  wrong.  He  was  determined  not  to  employ  the 
whole  power  of  the  United  States  in  a  war  Against  a  little  power  down  here  that 
had  no  capacity  of  resistance.  He  was  determined  not,  under  these  painful  and 
difficult  circumstances,  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  anybody,  or 
any  set  of  men  under  heaven,  to  carry  on  a  speculation  which  he  believed  might 
be  carried  on  with  dishonor  to  the  government,  or  with  disgrace  to  himself  if  he 
consented  to  be  concerned  in  it. 

And  I  ask  you,  senators,  to  weigh  his  conduct;  let  the  impartial  judgment  of 
the  world  look  this  statement  of  facts  in  the  face,  and  pronounce  upon  it  as  yon 
have  to  pronounce  upon  this  impeachment ;  and  when  you  come,  in  the  cool 
moments  of  calm  deliberation,  to  look  over  the  President's  conduct  and  these 
articles  of  impeachment  that  are  preferred  against  him,  I  think  you  will  find 
that,  like  the  grave  charge  which  was  presented  by  the  honorable  manager  the 
day  before  yesterday,  these  charges  vanish  away, 

''And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
Iicave  not  a  wreck  behind.** 

Such,  I  trust,  senators,  will  be  the  result ;  such,  I  trust,  will  be  the  conclo- 
sion  of  this  trial ;  and,  although  the  President  is  now  passing  through  the  fieij 
furnace,  although  now  every  act  and  every  motive  of  his  public  life  is  being 
investigated,  yet  he  fears  it  not.  He  challenges  the  utmost  scrutiny ;  he  chal* 
Icnges  the  strongest  investigation  that  may  be  made  into  his  conduct ;  and  while^ 
as  I  said  yesterday,  he  hurls  no  defiance  at  the  Senate,  and  does  not  authorize 
me  to  say  one  word  that  will  be  offensive  to  his  judges,  yet  he  defies  his  enemiea 
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now  as  be  has  ^Iwajs  defied  them ;  and  be  appeals  to  the  purity  and  bonestj 
of  his  own  motiv^  and  of  his  own  principles  to  shield  him  against  this  charge, 
as  he  does  against  every  other  of  the  charges  that  have  been  preferred.     No, 
senators,  instead  of  this  being  a  matter  of  accusation  against  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  view  which  I  entertain  of  it,  and  in  the  view  which  I 
think  every  honorable  and  high-minded  man  will  entertain  of  it,  it  will  elevate 
him  a  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  he  ever  stood  before  in  the  estimation  of 
his  fi'iends ;  and  it  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  proudest  and  noblest  acts  of 
his  life  that  he  could  not  be  coaxed  or  driven  to  do  what  he  believed  to  be  wrong 
in  the  name  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.     This  is  preferred  here  as 
if  the  President  had  done  some  wrong  to  Judge  Black.     What  wrong  did  be 
do  ?    How  did  any  pollution  result  from  Judge  Black's  contact  with  him  as 
counsel  f     Did  he  discard  Judge  Black  and  tell  him.  he  did  not  want  him  to 
appear  as  his  counsel  any  more  in  the  cause  ?     No,  sir ;  it  was  upon  bis  own 
voluntary  motion  that  be  withdrew  from  the  case.     If  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  done  bim  any  injury  the  President  knows  it  not ;  his  counsel 
know  it  not ;  and  I  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  world  to  determine  upoa 
this  statement  how  much  of  justice  there  is  in  the  accusation  which  was  s<v 
strongly  made  against  him. 

Senators,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  another  paragraph  in  the  speech 
of  the  honorable  manager  who  last  addressed  you.  It  is  not  my  purpose  or 
intention  to  undertake  the  duty  at  present  of  answering  at  length  that  able  and 
carefully-prepared  argument  which  the  honorable  manager  has  made.  I  mbst 
leave  the  notice  of  it  to  those  who  are  to  follow  me  in  the  argument  on  the  side- 
of  the  President.    But  there  is  another  paragraph  which  reads  in  this  language: 

Having  indalged  bis  cabinet  in  such  freedom  of  opinion  when  be  eonsalted  tbem  in  refer- 
ence to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill,  and  having  covered  hiniBelf  and  them  with  public 
odiom  by  its  announcement,  he  now  vaunts  their  opinions,  extorted  by  power  and  given  in. 
sabserriency,  ^t  the  law  itself  may  be  violated  with  impunity. 

You  remember  bow  elegantly  the  honorable  gentleman  introduced  the  dia--* 
logue  between  Hamlet  and  Pollonius,  when  speaking  upon  this  subject,  and  you 
may  remember  that  be  goes  on  and  says  : 

This,  says  the  President,  is  the  exercise  of  my  constitutional  right  to  the  opinion  of 
my  cabinet.    I,  says  the  President,  am  responsible  for  my  cabinet    Yes,  the  President  ia 
responsible  for  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  men  who  give  such  advice  as  is  demanded,  and 
dve  it  in  fear  and  trembling  lest  they  be  at  once  deprived  of  their  places.    This  is  the  Presi- 
dent's idea  of  a  cabinet,  but  it  is  an  idea  not  in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  the  Constitution. 

And  in  another  place,  I  believe,  the  gentleman  spoke  of  the  members  of  the- 

cabinet  being  serfs : 

It  was  the  advice  of  serfs  to  their  lord,  of  servants  to  their  master,  of  slaves  to  their  owners 

I  desire*  senators^  to  refresh  your  recollection  by  reading  a  single,  paragraph 
from  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  which  was  put  in  evi- 
dence upon  the  side  of  the  prosecution — the  famous  message  dated  December 
12,  1867 ;  and  lest  I  should  forget  to  present  the  idea  to  your  consideration,  £. 
wish  to  state  now,  in  reference  to  this  message,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  all 
other  documents  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  which  they  hav& 
introduced  upon  the  other  side  as  evidence  against  bim,  that  if  any  rule  of  law 
is  to  obtain  in  this  high  and  honorable  tribunal,  when  they  put  these  documents* 
in  evidence  before  the  Senate  they  make  them,  so  to  speak,  their  witnesses,  and 
they  cannot  discredit  them.  They  have  not  undertaken  to  discredit  then^  at  all. 
When  we  offered  to  introduce  the  members  of  the  cabinet  as  witnesses  to  prove 
certain  statements  which  were  made  by  the  President  in  these  messages,  the 
Senate  refused  to  do  so ;  and  while  at  the  moment  I  regretted  the  decision  of 
the  Senate,  yet,  upon  sober,  second  thought,  I  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  Senate  had  probably  settled  the  question  exactly  right ;  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary for  ns  to  introduce  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  unnecessary  for  us  to 
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introduce  their  testimony  to  snetain  these  statements,  when  theee  statements  are 
not  imnQgned  in  the  slightest  degree  hy  any  evidence  which  is  offered  by  iht 
other  side.  What  does  the  President  say  in  that  message  ?  I  read  from  page 
138  of  the  record  of  the  trial : 

This  was  not  the  first  ocoasion  in  which  Mr.  Stanton,  in  discharge  of  a  public  dnty,  was 
called  upon  to  consider  the  provisions  of  that  law.  That  tenure- of-office  law  did  not  pas^ 
without  notice.  Like  other  acts,  it  was  sent  to  the  President  for  approval.  As  is  mr  ca»- 
torn,  I  submitted  its  consideration  to  my  cabinet  for  their  advice  upon  the  question  whetb^ 
I  should  approve  it  or  not.  It  was  a  grave  question  of  constitutional  law,  in  which  I  wooid 
of  course  rely  most  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  and  of  Mr.  Stanton,  who  hid 
once  been  Attorney  GeneraL 

Now,  yon  see,  to  use  the  elegant  word  of  the  houorahle  manager  on  the  other 
side,  he  calls  these  serfs  around  him  to  see  what  these  serfs  will  say  in  refer- 
ence to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  which  he  has  under  consideration : 

Every  member  of  my  cabinet  advised  me  that  the  proposed  law  was  unconstitutional.  All 
spoke  without  doubt  or  reservation;  but  Mr.  Stanton^s  condemnation  of  the  law  wastW 
most  elaborate  and  emphatic.  He  referred  to  the  constitutional  provisions,  the  debates  ia 
Congress,  especially  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Buchanan  when  a  senator,  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  to  the  usa^  from  tl^  beginning  of  the  government  Uirouffh  eveiy  soc- 
eessive  administration,  all  concurring  to  establish  the  right  of  removal  as  vested  by  the  €<»• 
stitution  in  the  President  To  all  these  he  added  the  weight  of  his  own  dehberate  judgm^'iit. 
and  advised  me  that  it  was  my  duty  to  defend  the  power  of  the  President  from  nsnrpatioD, 
and  to  veto  the  law. 

There  is  in  the  "plain,  unvarnished  *'  statement  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  uncontradicted  by  any  witness  called  here,  a  statement  that  we  offered 
to  verify'  by  the  introduction  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  as  witnesses.  We 
offered  to  prove  every  word»  at  least  the  substance  of  every  word,  that  is  con- 
tained in  that  paragraph  of  the  message,  and'had  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
here,  and  were  ready  and  willing  to  put  them  upon  oath ;  but  their  testimonj 
was  not  admitted ;  and  so,  in*  view  of  the  two  things,  first  that  this  message  wu 
offered  in  evidence  upon  the  side  of  the  prosecution,  and  second  that  we  offered 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  statements  contained  here,  I  assume  as  an  indtsputablp 
fact  in  the  case  that  Mr.  Stanton,  about  whom  the  whole  world  seems  to  be  et-t 
on  fire  now,  did  give  to  the  President  the  advice  that  this  civil-tenure  bill,  sboQt 
which  such  a  great  cry  has  been  raised  in  the  land,  was  an  unconBtitntional  lav, 
and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  veto  it.  While  I  never  saw  Mr.  Stanton  to  mr 
knowledge,  and  have  no  sort  of  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  I  think  that  if 
I  were  in  his  place  I  should  exclaim,  as  somebody  exclaimed — I  foreet  who  it 
was,  but  I  know  these  honorable  senators  will  remember  it  a  great  deal  better 
than  I  do—''  Save  me  from  my  friends,  and  I  will  take  care  of  my  enemies.' 
I  think  if  ever  a  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  had  reason  to  exclaim  "  Save  m 
from  my  friends,"  Mr.  Stanton  has  reason  to  exclaim  "  Save  me  from  the  descrip- 
tion which  is  given  here  of  a  cabinet  officer,  and  of  the  mean,  low,  debasing. 
mercenary  motive  by  which  a  cabinet  officer  is  supposed  to  act.''  But  this  is  & 
sort  of  family  quarrel,  and  I  shall  not  undertake  to  interfere  in  it. 

One  other  thing  in  this  connection  about  Mr.  Stanton.  Mr.  Stanton  as  one  of  tko 
President's  cabinet  advised  him  to  veto  t)ie  civil-tenure«of-office  bill ;  but  before 
Mr.  Johnson  became  President,  Mr.  Stanton  placed  on  record  an  opinion,  whicri 
I  think  it  proper  for  me  to  read  under  existing  circumstances,  and  it  is  an  opinii^B 
which  does  not  stand  in  the  category  of  the  action  of  Mr.  Stanton  as  one  of  tbe 
members  of  President  Johnson's  cabinet.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1S65,  Mr.  Sun- 
ton  addressed  the  following  letter  to  **  His  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice- 
President  elect :" 

War  Department,  WMhingum  dtp,  Mturck  3, 18^ 

8m :  This  department  has  accepted  your  resignation  as  brigadier  general  and  militirr 
governor  of  Tennessee. 

Permit  me  on  this  occasion  to  render  to  yon  the  thanks  of  this  department  for  yoor  patriotic 
sud  able  seryices  during  the  eventful  period  through  which  you  have  exercised  the  higli 
trusts  committed  to  your  charge. 
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In  one  of  the  darkest  honn  of  the  great  strangle  for  national  existence  aeainst  rebellions 
bes  the  eoyemment  called  yon  from  the  Senate,  and  from  the  comparativeTy  safe  and  easr 
iuties  of  ciTil  life,  to  place  jon  in  the  front  of  the  enemj,  and  in  a  position  of  personal  toil 
iod  danger,  perhaps  more  lukzardons  than  was  encountered  by  any  other  citizen  or  military 
officer  of  the  United  States. 

'With  patriotic  promptness  yon  assumed  the  post,  and  maintained  it  under  circumstances 
:if  unparalleled  trial,  until  recent  events  have  bronght  safety  and  deliyerance  to  your  State 
^nd  to  the  inte^ty  of  that  constitutional  Union  for  which  you  so  long  and  so  gallandy 
periled  all  that  is  dear  to  man  on  earth. 

That  you  may  be  spared  to  enjoy  the  new  honors  and  nerform  the  high  duties  to  which 
voa  have  been  called  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  m  the  sincere  wish  of  one  who,  in 
every  official  and  personal  relation,  has  found  you  worthyj  of  the  ooufidence  of  the  goYem* 
mont  and  the  honor  and  esteem  of  your  fellow-citizens. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Sterctary  of  War. 

His  Excellency  Andbbw  JoairsON,  Fiee-Pregident  elect. 

Mr.  Chief  Jnatice  and  Senators,  but  three  short  years  have  elapsed  since  that 
letter  of  indorsement  was  written  by  Mr.  Secretary  Stanton  to  the  present  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States ;  and  I  read  it  for  a  twofold  purpose  :  first,  to  show 
that  when  I  spoke  to  70a  yesterday  in  regard  to  the  services  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  the  Union  I  did  speak  the  words  of  ^ruth  and 
soberness  ;  and  I  show  you,  out  of  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Stanton  himself,  that  he 
deserved  all  the  encomiuips  which  IJendeavored  to  pass  upon  him  in  the  progress 
of  my  remarks  yesterday  for  his  faithful  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  for  having 
exposed  himself  in  the  hour  of  danger  in  its  behalf;  and,  second,  to  show  that 
in  three  short  years  it  is  scarcely  possible,  *in  the  nature  of  things,  tjiat  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  should  be  so  suddenly  changed  as  they  insist  he  is 
in  behalf  of  the  prosecution*  It»is  hardly  conceivable  that  in  a  period  of  three 
^hort  years  a  gentleman  of  whom  the  Secretary  of  War  spoke  m  the  highest 
terms  of  commendation  which  I  have  read  should  become  the  monster,  the  tyrant, 
the  asnrper,  th^  wicked  jnan  that  he  is'  represented  to  be  upou  the  other  side.  Mr. 
Stanton  runs  through  the  whole  trial ;  his  name  is  almost  everywhere.  Mr. 
Stanton's  name  is,  at  least  substantially,  embodied  in  the  charges  that  are  con- 
tained in  these  articles.  Here  you  have  Mr.  Stanton  in  two  positions  indorsing 
the  President  of  the  United  States ;  first,  when  he  ceased  to  hold  the  office  of 
military  governor  pf  Tennessee  aud  was  elevated  to  the  high  position  of  Vice- 
President  elect,  you  have  him  saying— 

That  yon  may  be  spared  to  enjoy  the  new  honors  and  perform  the  high  duties  to  which 
jou  have  been  called  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  the  siocere  wish  of  one  who  in 
every  official  and  personal  relation  has  found  you  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  govern- 
ment aud  the  honor  and  esteem  of  your' fellow-citizens. 

That  is  Mr.  Stanton's  indorsement  in  ]  865 ;  and  then  yon  have  Mr.  Stanton's 
act  as  one  of  the  President's  advisers  when  the  civil -tenure  bill  was  passed  in 
February,  1867.  You  have  him  then  indorsing  the  action  of  the  President  in 
both  forms  up  to  the  time  that  the  civil-tenure  bill  was  passed  ;  and  if  a  di£fer- 
BDce  of  opinion  afterward  grew  up  between  them,  if  unkind  feelings  existed 
between  them,  if  there  was  a  loss  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  President, 
and  if  their  relations  toward  each  became  less  harmonious  than  they  had  been 
before,  all  that  I  have  to  say  about  it  is  that  it  furnishes  no  ground  of  impeach- 
ment that  should  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  his  character  or  his  motives. 

There  is  one  other  thing,  before  I  come  to  the  consideration  in  detail  of  the 
various  articles  of  Impeachment,  that  I  desire,  senators,  to  call  your  attention 
to,  and  that  is  to  this  same  proceeding  which  was  had  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives upon  the  subject  of  impeachment.  I  know  not  how  it  has  struck  the 
minds  of  senators ;  I  know  not  how  it  has  impressed  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States ;  but  one  of  the  strangest  anomalies  in  the  political  history 
of  our  government  is  that  these  articles  of  impeachment  should  have  been  gotten 
up  against  the  President  of  the  United  States  after  twelve  months'  exi(mination» 
and  that  some  of  the  leading  charges  against  him,  of  which  I  will  speak  after 
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awhile  should  be  founded  upon  acts  which  were  done  in  reference  to  the  39t]i 
CongfesB.  If  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  guilty  culprit  that  tbn- 
represent  him  to  be  on  the  other  side,  if  he  has  defamed  and  slandered  Gougreaa 
if  he  has  done  acts  which  are  worthy  of  impeachment,  is  it  not  passing  strange 
that  the  thirty-ninth  Congress  took  no  notice  of  them,  and  that  after  that  Con- 
gress  is  deftinct,  after  it  has  passed  out  of  existence,  after  its  name  and  its 
memory  have  gone  into  histoiy,  another  Congress  should  take  up  offences  against 
that  Congress  and  make  them  matter  of  grave  accusation  against  the  President  of 
the  United  States  ?  I  will  read  one  of  the  charges  investigated  by  that  Con- 
gress. This  is  rather  by  anticipation  and  a  little  out  of  the  order  that  I  had 
designed ;  but  as  I  have  the  book  before  me  I  will  read  it  now.  One  of  the 
'grounds  of  accusation  then  presented  against  him  by  the  committee  in  the  Home 
of  Representatives — and  they  had  seventeen  of  them — the  last  of  the  file  was 
this: 

That  he  has  been  gnilty  of  i^cts  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  Bnbvert  the  government  ol 
the  United  States,  by  denying  that  tbe  thirty-ninth  Congress  was  a  constitutional  body,  and 
fost^ng  a  spirit  of  disaffection  and  disobedience  to  the  law  and  rebellion  against  ite  author- 
ity, by  endeavoring,  in  public  speeches,  to  bring  it  into  odium  and  contempt. 

I  have  in  my  possession  the  actual  vote  which  was  taken  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives upon  the  subject.  My  memory  may  fail  me ;  I  may  have  been 
misinformed  about  it ;  but  I  have  been  informed  and  believe,  and  3nou  know 
much  better  than  I  do  how  the  fact  is,  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a 
considerable  majority,  refused  to  entertain  these  accusations  as  ground  of  im- 
peachtnent  against  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  a  solemn  vote.  And 
if  there  were  any  law  in  this  tribunal  (and  the  gentlemen  say  there  is  not  unless 
it  be  that  mysterious  and  wondeiful  law  of  Parliament  whil|h  they  rely  upon, 
and  which  after  all  the  definitions  they  give  to  it  amounts  at  la^t  to  no  law  at 
all)  or  any  application  by  analogy  of  the  principles  of  law,  I  would  avail  myself 
of  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  wliich  was  so  learnedly  insisted  upon  by  one  of  the 
honorable  managers  on  the  other  side,  and  I  would  insist,  with  all  due  deference 
and  respect,  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  after  having  voted  down  this 
charge  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  slandered*and  maligned  the 
thirty-ninth  Congress,  was  estopped  from  making  any  accusation  of  that  kind 
against  the  President  now. 

But  I  hope  I  may  say  without  offence,  and  before  proceeding  to  notice  some  * 
of  the  charges  more  specifically  tiiat  have  been  preferred  here,  that  I  think  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  sitting  as  a  judicial  tribunal,  can  look  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  these  charges  are  preferred  without  any  disrespect 
whatever  to  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  when  you  come  to  look  at  the 
circumstances  under  which  these  charges  ^were  preferred,  after  tbe  President  of 
the  United  States  had  been  virtually  acquitted  in  tbe  House  of  Representatives, 
you  have  at  least  evidence  that  it  was  done  without  any  great  amount  of  delibe- 
ration in  the  House,  possibly  under  the  iufiuence  of  that  excitement  which  legis- 
lative assemblies  as  well  as  individuals  are  liable  to ;  and  that  very  circumstance, 
without  imputing  any  wrong  or  improper  motive  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, is  one  to  which  I  maintain  that  this  Senate,  this  assembly  of  grave  and 
reverend  seniors,  who  are  impanelled,  as  it  were,  here  under  the  Constitution  to 
try  these  articles  of  impeachment,  may  look  with  propriety — for  they  do  not 
come  before  you,  senators,  like  those  articles  which  were  preferred  against 
Warren  Hastings  in  England,  and  which  were  the  subject  of  long  and  earnest 
•debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  before  they  were  presented.  They  were  pre- 
pared in  hot  haste  after  the  President  had  removed  Mr.  Stanton ;  they  were 
passed  upon  very  brief  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  thus  they 
come  here.  If  the  House  has  acted,  as  I  hope  it  has,  hastily,  senators,  it 
ifi  your  province  and  your  duty,  as  I  maintain  most  respectfully,  to  look  to  that 
fact,  and  not  to  give  the  same  importance  to  accusations  made  under  such  circum- 
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stances  as  jon  would  to  those  which  were  made  under  more  careful  deliberation, 
and  eepecially  when  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  a  very  short  time  before, 
had  acquitted  the  Piadsident  of  alarge  number  of  the  charges  which  were  preferred 
against  him  in  the  able  and  ingenious  report  presented  bj  its  judiciary  commit- 
tee. Surely,  under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  no  disparagement  of  the  House, 
it  will  be  Qo  disparagement  to  yon  to  look  to  the  fact  that  these  charges  were 
hastily  presented,  and  if,  upon  sober  review  here,  you  should  believe  that  these 
charges  come  to  you  in  at  least  a  questionable  shape,  so  far  as  the  swift  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  adopted  are  concerned,  it  will  be  no  reflection 
npon  the  House  any  more  than  it  would  upon  an  individual.  I  trust  that,  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  men,  at  least  men  of  flesh  and  blood 
like  yourselves,  it  will  be  no  disparagement  to  them  to  say  that  even  a  House 
of  Representatives,  composed  of  honorable  men,  acting  under  the  impulses  of 
feeling,  and  acting  hastily  and  without  any  great  amount  of  deliberation,  acting, 
as  it  were,  in  passion,  may  do  a  thing  which,  upon  '*  sober  second  thought," 
they  would  not  do  over  again.  We  all  know  human  nature  well  enough,  at  least 
in^ur  own  persons  and  in  our  own  characters,  to  know  that  when*  we  act  in  pas- 
sion, when  we  act  in  haste,  when  we  act  in  excitement,  we  are  apt  to  do  things 
which,  upon  reflection*  we  have  reason  to  regret ;  and  those  actions,  while  they 
are  in  a  great  measure  excusable,  on  account  of  the  haste  and  passion  in  which 
they  are  committed,  are  yet  actions  which  do  not  command  the  same  power  and 
iufluence  in  society  that  they  would  do  if  they  were  the  result  of  grave  and 
careful  and  deliberate  and  mature  consideration. 

Now,  senators,  I  shall  have  to  call  your  attention  to  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment somewhat  in  detail ;  and  though  it  is  rather  a  disagreeable  duty  to  tread 
this  mill  horse  round,  to  go  to  these  articles  of  impeachment  and  take  them  up 
one  by  one  and  make  brief  comments  on  them,  as  it  is  my  purpose  to  do ;  though 
I  know  that  the  subject  is  becoming  stale  and  weary,  not  only  to  the  Senate,  but 
to  those  who  gathered  around  to  hear  thin  investigation ;  yet  I  cannot,  in  accord- 
ance with  my  sense  of  duty  in  this  case,  take  my  seat  until  I  offer  some  con- 
siderations to  the  Senate  on  each  one  of  the  articles  of  impeachment.  Although 
it  must  necessarily  be  to  some  extent  a  tedious  business,  yet  I  do  so  because, 
senators,  if  you  follow  the  precedents  which  we  have  had  in  other  cases,  you 
will  be  required  to  vote  upon  each  one  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  separately, 
and  you  will  have  to  form  your  judgment  and  opinion  upon  each  in  a  separate 
way. 

In  regard  to  the  first  article  of  impeachment  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
look  to  that  article  as  it  is  presented,  and  to  state  very  briefly  the  article  itself 
and  the  answer  to  it.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  through  all  the  verbiage  of  that 
article,  nor  to  repeat  in  detail  all  the  facts  stated  in  the  answer ;  but  the  article 
charges  in  substance  that  on  the  21st  of  February,  1868,  the  President  unlaw- 
fally  issued  an  order  for  the  removal  of  £dwin  M.Stanton,  without  saying  any- 
thing in  this  part  of  the  article  about  the  Senate  being  or  not  being  in  session. 
It  alleges  that  on  the  12th  of  August,  1867,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  he 
suspended  Mr.  Stanton;  that  on  the  12th  of  December,  1867,  and  within  .twenty 
days  after  the  meeting  of  the  Senate,  he  reported  the  suspension  and  his  reason^ 
and  that  the  Senate  refused  to  concur  in  the  suspension ;  that  Stanton,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  act  "regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  forthwith  resumed 
the  office;  and  that  on  the  21st  of  February,  1868,  the  President  issued  the 
order  of  removal  to  Stanton,  and  that  this  was  done,  first,  in  violation  of  the 
"act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2,  1867  ;  and 
second,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
then  in  session ;  and  that  it  was  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

Without  going  into  all  the  details  the  answer  substantially  states  that  Mr. 
Stanton  was  appointed  Secretary  during  pleasure  by  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  15th 
of  Januaiy,  1862 ;  that  *the  office  was  created  by  the  act  passed  on  the  7th  of 
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Aiigast,  1789 ;  that  Stanton  became  one  of  tbe  adriaen  of  the  PresMlent  and 
subject  to  bis  general  control ;  tbat  tbe  respondent  succeeded  to  tbe  Presidencj 
on  tbe  15tb  of  April,  1865,  and  Mr.  Stanton  continued  to  bold  tbe  office;  thas 
tbe  respondent  being  satisfied  tbat  be  could  not  let  Mr.  Stanton  confcinae  in 
office  witbout  detriment  to  tbe  public  interest,  be  decided  to  suspend  bim  on  tbe 
5tb  of  August,  1867»  Tbe  invitation  to  Mr.  Stanton  to  resign  his  office  is  set 
out  in  tbe  answer ;  also  bis  reply  declining  to  do  so.  It  is  further  stated  tbat 
tbe  respondent  required  and  acted  upon  tbe  opinion  as  to  tbe  civil  tenure-of- 
office  act  of  each  principal  officer  of  tbe  executive  departments ;  tbat  this  action 
was  made  known  to  tbe  Senate  on  tbe  2d  of  March,  1867 ;  that  although  ha 
believed  tbe  tenure-of-office  act  was  void,  the  respondent,  in  bis  capaeitj  as  Presi- 
dent, formed  tbe  opinion  tbat  Stanton's  case  was  in  fact  excluded  by  theffirst  sec- 
tion ;  tbat  notwithstanding  respondent's  opinion  on  that  subject,  l^e  waa  anxious 
tbat  Stanton's  removal  should  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  Senate  or  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  judicially  determined ;  that  tbe  right  of  suspension  is  provided 
for  by  tbe  tenure-of-office  law  in  tbe  second  section,  and  that  Mr.  Stanton  was 
not  suspended  until  tbe  next  meeting  or  action  of  the  Senate,  but  indefinite^ 
and  at  tbe  President's  pleasure ;  that  a  vacancy  thus  existing  G-eneral  Thomaa 
was  appointed  ad  interim  under  tbe  act  of  13th  February,  1795 ;  that  the  pur- 
pose to  obtain  a  judicial  decision  was  made  known  at  or  near  Uie  date  of  tbia 
order ;  that,  not  intending  to  abandon  bis  rights  as  President,  but  anxious  to 
avoid  any  question,  the  respondent  did  send  bis  message  to  the  Senate  on  tbe 
12tb  of  December,  1867  ;  that  bis  hopes  not  being  realized,  tbe  respondent,  in 
order  to  raise  tbe  question  for  judicial  decision,  and  to  tbat  end  only,  issued  the 
order  removing  Stanton  and  appointing  Thomas  ad  interim  on  tbe  2 let  of  Feb- 
raary,  1868.    There  is  bedides  an  answer  to  each  specific  allegation. 

Now,  senators,  allow  me  to  present  one  thought  before  entering  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  this  first  article,  which,  as  I  conceive,  is  applicable  to  all  the  arti- 
cles ;  indeed,  much  of  what  we  have  to  say  upon  the  first  arUcle  applies  to  all 
tbe  other  articles,  and  it  involves,  to  some  extent,  a  necessary  repetition  to  con- 
sider them  in  detail,  but  I  shall  endeavor,  as  far  as  I  can  possibly  do  so,  to  avoid 
such  repetition. 

All  the  articles  of  impeachment,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  charge  a  removal.  One 
of  tbe  managers  spoke  a  good  deal,  and  very  much  to  the  purpose,  upon  the 
subject  of  technical  law.  I  did  not  understand  tbe  gentleman  as  making  anj 
objection  to  it.  He  regarded  it  as  a  proper  means  of  enforcing  the  rights  of 
parties  and  as  a  legitimate  portion  of  legal  science.  Well,  although  1  know 
tbat  technical  rules  are  not  to  be  observed  in  this  Senate,  if  you  follow  the*  pre- 
cedents of  trials  of  impeachment  which  we  have  already  had  in  the  United 
States,  and  especially  if  you  follow  tbe  decisions  in  tbe  British  Parliament,  yet 
there  ought  to  be  something  at  least  substantial  in  tbe  articles  tbat  are  preferred 
against  a  man.  Now,  what  is  it  tbat  is  provided  for  by  tbe  civil-tenure  bill  f 
Before  I  come  to  consider  tbat  bill  at  all  in  its  details,  let  me  ask  what  is  pro- 
vided for  there?  It  is  the  removal  of  a  person ;  and  tbat  is  tbe  thing  which  id 
charged  in  each  one  of  what  I  may,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  call  the  counts 
of  this  indictment,  each  one  of  the  articles  tbat  is  preferred  here.  Senators,  if 
you*foIlow  tbe  law  and  tbe  rules  of  law  tbat  have  neen  adopted  in  other  cases, 
if,  at  any  rate,  you  look  to  them  as  being  a  guide  to  some  extent,  although  not 
binding  and  obligatory  to  all  intents  and  purposed  as  judicial  decisions,  what  is 
a  familiar  rule  of  law  ?  There  is  not  a  judge  or  a  lawyer  in  this  Senate  who 
does  not  know  tbat  in  every  law-book  which  has  been  written  in  200  years  a 
distinction  is  taken  between  axnme  and  an  attempt  to  commit  a  crime.  The 
distinction  is  just  as  broad  and  as  wide  as  Pennsylvania  avenue.  According  to 
statutory  regulations  almost  everywhere,  and  even  according  to  the  conunon 
law,  murder  is  one  thing,  an  attempt  to  commit  murder  is  another  and  a  dif- 
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ferent  thing;  burglary  is  one  thing,  an  attempt  to  commit  that  offence  is  another 
aud  a  different  thing. 

Now,  I  ask,  and  I  ask  in  all  earnestness,  of  this  Senate  as  lawyers  and  judges, 
when  these  articles  of  impeachment  charge  the  President  with  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Stanton  is  it  not  a  solecism  in  language  that  they  should  ask  this  Senate  on 
their  oaths  to  say  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  the  civil-tenure  bill,  or  guilty  of  either  of  the  offences  that  are  charged  here  ? 
That  there  was  an  attempt  to  remove  there  is  no  sort  of  question  ;  but  if  the 
doctrine  contended  for  by  the  learned  managers  be  the  true  doctrine,  if  this  civil- 
tenure  bill  be  a  constitutional  l&w,  as  they  insist  it  is,  if  the  President  has  no 
power  to  remove  except  on  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  then,  senators,  I  ask  you  how  is  it  that  he  can  be  found  guilty  of 
removing  Mr.  Stanton  from  office,  taking  the  premises  of  the  honorable  eentle- 
med  to  be  correct,  when  there  was  no  removal  at  all  7  If  their  doctrine  be  the 
true  doctrine,  there  was  no  removal  from  office  at  all ;  you  do  not  bring  it  within 
the  civil-tenure  bill  unless  yon  have  a  case  of  removal,  and  even  under  the  civil- 
tenure  bill  it  is  not  a  case  of  removal ;  but  if  either  cofistructton  be  the  true  one 
it  is  a  case  of  an  attempt  to  remove  &  person  from  office  ;  so  that  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  honorable  managers  to  escape  the  dUemma  in 
which  the  nature  of  their  accusation  places  them. 

Upon  the  first  article,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  desire  to  maintain 
briefly  three  propositions : 

1st.  That  the  tenure-of-office  bill  is  unconstitutional  and  void.  Gendemen 
have  intimated  a  doubt  whether  the  Senate  ought  t^  hear  any  argument  upon 
that  subject,  but  for  the  reasons  indicated  yesterday  that  a  court  at  nisi  prius 
would  hear  an  argument  on  a  rule  for  a  new  trial,  or  that  a  chancery  court  will 
allow  a  bill  of  review  on  a  petition  for  a  rehearing,  while  I. do  not  intend  to  argue 
the  question  at  any  great  length,  I  respectfully  ask  the  Senate  to  hear  what  we 
have  to  say  on  this  subject,  as  it  is  material  and  important  to  our  defence. 

2d.  That  if  the  civil-tenure  bill  is  not  constitutional,  it  does  not  embrace  such 
a  ease  as  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton. 

3d.  That  if  both  these  propositions  are  erroneous,  the  President  acted  from 
laudable  and  honest  motives,  and  is  not,'  therefore,  guilty  of  any  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor. 

Upon  the  first  proposition  as  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  civil-tenure  act, 
as  it  has  not  been  done  already  in  behalf  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
I  feel  myself  constrained  to  remind  you  of  certain  things  which  occurred  in  the 
debtite  of  1789.  Although  I  know  they  are  familiar  probably  to  every  senator 
I  address,  yet  -I  regard  these  things  as  material  and  important  to  our  defence, 
and  at  the  expense  of  telling  **  a  thrice-told  tale,"  and  of  wearying  the  patience 
of  the  honorable  Senate,  I  must  ask  the  privilege  of  presenting  as  briefly  as  I 
can  the  views  which  I  entertain  upon  that  subject. 

In  the  House  debate  which  occurred  on  the  16th  of  June,  1789,  on  the  bill 
to  establish  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  White  moved  to  strike  out 
the  wordd  *'  to  be  removable  from  office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States." 
He  advocated  this  because  the  Senate  had  the  ^int  power  of  appointment. 
His  views  were  sustained,  as  you  recollect,  in  that  ai'gument,  by  Messrs.  Smith 
of  South  Carolina,  Huntington,  White,  Sherman,  Page,  Jackson,  Oerry,  and 
Lirermore,  and  were  opposed  by  Messrs.  Vining,  Madison,  Boudinot,  and  Ames, 
as  is  seen  in  Gales  &  Seaton's  Debates  in  Congress,  old  series,  volnme  one,  page 
473  to  608.    Mr.  Madison  said  in  that  debate : 

It  18  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Constitutiou  that  the  first  magistrate  should  be 
responsible  for  the  executive  department ;  so  far,  therefore,  as  we  do  not  make  the  officers 
who  are  to  aid  him  in  the  duties  of  that  department  responsible  to  him,  he  is  not  responsible 
to  his  country. 
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He  placed  the  diBCUBsioa  mainly  on  the  constitational  provision  that — 
The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  the  President. — /iul.,  481. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  said : 

If  expediency  is  at  all  to  be  considered,  gentlemen  wiU  perceive  that  this  man  is  as  mnth 
an  instrument  in  the  bands  of  the  President  as  the  pen  is  the  instrument  of  the  SecreCary  fn 
correspond inff  with  foreign  courts.  If,  then,  the  Secretarv  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  the  mere 
instrument  of  the  President,  one  would  suppose,  on  the  pnndple  of  expediency,  this  officer 
should  be  depe'ndent  upon  him.  It  would  seem  incongruous  and  absurd  that  an  officer,  who, 
in  the  reason  and  nature  of  things,  is  dependent  on  his  principal  and  appointed  merely  to 
execute  such  business  as  is  committed  to  the  charge  of  his  superior,  (for  toe  business,  I  con- 
tend, is  committed  solely  to  his  charge, )  I  say  it  would  be  acMUrd,  in  the  highest  deme,  to 
continue  such  person  in  office  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  President,  who  is  responsiole  that 
the  business  be  conducted  with  propriety  and  ior  the  general  interests  of  the  nation.— I 
Debates  in  Congress^  old  aeries,  542. 

In  that  same  debate,  Mr.  Sedgwick  seems  to  have  anticipated  just  sach  a 
state  of  affairs  as  existed  between  the  President  and  Mr.  Stanton.  A  part  of 
Mr.  Sedgwick's  remarks  is  copied  in  one  of  the  President's  messages  to  Congress, 
but  I  desire  to  read  the  whole  paragraph  from  which  the  President,  in  his  mes- 
sage, took  the  extract  that  was  submitted  to  Congress.  He  di^caBsed  the  sub- 
ject in  an  admirable  and  uoanswerable  manner.-  And  when  you  keep  it  in 
mind,  as  has  been,  I  believe,  already  stated  in  argument,  that  ihi&  debate  was 
had  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  that  several  gentlemen 
who  had  participated  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  were  members 
of  Gong^sB,  and  among  them  Mr,  Madison,  one  of  the  ablest  writers  who 
ever  wrote  upon  that  subject,  not  even  excepting  Alexander  Hamilton  himself; 
when  yon  take  it  into  consideration  that  this  discussion  was  at  that  early 
period  and  by  persons  who  were  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution 
itself,  the  opinions  which  they  expressed  are  deserving  of  the  very  highest  con- 
sideration. And  if  there  be.  anything  in  the  doctrine  of  the  law  which  is 
applied  to  every  other  case ;  if  there  be  anything  in  the  idea  tW  when  a 
decision  upon  a  legal  question  is  once  made  that  decision  should  stand  ;  if  there 
be  anything  in  the  doctrine  of  *tare  decisis,  then,  senators,  I  maintain  that  an 
opinion  which*  so  far  as  I  know  anything  of  our  history  as  a  government,  has 
never  been  seriously  controverted  at  any  time  except  during  the  administration 
of  Jackson,  and  the  decision  of  which  at  that  time  was  in  favor  of  the  view 
that  we  entertain  now,  is  to  be  considered  aa  entitled  to  respect.  If  an  opinion 
that  was  acquiesced  in  for  nearly  eighty  years  is  not  an  authority  to  a  man  for 
doing  an  act,  then  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  that  is  sufficienji  authority. 

If,  according  to  the  English  law,  a  man  would  be  protected  in  an  action  as  to 
real  property  by  sixty  years'  possession,  if,  according  to  the  statute  law  of  the 
State  in  which  I  reside,  seven  years'  adverse  possession  under  a  color  of  title 
would  give  him  an  absolute  title  to  his  tract  of  land,  if  these  healing  statutes 
which  have  been  passed  from  time  to  time,  both  in  England  and  in  our  own 
country,  and  which  are  intended  for  the  repose  of  society  to  secure  titles  to 
property,  are  administered  every  day,  4s  they  are,  I  presume,  in  all  the  <»)urta 
of  the  United  States,  why  may  we  not  argue,  and  argue  with  propriety  before 
the  American  Senate,  that  when  a  question  was  settled  eighty  years  ago,  and 
when  the  decision  was  never  controverted  until  the  present  time  except  on  the 
occasion  to  which  I  hav^  referred,  the  conclusion  at  which  Congress  then  arrived 
is  upon  principle  binding  and  obligatcNry  upon  this  Senate,  and  that  you  should 
follow  it  upon  the  same  principle  that  the  judges  are  in  the  habit  of  following 
judicial  determinations  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  property  that  have  been  long 
acquiesced  in  and  have  become  rules  of  law. 

If  Mr.  Sedgwick  had  been  a  prophet,  if  he  had  been  Daniel,  or  Isaiah,  or 
Jeremiah,  or  any  one  of  the  old  prophets,  and  had  undertaken  to  describe  the 
difference  between  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Mr.  Stanton,  he  could 
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not  have  done  it  better  than  he  has  done  in  the  language  which  I  am  abont  to 
read  to  you : 

The  President  is  made  responsible,  and  shall  he  not  jud^e  of  the  talents,  ability,  and  integ- 
rity of  his  instruments?  Will  yoa  depend  on  a  man  who  has  imposed  upon  the  President 
and  continue  him  in  office  when  he  is  evidently  disqualified  unless  he  can  be  removed  by  im- 
peachment ?  •  If  this  idea  should  prevail — which  God  forbid — what  would  be  the  result  7 
Suppose,  even,  that  he  should  be  removable  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
what  a  wretched  situation  might  not  our  public  councils  be  involved  in?  Suppose  the  Presi- 
dent has  a  Secretary  in  whom  he  discovers  a  great  degree  of  ignorance,  or  a  total  incapacity 
to  conduct  the  business  he  has  asmgned  him ;  suppose  kirn  inimical  to  the  President 

There  Mr.  Stanton  looms  right  up,  and  he  is  the  very  man  that  this  political 
prophet  bad  in  his  mind  when  he  was  making  this  argument  before  the  House 
of  Repreaaatatiyes : 

Or  suppose  any  of  the  great  variety  of  cases  which  would  be^ood  cause  for  removal,  and 
impre-ss  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure  strongly  on  the  mind  of  the  President,  itilhout  anp 
other  evidence  tkan  tehat  exiMs  in  his  aum  ideas  from  a  contemplation  of  the  man's  conduct 
and  character,  day  by  day,  what,  let  me  ask,  is  to  be  the  consequence  if  the  Senate  are  applied 
to?  If  they  are  to  do  an;^thing  in  the  business,  I  presume  they  are  to  deliberate,  because 
they  are  to  advise  and  consent,  ff  they  are  to  deHberate,  you  put  them  betioeen  tfie  officer  and 
the  President 

Just  as  the  managers  of  the  ittipeachment  and  the  impeachment  itself  are 
attempting  to  do  in  this  case  : 

They  are  theti  to  inquire  into  the  caoses  of  removal ;  the  President  must  produce  his  testi- 
mony. How  is  the  question  to  be  investigated  ?  Because,  I  presume,  there  must  be  some 
rational  rale  for  conducting  this  business  7  Is  the  President  to  oe  sworn  to  declare  the  whole 
truth  and  to  bring  forward  facts;  or  are  they  to  admit  suspicion  as  testimony;  or,  is  the 
word  of  tile  President  to  be  taken  at  all  events  7  If  so,  this  check  is  not  of  the  least  efficacy 
in  nature. 

And  then  Mr.  Sedgwick  goes  on  with  this  paragraph,  which  is  quoted  in  the 
message  to  which  I  have  referred : 

But,  if  proof  be  necessary,  what  is  then  the  consequence  7  Why,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  where  the  case  is  very  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  President  that  the  man  ought  to  be 
removed,  the  effect  cannot  be  produced,  because  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  produce  the 
necessary  evidence.  Are  the  Senate  to  proceed  without  evidence  7  ^me  gentlemen  contend 
iM>t.  Then  the  object  wiU  be  lost.  Shall  a  many  under  these  circumstances^  be  saddled  upon 
the  President^  who  has  been  appointed  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  aid  the  President  in  per- 
forming certain  duties?  8halihe  be  continued,  I  ask  again,  against  the  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent? If  he  is,  where  is  the  responsibility?  Are  you  to  look  for  it  in  the  Pre»ident,  who 
has  no  control  over  the  officer,  no  power  to  remove  him  if  he  acts  unfeelingly  or  unfaithfully  7 
Without  yon  make  him  responsible,  you  weaken  and  destroy  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
yoar  system.  What  is  .to  be  done  in  casea  which  can  only  be  known  from  a  long  acquaint- 
AQce  with  the  conduct  of  an  officer? 

Never  did  more  sensible  remarks  proceed  from  the  lips  of  mortal  man  than 
the  observations  which  I  have  read  in  your  hearing,  senators,  and  which  are 
just  as  descriptive  as  it  is  possible  for  language  to  be  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  occurred.  This  is  extracted  from  the  same 
aathoritj,  1  Debates  in  Congress,  old  series,  page  543. 

Now,  I  ask  your  special  attention  to  the  next  step.  Mr.  Benson,  of  New 
York,  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  in  place  of  the  words  *'  to  be  removable 
from  office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States"  the  words  "  that  the  chief 
<^lerk,  whenever  the  said  principal  officer  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  in  any  other  case  of  vacancy,  shall,  during 
Btich  vacancy,  have  the  custody  and  charge  of  all  records,  books,  and  papers." 
This  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  yeas  30,  nays  18.  (1  Debates,  old  series,  601 
602,  603.) 

Mr,  Benson  now  moved  (page  604)  to  strike  out  of  the  first  clause  the  words 
"to  be  removable  by  the  President;"  which  was  carried — ^yeas  31,  nays  19. 

The  honorable  manager  who  opened  the  cause  made  an  argument,  as  I  remem- 
^ — ^I  shall  not  take  time  to  turn  to  it^that  this  debate  occurred  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  that  what  transpired  in  the  House  is  not  shown  in  any 
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report  of  the  debates.  If  that  be  80»  does  it  la  the  slightest  degree  affect  the 
force  and  validity  of  the  argument  itself  f  Is  it  not  to  be  presumed  that  the 
very  same  men  who  had  adopted  this  principle  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
would,  when  they  came  to  act  in  the  House  proper,  vote  under  the  same  viem 
which  they  had  expressed  in  committee  ? 

Mr.  Benson  said  that  his  objection  to  the  clause  arose  from  an  ideft  that  the 
power  of  removal  bv  the  President  hereafter  might  appear  to  be  exercised  by  a 
legislative  grant  only,  and  c^Snsequently  be  subjectea  to  legislative  instability, 
when  he  was  well  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  it  was  fixed  by  a  fair  legislative 
construction  of  the  Constitution.     {Ibid,  603.) 

Mr.  Madison's  reasons  for  sustaining  the  motion  to  strike  out  were,  ''First, 
altering  the  mode  of  expression  tends  to  give  satisfaction  to  those  g^itlemen 
who'think  it  not  an  object  of  legislative  discretion;  and  second,  because  the 
amendment  already  agreed  to  fiilly  contains  the  sense  of  this  house  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  the  words  are  unnecessary  as  they 
stand  here.'* 

Now  indulge  me,  if  you  please,  while  I  call  your  attention  and  refresh  yonr 
recollection  by  the  remarks  of  Chancellor  Kent  upon  this  general  subject.  He 
quotes  the  following  words  from  the  act  creating  the  Treasury  Department: 
**  That  whenever  the  Secretary  shall  be  removed  from  'office  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  other  case  of  vacancy,"  &;c.,  and  says,  "  This 
amounted  to  a  legislative  construction,"  &c.,  as  quoted  by  the  President  in  his 
message ;  and  Kent  continues : 

This  question  has  never  been  nutde  the  subject  of  judicial  discnssion,  and  the  constmction 
given  to  the  Constitution  in  1789  has  continued  to  rest  on  this  loose,  incidental,  declaratoij 
opinion  of  Coufp'ess  and  the  sense  and  practice  of  the  government  since  that  time. 

You  see,  from  these  remarks,  that  Chancellor  Kent,  if  the  question  had  been 
presented  to  him  as  an  original  question,  if  he  had  been  called  upon  to  detenniae 
it  as  a  judge,  would  have  said  that  he  thought  this  construction  rested  on  ground 
altogether  too  loose  to  justify  him  as  a  judge  in  giving  that  opinion  ;  but  what 
does  he  say  as  to  the  effect  of  the  settlement  thus  made  ?    He  says  : 

It  may  now  be  considered  as  finhly  and  definitely  settled,  and  there  is  good  sense  and 
practical  utility  in  the  construction.    (Kent*s  Commentaries,  p.  310.) 

Part  of  this  is  quoted  by  the  President,  part  of  it  is  not ;  but  I  read  you  the 
whole  paragraph.  Judge  Story,  in  his  Commentaries,  volume  three,  section  fif- 
teen hundred  and  thirty-seven,  says  : 

The  public,  however,  acquiesced  in  this  decision ;  and  it  continues,  perhaps,  the  most 
extraordinary  case  in  the  history  of  the  government  of  a  power  conferred  by  implication  on 
the  Executive  by  the  assent  of  a  bare  majority  of  Congress,  which  has  not  been  questioned 
on  many  other  occasions. 

That  much  is  quoted  in  the  President's  message.  But  what  does  Judge 
Story  say  further  in  the  same  connection  and  in  the  same  paragraph  ? 

Even  the  most  jealous  advocates  of  State  rights  seem  to  have  slumbered  over  this  vast 
reach  of  authority,  and  have  left  it  untouched  as  the  neutral  ground  of  controversy,  in  which 
they  desired  to  reap  no  harvest,  ajnd  from  which  they  retired  without  leaving  any  protesta- 
tions of  title  or  contest. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  although  the  Federalist  opposed  the  power  of  removal, 
Mr.  Madison  and  Judge  Story  and  Chancellor  Kent  regarded  it  as  firmly  settled 
and  established ;  and  now,  senatoxs,  if  authority  is  worth  anything,  if  precedent 
is  worth  anything,  if  the  opinions  of  two  of  the  ablest  judges  we  ever  had  in  this 
country  are  worth  anything,  I  maintain  that  it  follows  inevitably  that  the  civil 
tenure  bill  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  I^resident  was  justified  in  exercising 
his  veto  power  against  it. 

Whether,  however,  that  view  of  the  case  be  correct  or  not,  there  is  still  another 
view  of  it.  If  the  President  were  wrong ;  if  he  were  erroneously  advised  by  his 
cabiMAt ;  if  he  came  to  an  improper  conclusion  ;  if  the  view  which  was  taken 
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by  GoDgress  on  tbis  snbject  were  tbe  correct  view,  still  tbis  argument  is  pertinent 
and  appropriate  as  to  tbe  question  of  intention,  because,  as  I  have  already  said, 
in  eaen  of  tbese  articles  an  unlawful  intention  is  charged  against  tbe  President 
of  the  United  States ;  and  upon  whose  opinions,  I  respectfully  ask,  could  this 
Senate,  sitting  as  judges,  rely  with  greater  confidence  than  upon  the  opinions  of  two 
of  the  most  eminent  jurists  that  our  country  has  ever  produced,  Kent  and  Story  ? 
They  are  names  famUiar  to  every  judge  and  every  lawyer  in  the  United  States 
as  household  words ;  and  not  here  alone  are  these  names  distinguished.    Far 
across  the  sea,  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  that  country  from  whence  we  borrowed 
onr  laws,  the  names  of  Kent  and  Story  are  almost  as  familiar  as  they- are  in  the 
chamber  where  bis  honor  presides  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.     Their 
works  are  quoted  by  British  judges,  by  British  lawyers,  and  by  text-writers,  and 
DO  two  names  in  English,  or  American  jurisprudence  stand  higher  than  the  names 
of  these  two  distinguished  citizens  of  our  country.     If  they  are  not  a  sufficient 
authority  to  settle  in  tbe  mind  of  the  Senate,  as  they  probably  would  not  be  in 
view  of  your  action  hitherto  on  the  subject,  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  yet 
I  aak  you,  senators,  if  the  advice  of  two  such  distinguished  men  as  tbese  might 
not  well  guide  tbe  action  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  relieve  him 
from  tbe  criminality  which  is  imputed  to  him  in  these  articles  of  impeachment  7 
I  hope  you  will  allow  me,  senators,  to  call  your  attention  to  some  other  opin- 
ions than  tbese.    This  subject  of  appointments  tp  and  removals  from  office  has 
been  a  matter  of  investigation  in  various  forms  by  Attorneys  Greneral  of  the 
United  States.     The  learned  manager  who  opened  tbe  cause  was  well  aware 
of  this  ;  and  bow  did  he  meet  it  ?    Nobody  is  more  astute  than  him  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  cause.     I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that,  although  1  do  not 
exactly  agree  with  him  in  his  notions  about  decency  and  propriety  of  speech, 
I  have  not  seen  a  gentleman  in  my  life  who  manages  a  cause  with  more  skill 
and  art  and  ability  than  be  has  managed  this  prosecution  from  the  very  oom- 
mencement  of  it.    With  that  astuteness  for  which  he  has  diitinguisbed  himself 
in  tbe  investigation  of  this  cause,  when  he  came  to  speak  of  the  opinions  of  tbe 
Attorney  General  be  made  use  of  an  observation  to  this  effisct — I  shall  not 
undertake  to  quote  him  literally — that  after  that  office  bad  become  political  be 
did  not  consider  it  a  nmtter  of  any  very  great  importance  to  quote  tbe  opinions 
of  its  incumbents.     I  bad  a  slight  suspicion — I  hope  the  gentleman  will  forgive 
me  if  it  were  an  •erroneous  one— that  possibly  the  authority  of  the  Attorneys 
Genexai  might  not  be  just  exactly  the  kind  of  authority  be  wanted  ;  and  so, 
although  I  did  not  know  much  about  the  subject,  and  bad  never  had  occasion 
to  examine  the  opinions  of  tbe  Attorneys  General,  I  concluded  that  I  would 
look  in(o  them,  and  I  find  several  opinions  there  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention. 

Before  I  do  this  let  me  invite  you,  senators,  to  consider  tbe  provisions  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  tbe  President  may  require  the  opin- 
ion in  writing  of  the  principal  officers  of  each  of  the  executive  departments  upon 
any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  to  the  act  of 
September  24,  1789,  which  provides  that  the  Attorney  General  shall  give  his 
advice  upon  questions  of  law  when  required  by  the  President.  It  may  be  that 
I  place  an  exaggerated  construction  upon  this  ptovision  of  the  Constitution  and 
upon  the  act  of  1789.  It  will  be  for  you  as  judges  to  decide  bow  that  is.  I 
wiU  state  my  proposition  before  I  read  tbe  section  in  extensOf  and  I  will  state  it 
in  such  manner  as  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  point  which  I  am  endeav- 
oring to  demonstrate. 

I  maintain,  in  view  of  the  proper  construction  of  the  act  of  1789f  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  .the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
advised  by  the  particular  Attorney  General  who  may  belong  to  his  cabinet  in 
reference  to  a  particular  act  or  not.  I  maintain  that  the  opinions  delivered  by 
tbe  Attorney  General  are  in  tbe  nature  of  judicial  decisions.    I  do  not  say  that 
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thej  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  judicial  decisions ;  bat,  in  the  view  wbich 
I  entertain  of  the  act  of  1789|  I  insist  that  they  should  be  as  operative  and 
effectual  in  this  high  and  honorable  court  as  a  judicial  decision  of  respecta- 
ble authorit7  would  be  in  the  court  over  which  your  honor  usually  presides. 
Why  do  I  say  so  ?  I  will  tell  yon.  Unless  I  have  misread  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  there  is  no  provision  there  declaring  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and 
authoritative  upon  questions  of  law.  There  is  no  such  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution; if  there  is,  it  has  escaped  me.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
assumed  that  there  was  a  certain  state  of  things  at  the  time  they  made  it.  They 
assumed  that  the.  history  of  the  world  would  be  before  the  country.  They 
assumed  that  the  history  of  English  jurisprudence  would  be  known  or  could  be 
known  to  American  citizens.  In  other  words,  they  assumed  that  there  was  and 
would  continue  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  and  information  in  the 
world,  and  therefore  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  provide  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  decisions  made  by  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  should  be  binding  upon  their  successors  in  office.  They  knew 
just  as  well  as  you  know  that  the  practice  of  English  judges  had  been  for  cen- 
turies to  regard  a  decision  by  a  judicial  tribunal  in  a  case  carefully  considered, 
and  especially  in  a  case  that  had  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  as  an  author- 
ity from  which  it  was  not  safe  in  the  administration  of  the  law  to  depart. 

Now,  the  argument  I  make  before  you  is,  that  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  does  not  specify  that  the  decision  of  the  judges  shall  have  all  the  binding 
force  of  authority  in  the  land — and  yet  it  has  that  force — this  act  of  Congress, 
although  it  does  not  say  so  in  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  Attorneys  General 
any  more  than  the  Constitution  does  in  reference  to  the  decisions  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  yet,  upon  any  fair  construction,  upon 
any  legal  intendment,  under  this  act  of  1789,  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  be  regarded  by  the  President,  and  by  all  others  who  have  anything  to 
do  with  that  opinion,  as  a  valid  authority,  and  that  it  is  sufficient  to  justify  his 
action  in  any  given  case  that  may  be  covered  by  that  opinion. 

What  is  the  provision  of  the  act  of  September  24,  1789,  section  35?  (Ist 
volume  Statutes  at  Large,  page  93,  and  1st  volume  of  Brightly'a  Digest,  page 
92.)     It  is.  provided  by  that  section^ — 

That  there  shall  be  appointed  an  Attorney  General  for  the  United  Statea,  who  shall  ha 
sworn  or  affirmed  to  a  faithful  execution  of  his  office,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prosecate  and 
conduct  all  suits  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  which  the  United  States  shall  be  concerDed,  and 
to  give  bis  advice  and  opinions  upon  questions  of  law  whep  required  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  when  requested  by  the  heads  of  any  of  the  departments  touching  any  mat- 
ters that  may  concern  their  departments,  &c. 

When  yon  take  the  two  provisions  together — ^first,  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  President  may  call  upon  the  principal  officer  in  each  executhre 
department  for  advice  and  opinion ;  and  second,  the  provision  of  the  act  of  1789 
that  he  may  call  upon  this  officer  of  the  law,  the  Attorney  Q-eneral,  for  advice 
and  opinion — I  maintain  that  when  that  advice  and  opinion  are  given  they  are, 
by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  binding  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  that  even  if  they  were  not  given  in  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  yet  if  they  were  given  in  any  case  on  all  fours 
with  his,  if  they  were  given  in  any  similar  case,  these  -opinions  are  in  the  nature 
of  judicial  opinions,  and  they  are  a  perfect  shield  and  protection  to  the  President, 
if  I  can  bring  his  act  in  this  particular  case  within  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  any 
of  them.  Now,  without  commenting  on  these  opinions,  or  detaining  the  Senate 
by  reading  themi  at  length,  I  will  present  a  few  without  comment ;  for  if  I  were 
to  undertake  to  comment  upon  each'  opinion  as  to  the  power  of  appointment  and 
the  power  of  removal,  it  might  take  up  more  time  than  would  be  advisable. 
Trusting  to  and  believing  in  the  intelligence  and  discrimination  of  the  Senate,  I 
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^11  give  them  tbe  snbstaace  of  the  positions  assumed,  as  I  nnderstaQd,  by  the 
diiFereqt  Attorneys  General  who  have  given  their  opinions  upon  the  question. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys  General,  page  631,  it  will 
he  seen  that  General  Swartwout's  commission  (under  tbe  act  of  May  15,  1820, 
to  Kmit  the  tenure  of  certain  office^)  as  navy  agent  at  New  York  expired  during 
the  preceding  session  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Wirt,  Attorney  General,  gave  an 
opinion,  on  the  22d  of  October,  1823,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
in  which  he  held  that  the  words  in  the  Constitution,  "  happen  during  tbe  recess 
of  the  Senate " — ^and  this,  I  think,  will  be  a  good  answer  to  a  portion  of  the 
argument  offered  by  the  honorable  manager  who  spoke  yesterday — are  equiva- 
lent to  the  words  "  happen  to. exist,"  and  that  "the  President  has  power  to  fill 
during  the  recess  of  *the  Senate,  by  temporary  commission,  a  vacancy  that 
occurred  by  expiration  of  a  commission  during  a  previous  session  of  that  body." 

In  the  same  volume,  page  213,  will  be  found  another  opinion  of  Mr.  Wirt, 
The  register  of  wills  held  his  office  under  a  commission  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  President.  Mr.  Wirt  in  his  opinion,  delivered  on  the  15th  of  June,  1818, 
held  that  where  an  act  of  Congress  gives  the  President  the  power  to  appoint, 
withont  designating  the  tenure  by  which  the  office  is  to  be  held,  it  is  during  the 
pleasure  of  Sie  President.  I'hat  is  the  advice  and  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers,  and  one  of  the  most  gifted  orators,  that  ever  lived  in  the 
United  States.    He  says  : 

If  the  President  had  no  right  to  iasne  such  a  cominisBion,  the  commission  is  void,  the 
office  Tacant,  and  tbe  PreBident  has  now  a  right  to  commission  another  person  anew.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  President  bad  the  riffht  to  issne  such  a  commission,  he  has  on  the  face  of 
that  commission  the  power  of  removal  and  the  authoritj  to  reappoint. 

In  the  second  volnme  of  Opinions  of  Attorneys  General,  page  333,  will  be 
found  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Berrien,  given  on  the  2d  April,  1830,  in  which  he  held 
that — 

The  appointment  of  a  navy  agent  daring  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  made  in  the  case  of  a 
vacancy  occurring  during  tbe  recess,  is  in  the  exercise  of  the  constitational  {>ower  of  the 
President,  and  not  by  force  of  the  act  of  3d  March,  1809;  and  the  constitutional  limitation 
of  such  appointment  is  to  the  end  of  the  succeeding  session  of  Congress,  nnless  it  be  sooner 
determined  by  the  acceptance  of  a  new  commission,  made  nader  an  appointment  by  and  with 
the  advice  and' consent  of  the  Senate. 

'  Mr.  Legar6,  in  an  opinion^  on  the  22d  October,  1841,  declared  that — 

The  Constitution  authorizes  the  President  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  happen  daring  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  even  though  a  vacancy  should  occur  after  a  session  of  the  Senate  has 
intervened.  The  executive  power  of  removal  from  office,  as  indicated  in  the  argument  of 
Mr. 'Madison,  delivered  in  tne  first  Congress,  drawn  from  the  character  of  executive  power 
and  executive  responsibility  and  tlie  irresistible  necessity  of  the  case,  has  been  acqmesced 
in  by  the  whole  country. 

Again,  in  the  fourth  vofnme  of  Opinions  of  Attorneys  General,  page  218, 
will  be  fonnd  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Attorney  General  John  Nelson,  on  the  9th  of 
Angast,  1843,  in  Lieutenant  Coxe's  case,  where  the  applicant  was  heard  by 
counsel,  a  proceeding,  as  I  snppose,  somewhat  rare  in  the  Attorney  General's 
ofiSce.  In  that  opinion  he  declared,  referring  to  the  case  of  Marbury  vs.  Madi- 
son, that — . 

Even  after  confirmation  by  the  Senate  the  President  may,  in  his  discretion,  withhold  a 
commission  from  the  applicant ;  and  until  a  commission  to  signify  that  the  purpose  of  the 
President  has  not  been  cnanged,  the  appointment  is  not  fully  consummated. 

All  of  these  cases,  without  stopping  to  comment  upon  them,  you  will  see 
have  more  or  less  bearing  on  the  question  under  consideration.  Now  indulge 
me,  if  you  please,  while  I  read  extracts  from  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  to 
be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys  General,  page 
290.  It  is  infinitely  a  better  argument  than  any  which  I  can  present.  You 
will  see  that  he  necessarily  travels  over  the  same  beaten  path  that  we  are  com- 
.  pelled  to  travel  over  in  this  case ;  and  1  think  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
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conseqnenoe  tbat  in  this  cue  we  do  show  that  the  path  is  so  well  known  and  eo 
much  travelled  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it 

Upon  the  qnestion  submitted  bj  the  President  whether  he  had  authority  to 
remove  from  office  the  chief  justice  ef  the  Territory  of  Minnesota*  erected  bj 
the  act  of  March  3,  1849,  who  had  been  appointed  for  four  years,  Mr.  Critten- 
den, in  his  opinion  of  the  23d  of  January,  1851,  after  referring  to  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall's  opinion  in  the  American  Insurance  Company  vs.  Canter,  (1 
Peters,  546,)  wh^  it  was  held  that  these  were  not  constitutional  but  legislative 
courts,  created  in  virtue  of  the  general  right  of  sovereignty  which  exists  in  th^". 
government,  said  what  I  will  now  read.  I  propose  to  give  you  the  language 
of  Mr.  Crittenden,  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  who  ever  sat  in  these  halls,  a 
man  without  fear  and  without  reproach,  a  man  of  a  splendid,  gigantic  intellect, 
**  faithful  among  the  faithless  "  under  all  circumstances  ;  one  whose  opinions,  u 
I  respectfully  think,  are  entitled  to  the  highest  degree  of  credit.  This  opinion 
was  aelivered  in  the  meridian  of  his  life,  when  he  was  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  mental  powers,  and  when  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  force  and 
effect  to  which  any  production  of  his  mind  was  entitled.    He  said  : 

Being  dvil  officers  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  commissioned  by  the  President,  they  are  not  excepted  from  that  ezocntiTe  power 
which,  by  the  Constitution,  is  vested  in  the  Ifresident  of  the  United  States  over  all  civil 
officers  appointed  by  him,  and  whose  tenures  of  office  are  not  made  by  the  Constitution  iteetf 
more  stable  than  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  nas,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statee,  the  power  of 
removing  civil  officort  appointed  and  commissioned  by  him,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  wnere  the  Constitution  has  not  otherwise  provided  by  firing  the 
tenures  during  o^ood  behavior,  has  been  long  since  settled,  and  has  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of 
controversy  and  doubt.  In  the  great  debate  which  arose  upon  that  question  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  shortl v  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Madison  is  reported  to 
have  said,  '*'It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  President  should  have  the  power  of  lemoviofc 
from  office;  it  will  make  him,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  responsible  for  their  conduct,  and  sub- 
ject him  to  impeachment  himself  if  be  suffers  them  to  perpetrate,  with  impunity,  high  cnmst 
or  misdemeanors  against  the  United  States,  or  neglects  to  superintend  their  conduct,  so  a<»  to 
check  th<»r  excesses.  On  the  constitutionality  of  the  declaration  I  have  no  manner  of 
doubt."  And  the  determination  of  Congress  was  in  accordance  with  his  views,  and  hai 
since  been  invariably  followed  in  practice  by  every  President  of  the  United  States. 

And  in  the  same  opinion  (page  291  of  the  same  volume)  Mr.  Crittenden  said: 

The  power  of  removal  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  tlie  President  of  the  United  States 
to  promote  the  public  welfare ;  to  enable  him  to  take  card  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed ; 
to  make  him  responsible  if  he  sofifers  those  to  remain  in  office  who  are  manifestly  unfit  and 
unworthy  of  public  confidence. 

Again,  Mr.  Gnshing,  in  the  8th  volnme  of  Opinions,  page  233,  in  an  elaborate 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  navy  efficiencj  act  of  the  28th  February,  1855,  held: 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  possesses  constitutional  power  to  dismiss  officen 
of  the  armv  or  navy  co-extensive  with  his  power  to  dismiss  executive  or  administratiTd 
officers  in  the  civil  service  of  the  government. 

Again,  Mr.  Speed,  in  his  opinion  of  April  26,  1865,  addressed  to  Secretarj 
McGnlloch,  declaring  that  the  act  of  1865,  vesting  the  power  of  appoinunent 
of  assistant  assessors  in  the  respective  assessors  is  nnconstitntional,  argues  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  make  the  appointment ;  and  I  aak  yon,  sen- 
ators, to  pay  special  attention  to  this  opinion,  for  I  suppose  thAt  Mr.  Speed 
stands  very  high  in  some  quarters  of  the  United  States.  This  opinion  is  not 
in  any  of  the  printed  volumes  of  opinions ;  I  have  a  certified  eopy  of  it  which 
I  placed  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Stanbery,  and  which  can  be  at  any  time  pro- 
duced before  the  Senate ;  but  I  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  extract  which 
I  am  about  to  read  : 

'It  is  his  [the  President's]  duty  to  do  all  he  has  lawful  power  to  do  when  the  occssios 
requires  an  exercise  of  authority.  To  do  less  on  such  an  occasion  would  be  pro  tauio  to  abdi- 
cate his  high  office.  The  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law — ^a  law  superior  and  paramount 
to  any  other.    If  any  law  be  repugnant  to  the  Oonstitution  it  is  void." 
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This  bears  not  only  on  the  civil- tennre  bill,  but  it  is  square  up  to  all  the 
questions  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  ai^ned  in  connection  with  it. 
Here  is  the  opinion  of  the  adviser  of  the  President's  predecessor,  a  man  whose 
opinion  was  on  file,  a  man  in  whose  judgment  he  had  the  right  to  confide,  for 
be  it  known  and  alwajs  kept  in  remembrance  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  not  himself  a  lawyer;  he  never  studied  the  legal  profession  ;  he  has 
no  claims  or  pretensions  to  know  anything  about  it ;  but  in  the  discharge  of 
his  olBcial  duties  he  has  the  right  to  consult  the  legal  adviser  who  is  placed 
there  to  guide  and  direct  him  upon  questions  of  law  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  and  by  the  act  of  1789.  If  he  finds  an  opinion  on  file  in  his  office,  or 
if  he  finds  it  recorded  in  any  reported  volume  ot  the  opinions  of  the  Attorneys 
Genera],  it  is,  and  is  properly,  a  guide,  a  precedent,  which  he  may  safely  follow  ; 
and  it  is  such  an  opinion  as  will  protect  him  against  any  imputations  of  unlawful 
or  improper  motives.  Pardon  me  for  reading  this  again,  so  that  you  may  have 
the  whole  of  it  in  unbroken  connection  : 

It  is  his  duty  to  do  all  he  has  lawful  power  to  do  when  the  occasion  requires  an  exercise 
of  his  authority.  To  do  lets  on  such  an  occasion  would  be  pro  tanto  to  abdicate  his  high 
office.  The  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law — a  law  superior  and  paramount  to  any  other. 
If  aoy  law  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  it  is  void  ;  in  other  words  it  is  no  law. 

And,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  if  you  see  proper  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty  to 
comply  with  the  respectful  request  which  has  been  presented  to  you  to  deliver 
an  opinion  upon  any  of  the  legal  questions  which  are  involved  in  this  case,  I 
most  respectfully  ask  you  to  consider  this  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  and 
to  declare  that  it  is  sound  doctrine  ''that  if  any  law  be  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
Btitution  it  is  void ;  in  other  words,  it  is  no  law."  Now,  allow  me,  Mr.  Chief 
Jai«tice,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  closing  sentence  of  this  opinion  of  Mr. 
Speed,  which  I  think  is  the  very  essence  of  the  law  : 

It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  judicial  department  to  say  what  the  law  is  in  particu* 
lar  cases.  Butlaefore  such  case  arises,  and  in  the  absence  of  authoritative  exposition  of  the 
law  by  that  department,  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  the  ofBcer  holding  the  executive  power  of 
the  government  to  determine  for  the  purposes  of  his  own  conduct  and  action  as  well  the 
operation  of  conflicting  laws  as  the  unconstitutionality  of  any  one. 

There  is  an  opinion  from  an  Attorney  General  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  not  a  '*  serf"  of  the  President,  who  gave  his  opinion  before  or  about 
the  time  the  present  incumbent  came  into  the  presidential  office.  There  is  his 
opinion  placed  upon  the  records'of  one  of  the  departments  of  this  government,  to 
stand  and  to  stand  forever,  so  far  as  his  opinion  will  go,  as  a  guide  to  the  highest 
executive  officer  in  the  government,  declaring  that  if  a  law  is  unconstitutional  in 
the  view  of  the  President,  it  is  no  law  at  all,  and  he  is  not  bound  to  follow  it. 
He  declares  that  the  President  has  the  right,  in  the  absence  of  any  judicial  expo- 
eitiott,  to  construe  the  law  for  himself.  I  need  not  tell  the  Senate  that  this  is  no 
i^ew  doctrine.  Senators,  within  your  day  and  mine  there  was  an  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States,  who  was,  as  they  say  the  present  incumbent  is,  a  man 
of  strong  will,  a  man  not  possessing  any  great  advantages  of  education  or  of 
mental  culture,  but  still  a  man  of  strong  intellect  and  of  determination  just  as 
strong  as  his  intellect.  You  all  remember  Andrew  Jackson,  a  name  that  was 
once  potent  in  the  United  States.  No  name  was  ever  ny^re  powerful  in  this 
government  of  ours,  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  down  to  the  present  day, 
than  the  name  of  Andrew  Jackson.  *<  There  were  giants  in  those  days  "  when 
Andrew  Jackson  was  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
Andrew  Jackr^on  exercised  the  power  of  removal,  and  his  right  to  do  so  was 
^ed  in  question  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  who  ever  sat  within  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  discussed  and  learnedly  discussed ;  and  yet  he  per- 
severed in  his  determination.  He  maintained  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  remove  from  office  and  to  make  appointments, 
and  you  all  recollect  the  scene  that  occurred,  and  which  made  the  history  of  this 
Wy  memorable. 
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A  reFolution  was  in  trod  need  into  tbe  Senate — I  believe  it  was  occasioned,  in 
part  at  least,  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Dnane — ^to  the  effect  that  the  President  ff 
the  I'nited  States,  in  bis  late  proceedings,  had  violated  tbe  Constitution  of  th»^ 
United  States.  That  resolntion  passed  the  Senate ;  but  a  gentleman  who  b 
now  no  more,  one  whose  name  is  well- known  in  the  political  history  of  th>: 
United  States,  Mr.  Benton,  took  np  that  subject.  I  have  not  recurred  to  the 
history  of  the  debates  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  tell  how  long  it  was  that  he 
continued  to  agitate  the  question,  but  my  recollectibn  is  that  it  was  for  sereml 
years  ;  and  I  remember,  as  aH  these  senators  will  remember,  the  remarkable 
expression  which  Mr.  Benton  used :  *'  Solitary  and  alone  'I  set  this  bail  m 
motion.'"  He  determined  that  the  resolution  cpnsnrit^g  the  President  of  tbe 
United  States  should  be  expunged  from  the  records  of  the  Senate ;  and  he 
debated  it*time  and  again  with  tremendous  energy  and  power,  until  at  last  the 
resolution  was  expunged  from  the  journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statee. 
So  far  as  there  is  any  recorded  judgment  within  my -knowledge,  that  is  the  last 
record.  It  is  a  record  in  favor  of  the  power  of  removal.  There  was  *•  the  sober 
second  thought "  of  the  Senate.  There  was  a  rescission  of  a  resolution  tht; 
reBected  upon  tbe  character  and  upon  the  action  of  General  Jackson  ;  and,  so 
far  as  that  record  goes,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  power  and  authority  which  I  have 
argued  for.     There  can  be  no  controversy  in  regard  to  this. 

Now  let  us  see  how  far  we  have  progressed  in  this  argnment.  I  have  shown 
you  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Sedgwick  and  others  in  the  debate  nf 
1789.  I  have  shown  you  the  opinions  of  Kent  and  Story,  two  of  our  ablest 
American  commentators.  I  have  shown  you  opinions  of  Attorneys  General. 
eminent  in  their  profession  and  standing  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
I  liave  shown  you  the  action  of  the  American,  Senate  in  the  expunging  resoln- 
tion.  I  thus  present  to  you  what  I  may  call,  in  the  language  of  Judge  Storv, 
an  unbroken  current  of  authority  in  favor  of  the  proposition  that  not  only  the 
civil-tenure  bill  is  unconstitutional,  but  that  the  President  has  the  right  toremoTtr 
from  office.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  principles  maintained  by  them  would  lead 
to  that  result,  that  he  has  the  power  of  removal  which  he  claims  in  his  answer. 
And  I  maintain,  senators — forgive  the  repetition — that  whether  he  is  right  or 
wrong  in  this,  this  current  of  authority  for  near  eighty  years  is  sufficient  tOj 
throw  protection  around  him  ;  and  when  I  show  you,  as  I  have  done  from  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Speed,  that  in  the  absence  of  atiy  judicial  determination  it  is  the 
sworn  and  bounden  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  judge  of  « 
constitutional  question  for  himself,  I  do  not  present  to  the  Senate  any  novel 
doctrine.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  the  doctrine  is  right  or  wrong.  My 
opinions  are  of  no  sort  of  consequence  in  this  Senate.  If  my  arguments  an 
well  founded,  and  if  they  are  well  supported,  they  will  have  weight  and  iufla- 
ence  with  you  ;  if  not,  they  will  be  rejected.  So  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
.say  what  I  think  upon  these  questions ;  but  I  maintain  that  this  is  not  a  novel 
doctrine  in  the  United  States.  I  told  you  yesterday  that  the  present  President 
is  a  democrat  of  the  straightest  sect.  I  told  you  that  he  was  really  nominatedl 
as  a  democrat  in  the  convention  that  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  and  himself  for 
President  and  VicecPresident.  That  was  not  a  democratic  convention,  I  know. 
It  was  a  convention  composed  of  Union  men  without  any  reference  to  the  old 
.lines  of  demarcation  between  whigs  and  democrats.  That  was  a  couveotioa 
which  had  assembled  together  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
whose  view  and  opinion  was  that  by  sustaining  Mr  Lincoln  and  the  measures 
of  his  administration  they  would  sustain  the  strong  arm  of  the  governmeiit  in 

Cutting  down  tbe  rebellion,  which  had  not  then  been  brought  to  a  conclasion. 
n  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination,  as  I  told  you  yesterday,  President  Jobn- 
Bon  remarked  that  he  was  a  democrat. 

Senators,  I  will  read  to  you  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  General  Jack" 
son,  presently  ;  but  before  I  do  that  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  effect  of 
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this  poliUcal  trainiog  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  You  muBt  always 
bear  that  in  mind.  You  must  go  to  his  stand-point  and  look  at  things  as  he 
looked  at  them  and  judge  of  them  as  he  judged  of  them,  for  70U  are  now  in 
search  of  motive ;  that  is  what  you  are  trying  to  determine  in  this  case.  You 
are  in  search  of  the  question  of  intention ;  .and  when  you  jud^e  of  his  conduct 
in  that  way,  and  when  you  remember  that  he  is  a  democrat  of  the  Jeffersonian 
and  Jacksonian  school,  if  I  can  show  you,  as  I  will  presently  show  you,  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  General  Jackson  undertook  to  construe  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  for  themselves,  and  claimed  that  as  executive  officers  they 
had  the  right  to  do  so,  I  show  you  that  according  to  the  political  training  and 
education  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  it  is  a  doctrine  in  which  he 
might  well  believe ;  and  especially  when  you  have  Mr.  Speed's  opinion  that  I 
have  read  confirmatory  of  that  doctrine,  it  furnishes  a  sufficient  vindication  and 
protection  of  the  President  as  to  the  exercise  of  his  judgment. 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Jefferson  and  General  Jackson  said  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  if  I  understand  him  correctly,  carried  his  doctrine  much  further  than 
the  present  President  of  the  United  States  carries  it.  I  will  refer  to  the  sixth 
volume  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  works,  page  461,  and  I  will  read  a  part  of  a  letter  of 
his  there  to  be  found,  from  which  you  will  see  he  goes  a  bar's  length  beyond 
the  present  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  views  that  he  entertains. 
The  President  has  told  yoii  that  he  was  anxious  to  have  the  question  between 
him  and  Congress  settled  by  the  judicial  department.  But  what  were  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's views  ?  He,  as  you  all  very  well  know,  and  the  world  knows,  was  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  rev- 
olutionary minds.  In  the  letter  to  which  I  have  referred,  ta  Mr.  Torrance, 
he  said : 

The  second  question,  whether  the  judges  are  invested  with  exclusive  authority  to  decide 
on  the  constitutionality  of  a  law,  has  been-  heretofore  a  subject  of  consideration  with  me  in 
the  exercise  of  official  duties.  Certainly  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Constitution  which  has 
^ven  that  power  to  them  more  than  to  the  executive  or  legislative  branches.  Questions  of 
property,  of  character,  and  of  crime,  being  ascribed  to  the  judges  through  a  defiuite  course 
of  legal  proceedings,  laws  involving  such  questions  belong,  of  course,  to  them ;  and  as  they 
decide  on  them  ultimately  and  without  appeal,  they,  of  course,  decide  /or  themselves.  The 
constitutional  validity  of  the  law  or  laws  again  proscribing  executive  action,  and  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  that  branch  ultimately  and  without  appeal,  the  executive  must  decide  for 
(^mseZves  also  whether  under  the  Constitution  they  are  valid  or  not.  So  also  as  to  laws 
(governing  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature,  that  body  must  judge  for  itself  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  law,  and  equally  without  appeal  or  control  from  its  co-ordinate  branches. 
And,  in  general,  that  branch  which  is  to  act  ultimately  and  without  appeal  on  any  law  is  the 
rightful  expositor  of  the  validity  of  the  law,  uncontrolled  by  the  opinions  of  the  other 
co-ordinate  authorities. 

So  that,  if  I  correctly  apprehend  Mr.  Jefferson's  meaning  in  this  l^ter,  he 
goes  a  bar's  length  beyond  the  right  asserted  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  answer  in 

this  ease : 

It  may  ^e  said  that  contradictory  decisions  may  arise  in  such  case,  and  produce  incon- 
venience.   This  is  possible,  and  is  a  necessary  failing  in  all  human  proceedings. 

He  goes  on  to  show,  in  this  letter  to  Mr.  Torrance,  that  such  contradictory 
ilecisions  had  arisen  and  no  special  harm  had  resulted ;  but  I  do  not  deem  it 
material  to  occupy  your  time  with  reading  at  length.  In  the  seventh  volume 
<>f  Mr.  Jefferson's  Works,  page  135,  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Judge  Roane  : 

My  construction  of  the  Constitution  is  very  different  from  that  you  quote. 

I  do  not  read  the  rest,  because  there  is  so  much  reading  necessary  to  be  done 
in  the  argument  of  the  case  that  I  am  really  fearful  of  wearying  your  patience, 
^d  I  take  it  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  do  so,  because  the  mere  mention 
of  this  letter  will  call  it  up  to  the  recollection  of  senators,  and  you  will  remem- 
ber the  connection.  I  only  read  so  much  of  it  as  bears  upon  the  point  whiak 
A  am  endeavoring  to  illustrate  : 

My  construction  of  the  Constitution  is  very  different  from  that  you  quote.    It  is  that  each. 
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departmeDt  is  truly  independent  of  the  othen,  and  lias  an  eqnal  nght  to  decide  for  itseS 
what  is  the  meaninfir  of  toe  Constitotion  in  the  cases  sabmitted  to  its  action;  and  espeeiiillr 
where  it  is  to  act  ultimately  and  without  appeaL  I  will  explain  myself  by  examples  which. 
having  occurred  while  I  was  in  office,  are  better  known  to  me,  and  the  principles  whieh| 
gorerned  them. 

I  deem  it  nnnecessarj  to  read  fiirtfaer  from  this  letter.  The  point  isr  that  m 
this  letter  he  asserts  that  "  each  department  is  traly  independent  of  the  others, 
and  has  an  eqoal  right  to  decide  for  itself  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Constita- 
don  in  the  cases  submitted  to  its  action ;  and  especially  where  it  is  to  act  nlti- 
mately  and  without  appeal."  If  that  doctrine  be  correct  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  the  right  to  decide  this  question  for  himself,  independent  of 
any  intention  or  design  to  have  a  case  made  and  prepared  for  the  adjudication^ 
of  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country.  But,  even  if  that  be  not  correct,  it 
certainly  goes  far  to  explain,  if  not  to  justify,  the  action  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton.       / 

Although  it  is  not  precisely  in  connection  with  this  point,  3'et,  as  it  may  have] 
a  bearing  upon  the  question,  I  will  quote  a  sentence  from  General  Jackson '? 
Maysville  road  bill  veto.  Of  course  that  can  be  found  anywhere  and  every- 
where in  your  records ;  but  for  the  sake  of  convenience  1  quote  it  from  the 
Statesman's  Manual,  volume  two,  page  726  : 

When  an  honest  observance  of  constitutional  compacts  cannot  be  obtained  from  coni- 
mnnities  like  ours  it  need  not  be  anticipated  elsewhere ;  and  the  cause  in  which  there  b&s 
been  so  much  martyrdom,  and  from  which  so. much  was  expected  by  the  friends  of  iibertr. 
may  be  abandoned,  and  the  degrading  truth,  that  man  is  unnt  for  self-government,  admltteu. 
And  this  will  be  the  case  if  expediency  be  made  a  rule  of  construction  in  interpreting  ihf 
Constitution.  Power  in  no  government  could  desire  a  better  shield  for  the  insidious  advanc*;: 
which  it  is  everYeady  to  make  upon  the  checks  that  are  designed  to  restrain  its  action. 

On  page  772,  in  Greneral  Jackson's  veto  of  the  bank  bill,  he  said  : 

If  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  covered  the  whole  ground  of  this  act,  it  ought  not 
to  control  the  co-ordinate  authorities  of  this  government. 

I  want  you,  now,  to  notice  these  assertions,  for  yon  will  see  that  such  great 

men  as  Jefferson  and  Jackson  went  beyond  the  present  President  of  the  United 

States  in  their  assertions,  for  they  denied  the  right  of  the  Supreme  Court  even 

to  adjudge  a  question : 

The  Congress,  the  Execati'v  e,  and  the  Court  must  each  for  itself  be  guided  by  its  own 
opinion  of  the  Constitution.  Each  public  officer  who  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion swears  that  he  will  support  it  as  he  understands  it,  and  not  as  it  is  understood  by  others. 

I  remember  very  well  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  criticism  at  that  day 
about  Jthis  principle  asserted  by  General  Jackson  in  his  veto  of  the  bank  bill  ; 
but  it  is  enough  for  me  to  show  that  he  asserted  the  power. 

It  is  tts  much  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Repr^entatives,  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  Pre5i- 
dMit  to  decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  any  bill  or  resolution  which  may  be  presented  to 
them  for  passage  or  approval  as  it  is  of  the  supreme  judges  when  it  may  be  brought  befon: 
them  for  judicial  decision.  The  opinion  of  the  judges  has  no  more  authority  over  Congre^; 
than  the  opinion  of  Congress  has  over  the  judges ;  and  on  that  point  the  President  is  iode- 
pendent  of  both.  The  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  not,  therefore,  be  permitted  to 
control  the  Congress  or  the  Executive  when  acting  in  their  legisUtive  capacities,  but  to  hare 
only  such  influence  as  the  force  of  their  reasoning  may  deserve. 

That  was  prerogative !  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  here  about 
prerogative.  That  was  prerogative  when  General  Jackson  asserted  that  be 
had  the  right  to  construe  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  himself,  and 
independent  of  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country.  If  General  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Jefferson  asserted  this  extraordinary  power  while  they  were  filling  the 
executive  office,  how  much  more  may  Andrew  Johnson,  the  present  President 
of  the  United  States,  say  :  **  Here  is  a  question  about  which  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  myself;  here  id 
a  question  that  is  distracting  and  dividing  the  country ;  I  desire  to  have  this 
question  settled ;  I  do  not  wish  to  settle  it  by  my  own  strong  hand ;  I  desire 
to  submit  it  to  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country ;'  and  in  order  to  do  that  I 
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rill  exercise  a  power  which  has  heen  exercised  from  the  fonndation  of  the  gov^ 
^mment ;  I  will  remove  Mr.  Stanton  ;  I  will  place  this  question  in  a  condition 
n  which  it  can  be  settled  bj  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  United  States ;  I  will 
mdeavor  to  do  this  ;  I  will  invoke  the  action  of  the  lyghest  judicial  tribunal  in 
ihe  countiy."  Of  course  this  idea  was  involved :  "  If  the  Supreme  Court  of 
he  Unitea  'States  decide  this  question  in  favor  of  the  view  which  Congress  has 
presented  I  will  acquiesce  in  and  submit  to  the  decision  ;  if  the  giipreme  Court 
iecide  the  question  the  other  way  I  will  persevere  in  the  determination  to 
ippoint  some  one  else  in  the  place  of  an  officer  in  my  cabinet  who  is  obnoxious 
io  me."  Now,  I  maintain,  senators,  that  there  was  nothing  wroitg  in  this ; 
Qothing  iUegal  in  it. 

Oh,  bat  it  is  argued  on  the  other  side  that  after  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  vetoed  a  bill,  and  after  it  has  been  again  passed  by  jwo-thirds  of 
both  houses  of  Congress,  it  is  then  placed  in  such  a  situation  that  he  has  no 
right  to  pat  any  construction  upon  it  different  from  that  which  Congress  has 
placed  upon  it.  I  cannot  see  the  logic  of  the  difference  between  the  two  cases. 
A  law,  when  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  PresiAent  of  the  United 
States  and  placed  upon  the  statute-book,  is  nothing  more  than  a  law.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  exercises  his  veto  power  and  attempts  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  a  law,  or,  in  other  words,  refuses  that  assent  which  the  Consti- 
tution empowers  him  to  give  or  to  withhold,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passes  it  over  the  veto  and  it  goes  upon  the  statute-book,  is  it  anything 
more  than  a  law  ?  Has  it  any  greater  or  more  binding  force  in  the  one  case 
than  it  has  in  the  other  1  And  if  the  President  of  the  United  Slates  has  any 
power  of  jadgment,  and  especially  of  judgment  in  cases  where  duties  are  con- 
fided to  him  by  the  Constitution  and  where  it  is  his  business  to  act,  may  he  not 
exert  in  the  one  case  just  as  much  as  in  the  other  1  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
see  the  force  of  the  distinction  which  the  learned  and  honorable  managers  are 
attempting  to  take  in  this  case. 

Senators,  there  ard  questions  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  executive  department 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  necessity  must  have  the  right  of 
determining  for  himself.  Specious  and  ingenious  as  the  argument  of  the  honora- 
ble manager  yesterday  was,  that  there  may  be  an  implication  in  favor  of  Con- 
gress as  to  the  exercise  of  its  powers  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  implication  in  favor  of  the  President  as  to  the  duties  thfit  are 
imposed  apon  him  by  the  same  instrument,  it  still  has  no  foundation  in  sound, 
reason  or  in  any  authority  known  to  the  law.  The  very  term  "  executive 
power*'  is,  like  most  of  the  other  terms  employed  in  the  Constitution,  a  technical 
phrase.  I  have  shown  you  how  Mr.  Madison  understood  it  in  the  debate  of 
1789.  I  have  shown  you  what  a  wide  latitude  of  interpretation  he  took  in 
giving  a  meaning  to  the  words  **  executive  power,"  and  that  he  held  that  in 
virtue  of  those  very  words  the  President  was  responsible  for  the  action  of  the 
cabinet  that  he  had  called  around  him. 

If  you  cm  get  from  the  Constitution  an  implication  in  any  case ;  if  you  can 
derive  from  the  words  "executive  power,"  or  from  the  words  "  he  shall  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  ex:fecuted,"  or  from  his  oath,  or  from  any  other 
words  in  the  Constitution  relating  to  his  functions,  any  power  by  implication  in 
Any  case,  the  doctrine  of  implication  arises  as  to  all  other  powers  that  may  be 
conferred  upon  him ;  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  you  may  not  imply  anything 
that  is  necessary  to  be  done  as  much  in  favor  of  the  President  as  you  mav  imply 
it  in  favor  of  Congress.  When  you  take  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitea  States 
and  look  to  the  enumerated  powers,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  tells  how  any 
power  is  to  be  executed.     Congress  may  create  a  navy ;  Congress  may  declare 

^ar ;  Congress  may  levy  taxes.     It  does  not  say  how  you  are  to  create  a  navy; 
it  does  not  eay  whether  you  arc  to  do  that  particular  act  by  taxation  or  not ;  it 
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ft 
does  not  prescribe  whether  your  vessels  are  to  be  iron-clad  vessels  or  sail  vessel' 

it  does  not  prescribe  how  much  tonnage  they  shall  have. 

All  these  and  a  thousand  other  things  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  Congre>^ 
You  derive  the  power  whioii  you  have  exercised  time  and  again,  from  the  fonnUi 
tion  of  the  government,  in  regard  to  the  army  and  the  navy  and  every  oth^j 
branch  of  the  public  service,  as  a  necessary  incident  under  the  general  provi$ir| 
of  the  Constitution  to  do  anything  th^t  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carrj 
any  of  the  granted  powers  into  effect.  Now,  if  this  doctrine  of  implication  wliicl 
is  absolutely  necessary  and  essential  to  the  legitimate  and  proper  exercise  of  tii 
powers  conferred  on  Congress  by  the  Constitution  has  been  acquiesced  in  ar 
practiced  on  from  the  foundation  of  the  government  by  Congress,  why  maj  ^ 
not  be  acquiesced  in  as  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  1  There  i?  n| 
force,  as  I  maintain,  in  the  distinction  which  the  honorable  manager  insists  a]iod 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  the  court  take  a  recess  n\ 
fifteen  minutes. 

TLTie  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Cb"el 
Justice  resumed  thi  chair  and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  have  been  reminded  of  oni 
thing  which  I  should  have  stated  to  you  before ;  and  before  I  proceed  further.) 
desire  lo  call  your  attention  to  it.  I  have  not  had  opportunity  to  consult  lU 
works  upon  the  subject,  but  I  presump  the  fact  is  well  known  to  the  Senate  thai 
Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster,  In  the  progress  of  the  debate  upon  General  Jack 
son's  conduct  in  reference  to  the  removal  oT  Mr.  Duane  and  the  removal  of  tbi 
deposits,  conceded  the  power  of  the  President  to  remove  the  Secretary,  but  th^ii 
opposition  to  his  course  was  founded  mainly  upon  objections  growing  out  of  th^ 
law  upon  the  subject  of  the  Treasury  Department.  This,  if  I  am  correcth 
informed — and  I  believe  I  am — is  an  additional  and  very  strong  opinion  in  favoi 
of  the  proposition  for  which  I  have  contended  before  you. 

Upon  the  question  on  which  I  was  addressing  you,  I  have  not  only  tL« 
opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  General  Jackson,  but  I  have*  the  high  aufliorit^ 
of  Mr.  Madison  himself.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  Madison's  Works,  page  349, 
is  a  letter  which  was  written  by  him  in  1834.  Without  reading  the  whol»j 
letter,  I  will  only  read  so  much  of  it  as  I  think  is  pertinent  to  the  que^tioii 
before  you. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Who  is  the  letter  to?  To  Mr.  Coles? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  is  not  stated,  sir ;  it  is  blank.  It  is  dated  1834,  and  will  be 
found  on  page  349  of  the  fourth  volume  of  his  works.  The  letter  is  not  very 
long,  and  is  as  follows : 

Dear  Sm :  Haying  alluded  to  the  Snpreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  a  coDstitn^ 
tioual  resort  in  deciding  questions  of  jarisdictioa  between  the  United  States  and  the  indf 
vidua!  States,  a  few  remarks  may  be  proper,  showing  the  sense  and  degpree  in  which  thas 
character  is  more  particularly  ascribeo  to  that  department  of  the  government. 

As  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  departments  of  the  United  States  are  co*ordluatc. 
and  each  equally  bound  to  support  the  Constitution,  it  follows  that  each  must,  in  the  exem^'' 
of  its  functions,  be  guided  by  the  text  of  the  Constitution  according  to  its  own  interpretatioL 
of  it,  and,  consequently,  that  in  the  event  of  irreconcilable  interpretations,  the  prevalence 
of  the  one  or  th^  other  department  must  depend  oit  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  recei^injg^  its 
final  decision  from  the  one  or  the  other,  and  passing  from  that  decision  into  effect  M'ithou: 
involving  the  functions  of  any  other. 

The  argument  upon  the  other  side  is  that  the  President  of  the  United  State?, 
under  the  Constitution,  is  a  mere  man  in  buckram ;  that  he  has  no  power  or 
authoritj  to  decide  anything ;  that  he  can  do  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
unless  it  is  nominated  in  the  bond ;  that  he  must  be  the  passive  instrament 
of  Congress ;  and  that  he  must  be  subjected  to  the  government  and  control 
of  the  legislative  department  of  the  government.  The  argument  which  w6  make 
is,  that  under  the  Constitution  there  are  living,  moving,  acting  powers  and  duties 
vested  in  and  imposed  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  be 
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nnst,  of  neceBBityi  have  the  right,  in  caBes  appropriately  belonging  to  his  depart- 
nent  of  the  govemmenti  to  exer(jae  something  like  judicial  discretion  ;  that  he 
nust  act  npon  his  own  authority  and  upon  his  own  construction  of  the  Const!- 
ution  ;  and  when  iie  thus  acts  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  an  officer  or  any- 
thing else,  I  maintain  that  it  is  different  from  the  acnon  of  a  private  individual. 
^  private  individual,  if  he  violates  the  laws  of  the  land,  is  amenable  for  their 
riolation  under  the  principle  that  "  ignorance  of  the  law  excuseth  no  man  ;"  but 
lie  President  of  the  United  States,  having  the  executive  power  vested  in  him  by 
;he  Constitution,  has  the  right  to  exercise  his  best  judgment  in  the  situation  in 
Girhich  he  is  placed,  and  if  ke  exercises  that  judgment  honestly  and  faithfully, 
Qot  from  corrupt  motives,  then  his  action  cannot  be  reviewed  by  Congress  or 
by  auy  other  tribunal  than  the  tribunal  of  the  people  Id  the  presidential  election, 
should  be  be  a  candidate  before  them  again,  and  he  is  protected  by  the  powers 
imposed  by  the  Constitution.    Mr.  Madison  proceeds  : 

It  is  certainly  due  from  the  functionaries  of  the  several  departments  to  pay  much  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  each  other  ;  and,  as. far  as  official  independence  and  ohiigation  will  per- 
mit, to  consult  the  means  of  adjusting  differences  and  avoiding  practical  embarrassments 
{Trowing  out  of  them,  as  must  be  done  in  like  cases  between  the  difierent  co-ordinate  branches 
of  the  legislative  department. 

Bat  notwithstandimg  this  abstract  view  of  the  co-ordinate  and  independent  right  of  the 
three  departments  to  expound  the  Constitution r    - 

Mark  his  phraseology  there.  One  of  the  makers  of  the  Constitution,  hoary 
with  age,  venerable  at  the  time  when  this  letter  was  written,  having  no  motive 
except  to  leave  to  posterity  the  mature  judgment  of  a  patriot  in  regard  to  the 
true  and  proper  construction  of  that  sacred  instrument  which  he  had  an  agency 
in  making,  Mr.  Madison  says : 

But  notwithstanding  this  abstract  view  of  the  co-ordinate  and  independent  right  of  the 
three  departments  to  expound  the  Constitution,  the  judicial  department  most  familiarizes 
itself  to  the  public  attention  as  the  expositor  by  the  order  of  its  functions  in  relation  to  the 
other  departments,  and  attracts  most  the  public  confidence  by  the  composition  of  the  tribunal. 

It  is  the  judicial  department  in  which  questions  of  constitutionality,  as  well  as  of  legality, 
'  generally  find  their  ultimate  discussion  and  operative  decision ;  and  the  public  deference  to 
aud  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  body  are  peculiarly  inspired  by  the  qualities  Implied 
in  its  members,  by  the  gravity  and  deliberation  of  their  proceedings,  and  by  the  advantage 
their  plnrality  gives  them  over  the  unity  of  the  executive  department,  and  their  fewness  over 
the  Diultitudiuous  composition  of  tbe  legislative  department. 

Without  losing  sight,  therefore,  of  the  co-ordinate  relations  of  the  three  departments  to 
each  other,  it  may  always  be  expected  that  the  judicial  bench,  when  happily  filled,  will,  for 
the  reasons  suggested,  most  engage  the  respect  and  reliance  of  the  public  as  the  surest  exposi- 
tor of  the  Constitution,  as  well  in  questions  within  its  cognizance  concerning  the  boundaries 
between  the  several  departments  ot  the  government,  as  in  those  between  the  Union  aud  its 
members. 

And  it  was,  as  I  said  before,  to  that  department  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  desired  that  an  appeal  should  be  made.  But  you  will  observe 
here  that  the  idea  is  distinctly  presented  by  this  venerable  and  patriotic  man 
that  the  co-ordinate  and  independent  departments  of  the  government  have  the 
right,  each  for  itself  and  each  within  its  appropriate  sphere  and  in  relation  to  its 
own  appropriate  duties,  to  construe  the  Constitution.  If  this  view  be  correct  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  the  right  to  construe  the  Constitution  for 
himself,  notwithstanding  the  passage  of  the  civil-tenure  bill,  and  he  had  the 
right  to  act  under  it  in*  the  manner  in  which  he  did,  and  you  cannot  make  a 
crime,  you  cannot  make  an  offence  out  of  such  an  action.  You  cannot  justify  it 
in  the  view  of  the  American  people;  you  cannot  justify  it  to  the  civilized  world ; 
senators,  I  maintain  that  you  cannot  justify  it  to  your  own  consciences  to  place 
such  a  construction  as  that  upon  the  act  of  the  President,  and  to  deny  him  the 
powers  which  .he  has  attempted  to  exercise  in  this  case. 

Now,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  famous  protest  of  General  Jackson,  and 

you  will  see  that  the  same  doctrine  is  carried  out  there : 

By  the  Constitution  the  '*  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United  States.' 
Among  the  duties  imposed  upon  him,  and  which  he  is  sworn  to  perform,  is  that  of  **  taking 
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care  that  the  laws  be  faithfally  executed."  Beinff  thiu  made  responsible  for  the  entire  actiia 
of  the  executive  department,  it  was  bat  reasonable  that  the  power  of  appointing,  overseein;:, 
and  controlling  those  who  execute  the  laws — a  power  fh  its  nature  executive — ^should  remain 
in  his  hands.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  his  right,  but  the  Constitution  makes  it  his  datv,  to 
''nominate,  and  by  acd  with  tl^  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint,**  all  **  officers  or 
the  United  States  who«<e  appointments  are  not  in  the  Constitution  otherwise  provided  for." 
with  the  proviso  that  the  appointment  of  inferior  officers  may  be  vested  in  the  President  alone, 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

The  executive  power  vested  in  the  Senate  is  neither  that  of  "nominating**  nor  ''appoint- 
ing.** 

You  will  see  that  General  Jackson,  with  characteristic  energy  and  coarag?, 
stood  up  faithfully  in  vindication  of  his  executive  ^ower  while  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  : 

The  executive  power  vested  in  the  Senate  is  neither  that  of  **  nominating"  nor  "appoint- 
ing.*" It  is  merely  a  check  upon  the  executive  power  of  appointment.  If  individuals  are 
proposed  for  appointment  by  toe  President,  by  them  deemea  incompetent  or  unworthy,  they 
may  withhold  tneir  consent  and  the  appointment  cannot  be  made.  They  check  the  action 
of  the  executive,  but  cannot  in  relation  to  these  verv  subjects  act  themselves  nor  direct  hini. 
Selections  are  still  made  by  the  President ;  and  the  negative  given  to  the  Senate,  without 
diminishing  his  responsibility,  furnishes  an  additional  guarantee  to  the  country  that  the  sub- 
ordinate executive,  as  well  as  the  judicial  offices,  shall  be  filled  with  worthy  and  competent 
men. 

The  whole  executive  power  being  vest^  in  the  President,  who  is  responsible  for  its  exer- 
cise, it  is  a  necessary  consequence  that  he  should  have  a  right  to  employ  agents  of  bis  own 
choice  to  aid  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  to  discharge  them  when  he  is  no 
longer  willing  to  be  responsible  for  their  acts.' 

The  very  idea  that  one  of  the  senators  I  now  address,  Senator  Suerma.n, 
mast  have  had  in  his  mind  at  the  time  when  he  made  those  remarks  which  were 
quoted  by  Judge  Curtis  in  the  opening  upon  our  side  : 

In  strict  accordance  with  this  principle  the  power  of  removal,  which,  like  that  of  appoint- 
ment, is  an  original  executive  power,  is  left  unchecked  by  the  Constitution  in  relation  to  all 
executive  officers  for  whose  conduct  the  President  is  responsible,  while  it  is  taken  from  him 
in  relation  to  judicial  officers  for  whose  acts  he  is  not  responsible.  In  the  government  from 
which  many  of  the  fundamental  pnnciples  of  our  system  are  derived  the  head  of  the  execu- 
tive department  originally  had  power  to  appoint  and  remove  at  will  all  offioers,  executive 
and  juaicial.  It  was  to  take  the  judges  out  of  this  general  power  of  removal,  and  thus 
make  them  independent  of  the  executive,  that  the  tenure  of  their  offices  was  changed  to  good 
behavior.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  why  they  are  placed  in  our  Constitution  upon  a  tenure  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  all  other  officers  appointed  by  the  executive,  unless  it  be  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Now,  senators,  at  the  hazard  qf  some  repetition,  allow  me  at  this  point 
to  sum  up  as  far  as  I  have  gone.  I  have  shown  you  that  in  the  debate  of  17S9 
some  of  the  ablest  men  this  country  ever  produced,  and  some  of  the  very  men 
who  had  an  agency  in  *  framing  the  Constitution  itself,  conceded  the  power  of 
removal,  as  claimed  by  the  President.  I  have  shown  you  that  for  nearly  eighty 
years,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  struggle  which  took  place  in  General  Jack* 
son's  time,  that  power  has  been  acquiesced  in.  I  have  shown  yon  that  two  of 
the  most  eminent  writers  on  American  jurisprudence,  Kint  and  Story,  have 
treated  the  question  as  settled.  I  have  shown  you,  from  the  opinions  of  some  of 
the  ablest  Attorneys  General  who  have  ever  been  in  office  in  this  country,  that 
the  power  of  removal  existed  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exercised  by  the 
President.  I  have  shown  you  that,  from  this  opinion  and  practice  during  the 
long  period  of  time  to  which  I  have  adverted,  it  was  conceded  that  the  power  of 
removal  belonged  to  the  President  in  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  no  constitutional  right  or  pow^  to  interfere  with  him.  Having  shown 
you  all  this,  I  have  now  a  few  words  to  say  in  regard  to  the  President's  act  in 
removing  Mr.  Stanton  and  in  further  answer  to  the  first  article  against  him. 

As  you  have  observed,  the  first  proposition  which  I  have  endeavored  to  dem- 
onstrate is,  that  the  civil- tenure  bill  is  unconstitutional  and  void  ;  for  if  the  doc- 
trines be  correct  which  I  have  endeavored  to  maintain  before  you,  and  if  this 
long  chain  of  authority  is  entitled  to  the  slightest  degree  of  respect,  it  follows 
inevitably  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  pass  the  law ;  and  it  follows,  further- 
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Qore,  tbat  tbd  President  bad  tbe  rigbt  to  exercise  a  judgment  in  regard  to  retain- 
Dg  or  removing  one  of  the  coancillors  whom  the  Constitution  had  placed  around 
iim  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  him  in  tbe  administration  of  public  affairs. 

But  tbe  o^er  view  in  which  I  wish  to  argue  the  case — ^and  it  has  already 
)een  indicated  in  yarious  statements  from  time  to  time  made  bj  me  in  the  pro- 
gress of  my  remarks — is  this  :  suppose  that  the  proposition  I  have  endeavored 
0  maintain  before  you  is  erroneous ;  suppose  that  Congress  are  right,  and  that 
be  President  is  wrong ;  suppose  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  pass  the  civil- 
finure  bill ;  suppose  that  he  had  no  right  to  act  contrary  to  that ;  then  the  ques- 
ion  comes  up  'whether  or  not  he  is  guilty  upon  any  of  these  articles  of  impeach- 
nent.  The  first  eight  articles  charge  in  different  forms  an  intent  to  violate  the 
^Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  to  violate  tbe  civil-tenure  bill,  or  to  violate 
the  conspiracy  act  of  1861.  £very  one  of  those  articles  contains  a  charge  of  an 
inlawful  intention ;  they  do  not  charge  an  unlawful  act  simply,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tbe  5th  article,  which  sayd  nothing  ab(fttt  the  intent.  Now,  recurring  to 
irhat  I  have  already  said  on  this  subject,  I  desire  to  sustain  what  I  have  said 
by  a  reference  to  some  of  the  decisions  or  some  of  the  opinions  in  the  law  books, 
and  I  ask  the  question  bow  can  any  unlawful  intent  be  predicated  of  his  act  ? 
According  to  Foster  and  Hale  and  other  writers  upon  criminal  law,  and  I  quote 
this  from  1  Bouvier's  Dictionary,  page  647,  who  cites  Foster  and  Hale  and 
others  for  tbe  definition : 

"  Every  crime  must  have,  necessarily,  two  constituent  parts,  namely,  an  act  forbidden  by 
law  and  an  intention.*' 

And  that  is  as  applicable,  I  take  it,  to  a  high  misdemeanor  as  it  is  to  a  high 
crime. 

The  act  is  innocent  or  guilty,  iust  as  there  was  or  was  not  an  intention  to  commit  a  crime  ; 
for  example,  a  man  embarks  on  ooard  a  ship  at  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  New 
Orleans ;  if  he  went  with  an  intention  to  perform  a  lawful  act  he  is  perfectly  innocent ;  bnt 
if  his  intention  was  to  levy  war  against  uie  United  States,  he  is  guilty  of  an  overt  act  of 
treason. 

Mr.  Bishop,  in  his  work  on  criminal  law,  section  252,  says  : 
Intent  is  not  always  inferable  from  the  act  done. 

I  maintain  that,  there  being  no  unlawful  or  improper  intention,  there  can  be  no 
crime  or  misdemeanor,  and  although  I  did  not  read  this  yesterday,  I  substan- 
tially cited  it ;  but  having  it  here,  I  ask  your  indulgence  to  repeat  it  again  in 
the  language  of  the  book  itself.  I  refer  to  Wharton's  Criminal  Law,  page  733, 
aod  Roscoe's  Criminal  Evidence,  page  804,  to  sustain  this  proposition  : 

An  indictment  against  an  officer  of  justice  for  misbehavior  in  office  must  charge  that  the 
act  was  done  with  corrupt^  partial,  malicious,  or  improper  motives,  and  above  all,  with  a 
knowledge  that  it  was  wrong. 

In  Wharton,  page  269,  and  2  Russell,  732,  this  principle  is  stated  : 

As  to  acts  of  an  official  nature,  everything  is  presumed  to  be  rightfully  done  until  the  con- 
trary appears. 

Again,  Mr.  Bishop,  in  bis  Criminal  Law,  section  80,  says : 

A  case  of  overwhelming  necessity  (as  to  intent)  or  honest  mistake  of  fact  will  be  excepted 
out  of  a  general  statute.  . 

Now,  senators,  if  these  are  the  rules  that  prevail  in  courts  of  law — and  they 
are  rules  founded  in  wisdom,  in  common  sense,  in  justice — if  these  rules  obtain 
in  criminal  trials  every  day  in  courts  of  law,  what  is  there  to  prevent  them  from 
being  enforced  in  this  court,  and  what  is  there  to  prevent  them  from  shielding 
^tis  respondent  from  the  imputation  which  is  made  upon  him  ?  How  can  it  be 
^aid  that  he  had  any  wrongful  or  unlawful  intent  when  the  Constitution  gave 
p'm  the  power  to  judge  for  himself  in  reference  to  the  particular  act  ?  How  can 
It  be  said  that  he  had  any  wrongful  or  unlawful  intent  when  the  practice  of  the 
government  for  the  long  period  of  time  to  which  I  have  adverted  was  sufficient 
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to  jnstifj  him  in  exercising  the  power  which  .he  attempted  to  ezei^ise?  How 
can  it  be  said  that  there  was  any  wrongful  or  unlawfol  intent  when  he  had  all 
theae  opinions  of  the  Attorneys  Greneral  to  guide  and  lead  and  direct  him  1 
How  can  it  be  said  that  there  was  any  uulawfal  intent  when  he  had  the  very 
opinions  of  the  senators  and  representatiFefl  at  the  time  when  the  law  was  |iassed 
as  a  guide  to  lead  and  direct  him  in  the  performance  of  his  doty  I  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  it  beggars  all  belief  to  say  that  the  President  intended  anythiog 
wrong.  It  outrages  our  ideas  of  common  justice  and  of  common  sense  to  say 
that  there  was  any  purpose  or  intent  upon  his  part  either  to  violate  the  Consti- 
tution or  to  violate  the  civil-tenure  bill.  If  Mr.  Speed  is  correct,  and  if  the 
other  writers  are  correct,  and  the  President  believed  that  the  law  was  unconsti- 
tutional, then,  until  the  question  at  least  was  adjudicated  by  the  highest  court 
in  the  United  States,  the  President  had  the  right  to  exercise  his  judgment,  .and 
you  cannot  hold  that  he  was  guilty  of  any  criminal  intention. 

Was  ever  such  a  case  presented  ?  How  bald,  how  naked  do  these  charges 
appear  when  you  look  at  the  proof!  I  will  not  take  up  time,  senators,  to  turn  to 
the  evidence  of  witnesses  which  you  all  have  fresh  in  your  recollection.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  scene  in  the  history  of  the  world  among  men  claiming  to  have 
intelligence,  among  persons  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  reason  and  judgment,  as 
the  scene  that  occurred  in  reference  to  Mr.  Stanton's  removal  and  the  attempt 
to  bring  the  question  before  the  courts  of  justice.  There  is  old  Greneral  Thomas, 
whom  they  stigmatize  a  good  deal  on  the  other  side ;  but  I  take  him  to  be  a 
plain,  simple-hearted,  honest  old  gentleman,  who  has  been  40  years  in  the  military 
service  of  the  country.  If  there  were  any  suspicions  about  him,  such  as  the  gen- 
tleman [Mr.  Manager  Boutwell]- alluded  to  yesterday,  as  to  whether  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  rebellion  or  against  it,  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  thing  that  Mr. 
Stanton  should  send  him  down  to  the  southern  States,  and  that  he  should  organ- 
ize some  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  negroes  there  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Union.  He  is  a  plain,  simple-hearted,  honest  old  man,  whose  very  countenance 
is  a  recommendation  to  him  before  any  body  under  the  heavens  hears  him  speak- 
Perhaps  his  vanity  was  a  little  tickled  by  the  idea  of  being  appointed  Secretary 
of  War.  No  doubt  the  old  man  felt  very  comfortable  at  that  elevation  for  a  little 
while.  But  who  that  heard  his  testimony  in  this  court  can  doubt  for  a  moment  his 
intention  to  speak  the  truth  in  regard  to  everything  he  said  ?  He  goes  to  the  War 
Department,  and  jou  have  that  wonderful  scene  at  the  time  when  he  attempts 
to  take  possession  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War.  This  he  was  going  to  do 
with  force  and  violence  !  Was  there  ever  such  a  thing  since  the  world  began, 
such  an  act  of  force  as  you  had  there  between  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Stanton 
when  this  proceeding  was  going  on?  They  met  together  like  twin  brothers. 
They  almost  embraced  each  other.  I  believe  he  said  Mr.  Stanton  did  hug  him, 
or  something  like  that.  [Laughter.]  He  came  very  near  it,  if  he  did  not 
actually  do  it;  and  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart  Mr.  Stanton,  became  exceedingly 
kind  and  liberal  upon  the  occasion,  and  he  called  for  liquor,  and  had  it  brought 
out,  and  there  was  that  great  dram,  containing  about  one  spoonful,  fairly,  hon- 
estly, equally  divided  between  these  two  aspiring  Secretaries,  and  done  in  a 
spirit  of  fraternity  and  of  love  such  as  I  suppose  never  was  witnessed  in  a  forci- 
ble contest  on  the  face  of  the  earth  before.  [Laughter.] 

An  attempt  was  made  to  have  this  question  settled.  Stanton  puts  his  arm 
around  him  and  says,  "  This  is  neutral  ground,  Thomas,  between  you  and  me ; 
there  is  no  war  here  when  we  have  this  liquor  on  hand ;"  and  not  only  divided 
that  spoonful,  but  he  felt  so  good  after  he  took  that  that  he  sent  out  and  got  a 
bottle  full  more.  [Laughter.]  I  suspect,  Senators — I  do  not  know  how  the  fact 
is — but  I  suspect  that  old  friend  Thomas  not  only  felt  a  little  elevated  by  the 
idea  of  being  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  after  having  served  his  country  in  a 
somewhat  inferior  capacity  for  a  good  while,  but  I  imagine  the  old  man  took  so 
much  of  that  good  liquor  on  that  occasion  that  he  felt  his  spirits  very  much  ele* 
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rated,  and  was  disposed  to  talk  to  Mr.  Karsener  and  all  these  other  men  in  the 
mauner  in  which  he  did  talk. 

And  yet  thej  tell  you  this  was  force  !  Oh,  yes,  force ;  attempting  forcibly 
to  eject  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War — ^by  drinking  a  spoon- 
ful of  liquor  and  helping  to  divide  a  bottle  with  him  !  Was  there  ever  such  an 
idea  of  force  before?  This  is  the  "lame  and  impotent  conclusion"  of  the  pro- 
ceeding which  we  have  upon  the  other  side. 

Well,  they  conclude  that  they  will  depart  from  that  neutral  ground.     After 
they  got  out  of  the  building  Mr.  Stanton  goes  along  and  he  wakes  up  Mr.  Meigs 
in  the  dark  hours  of  the  night — he  or  some  of  his  friends.     It  is  idem  sanans  ; 
it  is  the  same  thing,  I  reckon.    Whatever  he  did  by  others  he  did  by^ himself. 
Hjs  friends  go  and  arouse  Mr.  Meigs  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  night,  as  if  some 
felony  were  about  to  be  committed.     They  go  ther^  as  if  they  were  attempting 
to  raise  the  hue  and  cry.     They  wake  him  from  the  slumbers  of  the  night  and 
require  him  to  go  to  his  office  to  make  out  a  warrant  against  old  man  Thomas 
for  trying  to  violate  the  civil-tenure  bill.     He  rises  and  goes  to  his  office  with 
hot  baste,  something  like  the  haste  in  which  this  impeachment  proceeding  was 
gotten  np.     He  goes  to  hi8  office.     He  issues  his  warrant  with  all  proper  gravity 
and  decorum,  and  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  officer,  and  poor  old  Thomas, 
with  about  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  liquor  in  him,  [laughter,]  is  arrested  and  taken 
before  a  judse  to  be  tried  for  this  great  oflFence  of  violating  the  civil-tenure  bill ! 
He  is  placed  in  the  custody  of  an  officer  as  if  he  had  committed  some  horrible 
outrage,  some  terrible  offence.     The  officer  follows  him  over  to  the  President's. 
He  sticks  to  him  like  a  leech,  closer,  a  good  deal,  than  a  brother.     [Laughter.] 
He  follows  him  over  there,  and  will  not  allow  poor  old  Thomas  to  get  out  of 
his  sight  at  all.     •*  Oh,  you  have  committed  a  terrible  offence ;  you  have  vio- 
lated the  civil-tenure  bill ;  you  are  liable  to  fine  and  liable  to  imprisonment, 
and  I  cannot  permit  you,  sir,  to  escape  out  of  my  clutches."     But  at  last  the 
old  man  gets  a  lawyer  and  comes  along  before  the  judge.     The  lawyers  get 
to  discussing  the  question  before  the  judge,  and  strange  to  say  this  terrible 
offence  which  it  took  a  midnight  warrant  to  reach,  this  terrible  offence  which 
it  required  a  marshal  or  some  other  officer  with  his  tipstaff  to  take  care  should 
not  be  committed  with  impunity,  and  to  hold  on  to  the. person  of  Thomas  so 
that  he  could  not  escape — when  these  lawyers  came  to  argue  it  before  the  judge, 
and  they  began  to  find  out  there  was  some  idea  of  taking  the  thing  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  tune  was  changed.     "A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  their  • 
dream,"  and  this  offence,  which  was  so  terrible  a  few  hours  before,  sinks  into 
insignificance,  and  the  old  man  Thomas  is  discharged^  as  the  judge  discharged 
the  turkey  at  the  table  that  had  been  there  for  a  week,  upon  his  own  recogni- 
zance.    [Laughter.]     No  case  is  to  be  permitted  to  be  made  out  for  the  settle- 
ment and  adjudication  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanton's  great  warrant  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote,  senators. 
I  am  a  very  poor  hand  at  telling  one,  but  I  believe  I  will  try  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  shall  succeed  in  telling  it  or  not.  It  is  one  I  used  to  hear  a  gentle- 
man in  our  State  of  Tennessee  tell  about  two  Irishmen.  They  came  over  to 
this  country  arid  were  very  ignorant  of  our  habits  and  manners  and  customs, . 
and  particularly  in  reference  to  the  "  varmints"  that  belonged  to  the  United 
States.*  They  were  walking  along  one  day,  and  they  saw  a  little  ground  squirrel 
run  up  on  a  stump  and  then  go  down  into  the  hollow  of  the  stump.  One  of  the 
Irishmen  concluded  he  would  catch  him  and  see  what  kind  of  a  "baste"  it  was. 
So  he  put  his  hand  down  in  the  hollow,  and  the  other  one  said  to  him,  '*  Have 
you  got  him,  Pat?"  "No,"  he  replied,  "by  the  powere,  he  has  got  me!" 
[Laughter.]  And  that  was  just  exactly  the  way,  senators,  with  Mr.  Stanton 
and  this  great  warrant.  Instead  of  getting  Mr.  Thomas,  they  found  he  was 
likely  to  get  them,  and  therefore  he  was  discharged  upon  his  own  recognizance, 
and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  his  great  offence.    Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  pro- 
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ceediog  as  this  iDtended  to  be  converted  into  a  grave  and  terrible  and  awfnl 
charge  against  the  President  of  the  United  States,  "or  any  other  man  I" 
[Laughter,] 

Before  I  pass,  senators,  from  this  view  of  the  case,  allow  me  to  read  an 
authoritj  here,  without  comment,  in  support  of  a  proposition  which  I  assumed 
before  jon  awhile  ago  as  to  the  force  and  effect  of  tne  long- continued  usage  and 
practice  of  the  government  and  the  universal  interpretation  of  the  Coustitntion. 
I  should  have  read  it  before.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Com- 
menUiries,  page  528,  says : 

A  solerau  decision  upon  a  point  of  law  arising  in  any  given  case  becomes  an  anthorit  j  in 
a  like  case,  because  it  is  the  niehest  evidence  which  we  can  have  of  the  law  applicable  to 
the  subject,  and  tne  judges  are  Dound  to  follow  that  decision  so  lonff  as  it  stands  uarerersed, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  law  was  misunderstood  or  misapplied  in  that  particular  case. 
If  a  decision  has  been  made  upon  solemn  argument  and  mature  deliberation,  the  presump- 
tion is  in  favor  of  its  correctness,  and  the  community  have  a  right  to  regard  it  as  a  just  declar- 
ation or  exposition  of  the  law,  and  to  regulate  their  actions  and  contracts  by  it.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  extremely  inconvenient  to  the  public  if  precedents  were  not  duly  regarded  aiid 
implicitly  followed.  It  is  by  the  notoriety  and  stability  of  sudi  niles  that  professional  men 
can  give  safe  advice  to  those  who  consult  them,  and  people  in  general  can  venture  with  con- 
fidence to  buy  and  trust  and  to  deal  with  each  other.  If  judicial  decisions  were  to  be  lightly 
disreffarded,  we  should  disturb  and  unsettle  the  great  landmarks  of  proper^.  When  a  rule 
has  been  once  deliberately  adopted  and  declared,  it  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  unless  by  a 
court  of  appeal  or  review,  and  never  by  the  same  court  except  for  very  cogent  reasons  and 
upon  a  clear  inanifestation  of  error,  and  if  the  practice  were  otherwise  it  would  be  leaving 
us  in  a  state  of  perplexing  uncertainty  as  to  the  law. 

And  the  very  same  thing  can  be  said  about  the  construction  of  the  Gonetitu- 
tiou  and  the  acts  of  the  Executive  for  a  long  time. 

The  language  of  Sir  William  Jones  is  exceedingly  forcible  on  this  point.  **  No  man,**  says 
he,  **  who  is  not  a  lawyer  would  ever  know  bow  to  act,  and  no  man  who  is  a  lawyer  would, 
in  many  instances,  know  what  to  advise  unless  courts  were  bound  by  authority  as  firmly  as 
the  pagan  deities  were  supposed  to  be  bound  by  the  decrees  of  fate." 

I  shall  not  repeat,  senators,  what  I  esteem  to  be  the  unanswerable  argument 
of  Judge  Curtis,  that  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton'  is  not  a  case  embraced,  or 
intended  to  be  embraced,  in  the  tenure-of-civil-office  bill  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  biU  itself.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  refer  you  to  that  argument  without 
repeating  it. 

And  so,  having  on  this  branch  of  the  case  considered  the  three  propositions 
with  which  I  set  out,  having  endeavored  to  demonstrate  upon  the  first  article, 
first,  that  the  civil-tenure  act  is  unconstitutional ;  second,  that  the  action  of  the 
President  was  not  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  civil-tenure  bill  itself,  because, 
from  what  occurred  at  the  time  that  bill  was  passed  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  embrace  the  Secretaries,  as  Judge  Curtis  showed  in  his  extracts 
from  the  remarks  that  were  made  at  the  time  when  the  bill  was  passed ;  and 
having,  shown,  third,  that  if  both  these  propositions  be  incorrect,  still  theret  was 
no  intent,  so  as  to  maintain  the  accusation  that  is  made  upon  the  first  article.  I 
pass  to  the  second  article,  aud  will  endeavor  to  make  my  argument  as  brief  as 
possible  upon  it. 

The  second  article  charges,  in  substance,  that  the  President  was  guilty  of  a 
high  misdemeanor  in  office  by  delivering  the  letter  of  authority  to  General 
Thomas  while  the  Senate  was  in  session,  without  its  advice  and  consent,  when 
there  was  no  vacancy,  and  contrary  to  the  tenure-of-civil-office  act.  In  our 
answer  we  show  that  a  vacancy  existed  when  the  letter  of  authority  was  deliv- 
ered ;  that  the  appointment  ad  interim  was  justified  hj  long  usage,  though  the 
Senate  was  in  session ;  that  the  tenure-of-civil-office  act  was  not  violated,  even 
if  it  is  a  constitutional  law,  because  the  notification  to  the  Senate  of  the  removal 
and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ewing,  shows  that  there  was  no  criminal  intent,  no 
design  to  prevent  the  Senate  from  the  exercise  of  its  concurrent  power  in  the 
appointment  of  a  successor  to  the  man  who  was  attempted  to  be  removed  hj  the 
President. 
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The  third  article  sets  ont  the  letter  to  Thomas,  charges  that  he  was  appointed 
during  the  session  when  there  was  no  vacancy,  and  that  this  was  a  high  misde- 
meanor in  office.  In  onr  answer  we  rely  on  the  answer  to  the  first  article ;  deny 
that  Thomas  was  <<  appointed  *'  in  the  sense  of  the  term  nsed  there,  and  insist 
that  he  was  only  temporarily  designated ;  that  there  was  no  intent  to  violate  the 
Constitntion,  or  make  a  permanent  appointment ;  and  we  deny  that  there  was 
no  vacancy.  Mr.  Story  says,  in  the  third  volume  of  hisGommentaries,  section 
1553,  that  the  Senate  are  said  to  have  protested  against  the  creation  and  appoint- 
ment of  ministers  to  Ghent,  made  daring  recess ;  that  on  the  20th  ef  April,  1822, 
they  held  that  the  President  conld  not  create  the  office  of  minister  and  make 
appointments  during  the  recess,  and  that 

By  vacancies  thej  understood  to  be  meant  vacancies  occurring  from  death,  resignation, 
promotion,  and  removal.  The  word  *' happen"  had  relation  to  some  casualty  not  provided 
for  by  law. 

If  the  Senate  are  in  session  when  an  office  is  created  and  no  nomination  is 
made,  the  President  cannot  fill  the  vacancy  (for  there  is  none)  during  the  recess ; 
and  upon  that  question  there  is,  as  already  shown,  some  difference  of  opinion. 

The  fourth  article  charges  the  Presideni;  with  conspiring  with  Thomas  and 
other  persons  unknown,  with  an  intent,  hy  intimidation  ana  threats,  unlawfully 
to  hinder  and  prevent  Stanton  from  holding  the  office,  contrary  to  the  act  of 
July  31,  1861,  and  the  Constitution,  and  charges  that  in  this  he  Was  guilty  of 
a  "high  crime  in  office."  ft  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  to  refer  to 
the  answers  in  connection  with  these  charges,  and  make  an  occasional  passing 
remark  upon  some  of  them.  The  answer  contains  a  general  and  specific  denial ; 
protests  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  Secretary ;  that  the  act  was  done  to  try  Mr. 
Stanton's  right;  that  there  was  no  intimidation  or  threats,  either  to  prevent 
Stanton  or  to  induce  Thomas,  hy  such  means,  to  obtain  the  office;  that  Mr. 
Thomas  proceeded  in  a  peaceful  manner;  that  Stanton  still  retains  undisturbed 
pcssession ;  and  that  the  fourth  article  charges  no  agreement  with  Thomas  to 
use  threaft,  and  does  not  state  the  threats. 

Upon  this  article  I  have  to  say:  1.  "Conspiracy  at  common  law  is  an  agree- 
ment between  two*  or  more  persons  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  or  an  act  which  may 
become  in  the  comhination  injurious  to  others."  (1  Bouvier,  281.)  "The 
indictment  must  show  that  it  was  intended  to  effect  an  unlawful  purpose,  or  a 
lawful  purpose  by  unlawful  means."  (Wharton,  669 ;  Roscoe,  406.)  In  3  Bur- 
rowe  page  1321,  it  was  held  that  conspiracies  may  endanger  public  health,  vio- 
late public  morals,  insult  public  justice,  destroy  the  public  peace,  or  affect  public 
trade  or  business.  It  is  not  necessary  that  any  act  should  be  done  or  that  any 
one  should  be  defrauded  or  injured.     (1  Bouvier,  281,  282.) 

2.  The  act  entitled  "An  act  to  define  and  punish  certain  conspiracies," 
approved  July  31,  1861,  was  passed  soon  after  the  rebellion  commenced.  It 
provides — I  am  not  reading  the  act;  for  the*  sentences  of  these  acts  are  very 
long,  as  are  the  sentences  of  most  of  the  acts  of  Congress  that  I  have  read ;  I 
only  read  in  connection  the  phraseology  that  pertains,  as  I  think,  to  the  par- 
ticular matter  charged — it  provides  that — 

If  two  or  more  persons,  within  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  Uaited  States,  shall  conspire 
together  •  •  »  •  j^^  force,  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  delay  the  execution  of 
any  law  of  the  United  States,  •  •  «  •  on^li  ^^^  every  person  so  offending 
sball  be  guilty  of  a  high  crime,  &c. 

On  this  statute  and  the  fourth  article — ^for  I  wish  to  run  over  them  as  rapidly 
as  I  can — I  remark: 

1.  That  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  word  "  Territory,"  as  was  amied  by 
Judge  Curtis,  embraces  the  District  of  Columbia,  acquired  after  the  Constitu- 
tion, according  to  Scott  vs.  Sandford,  19  Howard,  615 ;  2  Story  on  the  Consti- 
tution, 196 ;  Uie  United  Stetce  vs.  Gratiot,  14  Peters,  537. 

2.  The  Constitution,  article  one,  section  eight,  clause  seventeen,  confers  the 
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power  to  acquire  a  district  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  and  does  not  nse  the 
word  '*  Territorj,"  so  far  as  I  know,  in  reference  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
tlie  district  that  was  to  be  acquired  under  that' provision  of  the  Constitution. 

3.  The  article  does  not  charge  that  the  act  was  done  **  by  force,"  but  xiaes 
the  words  **  intimidation  and  threats,"  without  setting  out  the  threats.  Although 
we  do  not  insist  here  upon  the  technicality  that  is  required  in  a  declaration  or 
an  indictment,  yet  upon  any  principle  of  correct  pleading  there  ought  to  be 
enough  alleged  at  least  to  show  what  is  the  offence  that  the  party  is  charged 
with,  and  to  bring  the  offence  within  the  terms  of  the  statute,  which,  as  I  say, 
is  not  done. 

4.  It  charges  that  the  object  was  to  prevent  Stanton  from  holding  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  War,  but  does  not  allege  how  this  was  done  to  pi-event,  binder, 
or  delay  the  execution  of  any  law  of  tbe  United  States.  It  does  not  set  out  or 
refer  to  the  tenuie-of-civil-office  act. 

5.  I  maintain,  without  dwelling  upon  the  argument,  that  there  is  no  proof  of 
conspiracy  so  as  to  let  in  Thomas's  declarations,  according  to  the  principle  stated 
in  Boscoe,  iJL4,-417. 

6.  There  is  no  proof  of  intimidation  and  threats  to  Stanton. 

7.  There  is  no  pretence  of  a  high  crime  in  office,  as  charged  in  this  fourth 
article. 

8.  Sergeant  Talfourd  says  a  conspiracy  is  more  difficult  to  be  ascertained 
precisely  than  any  otlier  offence  for  which  an  indiolment  lies — 

An  indictment  against  an  officer  of  justice — 

And  this  is  a  mere  repetition,  with  slightly  different  phraseology,  of  a  prin- 
ciple I  relied  on  a  while  ago — 

An  indictment  af^ainst  an  officer  of  justice  for  misbehavior  in  office  ranst  charge  that  tbe 
act  was  done  with  corrupt,  partial,  malicious,  or  improper  motives,  and,  above  all,  with  a 
knowledge  that  it  was  wrong.     (Wharton,  733;  Roscoe,  804.  ) 

The  fifth  article  charges  an  unlawful  conspiracy  with  Thomas  and  others 
unknown,  to  hinder  and  prevent  the  execution  of  the  tenure-of-civil-office  act, 
and  attempting  to  prevent  Stanton  frohi  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War. 
In  our  answer  we  deny  the  charge  in  its  own  terms  ;  refer  to  the  answer  to  the 
fourth  article ;  deny  that  Stanton  was  Secretary ;  and  except  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  fifth  article  as  not  showing  by  what  means  or  what  agreement  the  alleged 
conspiracy  was  formed  or  carried  out. 

In  regard  to  the  fifth  article  I  maintain : 

1.  As  to  indictments  for  conspiracy,  one  person  cannot  be  convicted.  It  must 
be  by  two,  unless  charged  **  with  persons  unknown ;"  and  for  that  I  refer  to 
Wharton,  693,  though  that  proposition  is  doubted  by  Roscoe  in  his  Criminal 
Evidence,  418.  He  says  that  the. record  of'  acquittal  of  one  is  evidence  for 
another. 

2.  The  tenure-of-civil-office  act  of  March  2, 1867,  contains  no  provision  as  to 
"  conspiracy." 

3.  The  fifth  section  makes  it  a  high  misdemeanor  to  accept  or  hold  any  em- 
ployment contrary  to  its  provisions,  &c.  And  tbe  sixth  section  makes  every 
removal,  appointment,  or  employment  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  a  high 
misdemeanor. 

4.  No  force  is  charged  in  this  article  under  the  act  of  1861. 

5.  We  say  that  no  conspiracy  is  proved.  There  is  no  agreement  between 
the  President  and  General  Thomas  to  do  any  unlawful  act  whatever.  The 
President,  in  virtue  of  his  power  as  President,  appoints  Mr.  Thomas,  or  attempts 
to  appoint  him,  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  €id  interim.  He  does  not 
direct  that  any  force  shall  be  used.  *  He  does  not  direct  that  any  unlawful  act 
shall  be  done.  All  that  he  does  is  simply  to  make  the  appointment,  and  he  does 
it  with  a  view,  as  you  may  infer  from  all  the  testimony  in  the  case,  of  having 
the  question  judicially  settled. 
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Something  was  said  by  one  of  the  managers  about  General  Sherman's  testi- 
mony in  this  connection.  General  Sherman,  in  his  testimony,  spoke  of  the 
thonght  of  force  having  crossed  his  own  mind  when  he  was  reflecting  about  what 
it  m^ht  be  necessary  for  him  to  do ;  bat  when  he  was  examined  the  second 
time,  he  distinctly  and  explicitly  acquitted  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  ever  having  intimated  to  him  any  design  or  purpose  whatever  to  employ  force 
in  the  ejection  of  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War. 

6.  We  say  on  this  fifth  article  that  if  the  tenure-of- office  act  is  unconstitutional 
no  misdemeanor  can  arise  out  of  it. 

7.  A  mere  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  act  of  1661  is  not  indict- 
able.    It  must  be  a  forcible  conspiracy,  or  a  conspiracy  to  act  by  force. 

The  sixth  article,  which  I  shall  consider  briefly,  charges  that  the  President 
did  uulawfully  conspire  with  Lorenzo  Thomas  by  force  to  seize,  take,  and  pos- 
sess the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Department  of  War,  then  in  the 
cust-ody  of  Stanton,  contrary  to  the  act  of  July  31,  1861,  and  with  intent  then 
and  there  to  violate  '*aB  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  and 
that  he  was  thereby  guilty  of  a  '*  high  crime  in  office."  The  denial  to  this  arti- 
cle is  brief  and  general.  It  denies  that  Stanton  was  Secretary ;  denies  the  con- 
spiracy and  unlawful  intent;  and  refers  to  the  former  answers.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  the  conspiracy  act  of  1861  declares  that — 

If  two  or  more  persons  within  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  shall  conspire 
together  #  •  #  *•  ♦  ^y  forc«  to  seize,  take,  or  pos- 

sess any  property  of  the  United  States  against  the  will  or  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  »  »  #  #  ^j^jjjj  ^^^  every  person  so 

offending  shall  be  gnilty  of  a  high  crime,  &c. 

On  this  act  and  article  I  argue : 

1.  That  the  President.is  not  "a  person"  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and 
that  official  delinquency  is  always  appropriately  designated. 

2.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  may  recommend  laws, 
command  .the  army  and  navy  and  the  militia  when  called  into  active  service, 
require  opinions  in  writing  from  his  cabinet  officers,  and  he  is  required  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 

3.  From  these  powers  it  results  that  the  Department  of  War  and  the  Sec- 
retary are  under  his  control,  and  that  he  cannot  be  charged  with  seizing  a  thing 
which  he  had  the  right  to  take  or  to  control  by  means,  of  his  authority  over 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

4.  The  article  does  not  charge  that  he  attempted  to  seize,  take,  and  possess 
the  property  '*  against  the  will  or  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States," 
so  as  to  bring  the  crime  within  the  definition  of  the  act  of  18G1. 

The  seventh  article  charges  the  President  with  conspiring  with  Thomas  unlaw- 
fully to  seize,  take,  and  possess  the  property  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  in  the  custody  of  Stanton,  Secretary  for  the  department,  with 
intent  to  violate  the  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,  as  a  *'  high 
misdemeanor  in  office."  The  answer  denies  and  negatives  the  terms  of  the 
charge,  refers  to  former  answers,  and  alleges  that  the  allegations  are  insufficient. 

I  scarcely  think  any  argument  is  necessary  upon  this  seventh  article,  though 
I  will  say  briefly  that  I  do  not  see  any  violation  of  the  President's  oath  of  office 
in  this  or  any  other  case ;  that,  for  the  reasons  already  indicated,  in  view  of  the 
authorities  which  have  already  been  read,  there  was  no  conspiracy ;  that  the 
intent  to  seize,  take,  and  possess  the  property  in  the  War  Department  is  not  an 
offence  within  the  tonure-of-civil-office  act ;  that  Thomas's  declarations  are  no 
evidence  of  the  consjpirt^ey,  as  shown  in  Roscoe,  414,  417.  Mr.  Starkie  says 
that  mere  detached  declarations  and  confessions  of  persons  not  defendants,  not 
made  in  the  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  the  conspiracy,  are  not  evidence  even 
to  prove  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy. 

In  reference  to  the  eighth  article,  which  charges  that  the  President  committed 
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and  was  gailty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  isening  and  delivering  to  Thomas  t 
letter  of  authority  "  with  intent  unlawfully  to  control  the  disbursements  of  the 
moneys  appropriated  for  the  military  service  and  for  the  Department  of  War/' 
contrary  to  the  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  while  the  Senate  was  in  session,  and  there  being  no  vacancy,  the 
answer  admits  the  issuance  of  the  letter  of  authority,  but  denies  any  unlawful 
intent ;  insists  that  there  was  a  vacancy,  and  that  his  object  was  to  bring  the 
question  to  a  decision  before  the  Supn^me  Court. 

Upon  this  article,  I  remark :  1.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  tenure-of-eivil-offiee 
act  against  "an  intent  unlawfnlly  to  control  the  disbursements  of  the  moneys 
appropriated  for  the  military  service  and  the  Department  of  War,"  and  no  offence 
can  be  lawfully  imputed  of  such  an  intention. 

2.  Under  the  constitutional  provision  that  the  President  shall  *'  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  the  President  may  make  and  repeal  army  mies 
and  regulations  as  to  pay  for  extra  service,  there  being  no  legislation  on  the 
subject,  and  he  may  lawfully  exercise  a  general  supervision  and  control  over  the 
acts  of  the  Secretary  and  other  subordinates  as  to  the  disbursement  of  moneys, 
as  was  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States  vs.  Eliason,  16  Peters,  291;  14  Curtis,  304. 

3.  The  President's  powers,  as  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  time  and  again,  are  such  as  we  maintain  that  no  offence  can  be  predi- 
cated of  these  acts.  Without  citing  all  the  decisions,  I  refer  lo  the  case  of 
Wilcox  vs,  Jackson,  13  Peters,  498,  where  it  is  said  that  the  President  acts  in 
many  cases  through  the  heads  of  departments,  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  having 
directed  a  section  of  land  to  be  reserved  for  military  purposes,  the  court  pre- 
sumed it  to  have  been  done  by  direction  of  the  President,  and  held  it  to  be  by 
law  his  act;  which,  by  the  way,  if  I  deemed  it  necessary,  would  be  a  very  good 
authority  to  comment  upon,  in  answer  to  the  argument  of  the  honorable  mana- 
gers, that  no  implication  results  in  favor  of  the  powers  which  are  conferred 
upon  the  President  under  the  Constitution.  There  is  a  case  where,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  the  Supreme  Court  enforced  the  doctrine  of  implication  in  his 
favor,  and  held  that  it  would  be  presumed  that  the  Secretary  had  acted  by  direc- 
tion of  the  President  himself,  and  that  that  would  be  a  sufficient  protection  to 
him. 

The  ninth  article  takes  us  into  a  somewhat  different  field ;  and  I  believe 
when  we  get  there  we  part  for  a  season  at  least  with  Mr.  Stanton.  The  ninth 
article  charges  the  President  with  instructing  Brevet  Major  General  Emory 
that  a  part  of  the  actr  passed  March  2,  1867,  entitled  "An  act  making  appropria- 
tions," &c.,  and  especially  the  second  section  thereof,  directing  that  all  orders 
from  the  President  shall  be  issued  through  the  General  of  the  army,  which  had 
been  promulgated  by  General  Orders  for  the  government  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  was  unconstitutional,  with  intent  to  induce  Emory,  as  command ^t 
of  the  department  of  Washington,  to  violate  the  provisions  of  said  act,  and  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  President,  and  also  with  intent  to  violate  the  act  r^ulat- 
ing  the  tenure  of  civil  offices,  and  to  prevent  Stanton  from  holding  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War. 

The  answer  to  this  ninth  arti<^le  sets  out,  in  substance,  the  note  of  the  22d  of 
February,  requesting  Emory  to  call,  the  object  being  to  be  advised  as  to  the 
military  changes  made  in  the  department  of  Washington  which  had  not  been 
brought  to  the  respondent's  notice.  Emory  called  respondent's  attention  to  the 
second  section  of  the  appropriation  act.  Respondent  said  it  was  not  constitu- 
tional. The  conversation  is  stated,  and  you  have  seen  that  there  is  no  substan- 
tial difference,  as  I  understand  it,  between  the  conversation  as  set  oat  ih  the 
President's  answer  and  the  conversation  as  stated  by  General  Emory  himself. 
The  President  says  that  he  did  not  order  or  request  Emory  to  disobey  any  law ; 
that  he  merely  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  law  was  in  conflict  with  the  Con- 
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stitutioii ;  and  General  Emory  sustains  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  for, 
when  the  subject  was  introduced.  General  Emory  interrupted  the  President, 
and  called  his  attention  to  this  appropriation  act. 

I  have  to  say  in  reference  to  this  ninth  article,  that  the  Constitution,  article 
two,  section  two,  with  which  you  are  all  familiar,  provides  that  "the  President 
i^hall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States."  The  object  of  this  provision,  without  turning  to  the  cases  and  taking 
up  your  time  in  reading  them,  as  is  stated  in  1  Kent,  283  ;  3  Eliot's  Debates, 
103;  Story  on  the  Constitution,  sections  1491  1492  ;  and  5  MarshaU's  Life  of 
Washington,  pages  583  to  588,  was  to  give  the  exercise  of  power  to  a  single 
hand.  In  Captain  Meigs's  case  Mr.  Attorney  General  Black— and  I  presume 
from  the  eulogy  passed  upon  Mr.  Attorney  General  Black  by  the  honorable 
manager  yesterday,  his  opinion  now,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  be  a  very  authorita- 
tive opinion — in  9  Opinions,  468,  says  : 

As  commander-in-cbief  of  the  army,  it  is  your  right  to'  decide,  accordinf^  to  your  judg- 
ment, what  officer  shall  perform  any  particalar  datj,  and  as  the  supreme  Executive  Magis- 
trate you  have  the  power  of  appointment  Congress  could  not,  if  it  would*  take  awaj  from 
the  President,  or  in  anj  wise  diminish,  the  authority  conferred  on.  him  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Story,  in  his  Commentaries,  volume  three,  section  1485,  quoting  from  the 
Federalist,  No.  74,  says  that — 

Of  all  the  cases  and  concerns  of  government,  the  direction  of  war  most  peculiarly 
demands  those  qualities  which  distinguish  the  exercise  of  power  hy  a  single  hand.  Unity 
of  plan,  promptitude,  activity,  and  decision,  are  indispensable  to  success ;  and  these  can 
scarcely  exist  except  when  a  single  mag^stratexis  intrus^d  exclusively  with  the  power. 

In  section  1486  he  says  : 

The  power  of  the  President,  too,  might  well  be  deemed  safe,  since  he  could  not  of  him* 
self  declare  war,  raise  armies,  or  call  forth  the  militia,  or  appropriate  money  for  the  purpose ; 
for  these  powers  all  belong  to  Congress. 

Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  Commentaries,  page  282,  says : 

The  command  and  application  of  the  public  force  to  execute  law,  maintain  peace,  and 
resist  foreign  invasion,  are  powers  so  obviously  of  an  executive  nature  and  require  the  exer- 
cise of  qualities  so  characteristical  of  this  department  that  they  have  always  been  exclusively 
appropriated  to  it  in  every  well  organized  government  upon  the  earth. 

He  shows  the  absurdity  of  Hume's  plan  of  giving  the  direction  of  the  army 
and  navy  to  one  hundred  senators ;  of  Milton's,  of  giving  the  whole  executive 
and  legislative  power  to  a  single  permanent  council  of  senators  j  and  Locke's, 
to  a  small  oligarchical  assembly. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs,  Eliason,  already  cited,  (16  Peters,  291,) 
it  is  said : 

The  President  haii  unquestioned  power  to  establish  rules  for  the  government  of  the  army, 
And  the  Secretary  of  War  is  his  regular  organ  to  administer  the  military  establishment  of 
the  nation,  and  rales  and  orders  promulgated  through  him  must  be  received  as  the  acts  of 
the  Executive,  and  as  such. are  binding  on  ail  within  the  sphere  of  his  authority. 

Senators,  I  maintain  that  there  is  no  proof  here  to  show,  in  the  first  place, 
tliat  there  was  any  unlawful  or  improper  conversation  between  the  President  and 
General  Emory.  Mr.  Manager  Butler,  with  th!|t  fertility  of  invention  which  he 
lias  so  eminently  displayed  at  every  stage  of  this  proceeding,  argues  that  it  was 
either  to  bring  about  a  civil  war  by  resisting  a  law  of  Congress  by  force,  or  to 
recognize  a  Congress  composed  of  rebels  and  northern  sympathizers,  that  this  con- 
versation was  had.  Norw,  let  us  look  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  con- 
versation took  place.  Mark  you,  an  angry  correspondence  with  General  Grant 
had  occurred  from  the  25th  of  January  to  the  11th  of  February,  1868,  The 
l^reftident  had  charged,  or  intimated,  at  least,  in  the  course  of  that  correspondence, 
that  he  regarded  General  Grant  as  manifesting  a  spirit  of  insubordination. 
The  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  took  place  on  the  21st  of  February.  The  Sen- 
ate's resolution  of  the  21st  of  February,  disapproving  of  the  removal  of  Stan- 
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ton,  was  sent  to  the  President,  and  the  President  sent  a  formal  protest  or  mes- 
sage in  response  on  the  24th  of  Febraaiy. 

I  have  not  brought  in  newspapers  here,  senators,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  bring 
them  in,  because  the  facts  that  I  am  about  to  state  are  so  fresh  in  jour  recollec' 
tion.  Without  going  into  any  minutiae  of  detail,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say,  in 
general  terms,  that  on  the  manifestation  of  this  unfortunate  difference — ^for,  no 
matter  who  is  right  or  who  is  wrong  about  it,  it  ia  an  unfortunate  thing,  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Ohief  Executive  of  the  nation  and 
the  Congress,  or  any  part  of  the  Congress,  of  the  United  States  ;  it  is  a  matter 
to  be  regretted  that  such  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  you ;  but  when 
this  correspondence  occurred,  when  these  resolutions  were  offered  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me — and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  it 
can  in  the  short  interval  of  time  that  has  elapsed — there  was  telegram  upon  tele- 
gram, offer  upon  offer,  made  on  the  one  side  to  Congress  to  support  them,  and 
on  the  other  side  to  support  the  President. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic — the  "  6.  A.  R." — seemed  to  be  figuring 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  if  there  had  not  been  the  exercise  of  a  very  great  pru- 
dence on  the  part  of.  Congress,  and  a  veryi  great  prudence  on  the  part  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  himself,  we  should  have  had  this  country  envel- 
oped in  the  flames  of  civil  war.  I  hope,  senators,  no  matter  what  opinion  you 
may  entertain  upon  that  subject ;  no  matter  who  you  may  think  was  the  strong- 
est— and  God  forbid  that  the  country  should  ever  have  any  occasion  to  test  who 
has  the  greatest  military  power  at  its  command,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  or  the  President  of  the  United  States — I  say,  without  entering  upon 
such  question  as  that,  which  we  all  ought  to  view  with  hortor,  do  give  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  poor  credit  of  believing  that  he  has  some 
friends  in  this  country;  that  there  are  persons  in  the  different  States  who  would 
have  been  willing  to  rally  around  him.  If  an  unfortunate  military  contest  had 
occurred  in  the  country,  how  it  would  have  resulted  the  Great  Being  above  us 
only  knows. 

All  that  I  claim  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  that  whether  he  had 
few  or  many  forces  at  his  command,  your  President,  as  I  told  you  upon  the  first 
day  I  came  here,  has  manifested  a  degree  of  patriotic  forbearance  for  which  the 
worst  enemy  he  has  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ought  to  give  him  credit.  If  he 
was'a  tyrant,  if  he  was  a  usurper,  if  he  had  the  spirit  of  a  Caesar  or  of  a  Napo- 
leon, if  his  object  was  to  wrest  the  liberties  of  this  country,  your  President 
colli d  very  easily  have  sounded  the  tocsin  of  war,  and  he  could  have  had  some 
kind  of  a  force,  great  or  small,  perhaps,  to  rally  around  hin^.  But,  instead  of 
doing  that,  he  comes  here  through  his  counsel  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States ;  and  although  he  and  his  counsel,  or  at  least  I  as  one  of  them — I  do  not 
undertake  to  speak  for  the  other  gentlemen — ^honestly  believe  that  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  organizing  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  House  of  Representatives  as  at  present  constituted,  with  fifty 
representatives  Irom  ten  of  the  southern  States  absent,  has  no  power  to  present 
articles  of  impeachment ;  and  although  he  believes,  as  I  do  most  conscientiously, 
that  the  Senate,  as  at  present  constituted,  with  twenty  senators  absent  from  this 
chamber  who  have  a  right  to  be  here,  has  no  power  to  try  this  impeachment, 
he  makes  no  objection  to  your  proceeding  to  try  him.  I  shall  not  argue  the 
question  I  have  just  suggested,  for,  in  view  of  the  almost  unanimous  vote  against 
tne  resolution  of  Senator  Davis,  I  think  it  would  be  an  idle  consumption  of 
time  to  do  so.    I  only  advert  to  it  so  that  I  may  place  upon  record  this  fact 

I  say  that,  although  the  President  and  one  at  least  of  his  counsel  entertained 
this  opinion  and  doubt,  whether  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  organized,  has 
the  right  to  present  the  charges,  or  the  Senate,  as  organized,  has  the  right  to  try 
them  under  the  Constitution,  which  says  that  "  no  State  shall  be  deprived  of  its 
equal  suffi-age  in  the  Senate/'  yet  the  President,  instead  of  resorting  to  war,  the 
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• 
Preeid«ntv  instead  of  resorting  to  any  of  tbose  acts  of  arbitrary  tyranny  and 
oppression  which  are  resorted  to  by  the  ambitions  man  such  as  he  is  described 
to  be,  has  .come  here,  and,  while  he  states  the  objection,  through  me,  at  least,  as 
one  of  his  counsel,  yet,  in  a  peaceable  manner,  in  a  quiet  manner,  he  submits 
this  question,  as  well  as  all  others,  to  be  judged  by  tne  Senate  of  the  United 
States  In  its  present  organiEation.  And  will  you  not  ^t  least  give  him  credit 
for  some  degree  of  forbearance.?  When  gentlemen  talk  of  his  being  a  tyrant 
and  a  nsarper,  when  they  talk  of  his  object  and  purpose  in  sending  for  General 
Emory,  senators,  do  they  prove  any  improper  design  upon  his  part?  None  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  this  state  of  things,  when  the  whole  country  was  agitated  and  excited ; 
when  men's  minds  were  aroused  everywhere  in  the  unfortunate  division  of  par- 
ties in  the  United  8tates  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  offering  troops  on  the 
one  hand  to  sustain  Congress  and  troops  on  the  other  hand  to  sustain  tne  Presi- 
dent, and  when  the  General  of  the  army  and  the  President  had  differed  in  their 
opinions,  I  maintain  that  the  very  fact  that  the  President  has  done  nothing  of  a 
military  character  shows  that  he  had  no  intentions  to  do  the  acts  which  are 
imputed  to  him.  But  when  l^e  saw  these  despatches,  when  he  knew  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  General  Grant  and  himself,  when  he  knew  that  there 
were  persons  sending  despatches  through  the  newspapers,  governors,  it  was 
said,  and  leading  men  in  the  various  States,  as  to  how  they  would  stand  up  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  this  controversy,  it  was  natural,  right, 
proper,  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  -  by  the 
Constitution,  that  he  should  send  for  this  officer,  that  he  should  inquire  what 
was  the  meaning  of  these  new  troops  that  were  brought  into  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

He  had  a  right  to  do  it,  and  the  fact  that  he  did  do  it  is  no  evidence  of  any 
unlawful  intention  or  ^sign  upon  his  part ;  but  it  proves  that  he  was  endeavor- 
ing to  understand,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  understand  as  the  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  introduction  of 
these  forces.  How  did  he  know  but  that  General  Grant  ib  the  progress  of  this 
quarrel  might  attempt  to  assume  the  power»  of  a  military  dictator  ?  How  did 
he  know  but  that  General  Grant  might  be  endeavoring  to  envelop,  to  surround 
him  by  troops  and  to  have  him  arrested?  Had  he  not  a  right  to  send  for  an 
officer  ?  Had  he  not  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  introduction  of  these  military 
forces  here  ?  When  he  found  that  it  was  only  a  trivial  force,  when  he  found 
that  there  was  no  particular  design  on  the  part  of  anybody  to  violate  the  Con- 
Btitation  of  the  United  States,  his  inquiry  stopped ;  no  effort  was  made  upon 
his  part  to  gather  an  army  or  to  rally  a  force  to  go  to  war  with  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  but  he  retains  counsel,  comes  here  by  his  counsel,  and  in  a 
peaceful  manner  submits  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the  American  Senate:  I 
said  it  to  you  on  the  first  day  that  his  counsel  appeared  here,  that  the  history 
of  the  whole  world  does  not  furnish  anything  in  moral  sublimity  and  grandeur 
surpassing  the  trial  in  which  you  are  now  engaged. 

I  said  then,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  I  was  delighted  and  rejoiced  to  see  that 
this  unfortunate  controversy  was  taking  this  turn.  I  regretted  that  any  such 
controversy  had  originated ;  regretted  that  there  was  any  such  unhappy  diffisr- 
enee  of  opinion  between  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  President, 
but  in  view  of  these  red-hot  despatches  that  were  pouring  in  upon  both  sides 
from  every  quarter  of  the  'United  States,  I  did  felicitate  my  country,  and  I 
felicitated  you  upon  the  thought  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
come  here  through  his  counsel  and  that  he  was  willing  to  abide  the  arbitrament 
of  the  American  Senate,  the  sworn  men  of  the  Constitution,  the  judges  of 
your  own  constitutional  powers.  You  judge  as  any  other  court  judges  that 
undertakes  to  determine  the  question  of  its  jurisdiction.  Let  you  judge  for 
yourselves  whether  you  have  the  constitutional  power  to  try  him.    He  comes 
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before  70a  in  tbis  peaceable  and  quiet  mode ;  and  I  maintain,  aenatois,  that  b< 
is  not  justlj  cbargeable  witb  the  imputations  that  are  made  against  him,  and 
that  his  conduct  is  a  full  ansifer  to  the  entire  argument  that  has  been  made  b; 
the  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side.  Thej  may  impute  motives ;  thej  may  sa^i 
just  us  much  as  they  please  about  the  coaversation  with  General  Emoiy  or  any- 
body else ;  the  President  has  brought  no  force  here ;  he  has  not  attempted,  in  anj 
manner  whatever,  to  overawe  Oongress ;  he  has  not  attempted,  in  any  maooef 
whatever,  to  plunge  this  country  ipto  a  revolution ;  he  has  acted  peaceably  and 
quietly,  and  the  imputations  that  are  made  against  him,  as  I  insist,  have  no 
just  foundation  in  the  facts  of  the  case.  All  the  testimony  shows— I  shall  not 
go  into  it  in  detail — ^that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  it  in  view  to 
have  this  question  settled  in  a  peaceable  and  amicable  mode,  that  he  contem- 
plated no  lorce,  but  designed  that  it  should  go  before  the  Supreme  Oourt. 

The  tenth  article  charges  the  President  with  making  intempeHte,  scandalous, 
and  inflammatory  harangues  and  uttering  loud  threats  and  bitter  menaces  against 
Congress  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  are  particularly  indecent  and 
unbecoming  in  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  and  -have  brought  the 
high  office  of  President  into  contempt,  ridicule,  and  disgrace.  The  charge  is 
that  he  did  this  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office;  and  the  article 
specifies  iliree  speeches— one  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  one  at  Cleveland,  and 
one  at  St.  Louis. 

•  A  great  deal  of  testimony  has  been  taken  about  those  speeches.  I  might 
make  an  argument  as  to  whether  they  are  ^tbful  representations  <»f  what  the 
President  said  or  not.  I  shall  not  weary  your  patience  after  having  delayed 
you  so  long,  with  any  argument  upon  that  point. 

The  answer  says  that  the  flxst  amendment  of  the  Constitution  provides  that 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press/* 
"Freedom"  is  defined  to  be  personal  and  private  $  "liberty*' to  be  public.  We 
say,  therefore,  that  this  is  a  personal  right  in  the  President  as  a  citizen.  I  saj 
i^rther  that  his  speeches  were  not  official,  like  his  communications  to  Cong^ress, 
but  were  private  and* personal  and  in  answer  to  the  call  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Ten  years  ago  it  would  have  struck  the  American  people  with  astonishmont 
that  such  a  charge  -  should  be  preferred  against  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Almost  from  my  bojhood  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  I 
have  heard  politicians  talking  time  and  again  about  what  was  known  as  the  old 
sedition  law ;  and  if  there  ever  was  anything  that  stunk  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
American  people  it  was  'what  was  called  the  sedition  law,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  prevent  the  publication  of  matter  that  might  a£Pebt  the  President  or  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  We  in  this  country  like  to  exercise  the 
freedom  of  speech.  Our  fathers  guaranteed  it  to  us  in  the  Constitution,  and, 
like  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  is.  also  another  cherished  right  dear  to  everj 
American  citizen,  we  like  to  have  the  largest  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  the 
right.  The  American  people  have  been  accustomed  to  it  ever  since  they  were 
a  nation ;  and  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  tolerate  even  impropriety  and  indecency 
of  speech,  and  to  tolerate  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  than  it  is  to  impose 
such  restrictions  as  are  imposed  in  other  countries.  Public  opinion,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  will  regulate  and  control  the  indecency  of  speech,  and  it  will  regulate 
and  control  the  licentiousness  of  the  press.  If  public  opinion  does  not  do  it  as 
a  general  rule,  in  a  great  manj  cases  the  arm  of  the  law  is  long  enough  and  it 
IS  strong  enough  to  apply  any  corrective  that  may  be  necessary. 

But  the  American  people  love  to  exercise  the  freedom  of  speech ;  and  let  it  be 
known  and  remembered  always  that  great  a:4  the  powers  of  Congress  may  be, 
great  as  the  powers  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  are,  there  is  in  a 
technical  sense  a  body  of  men  who  have  ever  been  admitted  by  all  politicians 
and  public  men  of  the  United  States  to  be  the  sovereigns,  the  masters  of  both; 
that  is,  the  people ;  they  are  the  common  constituents  of  Congress  and  of  the 
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IVasUent  Members  of  Congress  have  the  oght  to  speak  and  to  talk  with  per- 
fect freedom  of  the  condnct  of  the  President,  and,  as  we  maintain,  the  President 
in  tarn  has  the  right  to  *'  carry  the  war  into  Africa,"  and  to  speak  about  Con- 
gress whoHever  he  is  assail^ ;  and  if  he  does  this  in  his  private  intercoorse 
with  the  citiaens  of  the  United  States,  not  in  official  intercourse,  he  has  just  the 
same  right  to  do  it  that  any  other  citizen  has  in  our  government;  and  whenever 
you  destroy  the  right  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  defend  himself 
against  charges  that  may  be  made  against  him  either  in  Congress  or  out  of  Con- 
gress* then  yon  pat  the  President  at  the  feet  of  Congress  and  you  destroy  that 
independence  which  was  intended  by  the  Constitution  to  be  secured  to  each  of 
the  oo-ordinate  departments^of  the  government  in  their  appropriate  ojphere. 

It  was  intended  that  the  legislative  department  should  be  independent  here 
and  within  the  circle  of  its  appropriate  duties ;  that  the  judicial  department 
should  be,  in  like  manner,  independent  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  and 
powers  properly  and  appropriately  belonging  to  it,  and  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  all -executive  matters,  should  be  equally  independent,  both 
of  the  judiciary  and  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  and  to  hold  otherwise 
ie  to  enable  Congress,  as  we  insist,  to  monopolize  aK  the  powers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  become  ultimately  a  despotism  such  as  never  was  contemplated  by 
the  fatbei'S. 

Now,  senators,  I  do  not  intend  to  go  minutely  into  this  question,  for  I  desire 
to  dose  my  remarks  this  evening,  if  you  will  have  the  patience  to  hear  me  to  a 
doee,  and  I  shall  try  to  close  them  at  as  early  a  period  as  I  can.  I  do  not 
intend  to  go  minutely  into  the  discussion  of  this  question ;  but  I  have  to  say 
in  regard  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  just  as  I  said  in  regard  to  the 
House  of  Representatives :  he  is  a  mortal  man  :  he  is  made  of  flesh  and  bloods 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  temper,  passion,  just  like  any  other 
man.  When  things  aie  said  about  him  in  Congress  or  anywhere  else,  pray  let 
US  know  why  it  is  that  he  may  not  defend  himself.  I  believe  it  was  the  31st 
of  Janoaiy,  1866,  but  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  date,  when  the  venerable 
leader,  as  he  is  called,  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  who  had  opposed  the 
President's  nomination  at  Baltimore,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  had  insisted  there  that  the  President  was  out  of  the  United 
States,  who  never  did  &vor  him  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  spoke  in 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  Charles  I. 

This  was  a  few  days  before  the  President  made  one  of  the  speeches  that  he 
has  made  in  the  course  of  this  controversy.  The  Pijssident  made  a  speech  at 
the  JGxecative  Mansion  on  the  22d  of  February,  1866,  in  which  he  alluded  to 
that,  and  in  which  he  treated  it  as  a  sort  of  invitation  to  assassination.  That 
imputation,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  never  noticed  by  the  venerable  manager  in 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  at  all.  Oth^  members  of  Congress  assailed  him. 
You  had  the  right  to  do  it  ;^sl  perfect  right  to  do  it  in  the  exercise  of  that  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  that  power  of  deliberation  that  belonged  to  yon ;  a  per- 
fect right  to  say  anything  you  pleased  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

But  when  these  things  were  said  by  members  of  Congress,  when  they  were 
published  and  circulated  all  over  the  land,  spread  broadcast  in  the  newspapers, 
what  is  there  in  the  Constitution,  ^hat  is  there  in  the  position  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  that  ties  his  hands  and  prevents  him  from  exercising  the 
ordinary  right  of  self-defence  that  belongs  to  any  other  citizen  of  the  land  ?  I 
admit  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  a  communication  made  officially 
to  Congress  ought  to  observe  proper  decorum,  that  he  ought  to  observe  that 
amenity  of  expression,  if  I  may  use  such  a  phrase,  as  should  be  employed  in 
the  intercourse  between  one  department  of  the  government  and  another ;  but  I 
iiMMtt^itt  that  when  Andrew  Johnson  makes  a  tour  from  Washington  city  to 
Chicago  and  Clevdand,  and  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati^  and-  returns  to  the  city 
•f  Washington,  he  is  nothing  but  a  private  citizen. 
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To  be  sore,  ke  is  Preeidimt  of  the  ITnited  Stetes ;  bnt  o^Aiiig'  m  the  OobsIf 
tvtioii,  nothing  in  the  laws  of  the  land,  undertakes  to  repdate  his  moTeB 
under  such  circnmstances.  He  goes  as  a  private  dtiaen  ;  and  wboi  be  gWril 
he  is  called  oiit  to  make  a  speech  as  he  was  called  oat  to  make  it  by  the  people, 
and  he  chooses  to  answer  the  call,  and  if  some  severe  philip[MC8  hav^  bees 
nttered  against  him  by  memb^rs  of  Congress,  and  he  chooses  to  aaawer  tliea; 
if  members  of  Congress  bive  insisted  in  the  strongest  sort  of  terms  on  their  n^kt 
to  hold  this  doctrine  or  that  doctrine  or  the  other  doctrine,  why  may  not  tbs 
President  of  the  United  States  answer  these  things  in  the  saoie  way,  appealki^ 
as  he  does  to  the  people,  who  are  the  common  constitnents  of  bolk  9  Wbs 
would  deny^to  any  senator  or  any  representative  the  right  when  he  goes  kofne, 
or  when  he  goes  anywhere  else  within  the  limits  of  the  magnificent  terntocy 
that  now  oonstitntes  the  United  States  of  America — ^who  would  have  the  a 
ance  and  the  presumption  to  deny  the  power  of  any  one  of  yoa,  either  in  w! 
is  ordinarily  called  a  stump  speech  or  m  any  other  mode  of  oommunieatioii* 
assail  the  conduct  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  ?  Why,  senators,  this 
very  thing  of  the  freedom  of  discussion,  although  in  heated  political  eoBtesta  is 
is  often  carried  to  an  improper  extent,  is  the  very  life  and  salvation  of  the  Be- 
public.  This  thing  of  having  parties  in  our  land,  although  par^  spirit  eeems 
to  have  culminated  in  some  of  those  dangers  which  were  apprehended  by  Wash- 
ington in  his  Farewell  Address,  and  having  parties  a  little  more  equally  divided 
than  they  have  been  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  in  the  United  States,  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  of  the  American  citisen.  When  par- 
ties are  neariy  equally  balanced  they  watch  each  other,  and  they  are  seduloushr 
cautious  in  regard  to  anything  that  may  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

I  will  not,  as  I  have  said,  go  minutely  into  the  testimony  on  this  matter  ;  bat 
I  believe  it  has  been  proved,  in  regard  to  every  one  of  those  oceasions^  that  i: 
was  an  occasion  sought  not  by  the  President,  but  by  others.     It  is  fresh  in  your 
recollection  that  when  Mr.  Senator  Johnson  and  others  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  Executive  Mansion  they  called  upon  him  in  their  character  of  du- 
zens,  and  he  replied  to  them  as  he  had  a  right  to  reply  to  them.     When  he 
went  to  Cleveland  the  proof  shows  that  he  did  not  desire  to  do  anything  more 
than  to  make  a  brief  salutation  to  the  people  and  leave  them,  but  he  was  orgeo 
by  his  friends  to  do  more ;  and  I  think  it  very  likely,  senators,  from  my  knowl- 
edge— aud  I  am  appealing  to  your  own  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  whidi 
things  are  done  in  our  country*— I  think  it  very  likely,  from  the  eireunatanceg 
which  are  detailed  here  in  evidence,  and  especially  from  the  report  of  the  speech 
itself,  that  there  was  a  mob  there  at  Cleveland,  ready  cut  and  dried,  and  pre- 
pared to  insult  and  to  assail  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  manner 
they  did  do,  and  to  prevent  him,,  if  possible,  from  being  heard.     So,  when  thej 
gave  him  provocation,  he  replied  just  as  any  other  |[ian  would  do,  and  just  aa 
any  other  man  had  the  right  to  do ;  and  if  he  did  make  use  of  strong  expres- 
sions in  regard  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  his  expressions  were  not 
stronger  than  he  had  the  right  to  use.     Without  discussing  the  question  who 
was  right  or  who  was  wrong,  and  insisting  as  I  do  upon  the  freedom  of  speech, 
I  maintain  this.     So  when  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  he  was  again  uiged  by  his 
friends,  according  to  the  testimony,  to  go  out  and  address  the  people.    He 
had  no   desire  to   do   so;   he  was   urged  and  urged  again  by  his  friends, 
under  whose  control  he  had  placed  himself,  to  go  there  and  answer  their 
call ;  and  is  it  not  natural  in  a  free  government  like  ours  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should   associate  with  the  people;    and   when  they 
make  a  call  on  him  to  address  them  is  there  anything  improper  and  un- 
reasonable in  his  doing  it  ?    And  if  when  he  addresses  them  a  prepared  mob 
intends  to  insult  him  ;  if  they  excite  his  passions,  as  the  paasions  of  any  man 
would  be  excited  under  the  circumstances,  and  he  answers  them  a  little  intern- 
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peratdj  and  somewhat  in  their  own  way^  speaks  abont  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  prettj  freely,  pray  tell  us  what  sort  of  treason  is  committed  T 
I>oea  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  hold  itself  up  so  far  above  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  to  say  that  your  acts  Are  not  sub- 
ject to  criticism  either  by  the  President  or  by  anybody  else,  that  chooses  to 
criticise  them  I  I  tell  you,  senators,  we  have  not  got  that  far  yet.  The  Presi- 
dent, any  citisen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  from  the  President  down  to 
the  humblest  citizen,  has  the  right  to  criticise  any  act  of  Congress  that  he 
chooses  to  criticise,  and  he  has  the  right  to  speak  of  any  act  of  Congress  in 
any  mode  that  he  sees  proper  to  speak;  and  if  the  people  will  tolerate  it  there 
is  no  law  and  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  prevent  it ;  and  if  this  power  of 
free  speech,  as  I  said  before,  is  improperly  exercised,  then  the  corrective  must 
he  in  the  people  themselves.  So  I  say  that  one  of  the  greatest  rights  secured 
to  the  people  under  the, Constitution  of  this  country  would  be  invaded  if  this 
article  was  sustained. 

The  eleventh  article  charges  tliat  on  the  18th  of  August,  1866,  the  defend- 
ant asserted  that  the  39th  Congress  was  'not  a  lawful  Congress,  denied  that  it 
had  the  right  to  recommend  constitutional  amendments,  and  in  pursuance  thereof 
removed  Stanton  on  the  21st  of  February,  1868,  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
the  tenure-of'Civil-office  act,  and  to  prevent  the. execution  of  the  army  appro- 
priation bill,  and  prevent  the  execution  of  the  act  for  the  more  efficient  govern- 
ment of  the  rebel  States.     The  honorable  manager,  Mr.  Butler,  referred  to  the 
President's  admission  that  he  attempted  to  prevail  on  General  Grant  to  disobey 
the  law,  to  his  admission  that  he  intended  from  the  first  to  oust  Mr.  Stanton,  his 
order  to  Grant  not  to  recognize  Stanton,  his  order  to  Thomas  to  take  possession, 
&c.     In  answer  to  all  this  I  have  to  say  that  the  honorable  manager  admits, 
that  if  the  Senate  shall  have  decided  that  all  the  acts  charged  in  the  preceding 
articles  are  justified  by  law,  then  so  large  a  part  of  the  intent  and  purpose  with 
which  the  respondent  is  charged  in  this  article  would  fail' of  proof  that  it  would 
be  difiicult  to  say  whether  he  might  not  with  equal  impunity  violate  the  laws 
known  as  the  reconstruction  acts ;  and  as  we  have  shown  that  the  President  is. 
entitled  to  au  aoquittal  on  the  other  charges,  he  mu»t  be  entitled  to  a  judgment 
or  verdict  of  not  guilty  upon  this.     But  we  say  that  none  of  the  acts  charged 
amount  to  a  high  crime  or  misdemeanor ;  that  he  had  the  right  to  deny  the 
authority  of  Congress  as  he  had  previously  done  in  his  messages.     I  have  them, 
here,  but  I  shall  not  turn  to  them. 

Time  and  again  the  President,  in  his  veto  raessageis  especially,  has  asserted, . 
in  his  communications  to  Congress,  his  \newB  and  opinions  as  to  the  rights 
of  the  southera  States  that  are  excluded  from  representation;  and  although 
the  phraseology  is  a  little  more  courtly  and  elegant  in  the  messages  than  it  was 
in  the  several  speeches  which  have  been  referred  to,  yet,  so  far  as  the  stlbstance 
is  concerned,  the  President,  in  almost  every  one  of  those  communieations,  has 
asserted  his  belief  that  the  southern  States  are  entitled  to  representation,  and 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  excluded  by  Congress. 

We  say  that  none  of  the  acts  charged  amount  to  a  high  crime  or  misdemeanor ; 
that  he  bad  the^  right  to  deny  the  authority  of  Congress  as  he  had  previously  done 
in  his  messages ;  that  he  had  the  right,  as  President,  to  instruct  General  Grant, 
who  is  his  subordinate,  bound  to  obey  his  commands,  to  disobey  a  law  which 
he  believed  to  be  unconstitutional,  or  test  its  validity  in  the  courts  of  law  ;  that 
he  had  the  right  to  remove  Stanton  and  to  order  Thomas  to  take  possession  of 
the  War  Office ;  that  he  had  the  right  to  differ  in  opinion  with  Congress,  and 
to  answer  the  telegrr  phic  despatch  of  Governor  Parsons^as  he  did. 

I  ask,  have  not  members  of  Congress  during  all  administrations,  commencing 
with  the  administration  of  General  Washington,  been  accustomed  .to  assail  the 
measures  of  every  President,  both  in  Congress  and  out  of  it  ?  And  may  n^ 
the  President  vindicate  and  endeavor  to  sustain  his  own  views  before  the  people 
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in  opposition  to  Congress  t  And  can  he  not  with  propriety  say  to  membera  of 
Congress  when  they  oppose  his  Tiews;* "  Yon  are  assailing  the  execatiFe  depart- 
ment,"  with  jast  as  much  propriety  as  they  can  say  that  he  is  assailing*  the 
legislative  department  t  The  ohligation  to  support  the  Constitution  is  equally 
obligatory  on  both,  and  both  have  the  right  under  this  and  all  other  eirciim- 
stances  to  appeal  to  their  common  sovereigns,  the  people,  with  a  view  of  pto> 
curing  a  final  and  authoritative  settlement  of  the  controversy. 

Senators,  I  had  intended  to  notice,  and  I  wilh  now,  with  your  indnlgence* 
very  briefly  notice,  one  or  two  of  the  observations  of  the  honorable  manager 
who  last  addressed  you.  He  said  that  the  President's  object  was  to  obtain  con- 
trol of  the  army  and  navy,  and  regulate  the  elections  of  1868  in  the  ten  south- 
era  States,  so  as  to  let  the  rebels  exercise  the  elective  franchise  and  exclude 
negroes  from  voting.  What  authority  in  the  proof  in  this  case  had  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  npon  which  to  make  that  assertion?  -He  said  that  the  sonth 
had  been  given  up  to  rapine,  bloodshed,  and  murder  by  the  President's  policy. 
Why,  senators,  under  wnose  control  is  the  south  ?  Is  not  the  south  under  the 
control  of  Congress  ?  Is  it  not  under  the  control  of  army  officers  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  which 
he  had  attempted  to  veto  T  And  who  was  responsible  for  this  1  I  live  in  the 
south ;  and  the  statement  which  I  am  about  to  make  will  go  just  for  what  yon 
think  it  is  worth,  much  or  little ;  but  my  observation  ever  since  the  close  of  the 
war  is,  that  although  there  has  been  a  bad  state  of  things  in  some  portions  of 
the  southern  States,  nine-tenths  of  the  murders  and  assassinations  that  have 
been  reported  in  the  newspapers  and  talked  about  here  in  Congress  are  made  to 
order,  got  up  for  political  effect,  with  a  view  of  keeping  up  agits^tion  and  excite- 
ment,  and  that  there  is  no  warrant  or  foundation  for  the  charge  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  given  up  the  sonth  to  any  such  condition  of  affairs. 

It  has  been  said,  senators,  that  the  President  takes  the  place  of  Charlee  I, 
and  Stanton  the  place  of  John  Hampden.  I  am  glad  that  the  manager  did 
some  justice  to  Mr.  Stanton  before  he  got  through.  He  placed  him  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  *'  serf,"  as  I  showed  you  a  while  ago,  and  I  am  glad  that  he  wonnd 
np  with  Mr.  Stanton  by  showing  or  asserting  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  rep- 
utation of  John  Hampden ;  but  as  to  the  President  being  Charles  I,  or  as  to 
his  assuming  any  powers  that  are  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
country,  I  have  endeavored  in  my  feeble  and  imperfect  way  to  show  you  that 
he  is  not  guilty. 

Senators,  many  other  things  tnight  be  said ;  but  I  have  already  ooenpied 
your  time  much  longer  than  I  had  designed  to  do,  or  would  have  done  if  I  had  had 
a  little  more  notice  beforehand  that  I  should  be  permitted  to  address  you  at  all. 
I  stated  to  you  when  I  asked  for  the  privilege  of  addressing  you  that  I  had  no 
written  speech,  nothing  but  notes  and  memoranda  which  I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity even  to  regulate  or  to  put  into  something  like  order  to  address  yon. 
Therefore,  what  I  have  said  has  been  said  under  some  disadvantages.  I  only 
regret  that  it  has  not  been  more  worthily  said.  Now,  before  Y  take  my  seat  let 
me  say  to  you,  you  have  this  whole  case  before  you.  I  say  to  you  now  toward 
ita  conclusion,  as  I  said  at  its  commencement,  that  a  high  and  solemn  duty 
resta  upon  you,  senators  of  the  United  States.  I  have  the  same  faith  now  that 
I  have  expressed  ever  since  I  undertook  this  case  and  that  I  expressed  so  fully 
yesterday.  I  do  believe  that  confidence  ought  to  be  reposed  in  the  American 
Senate.  I  do  believe  that  men  of  your  character  and  your  position  in  the  world 
have  the  ability  to  decide  a  case  impartially,  and  to  set  aside  all  party  consid- 
erations in  its  determination.  I  believe  it,  and  I  trust  that  the  result  will  show 
that  the  country  has  a  right  to  believe  it. 

Svery  lawyer,  every  judge  in  th^  United  States,  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
a  great  many  cases  are  put  in  the  law  books,  and  especially  in  works  on  evi- 
dence, rather  as  a  caution  to  judges  and  jurors  than  anything  dse,  as  to 
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hnpToper  and  nnjust  verdicta  thttl  have  been  rendered  In  times  past.  Every 
lawyer  knows  that  cases  are  reported  in  the  books  where  men,  especially  upon 
circumstantial  evidence,  have  been  tried  and  executed  'for  murder  and  other 
offences,  and  who  it  afterlirard  appeared  upon  a  more  carefnl  investigation,  were 
not  guilty  of  the  offbncea  imputed  to  them.  These  cases  are  not  put  iu  the 
books  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  judges  and  juries  from  their  propriety, 
bat  they  are  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  causing  them  to  exercise  a  salutary  degree 
of  caution  in  the  powers  which  are  conferred  upon  them.  So  without  going 
over  these  things  in  detail,  I  may  say  that  I  think  even  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  may  look  back  upon  the  history  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  deriving 
the  same  instructive  lessons  that  are  ii^tended  in  law  books  to  be  inipressed 
upon  the  courts  and  juries  of  the  laifd.  Without  undertaking  to  travel  along 
the  whole  course  of  history,  some  three  or  four  examples  have  occurred  that  are 
not  unworthy  of  a  passing  notice  before  I  take  my  seat. 

Without  going  into  the  details,  every  senator  is  fully  informed  of  the  account 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  history  of  the  murder  of  Gsesar  by  Brutus  ; 
and  for  nearly  twenty  centhries  it  has  been  a  question  whether  that  act  was  an 
act  of  patriotism,  andhwhetherit  was  justified  or  not.  The  execution  of  Charles  I 
is  another  of  the  historical  problems  which  have  probably  not  been  settled,  and 
never  will  be  satisfactorily  settled  in  the  opinions  of  mankind.  Some  regfurd 
Cromwell  as  a  patriot,  as  a  man  animated  by  the  purest  and  most  correct  motives ; 
others  look  upon  him  as  being  an  ambitious  man,  who  designed  to  engross  power 
improperly  fnto  his  own  hand.  That  question  still  remains  open.  But  these 
deeds  of  violence  which  have  been  done  in  the  world  have  not  always  been  fol- 
lowed by  peace  or  quiet  to  those  who  have  done  them.  A  few  short  years  after 
the  execution  of  Charles  I,  the  bodies  of  Cromwell  and  Bradshaw,  and  one  or 
two  others  who  were  concerned  in  that  execution,  were,  in  consequence  of  a  change 
of  public  sentiment  in  England,  taken  from  their  graves  and  they  were  hung,  in 
terror  and  in  hate  and  execration  by  the  party  that  came  into  power. 

Louis  XVI  was  executed  by  the  people  of  France.  Did  that  act  give  peace 
and  quiet  to  the  French  kingdom?  No;  it  was  soon  followed  by  deeds  of 
bloodshed  such  as  the  world  never  saw  before.  The  guillotine  was  put  in 
motion,  and  the  streets  of  Paris,  it  is  said,  literally  ran  with  human  gore.  Most 
of  those  who  were  concerned  iu  the  trial  of  Ctiarles  I  were  executed.  Three 
of  them  came  to  America  and  sought  refuge  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven. 
They  were  compelled  to  hide  themselves  in  eaves.  Their  graves  were  not  known 
to  those  in  whose  midst  they  lived,  or  are  but  little  known. 

These  deeds  of  violence,  done  in  times  of  high  party  and  political  excitement, 
are  deeds  that  should  admonish  you  as  to  the  manner  in  which  you  discharge 
the  doty  that  devolves  upon  you  here.  This  thing  of  being  rid  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  land  in  the  mode  that  is  attempted  here  may  be  fraught  with 
consequences  that  no  man  can  foresee.  I  have  no  idea  that  it  will  be  fraught 
with  such  consequences  as  those  I  have  described ;  and  yet  deeds  that  are  done 
in  excitement  often  come  back  in  future  years,  and  cause  a  degree  of  feeling 
which  it  is  not,  perhaps,  proper  for  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  describe ;  it  has 
been  done  a  great  deal  better  by  a  master  hand,  who  tells  us  : 

'*  But  ever  and  anon  of  grieft  subdued, 

There  oomes  a  token  like  a  80oq>ion'8  Btinff, 
Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued. 

And  sUeht  withal  may  be  the  thingg  which  bring 
Back  on  the  hearts  the  woig^ht  which  it  would  fling 

Aside  forever ;  it  may  be  a  sound — 
A  tone  of  music — summer-s  eve — or  spring — 

A  flower,  the  wind,  the  ocean  which  shtUl  wound, 
Btrikinc^  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound, 
•  And  DOW  and  whv  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 
Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind. 

But  feel  the  shook  renewed — nor  can  efface 
The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves  behind." 
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God  grant  that  the  Ameriean  Senate  ahall  never  hare  such  feelings  as  these. 
Qod  grant  tiiat  70a  may  so  act  in  the  discharge  of  yonr  datj  here  that  there 
shall  be  no  painftil  remembrance,  senators,  to  come  back  on  yon  in  jonr  djiag 
hour.  God  grant  that  yon  may  so  act  that  jon  cannot  only  look  death,  bat 
eternity  in  the  face,  and  feel  that  you  have  discharged  yonr  daty  and  yonr 
whole  duty  to  God  and  yonr  country.  And  if  yon  thus  act,  you  will,  I  am 
sure,  act  in  such  manner  as  to  command  the  approbation  of  angels  and  of  men, 
and  the  admiration  and  applause  of  the  world  and  of  posterity  who  are  to  eome 
after  us. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  you  and  each  of  yon,  personally  and  individ- 
ually, have  struggled  through  life  until  you  have  reachea  the  positions  of  emi- 
nence you  now  occupy.  It  has  required  time  and  study  and  labor  and  diligence 
to  do  so  ;  but,  after  all,  the  fiime  which  you  have  acquired  is  not  your  own.  It 
belongs  to  me ;  it  belongs  to  others.  Forty  million  American  citizens  mre  ten- 
ants in  common  of  this  priceless  property.  It  is  not  owned  alone  by  yon  and 
your  children.  We  all  have  a  direct  and  immediate  interest  in  it.  Whatever 
strife  may  have  existed  among  us  as  a  people .;  whatever  of  crimination  and 
recrimination  may  have  been  engendered  amid  the  fierceness  of  par^  passion, 
yet  in  the  cool  moments  of  calm  reflection  every  true  patriot  loves  his  country 
as  our  common  mother,  and  points  with  just  pride  to  the  hard-earned  reputatioQ 
of  all  her  children.  Let  me  invoke  you,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican people,  to  do  nothing  that  may  even  seem  to  be  a  stain  upon  the  judicial 
ermine,  or  to  dim,  for  a  moment,  the  bright  escutcheon  of  the  Ameriean  Senate. 
The  honorable  manager  who  addressed  you  on  yeaterday  [Ifr.  Boat  well] 
referred  in  ejoquent  terms  to  Carpenter's  historical  painting  of  emancipation. 
Following  at  an  humble  distance  his  example,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  that 
I  have  never  entered  the  rotunda  of  thi.s  magnificent  and  gon^us  Capitol  wh^i 
I  have  not  felt  as  if  I  were  treading  upon  holy  ground ;  ana  I  have  sometimes 
wished  that  every  American  sire  could  be  compelled  by  law  and  at  the  public 
expense  to  bring  his  children  here,  at  least  once  in  their  early  years,  and  to 
cause  them  to  gaze  upon  and  to  study  the  statuary  and  paintings  which,  at 
every  entrance  and  in  every  hall  and  chamber  andvniche  and  stairway,  are  redo- 
lent with  the  history  of  our  beloved  country.  Columbus  studying  the  unsolved 
problem  of  a  new  worid,  and  the  white  man  and  Indian  as  types  of  the  march 
of  civilization,  arouse  attention  and  reflection  at  the  threshold.  Within,  the 
speaking  canvas  proclaims  the  embarcation  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Their  sub- 
lime appeal  to  the  God  of  oceans  and  of  storms ;  their  stern  determination  to 
seek  a  ''faith's  pure  shrine"  among  the  "sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods,-' 
and  "  freedom  to  worship  God ;"  and  the  divine,  the  angelic  counlenance  of 
Rose  Standish  as  she  leans,  with  woman's  love,  upon  the  shoalder  of  her  hus- 
band, and  looks  up,  with  woman's  faith,  for  more  than  mortal  aid  and  guardian- 
ship, so  fixes  and  rivets  attention, 

That,  as  you  gase  upon  the  yeraul  cheek, 
The  liteless  figure  almost  seems  to  speak. 

And  there  is  the  grand  painting  that  represents  Washington,  the  victor,  sur- 
rendering his  sword  after  having  long  before  refused  a  crown — one  of  the  sub- 
limest  scenes  that  earth  has  ever  seen,  presenting,  as  it  nobly  does,  to  all  the 
world  the  greatest  and  best  example  of  pure  and  unselfish  love  of  country. 
Not  to  speak  of  other  teeming  memories  which  everywhere  meet  the  eye  and 
stir  the  soul,  as  I  sat  a  few  days  since  gazing  upward  upon  the  group  ( Wash- 
ington and  the  sisterhood  of  early  States)  who  look  down  from  the  topmost 
height  of  the  dome,  methought  I  saw  the  spirits  of  departed  patriots  rallying  in 
misty  throngs  from  their  blissful  abode  and  clustering  near  the  wondrous  scene 
that  is  transpiring  now  ;  and  as  I  sat,  with  face  upturned,  I  seemed  to  see  the 
shadowy  forms  descend  into  the  building  and  arrange  themselves  with  silent  bat 
stately  praj^aration  in  and  around  this  gorgeous  apartment    I  have  seen  them,  in 
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imagination,  ever  since !  I  see  them  now !  Abore  and  all  around  us.  The/kin  the 
galleries,  amid  thoee  livingfonns  of  loveliness  and  beauty,  are  Martha  Washington 
and  Dolly  Madison  and  hundreds  of  themaids  and  matrons  of  the  Eevolution,  look- 
ing doiwn  with  intense  interest  and  anxious  expectation,  and  watching  with  pro- 
foandest  soHcitade  the  progress  of  the  grandest  trial  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
And  there,  in  your  very  midst  and  at  your  sides,  are  sitting  the  shades  of  Sher- 
man and  Hamilton,  Washington  and  Madison'^  JeflFerspn  and  Jackson,  Clay  and 
Webster,  who  in  years  that  are  past  bent  every  energy  and  employed  every 
effort  to  build  our  own  great  temple  of  liberty,  which  has  been  and  will  con- 
•tinue  Id  all  time  to  be  the  wonder,  the  admiration,  and  the  astonishment  of  the 
world.  If  there  be  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  and  if  the 
shades  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  could  commune  across  the  great  gulf  wdth  each 
other,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  spirits  of  departed  patriots  are  gathered  to  wit- 
ness this  mighty  inquest,  and  that  they  are  now  sitting  with  you  upon  this,  the 
most  solemn  of  all  earthly  investigations.  Behind  the  Chief  Justice  I  see  the 
grave  and  solemn  face  of  the  intrepid  Marshall ;  and  above,,  among,  and  all 
around  us  are  the  impalpable  forms  of  all  the  artists  of  our  former  grandeur  ! 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  if  you  cannot  clasp  their  shade  ws  to  your  souls, 
let  me  entreat  you  to  feel  the  inspiration  of  their  sacred  presence ;  and  as  you 
love  the  memory  of  departed  greatness  ;  as  you  revere  the  names  of  the  patriot 
fathers  ;  and  as  you  remember  the  thrilling  tones  of  the  patriot  voices  that  were 
wont  to  speak  "  the  thoughts  that  breathed  and  the  words  that  burned  **  with 
deathless  love  for  our  institutions  and  our  laws,  so  may  you  be  enabled  to  banish 
from  your  hearts  every  vestige  of  prejudice  and  of  feeling,  and  to  determine 
this  great  issue  in  the  lofty  spirit  of  impartial  justice,  and  with  that  patriotic 
regard  for  our  present  and  future  glory  that  ever  prompted  the  action  of  the 
purest  and  best  and  greatest  names  that,  in  adorning  our  own  history,  have 
illuminated  the  history  of  the  world.  And  when  the  day  shall  come — and  may 
it  be  far  distant-^wben  each  of  you  shall  ".  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil,*'  may  no 
thorn  be  planted  in  the  pillow  of  death  to  imbitter  your  recollectiou  of  the 
scene  that  is  being  enacted  now  ;  and  when  the  time  shall  come,  as  come  it  may, 
ta  some  ftituije  age,  when  your  own  spirits  shall  flit  amouo^  the  hoary  columns 
and  chambers  of  this  edifice,  may  each  of  you  be  then  enabled  to  exclaim — 

Here  I  faithfully  discharged  the  highest  duty  of  earth;  here  I  nobly  discarded  all  pM- 
sion,  piejadice,  and  feeling ;  here  I  did  my  duty  and  my  whole  d«ty«  regardless  of  conse- 
qaences  ;  and  here  I  find  my  own  name  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  flashing  and  shining, 
upon  the  Immortal  roll  where  the  names  of  all  just  men  and  true  patriots  are  recorded  ! 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  that  it  is  .exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
etiquette  of  a  court  of  justice  for  me  to  do  what  I  propose  to  do  now  ;  but  I  trust 
that  you  and  the  Senate  will  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  if  there  is  anything 
improper  in  it  you  will  overlook  it.  I  cannot  close,  sir,  the  remarks  which  I 
have  to  make  in  this  case,  without  returning  my  profound  thanks  to  the  Chief 
Justice  and  the  senators  for  the  very  kind  and  patient  attention  with  which  they 
have  listened  to  me  on  this  occasion.  ^  Imperfect  as  the  argument  has  been,  and 
lengthy  as  it  had  been,  you  have  extended  to  me  the  patient  attention  which  I 
had  little  reason  to  expect,  and  I  cannot,  senators,  take  my  seat  without  return- 
iog  my  thanks  to  you,  whether  it  be  according  to  the  usage  of  a  court  like  this 
or  not. 

On  motion  of  JVJr.  Tipton,  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment, 
adjourned. 
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Saturday,  April  2^,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  heen  made  hy  the  Sergeant-at-arma, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  Hoone  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent*  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  appeared  and 
took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  provided  for  them. 

The  CuiBP  Jus'ffCB.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  journal  of  yesterday's 
proceedings. 

The  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment,  was  read. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  The  first  business  this  morning  is  the  order  proposed 
by  the  senator  from  Vermont,  [Mr.  Edmunds.]     The  clerk  will  read  the  order. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of  several  senators  who  desire 
to  consider  the  question,  I  move  that  the  considwation  of  the  order  be  poet- 
poned  until  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  Dbakb.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  order  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  SyMNBB.  That  is  better. 

Mr.  Drakb.  And  on  that  motion  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  So  do  I,  Mr.  President. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  motion  for  indefinite  postponement  takes  prece- 
dence of  the  motion  to  postpone  to  a  day  certain ;  and  upon  that  question  tbe 
yeas  and  nays  are  demanded. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
-  Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  I  wish  to  inquire  what  was  the  motion  of  the  senator  from 
Vermont  ? 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  senator  from  Vermont  moved  to  postpone  until 
Monday ;  the  senator  from  Missouri  moves  to  postpone  indefinitely ;  and  ibe 
question  now  is  upon  the  indefinite  postponement 

Mr.  Shbrman.  1  should  like  to  have  the  order  read. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  clerk  will  read  the  order. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  after  the  arguments  shall  be  condnded,  and  when  the  floors  shall  be  closed 
for  deliberation  upon  the  final  <]|uestion,  the  official  reporters  of  the  Senate  shall  take  down 
the  debates  upon  the  final  question  to  be  reported  in  the  proceedings. 

The  question  heing  taken  hy  yeas  and  nays  on  Mr.  Drake's  motion,  resulted — 
yeas,  20  ;  nays,  27  ;  as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Conkling^,  Corbett,  Drake,  Ferry,  Harlan,  Howaxd, 
Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Sye,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Koss,  Stewart,  Suiu- 
ner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  and  Yates — 20. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Craf^in,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolitle,  Edmunds,  Fessen- 
den.  Fowler,  Freling^huysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCveery, 
Morgan,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkla, 
Vickers,  Willey,  Williams,  and  Wilson — ^. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Cattell,  Cole,  Conness,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire, 
Sprag^e,  and  Wade — 7. 

So  the  order  was  not  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from 
Vermont  to  postpone  the  order  until  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  Ghair  an  order  which  I  desire  to 
have  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 
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The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ordered^  That  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson.  President  of  the  United 
Statefl,  will  proceed  to  vote  on  the  several  articles  of  impeachment  at  12  o'clock  on  the  day 
after  the  close  of  the  arguments. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  If  the  Senate  is  ready  to  act  on  it 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  order  is  for  present  consideration,  unless  objected  to. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  object. 

The  GuiBF  JusTiCB.  Being  objected  to,  it  lies  over. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  Chair  two  additional  rules.^the  first 
of  which  is  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  Senate  on  the  trials  of  Judge 
Ghaee  and  Judge  Peck. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  both  of  the  additional  rules 
proposed. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

RuLB  23.  In  taking  the  rotes  of  the  Senate  on  the  articles  of  impeachment  the  presiding 
o^icer  shall  call  each  senator  bj  his  name,  and  npon  each  article  propose  the  following 

question,  in  the  maiyier  foUowiog:  **Mr. ,  how  say  you,  is  the  respondent, , 

gnilty  or  not  guilty  as  charged  in  the article  of  impeachment?"  whereupon  each  sena- 
tor snail  rise  in  his  place  and  answer  "guilty"  or  **not  gnilty." 

Rule  24.  On  a- conviction  by  the  Senate,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  presiding  officer  forth- 
with to  pronounce  the  removal  from  office  of  the  convicted  person  according  to  the  require- 
ment of  the  Constitution.    Any  further  judgment  shall  be  on  the  order  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the  consideration  of  these  rales 
now  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  J  object. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  Objection  is  made;  they  will  lie  over.  [After  a  pause.] 
Gentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  President,  you  will  please  proceed  with  the  argu- 
ment in  his  defence.  / 

Hon.  William  S.  Grobsbbck  addressed  the  Senate  on  behalf  of  the  respond- 
ent, as  follows : 

Mr.  Chibf  Justice  and  Sbnatohs  :  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  so  w^ll  to-day 
as  I  shonld  like  to  be ;  but  I  know  the  desire  of  the  Senate  to  get  on  with  this 
argument,  and  I  have,  therefore,  preferred  to  come  here  this  morning  in  the  con- 
dition I  am,  and  attempt  to  present  an  outline,  at  least,  of  the  views  I  have 
formed  of  the  respondent's  case. 

Since  the  organization  of  our  government  we  have  had  five  trials  of  impeach- 
ment—one of  a  senator  and  four  of  judges,  who  held  their  office  by  appoint- 
ment and  for  a  tenure  that  lasted  during  life  or  good  behavior.  It  has  not  been 
the  practice,  nor  is  it  the  wise  policy,  of  a  republican  or  representative  govern- 
ment to  avail  itself  of  the  remedy  of  impeachment  for  the  control  and  regulation 
of  its  elective  officers.  I&peachment  was  not  invented  for  that  purpose,  but 
rather  to  lay  hold  of  offices  that  were  held  by  inheritance  and  for  life.  And  the 
true  policy  of  a  republican  government,  according  to  my  apprehension,  is  to  leave 
these  matters  to  the  people.  They  are  the  great  and  supreme  tribunal  to  try 
such  questions,  and  they,. assemble  statedly  with  the  single  object  to  decide 
whether  an  officer  shall  be  continued  or  whether  he  shall  be  removed  from 
office. 

I  may  be  allowed,  senators,  to  express  my  regret  that  such  a  case  as  this  is 
before  you ;  but  it  is  here,  and  it  must  be  tried,  and  therefore  1  proceed,  as  I 
promised  at  the  outset,  to  say  what  I  may  feel  able  to  say  in  behalf  of  the 
respondent. 

In  the  argument  of  one  of  the  managers,  the  question  was  propounded : 

Is  this  body,  now  sitting  to  determine  the  accusation  of  the  House  of  Representatives  agunst 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  or  a  court  ? 

The  argument  goes  on  to  admit : 

If  this  body  here  is  a  court  in  any  manner  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Senate,  then  we 
'    agree    •    *    •    *    tliat  the  accused  may  claim  the  benefit  of  the  rule  in  criminiJ  cases, 
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that  lie  may  only  be  conTicted  when  the  eridenoe  makee  the  caae  clear  hoyend  noaonahle 
donbt. 

In  view  of  this  statement,  ftnd  in  view  of  the  effort  that  has  been  made  by 
the  managers  in  this  cause,  I  ask,  senators,  yonr  attention  to  the  qneation,  in 
what  character  do  yon  sit  on  this  trial  ?  We  have  heard  hibored  and  protracted 
discnsHion  to  show  that  yon  did  not  sit  as  a  conrt ;  and  the  managers  have  even 
taken  offence  at  any  such  recognition  of  your  character.  For  some  reason  I  will 
not  allade  to  they  have  done  even  more,  and  claimed  for  this  body  the  most 
extraordinary  jurisdiction.  Admitting  that  it  was  a  constitutional  tribanal,  they 
have  yet  claimed  that  it  knew  no  law,  either  statute  or  common  ;  that  it  consulted 
no  precedents  save  those  of  parliamentary  bodies  ;  that  it  was  a  law  nnto  itself; 
in  a  word,  that  its  jurisdiction  was  without  bounds ;  that  it  may  impeach  for  any 
cause,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  its  judgment.  The  Constitution  would  appear 
to  limit  somewhat  its  jurisdiction,  but  everything  this  tribunal  may  deem 
impeachable  becomes  such  at  once,  and  when  the  words  "high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  **  are  used  in  that  instrument  they  are  without  signification  and 
intended  merely  to  give  solemnity  to  the  charge. 

To  sustain  this  extraordinary  view  of  the  character  of  this  tribunal  we  have 
been  referred  to  English  precedents,  and  especially  to  early  English  precedents, 
when,  according  to  my  recollection,  impeachment  and  attainder  and  bills  of  pains 
and  penalties  labored  together  in  the  work  of  murder  and  confiscation.  Sena- 
tors, I  do  not  propose  to  linger  about  these  English  cases.  We  have  cases  of 
our  own  upon  this  subject ;  we  have  teachings  of  our  own.  This  we  know: 
our  fathers,  in  framing  the  Constitution,  were  jealous  of  delegating  their  power, 
and  tried  to  make  a  limited  constitutional  government;  tried  to  enumerate  all 
the  power  they  were  willing  to  intrust  to  any  department  of  it.  The  executive 
department  is  limited ;  the  judicial  department  is  limited ;  and  the  legislative 
department,  we  have  supposed,  was  also  limited ;  but  according  to  the  argn- 
ment  made  here  on  this  trial  it  is  otherwise,  and  it  has  in  its  service  and  at  it8 
command  an  institution  that  is  above  all  law  and  acknowledges  no  restraint ;  an 
institution  worse  than  a  court-martial,  in  that  it  has  a  broader  and  more  danger- 
ous jurisdiction.  Senators,  I  cannot  believe  for  one  moment  that  there  is  Ijring 
in  the  heart  of  the  Constitution  any  such  tribunal  as  this ;  and  I  invite  your 
attention  to  a  brief  examination  of  our  own  authorities  and  of  our  own  teachings 
upon  this  subject. 

It  was  with  much  doubt  and  hesitation  that  the  jurisdiction  to  try  impeach- 
ment at  all  was  intrusted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  grant  of  this 
power  to  this  body  was  deferred  to  the  last  moment  of  time.  Nor  was  yonr 
jurisdiction  overlooked.  Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  very  briefly  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Federal  Convention  upon  this*  subject  as  recorded  in  the 
journal  of  that  hody.  In  the  first  report  that  was  presented  it  was  proposed  to 
allow  impeachment  for  ''malpractice  or  neglect  of  duty."  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  was  very  English-like  and  very  broad  in  the  jurisdiction  proposed  to 
be  conferred.  There  is  not  necessarily  any  crime  in  the  jurisdiction  here  pro- 
posed to  be  conferred.  In  the  next  report  it  was  proposed  to  allow  the  tribunal 
jurisdiction  for  "  treason,  bribery,  and  corruption."  It  will  be  observed  that 
they  began  to  get  away  from  the  English  precedents  and  to  approach  the  final 
results  at  which  they  arrived.  The  jurisdiction  here  proposed  was  partly  crim- 
inal and  partly  broad  and  open,  not  necessarily  involving  penal  liability.  In  the 
next  report  it  was  proposed  that  impeachment  should  be  allowed  for  **  treason 
or  bribery  "—nothing  else.  It  will  be  observed  that  here  was  nothing  but 
gross,  flagrant  crime.  This  jurisdiction  was  considered  too  limited,  and  was 
opened,  and  that  gives  us  the  jurisdiction  we  have  in  the  present  constitution, 
**  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  "-—no  malpractice,  no 
neglect  of  duty,  nothing  that  left  the  jurisdiction  open.  The  Jurisdiction  is  shot 
and  limited  by  any  fair  construction  of  Uiis  language ;  and  it  was  intended  to  be  * 
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Ant*  It  is  imposrible  to  obflenre  die  progresB  of  the  deliberationa  of  the  Con- 
Ten  tion  npon  this  single  qnestion,  beginning  with  the  broadest  and  most  open 
jurisdiction,  and  ending  in  a  jurisdictipn  defined  in  these  technical  tenns  of  law, 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  their  determination  that  the  juris- 
dictioa  should  be  circumscribed  and  limited. 

Bat  in  what  character,  senators,  do  jou  sit  here  ?  You  have  heard  the  argu- 
ment of  the  managers ;  you  have  heard  their  frequent  discussions  upon  this  8ub% 
ject  all  through  the  progress  of  t^e  cause,  appealing  to  English  precedents  to 
maintain  the  position  that  you  sit  here  not  as  a  court,  but  as  an  inquest  of  office 
or  as  some  nameless  tribunal  with  unbounded  aod  illimitable  jurisdiction.  Now, 
we  have  precedents,  our  own  precedents  npon  this  subject;  and  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  them  for  a  few  moments. 

But,  before  doing  so,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  has  been  heard  for  the  first  time 
in  this  trial  that  this  tribunal,  sitting  as  yon  are  sitting,  was  anything  else  than 
a  court.  I  challenge  the  gentlemen  in  all  the  investigations  -they  may  have 
made  of  the  action  of  the  constitntional  convention,  of  the  utterauces  of  jurists, 
or  of  anything  that  has  been  said  or  done  to  throw  light  upon  this  inquiry,  to 
produce  anything  calculated  to  make  the. impression  that  the  tribunal  that  tried 
impeachment  was  anything  else  than  a  court. 

Let  us  look>  senators,  to  our  own  precedents.  We  have  had  five  trials  of 
impeachment  in  the  United  8tates.  The  first  was  the  case  of  Blount.  What 
was  the  language  of  the  tribunal  in  that  trial — ^not  of  counsel,  but  of  the  tribunal 
itself  ?  What  was  its  language  upon  this  identical  question  ?  Hear  it.  When 
they  came  to  give  their  final  decision  they  did  it  in  this  language : 

The  court  is  of  opinion  that  the  matter  alleged  in  the  plea  of  the  defendant  10  sufficient 
in  law  to  show  that  this  court  ought  not  to  hold  jurisdiction  of  the  said  impeachment,  and 
that  the  said  impeachmeut  be  dismissed. 

That  is  good  authority.  It  is  good  American  precedent  upon  this  question. 
It  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  the  nrst  trial 
in  which  it  sat  in  this  capacity,  declaring  itself  in  the  most  solemn  language  it 
uttered  throughout  the  trial,  its  final  decision,  to  be  a  court,  and  not  an  inquest 
of  office  or  some  nameless  thing  that  by  reason  of  its  mystery  is  calculated  to 
frighten  or  at  least  to  confuse. 

VVhat  was  the  next  case?  The  Pickering  case.  I  am  referring  now  to  the 
appendix  to  volume  three  of  the  Senate  Journal.  On  pages  489  and  507  the 
language  of  the  body  will  be  found  on  this  subject  in  the  following  form  :  in  its 
process,  its  own  language,  it  styles  itself  **  the  Senate  sittiug  in  their  capacity 
of  a  court  of  impeachment,"  and  the  last  action  of  the  body,  their  decision,  was 
npon  the  question  in  this  form : 

Is  the  court  of  opinion  that  Johh  Pickering  be  removed  7 

So,  too,  in  the  next,  the  Chase  trial.  The  President  in  that  case  styles  the 
body  a  '*  court,"  and,  more  fortunate  than  the  Chief  Justice  in  this,  escaped  all 
censure  from  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  next,  the  case  of  Peck,  the  tribunal  it  self  took  the  final  vote  under  its 
own  resolution  in  this  language : 

ReBolvedj  That  this  court  will  now  pronounce  judgment  in  the  case  of  James  H.  Peck, 
judge  of  the  United  States  eourt  for  the  district  of  Missouri. 

In  the  case  of  Judge  Humphreys,  in  1862,  the  Senate  styled  itself  in  all  its 
proceedings  ''the  high  court  of  impeachment." 

"  Senators,  I  have  gone  over  every  precedent  we  have  in  our  own  history  npon 
this  question,  and  I  show  that  in  every  instance  the  body,  the  Senate,  in  those 
trials,  solemnly  declared  itself  to  be  a  court.  If  we  are  to  go  for  precedents,  let 
ti8  take  our  own  rather  than  the  precedents  from  abroad,  which  have  been  so 
liberally  quoted  by  the  managers  on  this  occasion. 

In  what  spirit,  senators,  should  you  try  this  case  ?  Allow  me  to  refer  you 
npon  this  subject  to  the  language  of  Story  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Consti- 
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tation,  to  be  found  on  page  216,  section  743.     I  beg  your  attention  to  this 
gnage  of  Justice  Stoiy  upon  the  question  which  I  have  just  propounded : 

The  great  objects  to  be  attained  in  the  selectioii  of  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  impeach- 
ments are  irapaitialitj,  integrity,  intelligence,  and  independence.  If  either  of  these  be  want- 
ing the  trial  must  be  radically  imperfect.  To  secure  impartiality  the  body  must  be  in  some 
degree  removed  from  popular  power  and  passions,  from  the  influence  of  sectional  prejudica, 
and  from  the  more  dangerous  influence' of  party  spirit.  To  secure  integrity  there  most  be 
^  lofty  sense  of  duty  and  a  deep  responsibility  to  future  times  and  to  G(M.  To  secure  intel- 
ligence there  must  be  age,  experience,  and  high  intellectual  powers  as  well  as  attainmentA. 
To  secuio  independence  there  must  be  numbers  as  well  as  talents,  and  a  confidence  resttltiii|( 
at  once  from  permanency  of  place,  dignity  of  station,  and  enlightened  patriotism. 

On  the  next  page  he  adds  : 

Strictly  speaking,  the  power — 

That  is,  the  power  of  impeachmentr- 

partakes  of  a  political  character;  and  on  this  account  it  requires  to  be  guarded  in  itv 
exercise  against  the  spirit  of  faction,  the  intolerance  of  party,  and  the  sudden  movements  of 
popular  feeling.  ' 

Senators,  this  is  not  my  language  ;  it  is  the  language  of  a  distinguished  jurist 
whom  you  all  respect.  While  it  is  not  mine,  I  affirm,  by  all  our  own  authori- 
ties, by  our  own  teachings  on  this  'subject,  that  it  is  a  true  and  faithful  por 
traiture  of  what  is  meant  in  the  Constitution  by  the  tribunal  which  tries 
impeachments.  And  for  this  very  purpose  you  have  been  sworn  anew  to  pre- 
pare you  for  this  new  duty.  The  oath  which  you  took  when  you  entered  this 
chamber  as  senators  was  a  political,  legislative  oath.  The  oath  that  is  now  upon 
you  is  purely  judicial,  to  do  impartial  justice. 

We  are,  then,  senators,  in  a  court.  What  are  you  to  try  ?  You  are  to  try 
the  charges  contained  in  these  articles  of  impeachment,  and  nothing  else.  Upon 
what  are  you  to  try  them  ?  Not  upon  common  fame  ;  not  upon  the  price  of 
gold  in  New  York,  or  ^upon  any  Question  of  finance ;  not  upon  newspaper  rumor  ; 
not  upon  any  views  of  party  policy ;  you  are  to  try  them  upon  the  evidence 
offered  here  and  nothing  else,  by  the  obligation  of  your  oaths. 

What  is  the  issue  before  you  ?  Allow  me  to  say  it  is  not  a  question  whether 
this  or  that  thing  wera  done.  You  are  not  here  to  try  a  mere  act.  By  the  very 
terms  of  the  Constitution  you  can  only  try  in  this  tribunal  crime.  Let  me  repeat 
the  jurisdiction : 

• 

Treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

The  jurisdiction  is  shut  within  that  language,  and  the  issue  that  this  court 
can  try  is  only  the  issue  of  crime  or  no  crime.  What  is  crime  ?  In  every  grade 
of  it,  senators,  there  must  be  unlawful  purpose  and  intention.  Where  these  are 
waiiting  there  cannot  be  crime.  There  must  be  behind  the  act  the  unlawM 
purpose  prompting  its  commission  ;  otherwise  thete  can  be  no  crime. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Suppose  a  crazy  man  should  burst  into  this  chamber  and  kill 
one  of  us.     He  has  committed  the  act  of  homicide ;  he  has  not  committed  a  crime. 

Let  me  put  the  case  in  a  different  form.  Suppose  a  President  should  become 
deranged,  and  while  in  that  condition  should  plot  treason,  attempt  to  bribe,  and 
break  law  upon  law,  would  you  impeach  him  ?  You  have  no  jurisdiction  to  try 
him  upon  impeachment. 

Let  me  put  another  case  not  supposititious.  President  Lincoln  claimed  and 
exercised  the  power  of  organizing  military  commissions,  under  which  he  arrested 
and  imprisoned  citizens  wi(hin  the  loyal  States.  He  had  no  act  of  Congress 
warranting  it ;  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  act  was  against  the 
express  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Now  comes  the  question,  and  I  beg 
your  attention  to  it :  suppose  he  did  violate  the  express  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, according  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  he  must  be  convicted.  I 
beg  to  read  from  the  argument  of  one  of  the  managers  upon  that  subject.  Says 
the  manager  who  addressed  you  on  the  day  before  yesterday  : 

Nor  can  the  President  prove  or  plead  the  motive  by  which  he  professes  to  have  been  gov- 
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wned  in  kis  Tiolfttioii  of  the  laws  of  the  coimtiy.  •  •  •  «  1*1^^  necessary, 
the  inevitable  presamption  in  law  is,  that  he  acted  under  the  iDfluence  of  bad  motives  in  so 
doinfir,  and  no  evidence  can  be  introduced  controlling  or  coloring  in  any  degree  this  neces- 
sary ~prcsttmption  of  the  law. 

Having,  therefore,  no  right  to  entertain  any  motive  contrary  to  his  tonstitutional  obliga- 
tion to  execate  the  laws,  he  cannot  plead  his  motive.  Inasmuch  as  he  can  neither  plead  nor 
prove  his  motive,  the  presuinption  of  the  law  must  remain  that  in  violating  his  oath  of  ofBice 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  he  was  influenced  by  a  bad  motive. 

The  gentleman  peema  to  acknowledge  that  there  must  he  a  motive.  There 
can  be  no  crime  without  motive.  But  when  the  party  comes  forward  and  offers 
to  prove  it  his  answer  is,  '*  You  shall  not  prove  it."  When  he  comes  forward 
and  offers  to  prove  it  from  his  warm,  living  heart,  the  answer  is,  '*  We  will  make 
up  your  motive  out  of  Ihe  presumptions  of  law,  and  conclude  yon  upon  that 
subject ;  we  will  not  hear  yon."  The  command  is  "  silence"  when  you  propose 
to  prove  the  exact  motive  by  which  yon  were  prompted  in  the  act 

No,  senators ;  the  jurisdiction  of  this  body  is  to  try  crime.  There  is  no 
crime  without  unlawful  intention  and  purpose.  You  cannot  get  it  without  the 
unlawful  intent  or  purpose  behind  the  act  prompting  its  commission.  Why, 
what  is  the  judgment  that  you  shall  render  in  this  case  f  Not  did  the  'President 
do  this  or  that  act ;  that  is  not  your  inquiry ;  but  was  he  guilty  of  a  high  mis- 
demeanor in  the  purpose  with  which  he  did  the  act  ? 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  I  propose  to  proceed  to  a  brief  ezamina- 
don  of  the  merits  of  the  case. 

You  are  now  all  of  you,  senators,  familiar  with  the  articles  of  impeachment, 
and  I  need  not  attempt  to  go  over  them  article  by  article.  I  have  this  to  say, 
and  you  will  all  concur  with  me  instantly  upon  making  the  statement :  the  first 
eight  articles  are  built  upon  two  acts  of  tne  President ;  the  onCr  the  removal 
of  Stanton,  the  other  the  letter  of  authority  given  to  Thomas.  Now,  if  you 
will  take  up  these  eight  articles,  and  then  the  last,  the  eleventh,  and  notice 
the  substantial  part  of  them,  around  which  they  throw  their  charges  of  bad 
intent  and  their  averments,  you  will  see  that  in  the  whole  eight  articles  there 
are  but  theee  two  acts,  the  removal  of  Stanton  and  the  letter  of  authority  to 
Thomas,  so  that  we  have  only  to  inquire  in  reference  to  these  two  acts  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  merits  of  this  case  upon  these  eight  articles,  and  in  fact  I  may 
say  the  eleventh  also. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  the  right  to  remove  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  then  these  eight  articles  are  without  support.  If,  in  addition  to  that, 
he  had  the  right  to  give  that  letter  of  authority  to  Lorenzo  Thomas,  the  eight 
articles  fall  in  ruins  instantly.  There  is  no  senator  who  has  studied  this  case 
who  will  not  see  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  at  once ;  and  it  relieves  us  from 
the  necessity  of  going  through  them,  article  by  article,  and  step  by  step.  Give 
me  these  two  propositions,  the  right  to  remove  Stanton  and  the  right  to  issue 
the  letter  of  authority  to  Thomas,  and  the  articles  fall  instantly  ;  there  is 
nothing  left  of  them.  So  that  we  have  at  last,  in  the  consideration  of  these 
articles,  but  two  inquiries  to  make : 

1.  Had  the  President  the  right  to  remove  Stanton  ? 

2.  Had  he  the  right  to  issue  the  letter  of  authority  to  Thomas  ? 

I  propose,  as  well  as  I  am  able  in  my  condition,  to  examine  these  two  ques- 
tions. 

Taking  up  the  questions  in  their  order,  first,  had  the  President  the  r.ght  to 
remove  Edwin  M.  Stanton  }  I  propose  to  examine  that  question,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  connection  with  the  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices. 
It  is  claimed,  on  the  one  side,  that  by  the  operations  of  this  law  Mr.  Stanton 
was  withdrawn  from  his  previons  position  and  covered  and  protected  here  ;  it  is 
claimed,  upon  the  other  side,  that  the  law  does  not  apply  to  his  case,  and  if  it 
do  not,  I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  the  senators  that  the  President  had 
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the  right  to  remove  him.    Allow  me  to  call  your  attention,  therefore,  to  one 
section  of  this  law  in  which  the  question  is  presented : 

That  every  person  holding  any  ciTiI  office  to  which  he  has  been  sppointecl  byaod  with  tfcr 
advice  and  consent  bf  the  Senate,  and  evenr  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to  any 
such  office,  and  shall  become  duly  ooaljfied  to  act  therein,  is,  and  shall  be,  entitled  to  hold 
such  office  until  a  successor  shall  nave  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified, 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided:  Provided,  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treas- 
ury, of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attorney 
General  shall  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and  during  the  term  of  the  Prende&i  by 
whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  snbjeei  to  xemoTal  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  state  a  few  facts  before  we, proceed  to  the  eoneidert- 
tion  of  the  constmction  of  this  section.  The  first  fact  to  which  I  call  jour 
attention  is  that  the  act  was  passed  on  the  2d  of  March,  1867.  I  farther  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Stanton's  commission  is  dated  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1862.  It  is  a  commission  given  to  him  by  President  Lincoln,  by  which 
he  was  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  **  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being."  Mr.  John- 
son became  President  on  the  15th  of  April,  1865.  He  has  not  in  any  maDner 
commissioned  Mr.  Stanton.  Upon  these  facts,  senators,  I  claim  it  is  clear 
that  Mr.  Stanton  is  not  protected  by  this  bill.  Let  us  inquire.  The  law  pro- 
posed to  grant  to  the  cabinet  officers,  as  they  are  called,  a  term  that  shall  last 
during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  were  appointed,  and  one  month 
thereafter.  Mr.  Johnson  has  not  appointed  Mr.  Stanton.  He  was  appointed 
during  the  iirst  term  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was  not  appointed  at  all  during  the 
current  presidential  term.  He  holds  his  office  by  a  commission  which  would 
send  him  through  administration  after  administration  uutil  it  is  recalled.  Now, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  language,  ''he  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term 
of  the  President  by  whom  he  was  appointed?''  and  he  was  not  appointed  during 
the  present  term.  I  think  that  is  enough.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  that  simple 
statement  settles  this  question. 

The  gentleman  has  said  this  is  Mr.  Lincoln's  term.  The  dead  have  no  own- 
ership in  office  or  estate  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Johnson  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  a  term,  and  this  is  his  term.  But  it  would  make  no  differ- 
ence if  Mr.  Lincoln  were  living  to-day;  if  Mr.  Lincoln  were  the  President 
to-day,  he  could  remove  Mr.  Stanton.  Mr.  Lincoln  would  not  have  appointed 
him  during  this  term.  It  was  during  the  last  term  that  Mr.  Stanton  received 
his  appointment,  and  not  this ;  and  an  appointment  by  a  President  during  one 
term,  by  the  operation  of  this  law  will  not  extend  the  appointee  through  another 
term  because  that  same  party  may  happen  to  be  re-elected  to  the  Presidency. 
Stanton,  therefore,  holds  under  his  commission,  and  not  under  the  law. 

Again,  senators,  his  tenure  of  office  cannot  be  extended  or  changed  from  his 
commission  to  the  law.  What  is  the  proposition  of  this  law  ?  Mr.  Stanton 
held,  before  its  passage,  '*  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  for  the  time 
being,"  This  law  proposes  to  give  him,  in  place  of  a  term  at  pleasure,  a  term 
of  years  and  one  month  thereafter.  By  what  authority  can  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  extend  the  term  in  this  manner  ?  That  office  can  only  be'held 
by  the  appointment  of  the  President.  His  nomination  and  his  appointment 
must  cover  the  whole  term  which  the  appointee  claims.  On  any  other  theory 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  might  extend  the  offices  of  persona  who  had 
been  appointed  indefinitely  through  years  and  years,  and  thus  defeat  the  con- 
stitutional provision  that  the  President  shall  nominate  and  shall  appoint  for  the 
office,  for  the  whole  term  of  the  office.  There  is  no  other  construction  that  can 
be  put  upon  it. 

And  in  this  view  of  it,  it  appears  to  me,  senators,  that  the  law  we  have  under 
consideration  cannot  be  made  to  apply  to  any  offices  which  were  occupied  at 
the  time  of  its  passage.    Take  the  case  of  a  general  office  held  at  pleaaure. 
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Wbat  is  tbe  cbaraoter  of  that  tenure  ?  The  loweet  tennre  known  to  the  lav  ie 
a  tenure  at  pleasure,  at  sufferance,  at  will.  To  convert  that  into  a  tenure  for  a 
fixed  term  is  to  enlarge  it,  to  extend  it,  to  increase  it,  to  make  it  a  larger  estate  than 
it  was  before.  If  the  office  be  one  that  cannot  be  filled  without  presidential  nom- 
ination and  appointment  it  does  seem  to  me,  whatever  maybe  the  office,  it  cannot 
be  extended  as  to  those  who  were  in  office  at  the  time.  If  this  be  a  right  con- 
stmetion  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  and  I  am  compelled  to  leave  it  with  this 
brief  examination,  Mr.- Stanton  is  left  where  he  was  before  its  passage. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  has  no  repealing 
clause.  We  are,  therefore,  remitted  to  the  previous  laws  applicable  to  his  case, 
and  this  refers  us  to  the  Gonstitution  and  the  act  of  August  7,  1789.  By  the 
provisions  of  this  law  it  is  provided  among  other  things  that — 

Th«re  shall  be  an  executive  department  to  be  denomiaated  the  Department  of  War ;  and 
there  shall  be  a  principal  officer  therein  to  be  called  the  Secretary  for  tne  Pepartment  of  War, 
who  shall  perform  and  execute  such  duties  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  enjoined  on  or 
ia^rosfced  to  him  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  said  f^rincipal  officer  shall 
conduct  the  business  of  the  said  department  in  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  from  time  to  time  order  and  instruct. 

There  shall  be  in  the  said  department  an  inferior  officer,  to  be  appointed  by  said  prfndpal 
officer,  to  be  employed  therein  as  he  shall  deem  proper,  and  to  be  called  the  chief  clerk  of 
tbe  Department  of  War ;  and  whenever  the  said  pnncipal  officer  shall  be  removed  ^m 
office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  in  any  other  case  of  vacancy,  shall,  dur- 
ing the  same,  have  charge  of  the  records,  books,  &c 

This  is  the  law  to  which  we  are  referred,  unless  the  act  to  regulate  the  tenure 
of  certain  civil  offices  covers  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton.  By  the  terms  of  this  law, 
bj  the  commission  that  was  issued  to  Mr.  Stanton  to  hold  "  during  the  pl^sure 
of*  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being  *'  framed  upon  this  law, 
by  the  uniform  construction  of  it,  as  I  shall  show,  the  President  had  the  right 
to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  according  to  his  pleasure. 

Mr.  Fessbnden.  Mr.  President,  the  counsel  will  excuse  me.  I  wish  to  ob- 
serve, if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  that  the  counsel  is  evidently  laboring 
uader  very  severe  difficulty  in  endeavoring  to  go  on,  and  if  he  finds  himself 
very  much  oppressed  I  feel  disposed  to  move  an  adjournment  unless  one  of  the 
managers  wishes  to  occupy  the  day. 

Mr.  Grobsbbck.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  senator,  if  he  will  allow  me 
to  answer  him.  I  thank  him  for  the  suggestion ;  but  I  came  here  indisposed 
this  morning,  and  I  have  apprehensions  that  I  shall  not  be  any  better  it  this 
matter  is  postponed.  Hence  I  do  not  know  but  that  I  had  better  go  on  as  best 
I  can.  I  shall  be  very  thankful  for  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  what  I  shall 
say  in  the  condition  in  which  I  find  myself. 

But  we  are  told,  senators,  by  the  gentlemen  who  argue  this  cause  on  the  other 

side  that  there  has  been  no  such  case  as  the  removal  of  a  head  of  a  department 

without  the  co-operation  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the  construction  which  we  claim 

as  applicable  to  this  law  is  unsound.     Allow  me,  upon  that  subject,  to  call  your 

attention  to  pages  357  and  359  of  the  proceedings.     I  now  refer  to  the  letter  of 

John  Adams,  written  under  one  of  these  three  laws  that  were  passed  in  the  first 

Congress  under  the  Constitution.    I  give  you  the  letter : 

Philadelphia,  May  12, 1800. 

Sir  :  Divers  causes  and  considerations,  essential  to  the  administration  of  the  fi^ovemment, 
in  ray  judgment,  requiring  a  change  in  the  Department  of  State,  you  are  hereby  discharged 
from  any  farther  service  as  Secretary  of  State. 

JOHN  ADAMS, 
President  of  the  United  Slates, 

That  was  the  act  of  John  Adams,  by  whose  casting  vote  the  bill  of  1789  was 
passed :  that  act  was  done  according  to  the  construction  that  was  given  to  the 
bill ;  and  it  is  an  outright  removal  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  Senate.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
his  office*  declaring  him  removed ;  and  when  Mr.  Adams  comes  to  communieate 
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with  tbe  Senate  he  sendfl  hiBeommiinieiitioii  nominatiiig  John  Marsha]!,  not  ''in 
place  of  Mr.  Fickering>  to  be  removed  with  joar  asaent,"  but  "  in  plaeo  of  Mr. 
Piefcering,  removed  by  my  will,  and  according  to  the  law  and  the  kngaage  d 
his  oommission."  Whj,  senators,  there  ib  no  doabt  about  it.  If  John  A6am^ 
who  passed  this  Liw  m  the  Senate  by  his  casting  vote,  had  had  the  least  idea 
that  the  power  of  removal  was  not,  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  law,  in  his  own 
hand,  do  the  gentlemen  suppose  that  he  would  have  taken  the  course  he  did,a&d 
that  he  would  not  have  taken  some  such  course  as  this :  **  Senators,  I  piopesa, 
with  your  consent,  to  remove  Timothy  Pickering  and  appoint  John  Marshall  is 
his  place."  That  was  not  the  right  construction  of  the  law.  His  act  is  the 
true  construction  according  to  his  own  interpretation  and  according  to  tbe  ia(&- 
pretation  that  has  been  given  from  that  day  to  this,  down  to  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  March  2,  1867,  done  in  session,  done  by  himself,  done  without  eonsulu- 
tion  or  co-operation  with  the  Senate ;  and  that  very  form  which  he  adopted  when 
he  did  remove,  a^  a  distinct  and  independent  act,  has  been  followed  from  tkat 
day  to  this. 

Senators,  let  me  call  your  atteution,  too,  while  I  am  upon  this  subject,  and 
lest  I  forget  it,  to  the  language  of  John  Marshall  in  the  case  of  Marbury  rf. 
Madison.  .  He  was  there  discussing  the  question  when  an  appointment  wai 
made,  when  it  was  complete,  so  that  it  was  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  tbe 
President ;  and  he  held  in  the  decision  of  that  case  that  it  was  complete  when 
the  commission  was  made  out ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  decision  he  goes  on  to 
remark: 

When  tbe  officer  is  removable  at  the  will  of  tbe  Ezecntive  the  circumstance  which  eoa- 
pletes  his  appointment  is  of  no  concern,  becanae  the  act  is  at  any  time  revocable. 

So  it  was  always  held,  and  so  it  has  been  always  understood,  **  removable  bf 
the  President ;"  that  is  the  language ;  so  the  commission  runs,  "  removable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President  for  the  time  being."  When  ?  In  recess  1  no,  at 
his  pleasure ;  in  session  ?  no,  at  his  pleasure,  is  the  language  of  the  commiasMa 
and  the  authority  given  by  the  commission  and  by  the  law.  Who  will  attempt 
to  construe  a  commission  in  such  language,  holding  at  pleasure,  into  a  commis- 
sion that  he  may  remove  this  month  or  that  month  or  the  next  month,  or  in 
recess  or  in  session  }  It  is,  senators,  at  pleasure ;  so  it  has  always  been  uodei- 
stood  and  construed. 

If  I  am  right  in  the  view  which  I  have  very  briefly  taken  of  the  operatioDS 
of  this  law,  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  covered  by  it,  and  he  is  subject  to  removal 
under  the  commission  which  he  received  from  Mr.  Lincoln  and  under  the  law  of 
1789.  I  beg  you  to  observe  that  that  law  is  in  full  force.  There  is  no  attemf^ 
to  repeal  it  in  the  act  of  March  2,  1867.  That  act  in  fact  has  no  repealiug 
clause.     What  then  i     What  become  of  the  first  eight  articles  of  this  ease  ? 

Let  us  stand  at  this  point  and  look  over  the  case ;  it  is  an  excellent  point  of 
observation  from  which  to  look  at  it.  We  have  removed  one  difficuky ;  w6 
have  ascertained  one  fact :  Edwin  M.  Stanton  could  be  removed  by  the  Frm- 
dent.  I  should  like  to  linger  on  this  question  longer.  I  should  like,  if  I  had 
voice  and  health  to-day,  to  call  your  attention  to  many  other  points  which  I  bad 
intended  to  present  in  this  discussion.  I  should  like  to  read  to  you  the  language 
of  your  own  senators  upon  this  question,  especially  the  pertinent  language  of 
the  senator  who  from  the  conference  committee  reported  this  bill  for  your  coo- 
sideration.  I  should  like  to  read  that  language,  for  it  was  the  last  atteraooe 
in  this  chamber  before  the  bill  was  passed ;  and  it  was  received  with  no  disfleot- 
ingvoice.     It  was  the  true,  sound,  accepted  construction  of  the  law. 

But  I  pass  on.  We  have  torn  down  the  main  structure  of  these  eiglit 
articles.  Take  out  the  question  of  the  power  to  remove  Stanton  from  these 
eight  articles,  and  they  are  without  support.  All  you  have  left  to  consider  m 
the  single  question  of  the  right  to  confer  tbe  ad  interim  authority  upon  Lorenzo 
ThoroaF.     Senators,  we  see  more  than  that,  if  this  be  so.    All  these  ^QOfi- 
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mna  of  iBtent — all  these  questions  of  force— all  these  questions  of  whether  we 
ntended  to  go  into  court— -all  these  questions  that  occupied  us  so  much  in  the 
course  of  this  investigation,  vanish  out  of  si^ht ;  for  if  we  had  this  authority, 
Sdwin  M.  Stanton  was  a  trespasser ;  we  had  the  right  to  remove  him,  and  we 
rere  not  bound  to  go  to  court  to  ascertain  that  right. 

But,  senators,  let  me  ask  you  still  one  other  question  before  I  proceed.  Sup- 
lose  Mr.  Stanton  is  within  the  tenure-of-office.act,  what  then?  The  inquiry 
hen  conies  for  your  consideration  whether  the  President  is  criminal  in  acting 
ipon  the  supposition  that  he  was  not  within  it.  This  inquiry  does  not  challenge 
;fae  constitutionality  of  the  law.  It  is  a  question  of  construction  of  a  doubtful 
aw.  Is  there  a  senator  here  who  will  not  admit,  whatever  his  view  may  be 
ipon  this  subject,  that  it  was  a  law  about  which  any  one  might  reasonably  adopt 
^is  construction  ?  I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  senators  in  this  chamber  are 
)f  the  opinion  that  it  does  not  ap)»ly  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton ;  and  even  if  it 
iid,  thei^  is  no  majority  of  senators,  intelligent  senators  as  you  are,  who  would 
iaj  that  there  was  not  room  for  doubt  in  the  construction  of  the  law.  What 
then  ?  Let  me,  in  this  connection,  refer  you  to  the  act  creating  the  office  of 
Attorney  GeneraL  It  is  to  be  found  on  page  93  of  1  Statutes  at  Large,  and 
reads  as  follows : 

And  there  shall  also  be  appointed  a  meet  person,  learned  in  the  law,  to  act  as  Attorney 
General  for  the  United  States,  who  shall  be  sworn  or  affirmed  to  a  faithful  execution  of  his 
office ;  whose  dnty  it  shall  be  to  prosecute  and  conduct  all  suits  in  the  Supreme  Conrt  in 
which  the  United  States  shall  be  concerned,  and  to  give  his  advice  and  opinion  upon  questions 
o(  Ivir  yfhan  required  bj  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  need  not  read  any  further.  Here  was  a  law,  the  tenure-of-office  act,  construe 
it  as  you  will,  about  which  no  senator  will  differ  as  to  the  fact  that  it  might  be 
reasonably  interpreted  as  not  covering  Mr.  Stanton  by  its  provisions.  And  now 
suppose  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  did  take  counsel  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  did  construe  the  law  as  Senator  Sherman  and  other  senators  in  this 
chamber  have  construed  it ;  I  am  putting  this  case  now  upon  the  theory  that 
it  covered  Mr.  Stanton ;  yet  a  law  of  doubtful  constiniction  as  it  is,  if  the  Pres- 
ident availed  himself  of  the  counsels  of  this  officer,  who  is  designated  for  this 
special  duty,  he  is  harmless  by  this  impeachment,  goes  acquit  of  all  charge  of 
lawlessness,  and  cannot  be  censured  for  following  such  counsel. 

What  is  the  testimony  on  that  subject  ?  We  have  a  little.  It  was  offered  by 
the  managers  themselves.  You  remember,  senators,  when  we  were  introducing 
the  testimony  in  this  cause,  it  was  offered  by  the  defence  to  give  you  the  fullest 
measure  of  light  upon  all  these  questions.  The  managers  shut  it  out.  You 
consented  that  the  'evidence  which  we  proposed  to  offer,  of  consultations  that 
were  held  in  the  presence  of  the  President  by  his  cabinet,  where  every  word  was 
an  act,  business  consultations,  not  idle  conversations,  but  consultations  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  upon  these  grave  and  important  matters;  consultations 
vbfch,  if  you  individually  were  to  undertake  to  investigate  this  question  of 
inotive  and  what  was  done,  yon  could  not  pass  by — when  we  offered  to  bring 
these  in  and  they  were  excluded,  we  thought  for  a  time  we  were  without 
any  light  on  this  question.  But,  senators,  I  will  refer  you  to  some  evidence 
bearing  on  this  very  point  and  to  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet,  as  set  forth  in 
evidence  offered  by  the  managers,  where  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  were 
pi^ent,  and  where  it  appears  that  this  subject  came  up  for  consideration,  and  it 
^as  **  taken  for  granted  that  as  to  those  members  of  the  cabinet  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  their  tenure  of  office  was  not  fixed  by  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  I  do  not  remember,"  says  the  President,  "  that  the  point  was  dis- 
tmetly  stated ;  but  I  well  recollect  that  it  was  suggested  by  one  member  of  the 
cabinet  who  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  that  no  dissent  was  expressed." 

The  Attorney  General  was  there ;  the  entire  cabinet  was  there ;  and  this 
Btibject  was  considered ;  this  very  question  of  construction  came  up,  and  the 
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opioion  was  expreseed  tbat  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  included.  So  tbat  eveii  if  tbe  law 
covered  him,  yet,  by  the  authority  of  the  statute  appointing  an  Attorney  General 
and  requiring  him  to  giye  advice  noon  qnestions  of  law,  the  Presidentt  actiiif 
upon  the  coneultation  that  occurred  in  his  presence,  had  the  right  to  do  what  he 
did  in  this  instance ;  and  even,  as  I  said,  if  the  law  covers  Mr.  Stanton,  it  benf 
a  question  of  construction,  the  respondent  is  protected. 

in  this  view  I  desire  to  repeat  that  we  get  rid  of  a  lai^  portion  of  this  cause, 
and  therefore  it  is  that  I  would  like  to  linger  at  this  point ;  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  the  most  important  point  in  the  cause.    But  1  pass  on. 

Suppose,  senators,  that  the  view  which  I  have  been  presenting  is  not  eor« 
rect,  and  that  the  law  does  apply  to  Mr.  Stanton,  what  then  1  The  neit 
inquiry  is  whether  that  act  be  constitutional,  or  rather,  let  me  8ay>  if  it  he 
constitutional,  whether  the  conduct  of  the  President  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stan^ 
ton  was  criminal.  I  am  aware  that  very  many  of  yon  participated  as  legis- 
lators in  the  passage  of  that  very  law,  and  that  yon  have  affirmed  its  ooastitn- 
tionality.  In  the  unfortunate  condition  of  this  case  the  lawmakers  become  the 
judges,  and  therefore  I  would  not  be  understood  as  arguing  the  point  that  I  now 
propose  to  present  with  a  view  to  change  your  opinions  or  to  show  that  tbe  law 
was  unconstitutional.  Tt  is  not  that ;  but  I  beg  you  to  observe  that  my  whole 
object  is  to  present  this  inquiry  to  your  consideration,  whether,  in  tbe  condition 
of  this  question  and  in  the  condition  of  the  President,  he  had  the  right  to  take 
the  steps  that  he  did  take  without  ineurring  the  charge  of  criminality  ? 

And  now,  passing  as  I  shall,  although  I  had  intended  to  take  it  up,  all  dis- 
cussion of  this  as  an  original  question  ;  passing  by  the  inquiry  what  is  tbe  right 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  as  to  the  place  where  this  power  of  removal 
is  lodged,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  question  in  the  aspect  which  I  have  sug- 
gested. I  start  fix>m  this  point.  The  question  is  at  least  doubtful ;  and  from 
that  point  of  view  I  propose  to  examine  it  as  it  stood  on  the  2d  of  Mareh, 
1867,  or  at  the  time  the  President  acted  in  this  case,  to  ascertain  the  question 
of  criminality  on  his  part  in  the  act  which  he  did. 

Our  government  is  composed  of  three  departments,  wbich,  according  to  the 
theory  of  their  structure,  are  to  last  through  all  time  and  under  all  trials  and  ve 
to  be  preserved  in  their  entireness  and  integrity.  The  power  has  been  carefully 
divided  and  distributed  among  them  with  a  view  to  preserve  each  one  in  ita  sepa- 
xateness  and  independence.  They  are  each  independent  of  the  other.  No  one  if 
responsible  to  the  other.  They  are  responsible  te  the  people  or  to  the  States. 
All  this  is  carefolly  set  down  in  the  Gonstitntion.  Those  who  have  chai^  of 
these  various  departments,  by  the  theory  and  structure  of  the  government*  are 
enjoined  each  to  take  care  of  its  own  prerogative,  if  I  may  use  such  a  word,  and 
to  protect  itself  against  all  possible  encroachment  fix>m  the  others.  This  they 
do,  each  and  every  department,  by  observing  with  the  utmost  fidelity  tbe  pro- 
visions of  the  written  Constitution. 

At  the  head  of  one  of  these  departments,  the  executive,  stands  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  sworn  by  an  oath,  the  most  solemn  and  obligatory 
that  could  be  administered,  '*  faithfully  to  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  This  is  not  an  oath  merely  to  execute  the  laws.  The  laws 
are  not  named  in  it.  The  first  part  of  this  oath,  "  faithfully  to  execute  the 
office  of  President,"  wonld  cover  his  obligation  to  execute  the  law  and  his  obliga- 
tion to  discharge  all  other  executive  duties  imposed  upon  him.  Thero  wofuld 
seem  to  be  something  more  than  this ;  and  he  is  required,  in  addition  to  this  oath 
that  covers  his  ordinary  executive  duties,  to  swear  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That  oath 
IS  administered  to  the  President  alone  of  all  the  officers  of  the  government.  ^  I 
do  not  say,  senators,  that  it  has  any  extraordinary  significance;  bat  I  do 
say  that  there  is  enough  in  it  for  admonition,  at  least ;  there  is  enough  in  it  for 
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constant  eaution  as  a  duty  of  the  President  in  reference  to  the  Constitution.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  the  terms  of  such  an  oath  solemnly  imposed  upon  him 
would  impress  him  with  the  idea,  or  any  of  us  with  the  idea,  that  it  was  the  first 
paramount  duty  that  he  should  ever,  in  all  his  executive  conduct,  keep  his  eye 
upon  the  Ck)n8titution  of  the  United  States;  in  all  trial  that  he  should  look  to 
it ;  in  all  douht  that  he  should  lean  toward  it ;  in  all  difficulty  that  he  should 
take  shelter  under  it 

I  heard  the  eloquent  argument  of  the  manager  [Mr.  Boutwell]  who  addressed 
ns  but  two  days  ago.  I  heard  what  he  said  about  the  executive  department.  I 
should  be  pleased  if  I  had  strength  of  voice  to  answer  it.  The  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  it  was  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  but  the  constable  of 
Congress ;  no  more ;  that  he  is  put  into  his  place  merely  to  execute  the  laws  of 
Congress.  Why,  senators,  this  is  not  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  is  the  die  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  nation,  having  chaige  of  one  of  its 
great  departments ;  .and  he  is  faithless  to  his  trust  if  he  do  not  protect  the  pow- 
ers conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  that  department. 

But  widioat  delaying  upon  this  question,  let  me  proceed  at  once  to  what  is 
more  vital  to  the.  matter  in  hand.  Shall  he  disregard  law  ?  Never.  He  should 
never  in  mere  wantonness  disregard  any  law  of  Congress  that  may  be  passed. 
Shall  he  execute  all  law  f  Let  me  answer  that  question  by  referring  you 
to  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  whom  I  have  just  named.  I  refer  to  pages 
SI 4,  815,  and  817 ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  take  issue  with  the  mana- 
ger in  the  propositions  which  he  has  taken  on  this  subject,  almost  entirely.  He 
says : « 

If  a  law  be  in  fihct  oneonstitatioiial  it  may  be  repealed  by  Congress,  or  it  may,  pes- 
ibly. 

Just  possibly-— 

when  a  case  duly  anses,  be  annoUed  in  its  onconstitational  features  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  tbe  United  States.  The  repeal  of  the  law  is  a  legislative  act ;  the  declaration  by  the  court 
that  it  18  nncoDStitational  is  a  judicial  act ;  but  the  power  to  repeal  or  to  annul  or  to  set  aside 
a  law  of  the  United  States  is  in  no  aspect  of  the  case  an  executive  power.  It  is  madeUhe 
daty  of  the  Ezeeative  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  Ezeeatea — an  injunction  wholly 
iacoaaistent  with  the  theory  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Executive  to  repeal  or  annul  or  dis- 
pense with  the  laws  of  the  laud.  To  the  Pi-esident  in  the  performance  of  his  executive  duties 
all  laws  are  alike.  He  can  enter  into  no  inquiry  as  to  their  expediency  or  constitutionality. 
All  laws  are  presumed  to  be  constitutional,  aod,  whether  in  fact  constitutional  or  not,  it  is 
the  du^  of  the  Executive  so  to  regard  them  while  they  have  the  form  of  law. 

That  is  the  last  congressional  theory  I  have  heard.    Let  me  read  further : 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  crime  of  the  President  is  not,  either  in  fact  or  as  set  forth  in  the 
articles  of  impeachment,  that  he  has  violated  a  constitutional  law,  but  his  crime  is  that  he 
hw  violated  a  Law,  and  in  his  defence  no  inquiry  can  be  made  whether  the  law  is  constitu- 
tional. 

So  that,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  the  manager,  if  now  here  on  this  inquiry 

you  should  be  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  law  for  the  alleged  violation  of 

which  the  President  is  impeached  was  unconstitutional,  yet  you  would  have  to 

go  on  and  convict  him  of  the  commission  of  a  crime  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not 

execute  what  .was  not  law.     I  desire  to  read  a  little  farther  on  this  question. 

Hear  the  manager : 

The  Senate,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  the  respondent  is  innocent  or  guilty,  can 
enter  into  no  inquiry  as  to  tbe  constitutionality  of  the  act,  which  it  was  the  President's  duty 
to  execute,  and  which,  upon  his  own  answer,  and  by  repeated  official  confessions  and  admis- 
sions, he  intentionally,  wilfully,  deliberately  set  aside  and  violated. 

Let  me  read  again: 

With  deference  I  maiutain  still  further  that  it  is  not  the  ri^ht  ot  any  senator  in  this  trial  to 
be  governed  by  any  opinion  he  may  entertain  of  the  constitutionality  or  expediency  of  the  law 
in  question.    For  the  purposes  of  this  trial  the  statute  which  the  President,  upon  his  own 

confession,  has  repeatedly  violated  is  the  law  of  the  land.    His  crime  is  that  he  violated  the 

law. 

I  wish  to  read  one  other  passage  from  this  speech,  to  show  the  startling  doc- 
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trines  which  tlie  manager  has  pot  forth,  and  upon  wUeh  it  aeemfl  the  IVeaident 
IB  to  be  eonYiRted,  according  to  his  theory !     Hear 


If  the  PresideDt,  or  Yice-Pmideiit,  or  anj  otlier  crrfl  officer,  Tiolatn  a  Isw,  bn  peri!  ^ 
that  be  msj  be  impMcbed  br  the  House  of  Beyimentatires  and  oooTicted  by  the  SeBste. 
This  is  preciselj  the  responsibilitj  which  the  respondent  has  incamd ;  aad  it  wenkl  be  bo 
relief  to  him  foi  bis  wilful  riotation  of  the  law,  in  the  drcomstanGes  in  which  he  is  bot 
placed,  if  the  court  itself  bad  pronounced  the  same  to  be  onoonstitntiouaL 

Senators,  in  answering  the  question  whether  the  President  shall  execute  all 
laws,  I  b^  to  be  nnderetood  as  differing  mi  toto  ccdo  from  the  gentleman  fnxax 
whose  argument  I  have  jnst  read.  If  a  law  be  declared  by  the  Bnpreme  Court, 
the  third  department  of  this  gOTemment,  and,  bj  the  very  terms  of  the  Consth 
tntion  itself^  the  highest  and  final  interpreter  of  the  constitntionalitj  of  con- 
greasional  enactments,  to  be  nnconstitutional,  the  President  is  nntme  to  his  posi- 
tion if  he  execute  it  in  letter  or  in  spirit,  or  one  jot  or  tittle  of  it.  Let  me  tell  the 
gentleman,  in  answer  to  his  long  argnmentatisn  npon  this  poiot,that  he  makes  no 
distinction  between  law  whatever,  diat  if  an  act  of  Congress  be  oneonstitntional 
it  is  no  law ;  it  never  was  a  law ;  it  never  had  a  particle  of  validity*  althoi^h  it 
went  through  the  forms  of  congressional  enactment ;  from  the  beginning  ah 
initio  it  was  null  and  void,  and  to  execute  it  is  to  violate  that  higher  law,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  delares  that  to  be  no  law  which  is  in 
conflict  with  its  provision. 

What  shall  I  say,  then,  in  answor  to  this  argument  1  Shall  he  execute  all 
law  ?  No.  If  a  law  be  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  unconstittttional  be 
should  not  execute  it.  If  the  law  be  upon  its  very  face  in  flat  contradiction  to 
plain  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  as  if  a  law  should  forbid  the  Pres- 
ident to  grant  a  pardon  in  any  case,  or  if  a  law  should  declare  that  he  should 
not  be  Commander-in-cliief,  or  if  a  law  should  declare  that  he  should  take  no 
part  in  the  making  of  a  treaty,  I  say  the  President,  without  going  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  maintaining  the  integri^  of  his  department,  which 
for  the  time  being  is  intrusted  to  him,  is  bound  to  execute  no  such  legislatioa ; 
and  he  in  cowardly  and  untrue  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  position  if  he  should 
execute  it. 

But,  senators,  the  difficulty  is  not  here.  The  difficulty  arises  in  doubtful  casea, 
in  cases  where  the  powers  are  not  plainly  and  expressly  stated  in  the  Oonstito- 
tion ;  and  here  it  is  that  we  come  to  the  question  in  inquiry  between  us  in  this 
case.  Suppose  an  act  <^  Congress  interpret  the  Constitution  in  a  doubtful  case 
for  the  first  time,  shall  the  President  execute  it  ?  I  say  yes.  Suppose  an  act» 
instead  of  giving  an  interpretation  for  the  first  time  in  a  doubtful  casccoutnuiieta 
a  long  accepted  previous  interpretation — in  this  supposition  we  are  approachine 
the  case  berore  us-— what  is  to  be  done  1  To  follow  the  Constitution  is  the  first  and 
paramount  duty  of  the  President,  and  to  maintain  the  integritv  of  his  depart* 
ment  is  also  a  duty ;  and  if  an  act  of  to-day  is  contrary  to  a  long  established 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  upon  a  question  of  power,  and  a  fit  case  pre- 
sents itself  where  he  is  required  to  act,  it  is  right  and  proper  in  a  peaceable  waj, 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  public  welfare,  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  new  interpre- 
tation in  the  forum  which  is  the  highest  and  final  interpreter  of  such  questions. 

Senators,  with  this  preliminary  observation  I  propose  to  examine  the  condition 
of  this  question  at  the  time  the  President  performed  these  acts ;  but  before  I  do 
so  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  rules  of  interpretation.  They  an 
these : 

Acquiescence  by  the  people  and  the  various  departments  of  the  government 
gives  force  to  any  interpretation.     (15  Maryland  Reports,  p.  458.) 

Let  me  state  another.  It  may  be  a  grave  question  whether  a  first  interpreta- 
tion is  right ;  but  long  acquiescence  in  it,  if  it  be  a  statute,  makes  another  stat- 
ute necessary  to  change  it ;  if  it  be  a  constitution,  it  would  require  an  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  to  change  it     (4  Gill  and  Johnson,  p.  345.) 
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Ijet  me  give  you  another.  A  long  and  uniform  interpretation  becomefl  a  fixed 
interpretation.  When  a  constitution  early  undergoes  legislative  interpretation* 
aod  a  series  of  acts  are  passed  according  to  such  interpretation,  covering,  saj, 
70  years,  even  if  it  were  doubtful,  such  constant,  long,  and  uniform  interpreta- 
tion  should  remove  the  doubt.    (1  Maryland  Reports,  p.  351.) 

I  desire  to  refer  you  to  one  other  rule,  before  I  pass  to  the  argument,  to  be 
found  in  1  Story,  section  408 : 

And,  after  all,  the  most  unexceptional  scarce  ot  collateral  interpretation  is  from  the  practical 
exposition  of  the  fifovernment  itself  in  its  varioas  departments  upon  particular  questions  di»- 
eusaed  and  settled  npon  their  own  single  merits.  These  approach  tne  nearest  in  their  own 
natare  to  iudieial  expositions,  and  have  the  same  general  recommendation  that  belong^  to  tha 
latter.  They  are  decided  upon  solemn  argument,  pro  re  nata,  upon  a  doubt  raised,  upon  a 
lis  mota^  upon  a  deep  sense  of  their  importance  and  difficulty,  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  with 
a  Tiew  to  present  action,  in  the  midst  of  jealous  interests,  and  by  men  capable  of  urging  or 
repelling  the  gprounds  of  argument  by  their  genius,  their  comprehensive  learning,  or  their 
deep  invitation  upon  the  absorbing  topic. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  I  desire  that  you  will  bear  with  me 
while  I  present  the  question  in  this  form — ^not  the  question  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  your  tenure-of-office  act ;  I  will  not  challenge  its  constitutionality  here 
in  your  very  faces ;  you  have  affirmed  it.  I  beg  you  to  notice,  however,  that 
the  question  which  I  propose  to  consider  is,  what  was  right  and  proper  for  the 
President,  in  the  condition  of  this  question,  and  his  own  condition,  at  the  time  he 
did  the  act  which  is  set  forth  in  these  articles  ?  Observe,  before  I  start  upon 
this  inquiry,  the  law  of  March  2,  1867,  is  constitutianal  interpretation.  By  that 
law  of  March  S,  1867,  you  interpreted  the  Constitution  that  the  power  of  removal 
was  lodged  in  the  President  and  Senate.  The  previous  law,  that  was  passed 
in  1789,  was  also,  as  we  know  fcom  the  frequent  utterances  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  its  passage,  constitutional  interpretation  ;  and  the  question  before 
us  is,  what  was  the  condition  of  this  question  at  the  period  of  time  to  which  we 
are  calling  your  attention,  when  the  President  acted  ?  Observe  the  purpose  for 
which  I  have  cited  these  rules.  A  long  acquiescence  by  the  people  and  the 
departments  of  the  government  in  any  interpretation  becomes  a  fixed  interpreta- 
tion ;  a  long  and  uniform  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  for  a  period  of  70 
years,  even  if  it  were  a  doubtful  question,  removes  the  doubt ;  and  it  is  in  the 
light  of  those  rules  of  interpretation  that  I  propose  to  make  the  inquiry ;  and  I 
will  briefly  take  it  up  in  all  the  departments  of  the  government. 

How  stands  the  question  in  the  judicial  department  t  I  admit,  senators, 
that  we  have  no  res  adjudicata  upon  this  question ;  the  exact  question  has 
never  been  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  but  we  have 
opinions  from  the  Supreme  Court,  which  I  proceed  now  to  read. 

In  1839,  in  the  case  of  ex  parte  Hennen,  it  was  declared  by  the  court,  Mr. 
Justice  Thompson  delivering  the  opinion : 

No  one  denied  the  power  of  the  President  and  Senate  jointly  to  remove  whore  the  tenure 
of  the  office  was  not  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  which  was  a  full  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  the  power  of  removal  was  incident  to  the  power  of  appointment :  but  it  was  very  early 
adopted  as  a  practical  construction  of  the  Constitution  that  this  power  was  vested  in  the 
President  alone,  and  such  would  appear  to  have  been  the  legislative  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  for  in  the  organization  of  the  three  great  Departments  of  State,  War  and 
Treasury,  in  1789,  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  subordinate  officer  by  the 
head  of  the  department,  who  should  have  charge  of  the  records,  books,  and  papers  apper- 
taining to  the  office  when  the  head  of  the  department  should  be  removed  from  unice  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  When  the  Navy  Department  was  established,  in  the  year 
171)8,  provision  was  made  for  the  charge  and  custodv  of  the  books,  records,  and  documents 
of  the  department  in  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  by  removal  or  otherwise.  It 
is  not  here  said  **by  removal  of  the  President,"  as  is  done  with  respect  to  the  heads  of  the 
other  departments,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  holds  his  office  with  the  same  tenure  as 
the  other  Secretaries,  and  is  removable  by  the  President.  The  change  of  phraseology  arose 
probablv  from  its  having  become  the  settled  and  well -understood  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  the  power  of  removal  was  vested  in  the  President  alone  in  such  cases,  although 
the  appointment  of  the  officer  is  by  the  President  and  Senate.    (13  Peters,  p.  139. ) 
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This  is  a  voioe  at  least,  an  opinion  at  least,  from  the  Supreme  Court  upon 
this  question;  not  an  adjudication,  I  acknowledge,  but  an  opinion,  in  reference 
to  which  we  might  have  the  right  to  say  that  it  was  pronounced  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  other  members  of  the  bench. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  another  case  where  we  have  an  utterance  ^m 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  refer  to  the  case  of  the  United 
States  V9,  Guthrie.  (17  Howard,  284.)  The  case  went  off  upon  another  point, 
but  in  the  course  of  his  dissenting  opinion  Mr.  Justice  McLean  said  he  thought 
"the  construction*'  (the  one  referred  to  and  the  one  claimed  in  behalf  of  the 
respondent  in  this  case)  **  wrong,  and  that  the  late  Supreme  Court  so  thought, 
wiUi  Marshall  at  its  head."  He  adds,  however,  and  to  this  I  call  special  atten- 
tion :  **  But  this  power  of  removal  has  been,  perhaps,  too  long  established  and 
exercised  to  be  now  questioned." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Judge  McLean  refers  to  Marshall.  Let  us  see  what 
Marshall  himself  says.  I  refer  yon  to  2  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  page 
162— 'the  second,  or  Philadelphia  edition,  as  it  is  called.  I  ask  senators  to 
observe  the  language  of  Marshall  upon  this  occasion,  for  it  is  a  complete  answer 
to  the  argument  of  the  manager  the  day  before  yesterday  in  regard  to  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  debate  of  1789.     Marshall  says  : 

After  an  ardent  dificnssion,  which  consumed  several  days,  the  conunittee  divided,  and 
the  amendment  was  neg^atived  by  a  majority  of  thirty-foar  to  twentv.  The  opinion  thn? 
expressed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  did  not  explicitly  convey  their  sense  of  the  Cnn- 
stitntion.  Indeed,  the  express  gprant  of  the  power  to  the  F^sident  rather  implied  a  right  in 
the  legislature  to  give  or  withhold  it  at  their  discretion.  To  obviate  any  misunderBtandinp 
of  the  principle  on  which  the  question  had  been  decided^  Mr.  Benson  moved  in  the  Honse, 
when  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  was  taken  up,  to  amend  the  second  clause  :a 
the  bill  so  as  clearly  to  imply  the  power  of  removal  to  be  solely  in  the  President.  He  gave 
notice  that  if  he  should  succeed  in  this  he  would  move  to  strike  out  the  words  which  had 
"been  the  isubject  of  debate.  If  those  words  continued,  he  said,  the  power  of  removal  by  the 
President  might  hereafter  appear  to  be  exercised  by  virtae  of  a  legislative  grant  only,  and 
consequently  be  subjected  to  legislative  instability ;  when  he  was  well  satisfied  in  his  own 
mind  that  it  was  by  fair  construction  fixed  in  the  Constitution.  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Madison,  and  both  amendments  were  adopted. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  Marshall's  own  words  as  to  the  result  of  that  debate : 

As  the  bill  passed  into  a  law  it  has  ever  been  considered  as  a  full  expression  of  the  sense  ot 
the  legislature  on  this  important  part  of  the  American  Constitution. 

That  is  Marshall  to  whom  McLean  referred  in  his  dissenting  opinion ;  that  is 
his  own  language.  I  have  no  other  references  to  make  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Court  or  to  the  judges  of  that  court ;  but  while  I  am  upon  the  judicial  aspect  of 
the  question  allow  me  also  to  refer  you  to  the  opinion  of  Chancellor  Ken^  to  be 
found  in  1  Kent,  page  310.    There,  treating  of  the  act  of  1789,  he  says  : 

This  amounted  to  a  legislative  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
acquiesced  in  and  acted  upon  as  of  decisive  authority  in  the  case.  It  applies  equally  to 
evpry  other  o£Bcer  of  the  government  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate  whose  term  of 
duration  is  not  specially  declared.  It  is  supported  by  the  weighty  reason  that  the  subordi- 
nate offioera  in  tlie  executive  department  ought  to  hold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  head  of  thtU 
department,  because  be  is  invested  generally  with  the  executive  authority,  and  every  partici- 
pation in  that  authority  by  the  Senate  was  an  exception  to  a  general  principle,  and  ought 
to  be  taken  strictly.  The  President  is  the  great  responsible  officer  for  the  faithfal  execution 
of  the  law,  and  the  power  of  removal  was  incidental  to  that  duty,  and  might  often  be  requi- 
site to  fulfil  it. 

Senators,  you  observe  I  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  this  questioa 
at  the  time  in  the  court ;  I  give  you  two  utterances  from  the  bench  of  the  court  ; 
I  give  you  the  opinion  of  Marshall ;  I  give  you  the  opinion  of  Kent  upon  the 
point  whether,  doubtful  as  the  qustion  was,  it  had  been  interpreted  and  fixed  at 
the  time  they  gave  those  utterances.  Now,  let  me  refer  to  the  action  of  the 
executive  department. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  government  to  March  2,  1867,  this  has  been 
the  uniform  construction  and  practice  of  every  administration.  Washiugton 
approved  the  bill,  Adams's  vote  passed  it,  Jefferson  maintained  the  same  posi- 
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tion,  Madison  drew  the  bfll,  Monroe  and  Jackson  and  the  Presidents  that  fol- 
lowed them  all  maintained  the  same  constmctioni  and  every  President,  including 
J^eident  Lincoln,  tfarongh  all  onr  history  of  eighty  years  and  twenty  adminis- 
trations, maintained  this  construction  upon  the  question  of  where  the  power  of 
removal  is  lodged  t  Ohserve  the  judicial  department  every  time  its  voice  has 
been  heard  on  this  question,  from  the  foundation  of  the  government  until  now, 
as  far  as  it  has  expressed  itself,  has  a£S.rmed  that  the  power  is  lodged  by  the 
Constitution  in  the  President.  The  executive  department,  from  Washington, 
^who  put  his  name  to  the  bill  that  affirmed  it,  through  Adams,  who  helped  to 
pass  it,  and  Madison,  who  drew  it,  through  all  thf  Presidents  we  have  had  from 
the  very  start  of  the  government  under  the  Constitution  down  to  the  present 
hour,  every  one  has  acted  upon  this  construction  and  affirmed  this  practice  from 
the  beginning  until  now. 

I  now  take  you,  gentlemen,  into  the  legislative  department  of  the  government. 
The  first  Congress  assembled  under  the  present  Constitution  on  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1789.  The  Constitution  provided,  you  will  remember,  for  executive 
departments,  and  associated  them  with  the  President  as  counsellors  and  advisers. 
It  became  the  duty  of  this  Congress  to  organize  them.  Very  early  in  the  session 
Mr.  Boudinot  rose  in  his  place  and  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact 
that  the  executive  departments  under  the  old  confederation  had  come  to  an  end, 
that  it  was  necessar^  now  to  organize  new  and  corresponding  ones  under  the 
new  Constitution  ;  and  he  suggested  in  the  first  instance  that  before  they  legis- 
lated on  the  subject  they  should  in  debate  fix  the  principles  and  determine  the 
number  of  the  departments  which  it  was  necessary  to  create.  They  at  once 
entered  upon  the  subject,  and  they  agreed  to  establish  three  departments 

If  the  Senate  intends  to  go  into  recess,  I  would  be  pleased  if  it  would  do  so 

DOW. 

Mr.  CoxRLiiVO.  I  make  the  ordinary  motion. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to^  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  time  the 
Chief  Justice  resumed  the  chair  and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  Grobsbbck.  When  the  Senate  went  into  recess  it  will  be  remembered 
that  I  had  just  begun  to  present  the  condition  of  this  question  in  the  legislative 
department  of  the  government.  It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in 
the  first  session  that  was  held  under  the  Constitution.  Very  early  in  that  ses- 
sion Mr.  Boudinot,  of  New  Jersey,  rose  and  presented  the  question  for  con- 
sideration, and  expressed  his  desire,  as  I  have  intimated,  that  before  the  bills 
should  be  passed  the  House  should  settle  the  principles  upon  which  they  should  be 
constiiicted  and  the  number  of  departments  that  shoula  be  created.  Mr.  Madi- 
son moved  with  him  in  this  matter,  and  I  think  it  was  his  pen  that  drew  the 
bills  that  were  afterward  vitalized  into  the  laws  establishing  the  Departments  of 
Foreign  AfiPairs,  of  War,  and  of  the  Treasury.  I  need  scarcely  state  to  the 
senators  here  present,  who  must  all  of  them  have  examined  this  debate,  the 
principles  upon  which  those  bills  were  constructed  and  eventually  vitalized.  I 
mast  he  allowed,  however,  in  this  connection,  to  refer  to  the  argument  of  the 
manager  [Mr.  Boutwell]  on  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  which  he  undertakes 
to  state  the  results  which  were  reached  in  the  Congress  that  passed  these  laws, 
and  he  states  them  in  this  language : 

The  results  reached  by  the  Congress  of  1789  are  condusive  upon  the  following  points  : 
that  tbat  body  was  of  opinion  that  the  power  of  removal  was  not  in  the  President  absolutely, 
to  be  ezereised  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances ;  and  secondly,  that  daring  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate  the  power  of  removal  was  Tested  in  the  President  and  Senate,  to  be 
exercised  by  their  concurrent  action,  while  the  debate  and  the  votes  indicate  that  the  power 
of  the  President  to  remove  from  office  during  the  vacation  of  the  Senate  was,  at  best,  a 
doobtfiil  povrer  under  the  Constitution. 

I  must  be^llowed  also  to  express  my  astonishment  at  this  summing  up  of  the 
results  of  that  debate  in  1789.    I  have  read  to  you  the  language  of  John  Mar- 
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the  right  to  remove  him.    Allow  me  to  call  jorxr  attentioD,  therefore,  to  one 
Bection  of  this  law  in  which  the  question  is  presented : 


That  OTerj  {person  holding  anj  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appofaited  hjsnd  wxtkAr 
advice  and  consent  hf  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  apptnaled  to  aj 
such  office,  and  shall  become  duly  qnalifiea  to  act  therein,  is,  and  shall  be,  entitled  to  hAi 
sach  office  until  a  snocessor  shall  have  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duhr  qualified, 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided :  Provided,  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Trttt- 
ury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attorwj 
General  shall  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and  daring  the  term  of  the  PresldeDt  bj 
whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  sabjeot  to  jremoval  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  state  a  few  facts  hefore  we  ^proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  construction  of  this  section.  The  first  met  to  which  I  call  yoir 
attention  is  that  the  act  was  passed  on  the  2d  of  March,  1867.  I  further  caJl 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Stanton's  commission  is  dated  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1862.  It  is  a  commission  given  to  him  hy  President  Lincoln,  by  which 
he  was  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  '*  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  heing."  Mr.  Johs- 
son  hecAme  President  on  the  15th  of  April,  1865.  He  has  not  in  any  manDer 
commissioned  Mr.  Stanton.  Upon  these  facts,  senators,  I  claim  it  is  ekir 
that  Mr.  Stanton  is  not  protected  by  this  bill.  Let  us  inquire.  The  law  pro- 
posed to  grant  to  the  cabinet  officers,  as  they  are  called,  a  term  that  shall  last 
during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  were  appointed,  and  one  mont^ 
thereafter.  Mr.  Johnson  has  not  appointed  Mr.  Stanton.  He  was  appointed 
during  the  first  term  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was  not  appointed  at  all  daring  the 
current  presidential  term.  He  holds  his  office  by  a  commission  which  would 
send  him  through  administration  after  administration  until  it  is  recalled.  Now, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  language,  "he  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  tem 
of  the  President  by  whom  he  was  appointed  V  and  he  was  not  appointed  during 
the  present  term.  I  think  that  is  enough.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  that  simpie 
statement  settles  this  question. 

The  gentleman  has  said  this  is  Mr.  Lincoln's  term.  The  dead  have  no  own- 
ership in  office  or  estate  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Johnson  is  the  President  of  tbt 
United  States  with  a  term,  and  this  is  his  term.  But  it  would  make  no  differ- 
ence if  Mr.  Lincoln  were  living  to-day;  if  Mr.  Lincoln  were  the  PresideDt 
to-day,  he  could  remove  Mr.  Stanton.  Mr.  Lincoln  would  not  have  appointed 
him  during  this  term.  It  was  during  the  last  term  that  Mr.  Stanton  received 
his  appointment,  and  not  this ;  and  an  appointment  by  a  President  daring  one 
term,  by  the  operation  of  this  law  will  not  extend  the  appointee  through  another 
term  because  that  same  party  may  happen  to  be  re-elected  to  the  Presidency. 
Stanton,  therefore,  holds  under  his  commission,  and  not  under  the  law. 

Again,  senators,  his  tenure  of  office  cannot  be  extended  or  changed  from  his 
commission  to  the  law.  What  is  the  proposition  of  this  law  ?  Mr.  Stanton 
held,  before  its  passage,  '*  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  for  the  time 
being."  This  law  proposes  to  give  him,  in  place  of  a  term  at  pleasure,  a  term 
of  years  and  one  month  thereafter.  By  what  authority  can  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  extend  the  term  in  this  manner?  That  office  can  only  be 'held 
by  the  appointment  of  the  President.  His  nomination  and  his  appointment 
must  cover  the  whole  term  which  the  appointee  claims.  On  any  other  theoiy 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  might  extend  the  offices  of  persons  who  had 
been  appointed  indefinitely  through  years  and  years,  and  thus  defeat  the  con- 
stitutional provision  that  the  President  shall  nominate  and  shall  appoint  for  the 
office,  for  the  whole  term  of  the  office.  There  is  no  other  construction  that  can 
be  put  upon  it. 

And  in  this  view  of  it,  it  appears  to  me,  senators,  that  the  law  we  have  nnder 
consideration  cannot  be  made  to  apply  to  any  offices  which  were  occupied  at 
the  time  of  its  passage.    Take  the  case  of  a  general  office  held  at  pleasure* 
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them»  and  others  to  which  I  shall  refer  which  had  received  coDetruction,  and  in 
reference  to  which  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  they  were  interpretations 
of  the  Constitution,  acknowledging  the  power  to  be  loaged  in  the  President, 
andf  therefore,  it  was  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  conferred  by  express  grant. 
1  pass  on  to  the  Interior  Department,  created  in  March,  1849.  We  find  in 
that  law  Icuigoage  like  this.: 

Who  (the  Secretary)  shall  hold  his  office  by  the  same  tenure  and  receive  the  same 
salary  as  the  Secretanes  of  the  other  departments. 

Under  that  language,  also,  he  was  removable  at  pleasure.  He  held  his  office 
by  the  same  tenure  as  the  other  Secretaries,  and^  could  be  removed  in  the  same 
way. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  seventh  department,  if  I  may  call  it  that, 
the  Attorney  General's  Department.  That  office  was  established  on  the  24th 
day  of  September,  1789,  and  in  tlie  law  establishing  it  there  is  not  one  word 
said  upon  the  subject  of  removal  or  vacancy.  The  law  is  as  silent  as  the 
grave ;  and  yet,  under  the  interpretation  given  to  these  laws  from  the  beginning 
until  now,  the  Attorney  General  has  taken  his  commission  **  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  President  for  the  time  being,"  and  has  been  subject  to  removal  by  the 
President,  just  as  any  other  of  the  heads  of  these  executive  departments. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  legislation  establishing  the  seven  executive 
departments,  ranging  from  1789  down  to  1849,  a  period  of  sixty  years.  But 
this  is  not  all.  I  might  cite  you  to  numberless  other  offices,  assistants  to  these, 
revenue  officers,  postmasters,  and  I  know  not  what,  established  all  through  this 
period  from  Congress  to  Congress,  with  different  terms ;  some  at  pleasure,  some 
for  a  fixed  term  unless  sooner  removed,  some  indefinitely ;  and  yet  all  regarded 
ss  removable  by  the  President  under  phraseology  like  this. 

Now,  what  shall  we  say  of  all  this  legislation  ?  I  began  with  the  First  Con- 
gress that  met  under  the  Constitution ;  1  come  down  with  you  to  the  Thirty- 
Ninth  Congress  that  passed  the  civil-tenure  act ;  and  I  point  you,  by  the  way, 
from  Congress  to  Congress,  to  laws  that  were  passed  by  these  Congresses  affirm- 
ing-—every  law  of  this  kind  being  an  affirmance — the  construction  that  was 
started  in  1789,  that  the  power  of  removal  was  lodged  by  the  Constitution  in 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  I  say  here  by  virtue  of  imperfect  exam- 
ination myself,  but  of  information  upon  which  I  rely,  that  if  you  were  to  gather 
the  laws  of  Congress  from  1789  to  March,  1867,  which  expressly  affirms  this 
construction,  they  would  average  some  two  or  three  to  every  Congress. 

Now,  how  stands  the  question?  What  have  we?  Here  is  a  question  of 
constitutional  interpretation.  I  beg  the  Senate  to  obsei*ve  that  these  laws 
which  I  have  read  are  in  force  ;  they  are  constitutional  interpretations.  The 
civil  tenure  act  of  1867  may  be  in  force.  That,  too,  is  constitutional  interpre- 
tation. Now,  we  come  to  the  question  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  President  in 
that  condition  of  legislation.  Every  department  of  the  government  had  been, 
down  to  March,  1867,  of  that  opinion;  all  the  Presidents,  the  Supreme  Couit 
to  the  extent  I  have  stated,  and  every  Congress.  I  probably  ought  to  modify 
that  statement,  but  there  were  some  seventy  or  eighty  laws  upon  this  subject 
between  1789  and  1867  affirming  the  same  doctrine  by  the  form  in  which  they 
acknowledged  the  power  of  removal.  All  this  occurred ;  this  was  the  condition 
of  the  question ;  and  now  I  submit  it  to  you,  senators.  The  law  of  March, 
1867,  is  constitutional  interpretation;  all  these  other  laws  are  constitutional 
interpretation.  May  not  human  reason  pause  here  7  May  not  human  judgment 
doubt  ?  What  is  the  condition  of  the  question  7  All  the  Presidents,  every 
revered  name  that  ever  filled  the  office,  affirming  this  doctrine ;  the  Supreme 
Court  uttering  itself  upon  this  doctrine ;  thirty-eight  Congresses  affirming  this 
doctrine ;  this  on  one  side,  and  one  Congress  on  the  other.  May  not  human 
reason  pause  ?  May  not  human  judgment  doubt  f  With  this  great  prepon- 
derauce  of  testimony  and  of  construction  running  through  a  period  of  nearlj 
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eight  J  years,  was  il  crinunal  to  stand  with  this  great  mass  of  precedents  around 
him  and  belieye  as  the  thirtjreight  Congresses  had  believed,  as  all  the  Presi* 
dents  had  believed,  as  all  that  had  gone  before  him  had  believed ;  was  it 
criminal,  I  say,  that  he,  too,  believed  in  that  way,  and  thonght  that  it  was  a 
proT^r  case,  it  being  simply  a  question  of  constitutional  interpretation,  to  pass 
to  that  tribunal  which  has  a  right  higher  than  the  Executive  and  higher  thna 
Congress  upon  the  subject  of  interpretation  ? 

Do  you  believe,  senators — this  is  the  question  which  I  desire  to  propound  to 
you — ^that  Andrew  Johnson  at  the  time  I  have  refenred  to  honestly  thought  that 
the  Constitutioa' lodged  this  power  of  removal  in  the  hands  of  the  President  ? 
Look  back  upon  what  he  had  before  him  upon  which  to  form  the  opinion,  and  I 
put  again  the  question  to  you,  do  you  believe  he  honestly  thought  it  was  sot 
1  our  law  was  before  him ;  these  otiber  laws  were  before  him  ;  and  what  did  he 
propose  to  do  1  Just  this :  to  take  up  your  law  as  it  was  and  go  to  that  tribu* 
nal  that  could  inform  him  finally  and  effectually  how  the  question  stood. 

But  what,  senators,  shall  be  the  effect  upon  the  very  question,  admitting  it 
as  an  original  question  to  be  one  of  doubt,  of  this  long  line  of  iuteipretation  ia 
every  department  of  the  government  t  I  read  you  the  rule  that  a  long  and 
uniform  interpretation  makes  a  fixed  interpretation.  A  long  and  uniform  inter- 
pretation, say  for  seventy  years,  of  a  doubtful  question  under  the  Constitution, 
would  remove  the  doubt.  What  rule  shall  we  apply  1  We  are  now  upon  the 
subject  of  a  power  not  expressed,  and  yet  we  want  stability  in  reference  to  these 
powers  just  as  much  as  if  they  were  expressed.  Stare  decisis^  that  is  the  rule ; 
and  without  it  your  government  has  no  stability  whatever.  Can  you  fix  the 
interpretation  of  one  of  these  powers  by  construction  ?  When  shall  it  be  accom- 
plished ?  In  five  hundred  years  ?  I  think  you  would  all  say  that.  In  four 
nuhdred  years  ?  I  think  you  would  all  agree  to  that.  In  two  hundred  years  ? 
Yes.  In  one  hundred  ?  Well,  it  had  run  on  this  very  question  soventy-e^it 
years  of  the  histoiy  of  the  United  States ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  its  political 
existence.  Stare  deeisif,  if  we  are  to  have  any  stability  in  reference  to  our  Con- 
stitution. There  is  not  one-half  of  it  written.  Stare  decUis  is  the  rule  that 
has  preserved  the  English  government,  that  has  no  written  constitution.  In  this 
rule  it  has  found  firm  anchorage  through  century  after  century  and  through  revo- 
lution after  revolution.  Are  we  to  have  any  stabilitv  whatever  in  our  institu- 
tion? Stare  decisis  is  the  rule  we  must  adopt  and  adhere  to ;  and  on  this  rule 
this  question  stands. 

The  thirty-uinth  Congress  alone — very  solitary  in  the  midst  of  all  this  airay — 
has  given  its  interpretation  to  the  Constitution.  Was  it  any  better  than  that  cl 
1789?  Say  it  was  as  good;  I  do  not  propose  to  institute  any  comparison;  I 
do  not  say  that  it  was  not  just  ats  dispassionate,  just  as  cool,  in  just  Wi  good  a 
condition  as  the  other ;  but  it  was  no  better  than  the  Congresses  which  pre- 
ceded it. 

And  this  brings  me  now  to  the  question  :  Is  this  Senate  prepared  to  drag  a 
President  in  here  and  convict  him  of  crime  because  he  believed  as  every  other 
President  believed»  as  the  Supreme  Court  believed,  as  thirty-eight  of  the  thirty- 
nine  Congresses  believed  ?  That  is  the  question.  Senators,  that  is  the  state 
of  the  question,  and  in  the  condition  of  Andrew  Johnson  you  can  find  no  crimi- 
nality in  what  he  did.  I  have  put  the  question  to  myself,  putting  myself  in  his 
place,  with  the  views  which  I  entertain  of  the  President's  duty,  not  to  lie  down 
with  his  hand  on  his  mouth,  and  his  mouth  in  the  dust  before  Congress,  but  to 
stand  up  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  nation  whose  wails  are  the  shores  of  a 
great  continent,  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  his  department.  He  shall  execute 
your  laws ;  he  shall  execute  even  the  doubtful  laws  ;  but  when  you  bring  to 
him  a  question  like  this,  when  he  has  all  this  precedent  behind  him  and  around 
him,  all  these  voices  sounding  in  his  ears,  as  to  what  is  the  right  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution,  and  only  oi^^e  the  other  way,  I  say  you  are  going  too  hx  to 
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undertake  to  brand  him  with  criminality  because  he  proposed  to  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  ascertain  how  it  is.  To  go  there  is  peaceable,  is  constitu- 
tional, is  lawful.     What  is  that  tribunal  there  for  ?     For  this  very  purpose. 

I  did  not  state  the  entire  case  in  what  I  have  said.  I  should  have  referred 
yon  also  to  the  President's  care,  to  the  proprieties  of  his  conduct  in  lefer- 
ence  to  consulting  those  who,  by  long  usage,  are  the  advisers  and  councillors 
of  the  President.  You  shut  out  many  of  those  inquiries.  You  would  not 
bear  from  the  defence  upon  these  questions.  Suppose  this:  suppose  it  to 
have  been  brought  to  your  attention,  senators,  that  upon  a  question  of  mo- 
ment like  this,  a  serious  question  in  which  you  yourselves  were  interested,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  disregarded  all  the  usages  that  had  prevailed 
ID  the  conduct  of  the  administration  among  other  Presidents,  turned  his  back 
upon  his  cabinet,  held  no  consultations,  but  going  alone  in  wilfulness  and  dis- 
regard of  those  around  him,  did  the  act ;  it  would  have  been  a  sorry  thing  for 
President  Johnson  if  that  proof  could  have  been  mode  upon  him;  and  yet  the 
fact  that  he  could  prove  just  the  contrary  was  shut  out.  Is  not  that  a  matter 
to  be  considered  in  determining,  not  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  but 
upon  the  question  of  guilt,  for  that  is  the  question  we  have  before  this  tribunal  ? 

Now,  wnat  was  Mr.  JohnBon's  condition  ?  He  had  a  cabinet  officer  who  was 
unfriendly  to  him,  personally  and  politically.  All  the  confidential  relations 
between  them  were  broken  up.  l^hat  cabinet  officer  himself  tells  you,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Congress,  dated  as  late  as  4th  of  February — I  read  from  page  235  nf  the 
proceedings — that  "  he  has  had  no  correspondence  with  the  President  since  the 
12th  of  August  last,*  "  and  he  further  says  that  since  he  resumed  the  duties  of 
the  office  he  has  continued  to  discharge  them  **  without  any  personal  or  written 
communication  with  the  President ;''  and  he  adds  : 

No  orders  have  been  issued  irom  this  department  in  the  name  of  the  President,  with  my 
knowledge,  and  I  have  received  no  orders  from  him. 

It  thus  appears  that  this  cabinet  officer  was  really  a  new  Executive,  repu- 
diating the  President,  having  no  official  communication  with  him,  and  proposing 
to  have  none ;  administering  the  duties  of  his  department  without  recognizing  even 
the  President's  name — his  enemy.  I  will  not  canvass  the  merits  of  these  officers  ; 
but  the  relation  of  confid^ce  was  gone  which  you  will  acknowledge  should  exist ; 
for  it  not  un^quently  happens,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  you  ask  for  what 
takes  place  in  those  cabinet  consnltations  if  the  President  is  willing  to  remove 
the  seal  of  secrecy ;  I  think  such  a  request  as  that  has  been  made  within  six 
months  from  the  lower  house,  if  not  from  the  upper ;  but  we  know  this,  that  it 
is  a  confidential  relation,  and  that  when  the  confidence  is  gone  the  relation  is 
destroyed.  That  was  the  President's  condition.  Here  was  a  cabinet  officer. 
In  fact,  who  was  a  sort  of  Executive  running  the  office  in  his  own  name,  not 
even  proposing  to  communicate  with  the  President.  In  this  condition  of  things 
Mr.  Johnson  found  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  he  communicated  it  to  General  Sher- 
man, to  make  a  change  in  that  department.  Let  me  refer  to  General  Sherman's 
langQs^e  on  that  subject.  General  Sherman  says  on  page  519,  in  answer  to  a 
question  that  was  put  to  him : 

I  intended  to  be  very  precise  and  very  short ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  necessary  to  state 
what  I  began  to  state,  that  the  President  told  me  that  the  relations  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Stanton,  and  between  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  were  such  that  he 
conld  not  execute  the  office  which  he  filled  as  President  of  the  United  States  without  making 
provision  ad  interim  for  that  office ;  that  he  had  the  right  under  the  law ;  he  claimed  to  have 
the  ri^ht,  and  his  purpose  was  to  have  the  office  administered  in  the  interest  of  the  army 
and  of  the  country ;  and  he  offered  me  the  office  in  that  view.  He  did  not  state  to  me  then 
thai  bis  purpose  was  to  bring  it  to  the  court  directly,  but  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  office 
administered  properly  in  the  interest  of  the  army  and  of  the  whole  country. 

That  was  the  condition  of  things.  Here  was,  a  cabinet  officer  who  refused  all 
intercourse.  Observe,  senators,  1  do  not  intend  to  go  into  any  inquiry  as  to 
right  or  wrong,     I  merely  state  the  naked  fact.    He  refused  all  intercourse* 
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He  carried  on  the  department  vithont  commnnication  with  the  President ;  a 
Bort  of  secondary  execntive.  The  unity  of  the  cabinet  was  gone.  In  that  con- 
dition of  things  the  President  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  as  Chief  Magistrate  to  mako 
a  change  in  that  department.  I  see  before  me  here  this  afcernooa  more  than 
one-man  who,  if  he  were  in  that  executive  chair,  would  not  tolerate  such  a  con- 
dition of  things  in  his  cabinet.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  administer  the  exec- 
utive part  of  the  government  with  division  and  wrangliog  and  controversy  and 
want  of  confidence  between  all  the  members  of  it ;  and  in  this  necessity  it  was 
that  Mr.  Johnson  moved  to  procure  a  change  in  that  department.  That  was 
the  case,  his  own  case,  a  case  pressing  upon  him,  not  sought ;  and  in  executing 
the  duty,  as  he  conceived  it  to  be,  to  effect  that  change  he  came  in  conflict  with 
this  law,  and  proposed  to  have  its  constitutional  validity  tested. 

But,  says  the  gentleman,  [Mr.  Bout  well,]  he  did  not  I  answer  that  he  did. 
The  petition  for  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  prepared ;  and  if  these  proceedings 
had  not  been  instituted  it  would  have  been  filed.  But  how  would  he  have  bedii 
laughed  at,  how  would  he  have  been  ridiculed,  if  he  were  now  conducting  in  the 
Supreme  Court  proceedings  on  qw?  toarranto,  a  termination  of  which  could  be 
reached  by  no  possibility  for  about  a  year,  when  at  the  time  this  thing  was  inau- 
gurated it  was  reported  that  he  was  to  be  impeached  and  evicted  within  tea, 
twenty,  or  thirty  days  I  The  case  was  brought  here.  He  did  prepare,  but  he 
had  no  opportunity  to  put  it  to  a  constitution^  test.  Mr.  Stanton  brought  a  suit 
against  Mr.  Lorenzo  Thomas.  He  had  him  arrested.  There  was  the  opportu- 
nity. By  reason  of  that  he  could  reach  the  decision  instantly,  and  how  the 
President  snatched  at  it ;  and  how  it  was  snatched  away  from  him  that  he  might 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  1  So  that 
the  President  stands  fairly  on  this  question. 

Talk  of  force  here !  Where  is  the  force  ?  '  Where  is  even  one  single  bitter 
personal  interview  in  all  this  transaction  ?  Not  a  quarrel  of  words  anywhere. 
And  this  is  the  performance  of  the  Executive  who  started  off  to  take  possession  of 
one  of  the  departments  under  his  charge  by  force  !  Well,  senators,  we  have 
force  in  the  pictures  that  might  easily  be  drawn  of  the  termination  of  d>ts 
transaction.  Force  is  exhibited,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  in  that  cordiid 
embrace  of  Thomas  and  Stanton,  when  the  one  stood  with  his  arm  arouad  the 
other,  and  ran  his  fingers  affectionately  through  his  silver  locks.  That  is  the 
force,  the  concentration  of  *' force,  intimidation,  and  threats !"  And  that  is  about 
all  you  can  make  of  it. 

We  offered  to  bring  in  here  the  cabinet  to  testify  as  to  what  their  advice 
was  upon  that  subject,  and  you  would  not  hear  that.  Althongh  it  was  rtt 
gesta,  if  there  were  such  a  thing  to  be  found  in  any  transaction,  although 
they  had  consulted  upon  this  very  question,  although  their  words  were  deed^ 
yet  you  would  not  hoar  them ;  you  shut  their  mouths,  and  remitted  as  to 
the  man  from  Delaware  and  the  empty  utterances  and  boastings  of  Lorenao 
Thomas.  What  great  truth-searchers  are  these  managers  in  this  case  !  They 
want  us  to  find  force,  to  find  this  evil  intent  in  the  utterances  of  this  man  from 
Delaware  and  in  the  idle  conversations  at  an  evening  reception,  or  a  midaigfat 
masquerade,  of  a  man  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority ;  and  yet  ^ey  will  not 
hear  the  deliberations,  the  consultations  that  are  held  upon  this  very  question, 
when  the  transaction  is  hot  in  the  mind  of  the  party  who  is  about  to  perform  it. 
There  is  no  rescuing  this  trial  from  the  manifest  imperfection  of  the  testimony 
on  that  point. 

Now,  what  was  the  President's  purpose  ?  Why  did  the  President — I  pot 
the  question  to  myself  while  this  matter  was  in  progress-^appoint — ^noy  it  is  not 
an  appointment — why  did  he  give  this  letter  of  authority  to  Loxenso  Thomas  / 
He  had  to  do  it,  senators ;  there  was  no  other  way  he  could  adopt  by  which  he 
could  put  the  case  in  condition  to  test  the  law.  If  he  had  nominated  to  yoo, 
the  office  would  have  remained  in  the  exact  condition  in  which  it  was  wiihonia 
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nomination ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary,  by  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  to 
get  some  one  who  conld  represent  the  government  on  that  question;  and  that 
ivas  the  whole  pnrpose  of  it.  What  was  his  intention  in  all  these  movements  ? 
Jast  to  get  rid  of  this  defiant,  nnfriendlj  Secretary.  Allow  me  to  use  this 
expression  without  conveying  any  personal  censure ;  but  that  was  the  relation 
in  wbich  he  stood  to  the  President. 

What  did  he  do  1  In  the  first  place  he  applied  to  General  Grant ;  and  the 
lionorable  manager  had  the  assurance  to  interpret  that  as  a  mischievous  move- 
ment— selecting  a  man  whom  the  country  delights  to  honor,  in  whom  it  has  the 
utmost  confidence ;  ay,  in  whom  the  gentleman  himself  intends  to  express,  ere 
loDg,  still  greater  confidence.  Selecting  such  a  man  as  that  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  mischievous  transaction. 

What  next  f  The  very  next  step  he  took  was,  not  to  get  a  dangerous  man, 
not  to  get  a  man  in  whom  you  had  no  confidence.  The  next  man  was  General 
Sherman.    Who  dare  charge  wickedness  or  bad  purpose  upon  such  movements  ? 

What  next  ?  General  Sherman  woidd  not  take  it.  Did  the  President  run 
then  after  somebody  that  was  mischievous,  somebody  that  would  excite  your 
apprehensions,  and  give  reason  to  fear  that  mischief  might  come  out  of  the  move- 
ment ?  No.  The  next  application  was  to  Major  General  Thomas.  It  seems 
that  the  President  picked  out  the  three  men  of  all  others  in  the  nation  who 
should  command  your  favor  in  regai'd  to  the  purposes  he  had  in  view.  No ; 
yon  cannot  make  his  conduct  mischievous.  He  had  one  purpose,  and  that  was 
to  change  that  War  Department,  and  it  would- have  delighted  him  to  make  the 
change  and  to  put  there  permanently  any  competent  man  whom  yon  would 
select;  anything  to  get  rid  of  the  poisoned  condition  of  his  cabinet,  and  that  he 
might  have  unity  and  peace  restored  to  it. 

Bat,  say  the  gentlemen,  he  executed  this  law  in  other  respects ;  he  changed 
the  forms  of  his  commissions ;  he  reported  suspensions  under  this  law.  So  he 
did ;  and,  senators,  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  facts  in  this  case.  He  did  not  take 
up  this  law  and  tear  it  to  pieces.  That  is  lawlessness.  He  did  not  trample  it 
under  his  feet  That  is  lawlessness.  He  took  it  up  to  have  it  interpreted  in 
the  case  that  pressed  upon  him  individually,  and  in  all  other  respects  he  exe- 
cuted it  without  the  surrender  of  his  own  convictions.  It  was  said  in  the  sus- 
pension of  Mr.  Stanton,  for  instance,  that  he  acted  under  your  law.  He  did. 
I  can  adjust  that  suspension  to  the  terms  of  your  law ;  I  can  adjust  it  also  to  his 
owu  views ;  and  instead  of  seizing  upon  that  as  a  subject  of  censure,  I  tell  you 
it  was  an  overture  from  the  President,  I  know,  to  get  out  of  this  difficulty,  and 
to  conciliate  yon  in  the  hope  that  vou  would  relieve  and  let  him  have  a  cabinet 
such  as  any  of  you 'would  demand  if  you  were  in  his  place. 

Look  at  that  suspension ;  look  at  the  message  of  suspension.  He  tells  you, 
'*My  cabinet — and  Mr.  Stanton  is  the  most  emphatic  of  all  of  them — believe 
this  law  is  unconstitutional."  Mr.  Stanton  was  the  one  who  was  selected,  as  he 
tells  you  in  the  letter,  to  draw  the  veto.  I  wish  he  had  not  had  a  lame  arm, 
and  he  could  have  drawn  it.  It  would  have  been  sharper  than  the  one  you 
received.  But  he  tells  you  in  that  act  of  suspension  what  his  views  were 
about  the  law.  He  goes  on  a^d  tells  you  further,  in  that  very  message, 
*'  We  had  this  matter  up  in  cabinet  meeting ;  one  of  the  Secretaries  appointed 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  said  it  did  not  apply  to  him,  or  to  any  one  of  those  who  held 
orer  from  the  previous  term,  and  there  was  no  dissent."  All  those  opinions 
were  in  his  mind.  He  communicated  them  in  the  very  message  where  you  say 
he  surrendered  himself  utterly  to  the  terms  of  the  tenure-of-civil-office  bill.  He 
did  all  that ;  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  has  not  rushed  into  heedless  and  reck- 
less controversy  with  the  law,  but  has  suffered  it  to  be  executed  until  the  ques- 
tion of  its  constitutionality  is  in  some  way  determined. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  believe-^I  have  been  sitting  here  and  listening  to 
the  evidence  presented  in  this  case  for  a  long  time  and  reading  more  or  less 
14  I  p_Vol.  ii 
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abont  it,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  eame  to  the  eondonon  that,  when  aT 
thei&e  matten  were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  understood,  tbey  ooald  cohtics 
the  President  of  criminality  lor  what  he  has  done.  There  is  no  force.  Who? 
18  it  ?  Where  is  the  threat  ?  Where  is  the  intimidation  7  Nowhere.  He  did 
try  to  get  into  the  courts.  That  we  know.  He  did  his  best  to  get  t&ere ;  ns 
after  a  case  by  which  he  eonld  have  carried  it  there.  Where  is  lus  cnminidiitj: 
Is  he  criminal  beeanse  he  did  not  surrender  the  convictions  of  his  mind  on  lie 
conetitntionality  of  the  act  of  Mardi  2,  1867  ?  So  was  General  Washingtso 
criminal ;  so  was  Adams  crimmal.  The  yoices  of  all  these  Presidents  sustain 
him ;  the  voices  of  all  the  Congresses  behind  him  sustain  him ;  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  government  sustuns  him  in  the  position  which  he  took.  How,  then, 
can  you  find  criminality  in  his  conduct  t 

But  I  win  hurry  on  to  the  second  question.  Let  us  go  back  a  moment  before 
I  go  forward.  Return  with  me  for  an  instant  to  the  end  of  that  brief  ezaa- 
ination  which  I  made  of  the  right  construction  of  the  tenure-of-civil-offiee  act 
I  told  you  then  that  if  Stanton  were  not  included  the  first  eight  articles  of  tbis 
inlpeachment  substantially  fell ;  and,  even  if  he  were  included,  there  oould  be 
no  criminality  if  the  President  acted  upon  a  question  of  law  under  the  advice 
of  the  Attorney  Greneral,  who  was  officially  designated  for  the  very  purpose  of 
giving  him  that  advice.  So  that  from  that  point  of  view  the  great  poriion  of 
the  case  falls.  I  have  been  examining  it,  howev^,  in  this  other  aspect.  Sup- 
pose Stanton  were  under  the  law  and  we  had  not  observed  it.  I  then  preeeoted 
the  question,  where  is  the  power  of  removal  lodged?  Although  you  have  your 
own  opinions,  senators,  upon  the  question,  differing  from  that  of  the  PresideDt 
I  see  around  me  gentlemen  who  argued  upon  it  ably.  There  is  yet  the  other 
question  which  I  have  presented,  and  which  must  be  met ;  and  will  yoo,  can 
you,  condemn  as  criminal  the  President  because  with  such  light  as  he  had  he 
thought  differently,  and  acted  as  I  have  described  7 

1  come  now  to  the  next  question,  about  the  ad  interim  appointment ;  and  I 
beg  you  to  observe  that  if  you  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  President 
had  the  right  to  make  an  ad  interim  appointment,  then  there  is  a  great  ship- 
wreck of  this  impeachment;  it  nearly  all  tumbles  into  ruin.  I  beg  you  agaio, 
when  you  come  to  examine  these  articles,  to  see  how  many  of  them  are  built 
upon  the  two  facts,  the  removal  of  Stanton  and  the  ad  interim  letter  given  to 
Thomas.  Now,  had  he  the  right  to  make  that  temporary  appointment  ?  He 
made  it  under  the  act  of  February  13,  1795.     Allow  me  to  read  it : 

That  in  case  of  Tacancj  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasniy,  o: 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War,  or  of  any  officer  of  either  of  the  said  depart* 
ments  whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  duties 
of  their  said  respective  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
case  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize  any  person  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed  or  such  vaeaocj 
be  filled :  Provided,  That  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  supplied,  in  manner  aforesaid,  for  a  Umgex 
term  than  six  months. 

Yon  will  be  pleased  to  observe  that  all  possible  conditions  of  the  departments 
requiring  temporary  supply  are  expressed  nnder  the  single  word  "  vacancy." 
It  covers  removal ;  it  covers  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office ;  it  covers  a 
resignation ;  it  covers  absence ;  it  covers  sickness ;  it  covers  every  possible  con- 
dition of  the  department  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  ad  interim  to  supply  the 
service.  This  law  was  passed  February  13,  1795.  There  has  been  another  act 
passed,  partly  covering  the  same  ground,  under  the  date  of  February  20,  1S6^- 
The  question  is  now,  does  the  act  of  February  20,  1363,  repeal  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1795  ? 

Senators,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  rules  of  interpretatioa  in 
reference  to  statutes  before  I  compare  diese. 

1.  The  law  does  not  favor  repeals  by  implication.    Again,  if  statutes  can  be 
construed  together  they  are  to  stand.    Further,  a  latter  statote,  in  order  to 
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T«peal  a  former  one  by  implication,  mast  fully  embrace  the  wbole  subject-matter 
of  it.  Still  again,  to  e£Eect  an  entire  repeal,  all  the  provisions  of  the  previous 
statute,  the  whole  subject-matter  of  it,  must  be  covered. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Suppose  the  reach  of  a  statute  extended  from  myself  to 
yonder  door,  if  I  might  illustrate  it  in  that  way ;  if.  a  subsequent  statute  were 
passed  which  reached  half  way,  it  would  repeal  as  much  of  the  former  statute 
as  it  overlaid  and  leave  the  balance  in  force.  What  lies  beyond  is  legislative 
"wiU,  still  unrecalled,  and  is  just  as  binding  as  the  new  statute. 

Now  we  come  to  the  comparison  of  these  statutes.  The  statute  of  1795  I 
iMiveread.  The  statute  o£  February  20,  18G3,  (12  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  656,) 
provides  for  the  case  of  "  death,  resignation,  absence  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, or  sickness."  Death,  resignation,  absence,  and  sickness,  are  the  only 
eases  covered  by  this  statute.  There  are  two  cases  that  are  not  provided  for  by 
it,  and  they  are  covered  by  the  statute  of  1795-*removal,  expiration  of  term. 
We  are  advised  by  this  simple  statement  that  the  reach  of  the  statute  of  1795 
w^as  beyond  that  of  the  statute  of  February  20, 1863,  and  so  much  as  lies  out- 
side, beyoud  the  latter  statute,  is  still  valid  legislative  will  by  all  fair  rules  upon 
the  subject  of  the  repeal  of  statutes. 

With  these  few  remarks  upon  that  subject  I  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
ad  interim  question,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  consider  it  very  briefly.  From  the- 
fonndation  of  the  government,  as  you  have  been  advioed  by  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Ourtis]  and  others,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  government  to  provide  for  tnese 
ad  interim  necessities.  They  are  not  appointments.  No  commission  g^es. 
There  is  no  commission  issued  under  the  seal  of  the  United  States  in  such  cases. 
There  is  a  mere  letter  of  authority.  Such  appointees  are  not  considered  as 
filling  the  office.  I  will  state  a  case  to  illustrate  the  character  Qf  an  ad  interim 
appointment  and  the  hold  it  takes  upon  the  office.  When  Mr.  Upsher  was  killed 
in  1844  an  ad  interim  appointment  was  made  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  that  accident,  and  soon  afterward  the  President  nominated  to  the  Senate  a 
gentleman  to  fill  the  place  permanently. 

When  he  made  that  nomination  he  nominated  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Upshur,  deceased,  not  even  noticing  the  ad  interim  appointee.  That  fairly 
illustrates  the  condition  of  an  ad  interim  occupant  of  an  office.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  government  from  the  beginning  to  furnish  these  supplies  to  the- 
necessities  of  the  departments  for  sickness,  for  absence,  for  resignation,  for  any 
of  these  causes.  An  officer  at  the  head  of  a  department  dies ;  the  President 
may  wish  to  appoint  some  one  at  a  distance ;  he  may  wish  to  inquire  before  he 
finally  selects  the  person  who  is  to  fill  the  place.  He  waits,  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  department — say  the  Treasury  Department,  and  others  I  might  name- 
must  be  carried  on,  and  the  ad  interim  appointee  steps  in  and  carries  it  on. 
This  occurs  just  as  well  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  as  in  the  recess.  There 
is  not  one  particle  of  difference  between  a  session  and  a  recess  in  the  application- 
of  this  policy.  The  law  makes  no  difference.  Take  the  law  of  February  20^ 
1863 ;  it  does  not  say  in  the  recess  you  may  act,  bat  at  any  time,  according  to- 
the  necessity,  you  may  act.    That  is  the  rule. 

Now,  senators,  I  will  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  by  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  ad  interim  appointments  that  have  been  made  during  the  session  of  heads 
of  departments.  In  the  first  place  I  give  you  the  case  of  Mr.  Nelson,  who  was> 
appointed  ad  interim  Secretary  of  State  during  the  session  of  the  Senate.  I 
give  you  the  case  of  General  Scott,  who  was  appointed  ad  interim  Secretary  of 
War  during  the  session  of  the  Senate.  I  give  you  the  case  of  Mr.  Moses  Kelly,, 
who  was  appointed  ad  interim  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Department  during  the- 
session  of  the  Senate.  I  give  you  the  case  of  Mr.  Holt,  who  was  appointed: 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim;  but  I  intend  to 
linger  a  little  at  the  case  of  Mr.  Holt  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  espe- 
cially to  that  case,  for  it  is  worthy  of  especial  attention  and  consideration.    The 
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case  is  presented  in  a  message  communicated  to  the  Senate  by  PresideDt  Bo- 
cbanan  on  the  15th  of  January,  1861,  which  has  been  put  in  evidence  and  wiB 
be  found  on  page  583  of  our  proceedings.    I  will  read  the  message : 

Te  the  Satute  of  the  United  States  : 

In  compliance  with  the  resolalion  of  the  Senate,  passed  on  the  10th  instant,  requesLbg 
me  to  inform  that  body,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  "  whether  John  B.  FlojJ, 
whose  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  the  6th  (^  Marck 
1857,  still  continues  to  hold  said  office,  and  if  not,  when  and  how  said  office  bocame  Ywtmm: 
and  further  to  inform  the  Senate  how  and  by  whom  the  duties  of  said  office  aro  ooiir  da- 
charged  ;  and  if  an  appointment  of  an  acting  or  nrovisional  Secretary  of  War  has  been  made, 
how,  when,  and  by  what  authority  it  was  so  made,  and  why  the  fact  of  said  appointment  bw^ 
not  been  communicated  to  the  Senate,*'  I  have  to  inform  the  Senate  that  John  B.  Floyd,  tbe 
late  Secretary  of  the  War  Department^  resigned  that  office  on  the  29th  day  of  Deoenber  iadk 
and  that  on  the  1st  day  of  January  instant  Joseph  Holt  was  authorized  by  me  to  peifogmthr 
duties  of  the  said  office  until  a  successor  should  be  appointed  or  the  vacancy  filled.  Uadfr 
this  authority  the  duties  of  the  War  Department  have  been  performed  by  Mr.  Holt  from  tk 
day  last  mentioned  to  the  present  time. 

I  call  your  attention,  senators,  to  this  case  especially,  for  this  single  reasoi, 
and  it  is  important :  the  Senate  itself  took  the  matter  under  consideration,  and 
inquired  of  the  President  what  he  had  done,  why  he  had  done  it,  and  by  what 
authority  he  had  done  it.  In  other  words',  in  the  case  of  Holt  the  Senate  went 
into  an  actual  investigation  of  the  question,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  linger 
upon  it.  The  Senate  asked  the  President,  "  Why  did  you  do  it,  and  why  dU 
you  not  report  to  us?''  Full  inquiry  was  made  by  the  Senate  in  that  case  into 
this  ad  interim  question,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  replied  as  follows : 

The  power  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  government  by  means  of  a  provisional  appoial- 
ment  when  a  vacancy  occurs  is  expressly  given  by  the  act  of  February  ]3,  1795,  wh»^ 
enacts  **  that  in  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj, 
or  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War,  or  any  officer  of  either  of  the  said  depart- 
ments, whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head  thereof,  wherebv  they  cannot  perform  the  diitie< 
ef  their  said  respective  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  case 
he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize  any  person  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  perfons 
•  the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed  or  such  vacancy  be 
.  filled :  Protided,  That  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  supplied  in  manner  aforesaid  for  a  longcf 
period  than  six  months." 

He  replies  that  he  did  it  under  the  law  of  1795,  senators  will  observe.  He 
.  communicated  that  fact  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  received  his  commuziieatioD 
and  were  satisfied.  That  is  good  res  adjudicate  on  this  question.  The  Senate 
took  up  on  that  occasion  this  identical  question  of  ad  interim  appointments 
.during  the  session,  investigated  it  thoroughly,  received  Mr.  Buchanan's  r^plj 
that  .he  did  it  under  the  very  law  under  which  we  acted,  and  the  Senate  con- 
curred. There  was  no  censure.  If  the  Senate  did  not  censure  that  act,  will 
they  dr^g  President  Johnson  here  as  a  criminal  and  brand  him  with  crime  for 
his  act?  I  think  not  The  cases  are  identical.  You  cannot  discrimioatf 
between  them.  Both  were  done  under  the  same  law,  both  done  during  tli^ 
session,  both  exactly  alike.  The  one  was  not  censured.  Shall  the  oilier  be 
made  the  ground  of  criminal  condemnation  of  President  Johnson  ? 

I  proceed  now  to  glance  at  the  Emory  article,  and  I  shall  simply  glance  at 
it,  senators.  J  do  not  intend  to  linger  upon  such  a  charge  as  this.  It  makee 
a  great  noise  in  the  articles ;  but  it  is  very  harmless  in  the  proof.  What  is  the 
proof  to  sustain  it  J  The  President  had  an  interview  with  General  Emory,  and 
.in  the  course  of  that,  interview  General  Emory  informed  him  of  the  passage  of  a 
certain  law  by  which  he  as  commander-in-chief  was  divested  of  the  authority  to 
.issue  commands  •  directly,  but  they  must  pass  through  the  general- in -chk-f 
They  had  a  conversation  upon  the  subject,  and  the  President  remarked  in  tbe 
course  of  that  conversation  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional.  He  had  said  it 
to  you ;  he  did  not  say  anything  more  to  Emory ;  and  that  is  the  enormous 
crime  he  committed  under  article  nine.  He  said  the  law  was  unconstitutional. 
What  of  that?    It  is  in  evidence  before  you,  and  uncontradicted.     Secretary 
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Wei  lee  tella  you  that  tlie  President  had  been  informed  that  there  were  unusual 
movements  of  troops,  going  on  in  the  city  the  night  before,  and  Secretary  Welles 
called  upon  the  Pi*e6iaent  to  advise  hinixof  that  fact,  and  the  President  said  he 
would  inquire  about  it.  He  did.  He  sent  a  note  to  General  Emory ;  General 
Smory  waited  upon  him  and  gave  him  the  information.  That  is  all.  Is  it  not 
explained  why  he  sent  for  General  Emory ;  does  anybody  contradict  it  ?  No. 
The  time,  the  occasion,  everything  in  the  transaction  adjusts  itself  to  that  expla- 
nation and.  to  no  other.  Here  was  a  President  whom  you  had  subordinated  to 
an  inferior  officer — I  mean  to  the  extent  of  requiring  him  to  pass  his  orders 
tbrongb  an  inferior  officer — who  having  heard  these  rumors  of  military  raove- 
mente  going  on,  and  being  called  upon  by  one  of  his  cabinet  officers  to  look  into 
it,  responded,  ''I  will  inquire ;"  And  he  did.  That  is  all  there  is  of  article  nine. 
I  vriU  not  delay  upon  it  any  longer. 

I  now  come  to  article  ten.    I  shall  leave  the  labored  discussion  of  this  article 
to  my  colleague  [Mr.  Evarts]  who  is  to  come  after  me.    But  I  wish  to  say  just 
a  few  words  about  it.     I  refer  you  in  reply  to  this  whole  article  to  the  constitu- 
tional provision  bearing  upon  this  subject,  denying  to  Congress  the  right  to 
abridge  the  freedom  of  speech.     Are  there  any  limitations  to  this  privilege  ? 
Doeft  k  belong  only  to  the  private  citizen  ?     Is  it  denied  to  officers  of  the  gov-, 
ernment  f    May  not  the  Executive  freely  canvass  the  measures  of  any  other 
department  ?    May  Qongress  set  itself  up  as  the  standard  of  good  taste  7    Has 
it  aathority  to  prescribe  the  rules  of  presidential  decorum  1     Will  it  not  be 
quite  enough  if  Congress  will  preserve  its  own  dignity  1     Shall  it  dictate  the 
forms  of  expression  in  which  it  may  be  referred  to  1     Can  you  punish  in  the 
forum  of  impeachment  what  Oongress  cannot  forbid  in  the  form  of  law  t     These 
are  pertinent  questions  bearing  upon  article  ten.     But  I  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
cuss it     I  wish  to  present  to  you,  senators,  a  little  history  which  article  ten 
very  forcibly  suggests  to  my  mind. 

In  1798  some  good  people  in  the  country  seem  to  have  been  operated  upon  very 
much  as  the  managers,  or  rather  the  House  of  Representatives,  were  in  this 
instance,  and  they  took  it  into  their  heads  to  get  up  what  is  called  a  seditioa 
law,  which  is  very  like  article  ten.  I  propose  to  read  it.  The  act  of  July  14, 
1798,  provided : 

That  if  any  person  shall  write,  priDt,  utter  or  publish,  or  shall  cause  or  procure  to  be 
wiitten,  printed,  altered  or  piiblisbea,  or  shall  knowingly  and  willin|^lj  assist  or  aid  in  writing, 
printini^,  uttering,  or  publishing  any  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious  writing  or  writings 
against  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  either  house  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  defame  the  said  government,  or 
eitber  house  of  the  said  Congress,  or  the  said  President,  or  to  bring  them,  or  either  of  them, 
loto  contempt  or  disrepute,  or  to  excite  against  them,  or  either  or  any  of  them,  the  hatred  of 
the  good  people  of  the  United  States,  or  to  stir  up  sedition  within  the  United  States,  or  to  excite 
any  unlawful  combinations  therein,  for  opposing  or  resisting  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  act  of  the  President  of  the  Unitod  States,  done  in  pursuance  of  any  such  law,  or  of 
the  powers  in  him  vested  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  to  resist,  oppose,  or 
defeat  any  such  law  or  act,  or  to  aid,  encourage  or  abet  any  hostile  designs  of  any  foreign 
nation  against  the  United  States,  their  people  or  government,  then  such  person,  being  thereof 
convicted  before  anv  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $t^,(K)0,  and  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years. 

I  need  not  explain,  senators,  the  purpose  of  this  act.  It  expired  by  its  own 
limitation.  It  was  the  most  ofiensive  law  that  has  ever  been  passed  since  the 
government  was  organized.  So  offensive  was  it  that  the  people  would  not  rest 
under  it,  although  it  was  passed  to  last  but  three  years.  They  started,  as  it 
were,  the  hue  and  cry  against  everybody  who  defended  it  or  was  concerned  in 
it»  and  hunted  them  to  a  political  death.  But  it  was  a  good  law  compared  with 
article  ten.  The  sedition  law  of  1798  condemned  what  f  It  condemned  the 
act  of  coolly  and  under  no  provocation  or  excitement  preparing  and  publishing 
a  libel  against  the  government  or  any  department  thereof;  but  so  clamorous 
and  indignant  were  the  people  over  such  legiz»lation  that  they  broke  it  down  ; 
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and  the  consequence  has  been,  so  nnpopniar  was  it,  that  Congress  has  not  Ten- 
tnred  to  pass  a  law  upon  the  subject  of  libel  against  the  government  or  anj 
department  from  that  day  to  this.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, through  its  managers,  to  renew  the  practice  in  a  more  objectionable 
form.  And  I  take  it  upon  myself  to  suggest  that  befcre  we  are  to  be  condemned 
in  a  court  of  impeachment  we  shall  have  some  law  upon  the  subject ;  and  I  have 
ventured  to  draw  up,  and  I  shall  close  mj  examination  of  this  particular  ques- 
tion by  presenting  to  you  the  draught  of  a  bill  which  I  have  made  on  article  ten 
of  this  impeachment.  It  should  have  a  preamble,  of  course.  I  will  proceed 
to  read  it: 

•  

WLereas  it  is  highly  improper  for  the  President  of  the  United  Stateg  or  any  other  officer  oi 
the  executive  department  or  of  any  department  to  say  anything^  tending  to  bring  ridicale  or 
contexnpt  upon  tiie  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  to  impair  the  regiutl  of  the  good  people 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Congress  and  the  legislative  power  thereof,  (which  all  officers  ot 
the  government  ooght  inviolably  to  preserve  and  maintain ; )  and  whereas  (quoting  in  part 
from  an  argument  of  the  managers;  the  dignity  of  station,  the  proprieties  of  position,  the 
courtesies  of  office,  all  of  which  are  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land,  require  the  Frrvi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  gravity  of  deportment,  that  fitness  of  conduct,  thai 
appropriateness  of  demeanor,  and  those  amenities  of  oehavior  which  are  a  pari  of  bis  high 
official  functions ;  and  whereas  he  stands  before  the  youth  of  the  country  as  the  ezemplaf  ei 
all  that  is  of  worth  in  ambition,  or  that  is  to  be  sought  in  aspiration,  and  before  the  men  of 
the  country  as  a  grave  magintrate,  and  before  the  world  as  the  representative  of  free  iBstitn- 
tiona ;  and  whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  and  especially  of  the  House  of  Kepresentativea, 
as  the  fountain  of  national  dignity,  to  lay  down  rules  of  decorum,  and  to  regulate  tha  man- 
ners and  etiquette  proper  for  this  and  eveiy  other  high  officer  of  the  government:  Tberetoref 

Bt  U  tnQCttdf  ifc,  That  if  the  Piesident  or  any  otner  officer  shall  say  anything  displeasing 
to  Congress,  or  either  branch  thereof,  or  shall  in  any  addresses,  extemporaneous  or  writt«m. 


because  ten  States  are  not  represented  therein ;  or  if  he  shall  charge  it  in  such  addresses  with 
encroaching  upon  constitutional  rights,  however  he  may  think ;  or  if  he  shall  misquote  9i 
carelessly  ouote  the  sacred  Scriptures,  or  in  any  of  said  extemporaneous  addreases  use  bad 
grammar,  then,  and  in  either  of  such  cases,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  hi^h  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  trial  and  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $10,000,  or  impris- 
oned not  exceeding  ten  years.    [Laughter.] 

That  IB  article  ten.     [Laughter.] 

The  next  aod  last  is  article  eleven.  Senators,  I  have  diBCUBsed  article  eleven 
already  with  the  exception  of  one  single  feature,  and  that  iB  the  part  of  it  which 
charges  obstruction  or  interference  with  the  law  for  the  reconBtnictiou  of  the 
rebel  States.  That  ie  the  only  feature  in  article  eleven  I  have  not  fbllv 
answered  in  the  remarks  I  have  made  in  connection  with  other  articles.  Now, 
what  shall  I  say  of  that?  I  am  glad,  senators,  that  I  have  nothing  to  say  upon 
tlie  subject.  What  testimony  has  the  prosecution  offered  in  support  of  that 
charge  ?  They  offer  this  single  item  of  testimony,  and  no  other :  a  telegram  from 
Parsons,  and  a  reply  from  the  President,  dated  in  the  January  preceding  the  March 
when  the  law  was  passed.  Need  I  pause  upon  such  proof  of  the  violation  or 
obBtruction  of  a  thing  not  in  esse  when  the  act  was  done  ?  . 

We  heard  a  magnificent  oration  from  one  of  the  honorable  managers  two  days 
ago ;  but  the  defect  of  it  was,  it  had  nothing  to  support  it.  He  made  his  mag- 
nificent oration,  sounding  with  sonorous  sentences  through  this  hall,  for  about 
three  hours,  on  that  telegram  of  January  15,  1867,  which  was  sent  two  months 
before  the  law  was  passed.  That  is  all  the  proof.  If  we  intend  to  judge  this 
case  upon  proof  here  presented,  that  is  all  the  proof  he  had  for  a  large  portion 
of  his  speech. 

Now,  senators,  I  have  gone  over  this  case  as  far  as  I  intend  to  do  in  my  con- 
dition,  though  not  so  far  as  I  proposed  to  do  when  I  prepared  my  brief.  But  I 
know  I  am  to  be  followed  by  a  gentleman  who  will  go  over  it  step  by  step, 
article  by  article,  in  all  probability,  and  therefore  I  feel  the  more  safe  in  omitting 
a  part  of  what  I  have  prepared  to  say  and  what  under  other  circumstances  I 
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elioald  have  been  glad  to  say.  I  stand  uow  beyond  article  11,  beyond  all  the 
articles,  and  I  ask  you  to  look  back  witb  me  upon  the  case.  Wliat  questions 
AT-o  involved  in  it  ?  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  there  is  no  political  qaes- 
tion  ;  that  there  is  no  party  question.  I  was  glad,  the  defence  was  glad,  the 
counsel  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  relieving  you  from  the  embarrassment 
oF  any  such  questions.     The  questions  presented  are  these : 

J..  Where  is  the  power  of  removal  lodged  by  the  Gonstitution  7  « 

2.  Is  Stanton  covered  by  the  civil-tenure  act  1 

3.  Gould  the  President  make  an  ad  interim  appointment  ? 

4.  Did  he  do  anything  mischievous  in  his  interview  with  General  Emory  ? 
^nd  then  there  is  this  matter  of  the  liberty  of  speech,  which,  I  apprehend, 

nobody  intends  to  take  on  his  back  and  carry  as  a  heavy  load  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  ao  that  we  have  no  political  questions  here.     I  am  glad  it  is  so.     They 
are  dry  questions  of  practice  and  of  law;  one  of  them  the  oldest  question  in  the 
History  of  the  government.     And  on  this  statement  of  the  case,  when  you  strip 
it  of  all  the  verbiage  and  rumor  and  talk  of  every  kind,  standing  almost  naked 
upon  a  few  teehnical  propositions,  upon  such  a  case  we  ask  your  judgment  of 
acquittal.  We  are  entitled  to  it  beyond  all  peradventure.     It  almost  shocks  me 
to  think  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  dragged  out  of  his  office 
on  these  miserable  little  questions,  whether  he  conjd  make  an  ad  interim  ap- 
pointment for  a  single  day,  or  whether  in  anything' he  did  there  was  so  great  a 
crime  that  you  should  break  the  even  flow  of  the  administration  of  the  country, 
disturb  the  quiet  of  the  people,  and  impair  their  confidence  in  a  great  degi'ee  in 
the  stability  of  their  government ;  that  you  should,  in  a  word,  take  possession 
of  the  £i:ecutive,  and,  what  is  worse  and  most  unfortunate  in  the  condition  of 
things,  ^npty  the  office  and  fill  it  with  one  of  your  ovm  number.     Not  on  this 
case.     Sarely  not  on  this  case,  senators.     I  cannot  understand  how  such  a  thing 
ean  possibly  be  done.     How  miserable  is  this  case !     An  ad  interim  appoint- 
ment for  a  single  day,  an  attempt  to  remove  Edwin  M.  .Stanton,  who  stood 
defiantly,  and,  right  or  wrong,  had  destroyed  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the 
cabinet.    I  do  not  speak  in  censure  of  Mr.  Stanton— each  is  the  fact.     That  is 
all! 

Senators,  we  have  been  referred  to  a  great  many  precedents.  I  heard  one  of 
the  honorable  managers  talk  two  days  ago  about  Charles  I,  and  we  have  had 
abundance  of  precedents  submitted  on  the  subject  of  expediency  and  things  like 
that;  policy,  if  you  please,  as  if  this  were  a  measure  and  not  a  trial.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  measureib  in  the  high  court  of  impeaehment.  You  are  trying 
the  defendant  on  the  charges  set  forth  in  these  articles  and  upon  the  proof 
offered  from  the  witness-stand,  and  upon  nothing  else.  I,  too,  can  point  to  those 
precedents  to  which  the  gentlemen  have  called  your  attention — the  miserable 
precedents  which  they  have  brought  up  ou  tbe  subject  of  impeachment,  even 
from  centuries  back ;  and  they  are  to  me,  as  they  should  be  to  all  of  us,  not 
examples  for  imitation,  but  "beacon-lights  to  warn  us  from  the  dangerous  rocks 
on  which  they  are  kindled."  Let  us  shun  all  unnecessary  violence.  As  we 
saw,  00  shall  we  reap :  like  begets  like :  violence,  violence,  and  the  practice  of 
to-day  shall  be  the  precedent  for  to-morrow. 

What  shall  be  your  judgment?  What  is  to  be  your  judgment,  senators,  in 
this  ease }  Removal  from  office  and  perpetual  disqualification  ?  If  the  President 
han  committed  that  for  which  he  should  be  ejected  from  office,  it  were  judicial 
mockery  to  stop  short  of  the  largest  disqualification  you  can  impose.  It  will 
be  a  heavy  judgment.  What  is  his  crime,  in  its  moral  aspects,  to  merit  sueh  a 
jodgment  2    Let  us  look  at  it« 

He  tried  to  pluck  a  thorn  out  of  his  very  heart,  for  the  condition  of  things  in 
the  War  Department,  and  consequently  in  his  cabinet,  did  pain  him  as  a  thorn 
in  his  heart.  You  fastened  it  there,  and  you  are  now  askea  to  punish  him  for 
attempting  to  extract  it.     What  more  ?     He  made  an  ad  interim  appointment 
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to  last  for  a  Bfngle  day.  You  conld  have  terminated  ft  whenever  yon  saw  fit. 
Yon  had  only  to  take  np  the  nomination  which  he  sent  to  you,  which  was  a  good 
nomination*  and  act  upon  it,  and  the  ad  interim  appointment  vanished  like  emoke. 
He  had  no  idea  of  fastening  it  npon  the  department.  He  had  no  inten^a 
to  do  anything  of  that  kind.  He  merely  proposed  that  for  the  purpose,  if 
the  opportunity  shonld  occur,  of  snhjecting  this  law  to  a  conatitutional  tee^ 
That  is'all  the  purpose  it  was  to  answer.  It  is  all  for  which  it  was  intended. 
The  thing  was  in  your  hand  from  the  banning  to  the  end.  You  had  only  to 
act  upon  the  nomination,  and  the  matter  was  settled.     Surely  that  ia  no  crime. 

I  point  you  to  the  cases  that  have  occurred  of  ad  interim  appointment  after 
ad  interim  appointment ;  but  I  point  especially  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Holt,  where 
the  Senate  in  its  legislative  capacity  examined  it,  weighed  it,  decided  upon  it, 
Leard  the  report  of  the  President,  and  received  it  as  satisfactory.  That  is,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  trial,  before  the  same  tribunal  res  adptdicata,  I  think,  and 
it  will  be  so  regarded. 

What  else  did  he  do  ?     He  talked  with  an  officer  about  the  law*    That  is  tbe 
Emory  article.    He  made  intemperate  speechea,  though  fall  of  honest,  patriotic 
, sentiments;  when  reviled  he  should  not  revile  again  ;  when  smitten  upon  one 
cheek  he  should  turn  the  other. 

But,  says  the  gentleman  who  spoke  last  on  behalf  of  the  managers,  he  tried 
to  defeat  pacification  and  restoration.  I  deny  it  in  the  sense  in  which  he  pre- 
sented it — ^that  is,  as  a  criminal  act.  Here,  too,  he  followed  precedent  and  trod 
the  path  on  which  were  the  footprints  of  Lincoln,  and  which  was  bright  with  the 
radiance  of  his  divine  utterance,  *'  Charity  for  all,  malice  toward  iH>ne.'*  He  wa^ 
eager  for  pacification.  He  thought  that  the  war  was  ended.  It  seemed  so.  The 
drums  were  all  silent ;  the  arsenals  were  all  shut ;  the  roar  of  the  cannon  had  died 
away  to  the  last  reverberations ;  the  army  was  disbanded  ;  not  a  single  enemy 
confronted  us  in  the  field.  Ah,  he  was  too  eager,  too  forgiving,  too  kind.  The 
hand  of  conciliation  was  stretched  out  to  him  and  he  took  it.  It  may  be  he 
should  have  put  it  away,  but  was  it  a  crime  to  take  it  ?  Kindness,  forgrvenes« 
a  crime  ?  Kindness  a  crime  ?  Kindness  is  omnipotent  for  good,  more  poweifni 
than  gunpowder  or  cannon.  Kindness  is  statesmanship.  Kindness  is  the  higli 
statesmanship  of  heaven  itself.  The  thunders  of  Sinai  do  but  terrify  and  dis- 
tiact ;  alone  they  accomplish  little;  it  is  the  kindness  of  Calvary  that  subduee 
and  pacifies. 

What  shall  I  say  of  this  man  ?  He  is  no  theorist ;  he  is  no  reformer.  I  have 
looked  over  his  life.  He  has  ever  walked  in  beaten  paths,  and  by  the  light  of 
the  Constitution.  The  mariner,  tempest-tossed  in  mid-sea,  does  not  more  cer- 
tainly turn  to  his  star  for  guidance  than  does  this  man  in  trial  and  difficulty  to 
the  star  of  the  Constitution.  He  loves  the  Constitution.  It  has  been  the  study 
of  his  life.  He  is  not  learned  and  scholarly,  like  many  of  you ;  he  is  not  a  man 
of  many  ideas,  or  of  much  speculation ;  but  by  a  law  of  the  mind  he  is  only  the 
truer  to  that  he  does  know.  He  is  a  patriot,  second  to  no  one  of  you  in  the 
measure  of  his  patriotism.  He  loves  his  country.  He  may  be  full  of  error; 
1  will  not  canvass  now  his  views ;  but  he  loves  his  country.  He  has  the  courage 
to  defend  it,  and  I  believe  to  die  for  it  if  need  be.  His  courage  and  bis  patriot- 
ism aie  not  without  illustration. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  Nelson]  referred  the  other  day  to  the  scenes  which  occurred 
in  this  chamber  when  he  alone  of  twenty-two  senators  remained ;  even  his  State 
seceded,  but  he  remained.  That  was  a  trial  of  his  patriotism,  of  which  many 
of.  you,  by  reason  of  your  locality  and  your  life-long  association,  know  nothing. 
How  his  voice  rang  out  in  this  hall  in  the  hour  of  alarm  for  the  good  cause,  and 
in  denunciation  of  the  rebellion.  But  he  did  not  remain  here  ;  it  was  a  pleaaaot, 
honorable,  safe,  and  easy  position ;  but  he  was  wanted  for  a  more  difficult  and 
arduous  and  perilous  service.  He  faltered  not,  but  entered  upon  it.  That  was 
a  trial  of  his  courage  and  patriotism  of  which  some  of  you  who  now  sit  in  judg- 
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inent  on  more  than  hie  life  know  nothing.  I  have  often  thought  that  those  who 
dwelt  at  the  north,  safelj  distant  from  the  colUsions  and  strife  of  the  war»  knew 
but  little  of  its  actual,  tryiog  dangers.  We  who  lived  on  the  border  know  more. 
Our  horizon  was  always  red  with  its  flame :  and  it  sometimes  burned  so  neaV  us 
that  we  could  feel  its  heat  upon  the  outstretched  hand.  But  he  was  wanted  for 
^eater  peril,  and  went  into  the  very  furnace  of  the  war,  and  there  served  his 
country  long  and  well.  Who  of  you  have  done  more  ?  Not  one.  There  is 
ooe  here  whose  services  cannot  be  over-estimated,  as  I  well  know,  and  I  with- 
draw all  comparison. 

Bnt  it  is  enough  to  say  that  his  services  were  great  and  needed ;  and  it  seems 
bard,  it  seems  cruel,  senators,  that  he  should  be  dragged  here  as  a  crimiual,  or 
tbat  any  one  who  served  his  country  and  bore  himself  well  and  bravely  through 
that  trying  ordeal  should  be  condemned  upon  miserable  technicalities. 

If  he  has  committed  any  gpross  crime,  shocking  alike  and  iudiscriminately  the 
entire  public  mind,  then  condemn  him;  but  he  has  rendered  service  to  Uie 
country  that  entitles  him  ta  kind  and  respectful  consideration.  He  has  prece- 
dents for  everything  he  haa  done,  and  what  excellent  precedents !  The  voices  of 
tbe  great  dead  come  to  us  from  the  grave  sanctioning  his  course.  All  our  past 
bistory  approves  it.  Hqrcan  you  single  out  this  man.  in  this  condition  of 
tbings»  and  brand  him  bd^ore  the  world,  put  your  brand  of  infamy  upon  him 
becanae  he  made  an  ad  iitttrim  appointment  for  a  day,  and  possibly  may  have 
made  a  mistake  in  attempting  to  remove  Stanton  ?  I  can  at  a  glance  put  ray 
eye  npon  senators  here  who  would  not  endure  the  position  which  he  occupied. 
You  do  not  think  it  is  right  yourselves.  You  framed  this  civil-tenure  law  to 
give  each  President  his  own  cabinet,  and  yet  his  whole  crime  is  that  he  wants 
barmony  and  peace  in  his. 

Senators,  I  will  not  go  on.  There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  crowding  on  my 
tongue  for  utterance,  but  it  is  not  from  my  head ;  it  is  rather  from  my  heart ; 
and  it  would  be  bnt  a  repetition  of  the  rain  things  I  have  been  saying  the  past 
balf  hour.  But  I  do  hope  you  will  not  drive  the  President  out  and  take  pos- 
session of  his  office.  I  hope  this  not  merely  as  counsel  for  Andrew  Johnson ; 
for  Andrew  Johnson's  administration  is  to  me  but  as  a  moment,  and  himself  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  possible  consequences  of  such  an  act.  No  good 
can  come  of  it,  senators,  and  how  much  will  the  heart  of  the  nation  be  refreshed 
if  at  last  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  can,  in  its  judgment  upon  this  case, 
maintain  its  ancient  dignity  and  high  character  in  the  midst  of  storm  and  passion 
and  strife. 

Mr.  Grimes.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourned. 


Monday,  April  27, 1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tires  and  the  counsel  fur  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  appeared  and 
UK>k  the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washbume,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
aeeompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  provided  for  them. 

The  journal  of  last  Saturday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial 
of  the  impeachment  was  read. 
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The  Chirp  Justicb.  The  first  baBiaess  in  order  is  the  consideration  of  the 
order  sabmitted  by  the  senator  from  Vermont,  [Kr.  Edmunds.]  The  Secretary 
will  read  the  order. 

Tfie  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Ordertdy  That  after  the  armaments  shall  be  concluded,  and  when,  the  doors  shall  be  closed 
for  deliberation  upon  the  final  question,  the  official  reporters  of  the  Senate  shall  take  down 
the  debates  npon  the  final  question,  to  be  reported  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  propose  an  amendment  to  the  resolution, 
which  I  send  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chief  Justice  read  the  amendment,  which  was  to  add  to  the  proposed 
order  the  following  words : 

But  no  senator  shall  speak  more  tium  once,  nor  to  exceed  fifleen  minutes,  during  such 
deliberation. 

Mr.  Johnson*.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  rule  in  relation 
to  the  time  senators  are  permitted  to  speak.  I  think  It  is  fifteen  minutes  upon 
each  article. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  rule. 

The  chief  clerk  read  rule  XXIII,  as  follows : 

XXIII.  All  the  orders  and  decisions  shall  be  made  and  h^  hj  yeas  and  nays,  wfaif'h 
shall  be  entered  on  the  record,  and  without  debate,  except  wheiptbe  doors  shall  be  closed  fur 
deliberation,  and  in  that  case  no  member  shall  speak  more  tl^  once  on  one  question,  aiid 
for  not  more  than  ten  minutes  on  an  interlocutory  question,  and  for  not  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  on  the  final  question,  unless  by  consent  of  the' Senate,  to  be  had  without  debate; 
but  a  motion  to  adjourn  may  be  decided  without  the  yeas  and  nays,  unless  they  be  demanded 
y  one-fifth  of  the  members  prasent. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  upon  each  article,  as  I  supposed. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Oregon,  [Mr.  Williams.] 

Mr.  Howard.  I  move  to  amend  the  amendment  by  adding  after  the  words 
**  fifVeen  minutes"  the  words  "  on  one  question.'' 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Michigan  to  the  amendment  of  the  seuator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  SuMNBB  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered;  and 
being  taken,  resulted — yeas,  19 ;  nays,  30 ;  as  follows  : 

Teas — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Freliiif^. 
uysen.  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Howard,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee, 
Saulsbury,  Trumbull,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 19. 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Corbett  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds, 

erry,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Yernnont,  Morton, 
Nve,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Koss,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner, 
Thayer,  Tipton,  Van  Winkle,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 30. 

Not  voting — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Cole,  Conness,  Sprague,  and  Wade — 5. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Ghikp  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  amendment  o£fered  by  the 
senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Bayard.  I  move  to  amend  the  amendment  by  striking  out  **  fifteen"  and 
inserting  '<  thirty ;"  and  on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  16 ;  nays, 
34;  as  follows: 

Yeas— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler, 
Grimes,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbary,  and 
yicker»— 16. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Cragin,  Drake,  Ed- 
munds, Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of 
Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Putterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey, 
Boss,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  WiUey,  WUlians, 
Wilson,  and  Yates— 34. 

Not  TOTiMG-^Messrs.  Cole,  Conness,  Sprague,  and  Wade— 4. 
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So  tlie  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  question  recnro  on  the  amendment  of  the  senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Morton.  I  move  the  postponement  of  the  farther  consideration  of  this 
Babject  nntil  after  the  argument  is  concluded  by  the  counsel  and  the  managers. 
Mr.  Howard.  I  second  that  motion. 
The  motion  to  postpone  was  agreed  to. 

IThe  Chief  Justice.  The  next  business  in  order  is  the  consideration  of  the 
proposed  new  rules  submitted  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Sumner.] 
Xhe  first  one  of  them  will  be  rewi, 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  those  propositions,  which  were  moved 
by  me  on  Saturday,  may  go  over  nntil  after  the  close  of  the  argument. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  the  proposition  of  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  will  be  considered  as  agreed  to,  and  the  proposed  rules  will 
go  over.  Gentlemen  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Bepreseittatives, 
you  will  please  proceed  with  the  argument. 

Hon.  THADOEr  s  Stevens,  one  of  the  managers  on  behalf  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  may  it  please  the  court,  I  trust  to  be  able  to  be  brief  in 
my  remarks,  unless  I  should  find  myself  less  master  of  the  subject  which  I 
propose  to  discuss  than  I  hope.  '  Experience  has  taught  that  nothing  is  so  prolix 
as  ignorance.  I  fear  I  may  prove  thus  ignorant,  as  I  had  not  expected  to  take 
part  in  this  debate  until  very  lately. 

I  shall  discuss  but  a  single  article— the  one  that  was  finally  adopted  upon 
my  earnest  solicitation,  and  which,  if  proved,  I  considered  then,  and  still  con- 
sider, as  quite  sufiicient  for  the  ample  conviction  of  the  distinguished  respondent 
and  for  his  removal  from  office,  which  is  the  only  legitimate  object  for  which 
this  impeachment  could  be  instituted. 

During  the  very  brief  period  which  I  shall  occupy  I  desire  to  discuss  the 
charges  against  the  respondent  in  nb  mean  spirit  of  malignity  or  vituperation, 
but  to  argue  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  high  tribunal  before  which  I  appear, 
and  of  the  exalted  position  of  the  accused.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 
character  or  condition,  he  has  been  made  respectable  and  his  condition  has  been 
dignified  by  the  action  of  his  fellow-citiz6ns.  Bailing  accusation,  therefore, 
would  ill  become  this  occasion,  this  tribunal,  or  a  proper  sense  of  the  position 
of  those  who  discuss  this  question  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

To  see  the  chief  servant  of  a  trusting  community  arraigned  before  the  bar  of 
public  justice,  charged  with  high  delinquencies,  is  interesting.  To  behold  the 
C/hief  Executive  Magistrate  of  a  powerful  people  charged  with  the  betrayal  of 
his  trust,  and  arraigned  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  is  always  a  most 
interesting  spectacle.  When  the  charges  against  such  public  servant  accuse 
him  of  an  attempt  to  betray  the  high  trust  confided  to  him  and  usurp  the  power 
of  a  whole  people,  that  he  may  become  their  ruler,  it  is  intensely  interesting  to 
millions  of  men,  and  should  be  discussed  with  a  calm  determination,  which  noth- 
ing can  divert  and  nothing  can  reduce  to  mockery.  Such  is  the  condition  of 
this  great  republic,  as  looked  upon  by  an  astonished  and  wondenng  world. 

The  offices  of  impeachment  in  England  and  America  are  very  difierent  ftom 
each  other  in  the  uses  made  of  them  for  the  punishment  of  offences ;  and  he  will 
greatly  err  who  undertakes  to  make  oat  au  analogy  between  them,  either  in  the 
mode  nf  trial  or  the  final  result. 

In  England  the  highest  crimes  may  be  tried  before  the  high  court  of  impeach- 
ment, and  the  severest  punishments,  even  to  imprisonment,  fine,  and  death,  may 
be  inflicted. 

When  our  Constitution  was  framed  all  these  personal  punishments  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  judgment,  and  the  defendant  was  to  be  dealt  with  just  so  far  as 
the  public  safety  required,  and  no  further.    Hence  it  was  made  to  apply  simply 
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to  political  offences — to  peraons  holding  political  positions,  either  by  appointment 
or  election  bj  the  people, 

Thas  it  is  apparent  that  no  crime  containing  malignant  or  indictable  offences 
higher  than  misdemeanors  was  necessary  either  to  be  alleged  or  proved.  If  the 
respondent  was  shown  to  be  abusing  his  official  trust  to  the  injury  of  the  people 
for  whom  he  was  discharging  public  duties,  and  persevered  in  such  abuse  to  the 
injury  of  hi^  constituents,  the  true  mode  of  dealing  with  him  was  to  impeach 
him  for  crimes  or  misdemeanors,  (and  only  the  latter  is  necessary,)  and  thus 
remove  him  from  the  office  which  he  was  abusing.  Nor  does  it  make  a  particle 
of  difference  whether  such  abuse  arose  from  malignity,  from  unwarranted  negli- 
gence, or  from  depravity,  so  repeated  as  to  make  his  continuance  in  office 
injurious  to  the  people  and  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  punishment  which  the  law,  under  our  Constitution,  authorizes  to  be 
inflicted  fully  demonstrates  this  argument :  that  punishment  upon  convictioa 
extends  only  to  removal  from  office,  and  if  the  crime  or  misdemeanor  charged 
be  one  of  a  deep  and  wicked  dye  the  culprit  is  allowed  to  run  at  large,  unless 
he  should  be  pursued  by  a  new  prosecution  in  the  oidinary  courts.  What  does 
it  matter,  then,  what  the  motive  of  the  respondent  might  be  in  his  repeated  acta 
of  malfeasance  in  office  ?  Mere  mistake  in  intention,  if  so  persevered  in  after 
proper  warning  as  to  bring  mischief  upon  the  community,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  removal  of  the  officer  from  the  placa  where  he  is  working  mischief 
by  his  continuance  in  power. 

The  only  question  to  be  considered  is :  is  the  respondent  violating  the  law  2 
His  perseverance  in  such  a  violation,  although  it  i>hows  a  perveraeuess,  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  his  conviction.  The  great  object  is  the  removal  firom 
office  and  the  arrest  of  the  public  injuries  which  he  is  inflicting  upon  those  with 
whose  interests  he  is  intrusted. 

The  single  charge  which  1  had  the  honor  to  suegest  I  am  expected  to  main- 
tain. That  duty  is  a  light  one,  easily  performed,  and  which,  I  appreliendt  it 
will  be  fouud  impossible  for  the  respondent  to  answer  or  evade. 

When  Andrew  Johnson  took  upon  himself  the  duties  of  his  high  office  he 
swore  to  obey  the  Constitution  and  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed* 
That,  indeed,  is  and  has  always  been  the  chief  duty  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  duties  of  legislation  and  adjudicating  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try fall  in  no  way  to  his  lot.  To  obey  the  commands  of  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  nation,  and  to  see  that  others  should  obey  them,  was  his  whole  duty — a 
duty  which  he  could  not  escape,  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  in  direct 
violation  of  his  official  oath;  in  other  woras,  a  mUprUion  of  perjury, 

I  accuse  him,  in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  having  perpe- 
trated that  foul  offence  against  the  laws  and  interests  of  his  country. 

On  the  2d  day  of  March,  1867,  Congress  passed  a  law,  over  the  veto  of  the 
President,  entitled  '*  An  act  to  regulate  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  the 
first  section  of  which  is  as  follows : 


Bb  U  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Honee  of  Representatives  of  the  Untied  States  of 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  eyery  person  holding  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  bewi 
appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  ot  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  may 
liereafter  be  appointed  to  any  such  office  and  shall  become  duly  qualified  to  act  therein,  is  and 
shall  be  entitlea  to  hold  such  office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  in  like  manner  appointed 
and  duly  Qualified,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided:  Provided,  That  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General, 
aud  the  Attorney  General,  shall  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and  during  the  term  of  the 
President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to 
removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  second  section  provides  that  when  the  Senate  is  not  in  session,  if  the 
President  shall  deem  the  officer  guilty  of  acts  which  require  his  removal  or  su*^ 
pension,  he  may  be  suspended  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate;  and  that 
within  twenty  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  the  reasons  for  such  sub- 
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pcnsicm  ehall  be  reported  to  that  body ;  and,  if  the  Senate  sball  deem  each 
reasons  sufficient  for  such  suspension  or  removal,  tbe  officer  »ball  be  considered 
removed  from  his  office ;  but  if  the  Senate  shall  not  deem  the  reasons  sufficient 
for  such  suspension  or  removal,  the  officer  shall  forthwith  resume  the  functions 
of  his  office,  and  the  person  appointed  in  his  place  shall  cease  to  discharge  such 
duties. 

On  the  12th  Aaj  of  August,  1867,  the  Senate  then  not  being  in  session,  the 
President  suspended  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War, 
and  appointecl  U.  S.  Grant,  General,  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  On  the  12tli 
day  of  December,  1867,  the  Senate  being  then  in  session,  he  reported,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  act,  the  causes  of  such  suspension  to  the  Senate, 
which  duly  took  the  same  into  consideration.  Before  the  Senate  had  concluded 
its  examination  of  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  such  reasons  he  attempted 
to  enter  into  arrangements  by  which  he  might  obstruct  the  due  execution  of  the 
law,  and  tiius  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming  the  functions 
of  his  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  even 
if  the  Senate  should  decide  in  his  favor. 

And  in  furtherance  of  said  attempt,  on  the  2l8t  day  of  February,  1868,  be 
appointed  one  Lorenzo  Thomas,  by  letter  of  authority  or  commission,  Secretary 
of  War  ad  interim,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  although  the 
same  was  then  in  session,  and  ordered  him  (the  said  Thomas)  to  take  possession 
of  the  Department  of  War  and  the  public  property  appertaining  thereto,  and  to 
discharge  the  duties  thereof. 

We  charge  that,  in  defiance  of  frequent  warnings,  be  has  since  repeatedly 
attempted  to  carry  those  orders  into  execution,  and  to  prevent  Edwin  ^.  Stanton 
from  executing  the  laws  appertaining  to  the  Department  of  War  and  from  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  the  office. 

The  very  able  gentleman  who  argued  this  case  for  the  respondent  has  con- 
tetided  that  Mr.  Stanton's  case  b  not  within  the  provisions  of  the  act  regulating 
the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,  and  that  therefore  the  President  cannot  be 
convicted  of  violating  that  act.  His  argument  in  demonstrating  that  position 
was  not,  I  think,  quite  equal  to  his  sagacity  in  discovering  where  the  great 
strength  of  the  prosecution  was  lodged.  He  contended  that  the  proviso  which 
embraced  the  Secretary  of  War  did  not  include  Mr.  Stanton,  because  he  was 
not  appointed  by  the  President  in  whose  term  the  acts  charged  as  misdemeanors 
were  perpetrated ;  and  in  order  to  show  that,  he  contended  that  the  term  of 
office  mentioned  during  which  he  was  entitled  to  hold  meant  the  time  during 
which  the  President  who  appointed  him  actually  did  hold,  whether  dead  or 
alive ;  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  appointed  Mr.  Stanton,  and  under  whose  commis- 
sion be  was  holding  indefinitely,  being  dead,  his  term  of  office  referred  to  had 
expired,  and  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  holding  during  a  part  of  that  term. 
That  depends  upon  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  made  under  it.  By  the  Con- 
stitution, the  whole  time  from  the  adoption  of  the  government  was  intended  to 
be  divided  into  equal  presidential  periods,  and  the  word  **term  "  was  technically 
used  to  designate  the  time  of  each. «  The  first  section  of  the  second  article  of 
the  Constitution  provides— 

That  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Ue  shall  hold  his  office  daring  the  term  of  four  years,  and  together  with  the  Vice-President, 
cboeeu  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows,  &c. 

Then  it  provides  tbat— 

In  cases  of  remova]  from  offioot  or  of  his  death,  resijB^nation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  Congress  may  by 
lti\T  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  lesignation,  or  inability  both  of  the  President 
and  Vice-President,  designating  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer 
shall  act  accordingly  antil  tbe  disability  be  removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

The  learned  counsel  contends  that  the  Vice-President,  who  accidentally 
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accedes  to  the  duties  of  President,  is  serving  out  a  new  presidential  term  of  bis 
own,  and  that,  unless  Mr.  Scauton  was  appointed  by  hifii,  he  is  not  within  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  appointed  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  1862  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  and  was  still  serving  as  Air 
appointee,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Johneoo 
never  appointed  him,  and,  unless  he  held  a  valid  commission  by  virtue  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  appointment,  he  was  acting  for  three  years,  during  which  time  he 
expended  billions  of  money  and  raised  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  without 
any  commission  at  all.  To  permit  this  to  be  done  without  any  valid  eonraus* 
sion  wuuld  have  been  a  misdemeanor  in  itself.  But  if  he  held  a  valid  commis- 
sion, whose  commission  was  it  ?  Not  Andrew  Johnson's.  Then  in  whose  tenn 
was  he  serving,  for  he  must  have  been  in  somebody's  term  ?  Even  if  it  was  in 
Johnson's  term,  he  would  hold  for  four  years  unless  sooner  removed,  for  there 
is  no  term  spoken  of  in  the  Constitution  of  a  shorter  period  for  a  presidentinl 
term  than  four  years.  But  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  operation  of  the  law 
whether  he  was  holding  in  Lincoln's  or  Johnson's  term.  Was  it  not  in  Mr. 
Lincoln's  term  ?  Lincoln  had  been  elected  and  re-elected,  the  second  term  to 
commence  in  1865,  and  the  Constitution  expressly  declared  that  that  term  shoald 
be  four  years. 

By  virtue  of  his  previous  commission  and  the  uniform  custom  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Stanton  continued  to  hold  during  the  term  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  unless  sootier 
removed.  Now,  does  any  one  pretend  that  from  the  4th  of  March,  1865,  a  new 
presidential  term  did  not  commence  ?  For  it  will  be  seen  upon  close  examina- 
tion that  the  word  "  term  "  alone  marks  the  time  of  the  presidential  existence-, 
so  that  it  may  divide  the  different  periods  of  office  by  a  weU  recognized  rule. 
Instead  of  saying  that  the  Vice-President  shall  become  President  upon  his  death 
the  Constitution  says : 

In  the  case  of  the  removal  of  the  Preaident.from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  ina- 
bility to  discharge  the  powers  and  dutieg  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  doyolve  on  the 
Vice-President, 

What  is  to  devolve  on  the  Vice-President  t  Not  the  presidential  commiseton 
held  by  his  predecessor,  but  the  "  duties  "  which  were  incumbent  on  hina.  If 
he  were  to  take  Mr.  Lincoln's  terra  he  would  serve  for  four  years,  for  term  is 
the  only  limitation  to  that  office,  defined  in  the  Constitution,  as  I  hare  said 
before.  But  the  learned  counsel  has  contended  that  the  word  *•  term  "  of  the 
presidential  office  means  the  death  of  the  President.  Then  it  would  have  been 
better  expressed  by  saying  that  the  President  shall  hold  his  office  during  the 
term  between  two  assassinations,  and  then  the  assassination  of  the.  President 
would  mai'k  the  period  of  the  operations  of  this  law. 

If,  then,  Mr.  Johnson  was  serving  out  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  terms,  there  seems 
to  be  no  argument  against  including  Mr.  Stanton  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 
He  was  so  included  by  the  President  in  his  notice  of  removal,  in  his  reasons 
therefor  given  to  the  Senate,  and  in  his  notification  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  and  it  is  too  late,  when  he  is  caught  violating  the  very  law  onder 
which  he  professes  to  act,  to  turn  round  and  deny  that  that  law  affects  the  ease. 
The  gentleman  treats  lightly  the  question  of  estoppel;  and  yet  really  nothing  Is 
more  powerful,  for  it  is  an  argument  by  the  party  himself  against  himselft  and 
although  not  pleadable  in  the  same  way  is  just  as  potentifil  in  a  ease  in  pais 
as  when  pleaded  in  a  case  of  record. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  conclusive  answer.  The  first  section  provides  tliat 
every  person  holding  civil  office  who  has  been  appointed  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  that  hereafter  shall  be  appointed  to  any 
such  office,  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  such  office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been 
in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified,  except  as  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided. Then  comes  the  proviso  which  the  defendant's  counsel  say  does  not 
embrace  Mr.  Stanton,  because  he  was  not  appointed  by  the  President  in  whose 
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term  he  was  removed.  If  be  waa  not  embraced  in  the  proviso,  then  be  was 
nowhere  speciallj  provided  for,  and  was  consequently  embraced  in  tbe  fir^t 
clause  of  tbe  first  section,  wbicb  declares  tbat  every  person  holding  any  civil 
office  not  otherwise  provided  for  comes  within  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Tbe  respondent,  in  violation  of  this  law,  appointed  General  Thomas  to  office* 
nvhereby,  according  to  the  express  terms  of  the  act,  he  was  gnilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanor.  But  whatever  may  have  been  his  views  with  regard  to  the  ten- 
ure-of-office  act,  he  knew  it  was  a  law,  and  so  recorded  npon  the  statutes.  I 
disclaim  all  necessity  in  a  trial  of  impeachment  to  prove  the  wicked  or  unlawful 
intention  of  the  respondent,  and  it  is  unwise  ever  to  aver  it. 

In  impeachments,  more  than  in  indictments,  the  av^tring  of  the  fact  charged 
carries  with  it  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  about  intent.  In  indictments  you 
charge  that  the  defendant,  <'  instigated  by  the  devil,"  and  so  on ;  and  you  might 
as  well  call  on  the  prosecution  to  prove  the  presence,  shape,  and  color  of  his 
Bftajesty,  as  to  call  upon  the  managers  in  impeachment  to  prove  intention.  I  go 
farther  than  some,  and  contend  that  no  corrnpt  or  wicked  motive  need  instigate 
the  acts  for  which  impeachment  is  brought.  It  is  enough  that  they  were  official 
violations  of  law.  The  counsel  have  placed  great  stress  upon  the  necessity  of 
proving  that  they  were  wilfully  done.  If  by  that  he  means  that  they  were 
voluntarily  done,  I  agree  with  him.  A  mere  accidental  trespass  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  convict.  But  that  which  is  voluntarily  done  is  vnlfidly  done, 
according  to  every  honest  definition;  and  whatever  malfeasance  is  willingly 
perpetrated  by  an  office-holder  is  a  misdemeanor  in  office,  whatever  he  may 
allege  was  his  intention. 

The  President  justifies  himself  by  asserting  that  all  previous  Presidents  had 
exercised  the  same  right  of  removing  officers,  for  cause  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
President  alone.  Had  there  been  no  law  to  prohibit  it  when  Mr.  Stanton  was 
removed  the  cases  would  have  been  parallel,  and  the  one  might  be  adduced  as 
an  argument  in  favor  of  the  other.  But,  since  the  action  of  any  of  the  Presi- 
dents to  which  he  refers,  a  law  had  been  passed  by  Congress,  afler  a  stubborn 
controversy  with  the  Executive,  denying  that  right  and  prcnibiting  it  in  future, 
and  imposing  a  severe  penalty  upon  any  executive  officer  who  should  exercise 
it ;  and  that,  too,  after  the  President  had  himself  made  issue  on  its  constitution- 
ality and  been  defeated.  No  pretext,  therefore,  any  longer  existed  that  such 
right  was  vested  in  the  President  by  virtue  of  his  office.  Hence  the  attempt  to 
shield  himself  under  such  practice  is  a  most  lame  evasion  of  the  question  at 
issue.  Did  he  "  take  care  that  this  law  should  be  faithfully  "  executed  7  He 
answers  that  acts  that  would  have  violated  the  law,  had  it  existed,  were  prac- 
ticed by  his  predecessors.    How  does  that  justify  his  own  malfeasance  ? 

The  President  says  that  he  removed  Mr.  Stanton  simply  to  test  the  constitu- 
Uooality  of  the  tenure-of-office  law  by  a  judicial  decision.  He  has  already  seen 
it  tested  and  decided  by  the  votes,  twice  given,  of  two-thirds  of  the  senators  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  stood  as  a  law  upon  the  statute-books.  No 
case  had  arisen  under  that  law,  or  is  referred  to  by  the  President,  which  required 
any  judicial  interposition.  If  there  had  been,  or  should  be,  the  courts  were  open 
to  any  one  who  felt  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  Mr.  Stanton.  But  instead  of 
enforcing  that  law  he  takes  advantage  of  the  name  and  the  funds  of  the  United 
States  to  resist  it,  and  to  induce  others  to  resist  it.  Instead  of  attempting,  as 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  to  see  that  that  law  was  faithfully  executed, 
he  took  great  pains  and  perpetrated  the  acts  alleged  in  this  article,  not  only  to 
resist  it  himself,  but  to  seduce  others  to  do  the  same.  He  sought  to  induce  the 
General-in-chief  of  the  army  to  aid  him  in  an  open,  avowed  tibstrnction  of  the 
law  as  it  stood  unrepealed  upon  the  statute-book.  He  could  find  no  one  to  unite 
with  him  in  perpetrating  such  an  act  until  he  sunk  down  upon  the  unfortunate 
individual  bearing  the  title  of  Adjutant  General  of  the  army.  Is  this  taking 
care  that  the  laws  shall  be  faithfully  executed  ]     Is  this  attempting  to  carry 
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them  into  effect,  bj  upholding  their  validity,  aoeording  to  his  oath  t  On  the 
other  hand,  waa  it  not  a  high  and  bold  attempt  to  obstmct  the  laws  atid  take 
care  that  they  should  not  be  executed  I  He  most  not  excuse  himself  by  aajio^ 
that  he  had  doubts  of  its  constitutionalitj  and  wished  to  test  it  What  riglit 
bad  he  to  be  hunting  up  excuses  for  others,  as  well  as  himself,  to  violate  thu 
law  ?     Is  not  this  confession  a  misdemeanor  in  itself? 

The  President  asserts  that  he  did  not  remove  Stanton  under  the  teuare-of- 
office  law.  This  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  his  own  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  which,  as  he  was  bound  by  law,  he  communicated  to  that  officer 
the  fact  of  the  removal.  This  portion  of  the  answer  may,  therefore,  be  consid- 
ered as  disposed  of  by  the  non-existence  of  the  fact,  as  well  as  by  his  subsequeuc 
report  to  the  Senate. 

The  fullowing  is  the  letter  just  alluded  to,  dated  August  14,  1867 : 

8lR :  lo  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  regulate  the  ten- 
ure t  f  certain  civil  offices,"  joa  are  hereby  notified  that  on  the  12th  instant  Hon.  £dwin  3L 
Stanton  was  suspended  firom  his  office  as  Socretarj  of  War,  and  General  U.  8.  Grant  author- 
iz«>d  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  od  imUrim. 

Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Wretched  man  !  A  direct  contradiction  of  his  solemn  answer  1  How  neces- 
sar  J  that  a  man  should  have  a  good  conscience  or  a  good  memory !  Both  would 
not  be  out  of  place.  How  lov^j  to  contemplate  what  was  so  assiduouslj-  incul- 
cated bj  a  celebrated  pagan  into  the  mind  of  his  son :  '<  Virtue  is  truth,  and 
truth  is  virtue.''  And  still  more^virtue  of  every  kind  charms  us,  yet  that  virtue 
is  strongest  which  is  effected  by  justice  and  generosity.  Good  deeds  will  never 
be  done,  wise  acts  will  never  be  executed,  except  by  the  virtuous  and  the  con- 
scientious. 

May  the  good  people  of  this  republic  remember  this  good  old  doctrine  when 
they  next  meet  to  select  their  rulers,  and  may  they  select  only  the  brave  and 
the  virtuous. 

Has  it  been  proved,  as  charged  in  this  article,  that  Andrew  Johnson  in  vaca- 
tion suspended  from  office  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who  had  been  duly  appointed 
and  was  then  executing  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War, 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  did  he  report  the  reasons  for 
such  suspension  to  the  Senate  within  twenty  days  from  the  meeting  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and  did  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  sufficiency  of  such  reasons! 
Did  the  Senate  declare  such  reasons  insufficient,  whereby  the  said  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  became  authorized  to  forthwith  resume  and  exercise  the  functions  of 
Secretary  of  War,  and  displace  the  Secretarv  ad  interim,  whose  duties  were 
then  to  cease  and  terminate ;  did  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  in  his  official  char- 
acter of  President  of  the  United  States,  attempt  to  obstruct  the  return  of  the 
said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  and  his  resumption  forthwith  of  the  functions  of  his 
office  as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War ;  and  lias  he  continued  to  attempt 
to  prevent  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  said  office  by  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War,  notwithstanding  the  Senate  decided  in  his  favor  ?  If  he  has, 
then  the  acts  in  violation  of  law,  charged  in  this  article,  are  full  and  complete. 

The  proof  lies  in  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  depends  upon  the  credibility 
of  one  or  two  witnesses,  who,  upon  this  point,  corroborate  each  other's  evidence. 

Andrew  Johnson,  in  his  letter  of  the  31st  of  January,  1868,  not  only  de- 
clared that  such  was  his  intention,  but  reproached  U.  S.  Grant,  General,  in  the 
following  language : 

Yon  had  found  in  onr  first  conference  ^'that  the  President  was  desirous  of  keeping  Mr. 
Stanton  out  of  office,  whether  sustained  in  the  suspension  or  not,"  You  knew  what  reaaons 
had  induced  the  President  to  ask  from  you  a  promise ;  you  also  knew  that  in  case  your  views 
of  duty  did  not  accord  with  his  own  convictions  it  was  his  purpose  to  fill  your  place  by 
another  appointment.  Even  ignoring  the  existence  of  a  positive  understanding  between  n£, 
these  conclusions  were  plainly  deducible  from  our  various  conversations.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, tlittt  even  under  these  circumstances  you  did  not  offer  to  return  the  place  to  my  po39»- 
sion,  but,  according  to  your  own  statement,  placed  yourself  in  a  position  where,  could  I 
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^.ave  anticipated  7001  action,  I  would  have  been  compelled  to  ask  of  you,'ae  I  was  com- 
polled  to  ask  of  yonr  predecessor  in  the  War  Department,  a  letter  of  resignation,  or  else  to 
report  to  the  more  disagreeable  expedient  of  suspending  you  by  a  successor. 

He  tbus  distinctly  alleges  tbat  the  General  had  a  full  knowledge  that  such 
was  his  deliberate  intention.  Hard  words  and  injarious  epithets  can  do  noth- 
ing to  corroborate  or  to  injure  the  character  of  a  witness ;  but  if  Andrew  Johnson 
be  not  wholly  destitute  of  truth  and  a  shameless  falsifier,  then  this  article  and 
[xll  its  charges  are  clearly  made  out  by  his  own  evidence. 

Whatever  the  respondent  may  say  of  the  reply  of  U.  S.  Grant,. General,  only 
goes  to  confirm  the  fact  of  the  President's  lawless  attempt  to  obstruct  the  exe- 
cution of  the  act  specified  in  the  article. 

If  General  Grant's  recollection  of  his  conversation  with  the  President  is  cor- 
rect, then  it  goes  affirmatively  to  prove  the  same  fact  stated  by  the  President, 
although  it  shows  that  the  President  persevered  in  his  course  of  determined 
obstruction  of  the  law,  while  the  General  refused  to  aid  in  its  consummation.    No 
differences  as  to  the  main  fact  of  the  attempt  to  violate  and  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law  exist  in  either  statement ;  both  compel  the  conviction  of  the 
respondent,  unless  he  should  escape  through  other  means  than  the  facts  proving 
the  article.     He  cannot  hope  to  escape  by  asking  this  high  court  to  declare  the 
••law  for  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices*'  unconstitutional  and 
void ;  for  it  so  happens,  to  the  hopeless  misfortune  of  the  respondent,  that  almost 
every  member  of  this  high  tribunal  has  more  than  once,  twice,  perhaps  three 
times,  declared  upon  his  official  oath  that  law  constitutional  and  valid.     The 
rinliappy  roan  is  in  this  condition :  he  has  declared  himself  determined  to  obstruct 
that  act ;  he  has,  by  two  several  letters  of  authority,  ordered  Lorenzo  Thomas 
to  violate  that  law ;  and  he  has  issued  commissions  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  in  violation  of  law,  to  said 
Thomas^     He  must  therefore  either  deny  his  own  solemn  declarations  and  falsify 
the  testimony  of  General  Grant  and  Lorenzo  Thomas,  or  expect  that  verdict 
whose  least  punishment  is  removal  from  office. 

But  the  President  denies  in  his  answer  to  the  first  and  the  eleventh  articles 
(which  he  intends  as  a  joint  answer  to  the  two  charges)  that  he  had  attempted 
to  contrive  means  to  prevent  the  due  execution  of  the  law  regulating  the  tenure 
of  certain  civil  offices,  or  had  violated  his  oath  '*to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed.''  Yet  while  he  denies  such  attempt  to  defeat  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  in  his  letter  of  the  31st  of  January,  1868,  he  asserts,  and  reproaches 
Gheneral  Grant  by  the  assertion,  that  the  General  knew  that  his  object  was  to 
prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming  the  functions  of  his  office, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Senate  might  decide  in  his  favor;  and  the  President 
and  U.  S.  Grant,  General,  in  theiii  angry  correspondence  of  the  date  heretofore 
referred  to,  made  an  issue  of  ver^|f^'-<~the  President  asserting  tbat  the  General 
had  promised  to  aid  him  in  defe^^l^g  ^e  execution  of  the  laws  by  preventing 
the  immediate  resumption  of  the'fenctions  of  Secretary  of  War  by  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  and  that -the  General  violated  his  promise;  and  U.  S.  Grant,  General, 
denying  ever  having  finally  made  such  promise,  although  he  agrees  with  the 
President  that  the  President  did  attempt  to  induce  him  to  make  such  promise 
and  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement. 

Now,  whichever  of  these  gentlemen  may  have  lost  his  memory,  and  found  in 
lieu  of  the  truth  the  vision  which  if  sues  from  the  Ivory  Gate — though  who  can 
hesitate  to  choose  between  the  words  of  a  gallant  soldier  and  the  pettifogging 
of  a  political  trickster?— *-i8  wholly  immaterial,  so  far  as  the  charge  against  the 
President  is  concerned.  That  charge  is,  that  the  President  did  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  due  execution  of  the  tenure-of-office  law  by  entangling  the  General  in  the 
arrangement ;  and  unless  both  the  President  and  the  General  have  lost  their 
memory  and  mistaken  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  promises  with  each  other,  then 
this  charge  is  made  out.   In  erhort,  if  either  of  these  gentlemen  has  correctly  stated 
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these  facts  of  attempting  the  obatraction  of  the  law  the  PreBident  has  been  ^nOty 
of  violating  the  law  and  of  mispruion  of  official  perjury. 

But,  again,  the  President  alleges  his  right  to  violate  the  act  regulating  ^ 
tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,  because,  h6  says,  the  same  was  inoperative  and 
void  as  being  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Doee  it  lie 
in  his  mouth  to  interpose  this  plea  1  He  had  acted  under  that  law  and  issued 
letters  of  authoritv,  both  for  the  long  and  short  term,  to  several  persons  under  it, 
and  it  would  hardly  lie  in  his  mouth  after  that  to  deny  its  validity  unless  he  con- 
fessed himself  guilty  of  law-breaking  by  issuing  such  commissions. 

Let  us  here  look  at  Andrew  Johnson  accepting  the  oath  "  to  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  he  returned  to  the  Senate  the  "  tenure-of-offiee 
bill " — where  it  originated  and  had  passed  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two 
thirds — with  reasons  elaborately  given  why  it  should  not  pass  finally.  Amon^ 
these  was  the  allegation  of  its  unconstitutionality.  It  passed  by  a  vote  of  35 
yeas  to  11  nays.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  it  passed  by  more  than  a 
two-thirds  majority ;  and  when  the  vote  was  announced  the  Speaker,  as  was  his 
custom,  proclaimed  the  vote,  and  declared,  in  the  language  of  the  ConstitutionT 
**  that  two-thirds  of  each  house  having  voted  for  it,  notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President,  it  has  become  a  law." 

I  am  supposing  that  Andrew  Johnson  was  at  this  moment  waiting  to  take  the 
oath  of  office,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  *<  that  he  woald  obey  the  Con- 
stitution and  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  Having  been 
sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangels  to  obey  the  Constitution,  and  being  abdut  to  depart, 
he  turns  to  the  person  administering  the  oath  and  says,  *'  Stop  ;  I  liave  a  further 
oath.  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  not  allow  the  act  entitled  'An  act  regu- 
lating the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,'  just  passed  by  Congress  over  the  presi- 
dential veto,  to  be  executed  ;  but  I  will  prevent  its  execution  by  virtue  of  my  own 
constitutional  power." 

How  shocked  Congress  would  have  been — what  would  the  country  have  said 
to  a  scene  equalled  only  by  the  unparalleled  action  of  this  same  official,  whea 
sworn  into  office  on  that  fatal  4th  day  of  March  which  made  him  the  saccessor 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  !  Certainly  he  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  be  inau- 
gurated as  Vice-President  or  President.  Yet  such  in  effect  has  been  his  con- 
duct, if  not  under  oath  at  least  with  less  excuse,  since  the  fatal  day  which  in- 
flicted him  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Can  the  President  hope  to 
escape  if  the  fact  of  his  violating  that  law  be  proved  or  confessed  by  him,  as 
has  been  done  1  Can  he  expect  a  sufficient  number  of  his  triers  to  pronounce 
that  law  unconstitutional  and  void — those  same  triers  having  passed  upon  its 
validity  upon  several  occasions  ?  The  act  was  originally  passed  by  a  vote  of 
29  yeas  to  9  nays. 

Subsequently  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  bill  with  amendments, 
which  the  Senate  disagreed  to,  and  the  bill  was  afterward  referred  to  a  commit* 
tee  of  conference  of  the  two  houses,  whose  agreement  was  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  managers  and  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  22  yeas  to  10  nays. 

After  the  veto,  upon  reconsideration  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  after  all  the 
arguments  against  its  validity  were  spread  before  that  body,  it  passed  by  a  vote 
of  35  yeas  to  11  nays. 

The  President  contends  that  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  he  has  the  right 
to  remove  heads  of  departments,  and  cites  a  large  number  of  cases  where  his 
predecessor  had  done  so.  It  must  be  observed  that  all  those  cases  were  before 
the  passage  of  the  tenure-of-office  act,  March  2,  1867.  Will  the  respondent  say' 
how  the  having  done  an  act  when  there  was  no  law  to  forbid  it  justifies  the  repe- 
tition of  the  same  act  after  a  law  has  been  passed  expressly  prohibiting  the 
same.  It  is  not  the  suspension  or  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  that  is  complained 
of,  but  the  manner  of  the  suspension.     If  the  President  thought  he  had  good 
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reafiODS  for  snspendiDg  or  removing  Mr.  Stanton,  and  bad  done  so,,  sending  those 
reasons  to  the  Senate,  and  then  obeyed  the  decision  of  the  Senate  in  their  find- 
ing, there  would  have  been  no  cotnplaint;  but  instead  of  that  he  suspends  him 
in  direct  defiance  of  the  tenure-of-office  law,  and  then  enters  into  an  arrange- 
ment, or  attempts  to  do  so,  in  which  he  thought  he  had  succeeded,  to  prevent 
the  due  execution  of  the  law  after  the  decision  of  the  Senate.  And  when  the 
Senate  ordered  him  to  restore  Mr.  Stanton  he  makes  a  second  removal  bj 
virtue  of  what  he  calls  the  power  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  message  of  the  President,  communicating 
his  reasons  for  the  suspension  of  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  under  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

January  13,  1868. 

Resolved,  That  having  considered  the  evidence  and  reasons  «ven  by  the  President  in  his 
report  of  December  12, 1867,  for  the  suspension  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  of  EdwinM. 
Stanton,  the  Senate  do  not  concur  in  such  suspension. 

And  the  same  was  duly  certified  to  the  President,  in  the  face  of  which  he, 
with  an  impudence  and  brazen  determination  to  usurp  the  powers  of  the  Senate^ 
again  removed  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  appointed  Lorenzo  Thomas  Secretary 
ad  interim  in  his  stead.  The  Senate,  with  calm  manliness,  rebuked  the  usurper 
by  the  following  resolution : 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

February  21,  1868. 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  received  and  considered  the  communication  of  the  President  stating^ 
that  he  had  removed  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretarv  of  War,  and  had  designated  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  army  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim :  Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  That  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  and  to  designate 
any  other  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office  ad  interim. 

Yet  he  continued  him  in  office.  And  now  this  offspring  of  assassination  turns 
upon  the  Senate,  who  have  thus  rebuked  him  in  a  constitutional  manner,  and 
bids  them  defiance.  How  can  he  escape  the  just  vengeance  of  the  law? 
Wretched  man,  standing  at  bay,  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  living  men,  each 
with  the  axe  of  an  executioner  uplifted  for  his  just  punishment.  Every  senator 
DOW  trying  him,  except  such  as  had  already  adopted  his  policy,  voted  for  this 
same  resolution,  pronouncing  his  solemn  doom.  Will  any  one  of  them  vote  for 
his  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  its  unconstitutionality  ?  I  know  that  senators 
would  venture  to  do  any  necessary  act  if  indorsed  by  an  honest  conscience  or 
an  enlightened  public  opinion ;  but  neither  for  the  sake  of  the  President  nor  any 
one  els^  would  one  of  them  suffer  himself  to  be  tortured  on  the  gibbet  of  ever- 
lasting obloquy.  How  long  and  dark  would  be  the  track  of  infamy  which  must 
mark  his  name,  and  that  of  his  posterity !  Nothing  is  therefore  more  certain 
than  that  it  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  predict  the  fate  of  this  unhappy  victim. 

I  have  now  discussed  but  one  of  the  numerous  articles,  all  of  which  I  believe 
to  be  fully  sustained,  and  few  of  the  almost  innumerable  offences  charged  to  this 
wayward,  unhappy  official.  I  have  alluded  to  two  or  three  others  which  I  could 
have  wished  to  have  had  time  to  present  and  discuss,  not  for  the  -sake  of  pun- 
ishment, but  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  One  of  these  was  an  article  charg- 
ing the  President  with  usurping  the  legislative  power  of  the  nation,  and  attempt- 
ing still  his  usurpation. 

With  regard  to  usurpation ,  one  single  word  will  explain  my  meaning.  A  civil 
war  of  gigantic  proportions,  coveri|;ig  sufficient  territory  to  constitute  many  States 
and  nations,  broke  out,  and  embraced  more  than  ten  millions  of  men,  who  formed 
an  independent  government,  called  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  They 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  belligerent,  and  were  so  acknowledged  by 
«U  civilized  nations,  as  well  as  by  ourselves.     After  expensive  and  bloody  strife 
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we  conquered  them,  and  they  snhmitted  to  onr  arms.  By  the  law  of  natiosf, 
well  uDaerstood  and  andispoted,  the  conqoerors  in  this  nnjnst  war  had  the  rig-fa: 
to  deal  whh  the  ranqnished  as  to  them  migl/t  seem  good,  subject  only  to  die 
)aw«  of  humanity.  They  had  a  right  to  confiscate  their  property  to  the  extent 
of  indemnifying  themselves  and  their  citizens ;  to  annex  them  to  the  victorious 
nation,  and  pass  jnst  snch  laws  for  their  goremment  as  they  might  think  proper. 

This  doctrine  is*  as  old  as  Grotios  and  as  fresh  as  the  Dorr  rebellion.  Neither 
the  President  nor  the  judiciary  had  any  right  to  interfere,  to  dictate  aay  tenns, 
or  to  aid  in  reconstmction  further  than  they  were  directed  by  the  8overei<rn 
power.  That  sovereign  power  in  this  republic  is  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Whoever,  besides  Congress,  undertakes  to  create  new  States  or  to 
rebuild  old  ones,  and  fix  the  condition  of  their  citizenship  and  onion,  usurpe 
powers  which  do  not  belong  to  him,  and  is  dangerous  or  not  dangeroas  acconi- 
ing  to  the  extent  of  his  power  and  his  pretensions.  Andrew  Johnson  did  usurp 
the  legislative  power  of  the  nation  by  building  new  States,  and  reconstmctingri 
as  far  sla  in  him  lay,  this  empire.  He  directed  the  defunct  States  to  come  forth 
and  live  by  virtue  of  his  breathing  into  their  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.  He 
directed  them  what  constitutions  to  form,  and  fixed  the  qualifications  of  elector 
and  of  office-holders.  He  directed  them  to  send  forward  members  to  eaeh 
branch  of  Congress,  and  to  aid  him  in  representing  the  nation.  When  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  declaring  all  these  doings  unconstitutional,  and  fixed  a  mmie 
for  the  admission  of  this  new  territory  into  the  nation,  he  proclaimed  it  uncon- 
stitutional, and  advised  the  people  not  to  submit  to  it  nor  to  obey  the  commands 
of  Congress.  I  have  not  time  to  enumerate  the  particular  acts  which  constitute 
his  high-handed  usurpations.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  seized  all  the  powers  of 
the  government  within  these  States,  and,  had  he  been  permitted,  would  havt- 
become  their  absolute  ruler.  This  he  persevered  in  attempting  notwithstanding 
Congress  declared  more  than  once  all  the  governments  which  he  thus  created  t« 
be  void  and  of  none  effect. 

But  I  promised  to  be  brief,  and  must  abide  by  the  promise,  although  I  ahonld 
like  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  upon  this,  to  me,  seeming  vital  phase  and  real 
purpose  of  all  his  misdemeanors.  To  me  this  seems  a  sublime  spectacle.  A 
nation,  not  free,  but  as  nearly  approaching  it  as  human  institutions  will  permit 
of,  consisting  of  thirty  millions  of  people,  had  fallen  into  conflict,  which  among 
other  people  always  ends  in  anarchy  or  despotism,  and  had  laid  down  their  armd. 
the  mutineers  submitting  to  the  conquerors.  The  laws  were  about  to  regain 
their  accustomed  sway,  and  again  to  govern  the  nation  by  the  punishment  of 
treason  and  the  reward  of  virtue.  Her  old  institutions  were  about  to  be  rein- 
stated so  far  as  they  were  applicable,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  conqueror?. 
Then  one  of  their  inferior  servants,  instigated  by  unholy  ambition,  sought  to 
seize  a  portion  of  the  territory  according  to  the  fashion  of  neighboring  anarchies, 
and  to  convert  a  land  of  freedom  into  a  land  of  slaves.  This  people  spumeei 
the  traitors,  and  have  put  the  chief  of  them  upon  his  trial,  and  demand  jadgment 
upon  his  misconduct.  He  will  be  condemned,  and  his  sentence  inflicted  withoac 
turmoil,  tumult,  or  bloodshed,  and  the  nation  will  continue  its  accustomed  course 
of  freedom  and  prosperity  without  the  shedding  any  further  of  human  blood, 
and  with  a  milder  punishment  than  the  world  has  been  accustomed  to  see*  or 
perhaps  than  ought  now  to  be  inflicted. 

Now,  even  if  the  pretext  of  the  President  were  true,  and  not  a  mere  suhter- 
fuge  to  justify  the  chief  act  of  violation  with  which  he  stands  charged,  still  that 
would  be  such  an  abuse  of  the  patronage  of  the  government  as  would  demand 
his  impeachment  for  a  high  misdemeanor.  Let  us  again,  for  a  moment,  examine 
into  some  of  the  circumstances  of  that  act.  Mr.  Stanton  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  War  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1862,  and  continued  to  hold  imder  Mr.  Johnson, 
which,  by  all  usage,  is  considered  a  reappointment.  Was  he  a  faithful  officer, 
or  was  he  removed  for  corrupt  purposes  1    After  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincobi, 
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Andrew  Jolinsoa  had  changed  his  whole  code*  of  politics  and  policy,  and 
instead  of  obeying  the  will  of  those  who  put  him  into  power,  he  determined  to 
create  a  party  for  himself,  to  carry  out  his  own  ambitious  purposes.  For  eveiy 
honest  purpose  of  government,  and  for  every  honest  purpose  for  which  Mr. 
Stanton  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  where  could  a  better  roan  be  found  ? 
None  ever  organized  an  army  of  a  million  of  men,  and  provided  for  its  subsist- 
ence and  efficient  action,  more  rapidly  than  Mr.  Stanton  and  his  predecessor. 

It  might  with  more  propriety  be  said  of  this  officer  than  of  the  celebrated 
Frenchman,  that  he  "  organized  victory."  He  raised  and  by  his  requisitions 
distributed  more  than  a  billion  dollars  annually,  without  ever  having  been  charged 
or  suspected  with  the  malappropriation  of  a  single  dollar ;  and  when  victory 
crowned  his  efforts  he  disbanded  that  immense  army  as  quietly  and  peacefully 
as  if  it  had  been  a  summer  parade.  He  would  not,  I  suppose,  adopt  the  personal 
views  of  the  President ;  and  for  this  he  was  suspended  until  restored  by  the 
emphatic  verdict  of  the  Senate.  Now,  if  we  are  right  in  our  narrative  of  the 
conduct  of  these  parties  and  the  motives  of  the  President,  the  very  effort  at 
removal  was  a  highhanded  usurpation  as  well  as  a  corrupt  misdemeanor  for 
which  of  Itself  he  ought  to  be  impeached  and  throtvn  from  the  place  he  was 
abusing.  But  he  says  that  he  did  not  remove  Mr.  Stanton  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  the  tenure-of-office  law.  Then  he  forgot  the  truth  in  his  controversy 
with  the  General  of  the  army.  And  because  the  General  did  not  aid  him,  and 
finally  admit  that  he  had  agreed  to  aid  him  in  resisting  that  law,  he  railed  upon 
him  like  a  very  drab. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  allege  that  no  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  ever 
took  place,  and  that  therefore  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  was  not  violated. 
They  admit  that  there  was  an  order  of  removal  and  a  rescission  of  his  commission ; 
bat,  as  he  did  not  obey  it,  they  say  it  was  no  removal.  That  suggests  the  old 
Baying  that  it  used  to  be  thought  that  "  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  was 
dead."  That  idea  is  proved  by  learned  counsel  to  be  absolutely  fallacious.  The 
brain  of  Mr.  Stanton's  commission  was  taken  out  by  the  order  of  removal — the 
rescission  of  his  commission — andf  his  head  was  absolutely  cut  off  by  that  gallant 
soldier,  General  Thomas,  the  night  after  the  masquerade.  And  yet,  according 
to  the  learned  and  delicate  counsel,  until  the  mortal  remains,  everything  which 
could  putrefy,  was  shovelled  out  and  hauled  into  the  muck-yard  there  was  no 
removal.  But  it  is  said  that  this  took  place  merely  as  an  experiment  to  make 
a  judicial  case.  Now,  suppose  there  is  anybody  who,  with  the  facts  before  him, 
can  believe  that  this  was  not  an  afterthought,  let  us  see  if  that  palliates  the  offence. 
The  President  is  sworn  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  In 
what  part  of  the  Constitution  or  laws  does  he  find  it  to  be  his  duty  to  search  out 
for  defective  laws  that  stand  recorded  upon  the  statutes  in  order  that  he  may 
advise  their  infraction?  Who  was  aggrieved  by  the  tenure-of-office  bill  that  he 
was  authorized  to  use  the  name  and  the  funds  of  the  government  to  relieve? 
Will  he  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  by  what  authority  he  became  the  obstructor  of 
an  unrepealed  law  instead  of  its  executor,  especially  a  law  whose  constitution- 
ality he  had  twice  tested  ?  If  there  were  nothing  else  than  his  own  statement 
be  deserves  the  contempt  of  the  American  people,  and  the  punishment  of  its 
highest  tribunal.  If  he  were  not  willing  to  execute  the  laws  passed  by  the 
American  Congress  and  unrepealed,  let  him  resign  the  office  which  was  thrown 
upon  him  by  a  horrible  convulsion  and  retire  to  his  village  obscurity.  Let  him 
not  be  so  swollen  by  pride  and  arrogance,  which  sprang  from  the  deep  misfor- 
tune of  his  country,  as  to  attempt  an  entire  revolution  of  its  internal  machinery, 
and  the  disgrace  of  the  trusted  servants  of  his  lamented  predecessor. 

The  gentleman  [Mr.  Groesbeck]  in  his  peroration  on  Saturday  implored  the 
sympathy  of  the  Senate  with  all  the  elegance  and  pathos  of  a  Roman  senator 
pleading  for  viriue ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  grace  and  eloquence  turned 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  upon  the  orator  rather  than  upon  the  accused.     Had 
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be  been  pleading  for  innocence  bis  great  powers  would  bave  been  well  exerted. 
Had  be  been  arguing  witb  equal  eloquence  before  a  Roman  senate  for  sacb  a 
delinquent,  and  Cato»  tbe  Censor,  bad  been  one  of  tbe  judges,  bis  client  would 
bave  soon  found  bimself  in  tbe  stocks  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  forum  instead  of 
receiving  tbe  sympathy  of  a  virtuous  and  patriotic  audience. 

[Mr.  Manager  Stevens  read  a  portion  of  bis  argumjmt  standing  at  tlie  Sec- 
retary's desk ;  but  after  proceeding  a  few  minutes,  being  too  feeble  to  stand, 
obtained  permission  to  take  a  seat,  and  baving  read  nearly  balf  an  bour  from  a 
cbair  until  bis  voice  became  almost  too  weak  to  be  beard,  banded  over  hid  man- 
uscript to  Mr.  Manager  Butler,  wbo  concluded  tbe  readmg.] 

Hon.  Thomas  Williams,  one  of  tbe  managers  on  bebalf  of  tbe  House  of 
Representatives,  next  addressed  tbe  Senate  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  and  Senators  of  thr  United  States  :  Not  unused  to 
tbe  conflicts  of  tbe  forum,  1  appear  in  your  presence  to-day  in  obedience  to  tbe 
command  of  tbe  representatives  of  tbe  American  people,  under  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility wbicb  I  bave  never  felt  before.  Tbis  august  tribunal,  whose  judges  are 
tbe  elect  of  mighty  provinces  ;  tbe  presence  at  your  bar  of  tbe  representatives  of 
a  domain  that  rivals  in  extent  the  dominion  of  the  Csesars,  and  of  a  civilization 
that  transcends  any  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  to  demand  judgment  upon  tbe 
high  delinquent  whom  they  bave  arraigned  in  tbe  name  of  the  American  people 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  tbe  state ;  tbe  dignity  of  tbe  delinquent 
bimself,  a  king  in  everything  but  the  name  and  paraphernalia  and  inheritance 
of  royalty ;  these  crowded  galleries;  and,  more  than  all,  that  greater  world  out- 
side which  stands  on  tiptoe  as  it  strains  its  ears  to  catch  from  the  electric  mes- 
senger the  first  tidings  of  a  verdict  which  is  either  to  send  a  thrill  of  joy  through 
an  afflicted  land,  or  to  rack  it  anew  with  the  throes  of  anarchy  and  tbe  convul- 
sions of  despair,  all  remind  me  of  the  colossal  proportions  of  tbe  issue  you  are 
assembled  to  try.  I  cannot  but  remember,  too,  that  the  scene  before  me  is 
without  example  or  parallel  in  human  history.  Kings,  it  is  true,  bave  been 
uncrowned,  and  royal  heads  have  fallen  upon  tbe  scaffold,  but  in  two  single 
instances  only,  as  I  think,  have  tbe  formalities  of  law  been  ostensibly  iuYoked 
to  give  a  coloring  of  order  and  of  justice  to  tbe  bloody  tragedy.  It  is  only  in 
this  free  land  that  a  constitutional  tribunal  has  been  charged  for  the  first  time 
with  tbe  sublime  task  of  vindicating  an  outraged  law  against  tbe  highest  of  lis 
ministers,  and  passing  judgment  upon  the  question  whether  the  ruler  of  a  nation 
shall  be  stripped,  under  the  law  and  without  shock  or  violence,  of  tbe  power 
wbicb  be  has  abused. 

This  great  occasion  was  not  sought  by  us.  Tbe  world  will  bear  tbe  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  witness  that  they  bave  not  come  here  for  light  and 
transient  causes,  but  for  the  reason  only  that  this  issue  has  been  forced  upon 
them  by  a  long  series  of  bold  assumptions  of  power  on  the  part  of  tbe  Executive, 
following  each  other  witb  almost  the  blazing  and  blinding  continuity  of  tbe 
lightning  of  the  tropics,  and  culminating  at  last  in  a  mortal  challenge,  which  in 
the  defence  of  their  constitutional  power  as  a  branch  of  the  American  Congress, 
and  as  faithful  sentinels  over  tbe  liberties  of  the  people,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  decline.  With  the  first,  open  defiance  of  the  legislative  will  they  were 
left,  of  course,  with  no  alternative  but  to  abdicate  their  rule  or  to  vindicate  their 
right  to  make  the  law  and  see  that  it  was  obeyed.  To  tbis  imperious  necessity 
the  people,  in  whose  name  they  speak — a  branch  of  that  race  whose  quick  sensi- 
bility to  public  d linger  has  ever  kept  a  sleepless  vigil  over  its  liberties— have 
yielded  at  last  with  a  reluctance  which  nothing  but  the  weariness  of  civil  strife, 
the  natural  longing  for  repose,  the  apprehensive  sense  that  it  was  "  better,  per- 
haps, to  bear  the  ills  we  bad  than  fly  to  others  that  we  knew  not  of" — ^the 
reflection  that  this  administration  must  have  an  end,  and  above  all,  perhaps,  tbe 
delusive  hope  that  its  law-defying  bead  himself  would  ultimately  submit  to  a 
necessity  which  was  as  strong  as  fate,  could  bave  brought  about,  or  would  have. 
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perliiips,  excused.  He  has  misunderstood  their  reasons,  as  his  counsel  show  that 
they  do  now,  mistaken  their  temper,  and  presumed  upon  their  forbearance.  He 
has  forgotten  that  there  was  a  point  at  which  the  conflict  must  end  in  the  shock 
of  two  opposing  forces,  and  the  overthrow  of  one  or  other  of  the  antagonistic 
elements.  It  was  necessary,  perhaps,  in  the  order  of  Providence  that  he  should 
reach  that  point  by  striking  such  a  blow  at  the  public  liberties  as  should  awaken 
the  people  as  with  an  earthquake  shock  to  the  consciousness  that  the  toleration 
of  usurpation  brings  no  security  to  nations. 

To  show,  however,  how  much  they  havebome  and  forborne,  perhaps  forgiven,. 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  how  much  they  now  pass  over  for  the  sake  of  a  speedy 
solution  of  the  impending  trouble  which  has  impeded  the  onward  and  upward 
movement  of  this  great  government,  and  spread  confusion  and  disorder  through 
many  of  its  departments,  and  what,  moreover,  is  the  true  import  and  significance 
of  the  acts  for  which  the  President  is  now  arraigned,  I  must  be  allowed,  with 
your  indulgence,  to  take  up  for  a  moment  the  key  which  is  required  to  unlock 
the  mysteries  of  the  position.  The  man  who  supposes  that  this  is  but  a  ques- 
tion 01  the  removal  of  an  obnoxious  officer,  a  mere  private  quarrel  between  two 
belligerents  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue,  wherein  it  is  of  no  great  national 
consequcDce  whicii  of  the  opposing  parties  shall  prevail,  has  no  adequate  appre- 
hension of  the  gravity  of  the  case,  and  greatly  disparages  the  position  and  the 
motives  of  the  high  accusers.  The  House  of  Representatives  espouses  no  man'& 
quarrel,  however  considerable  he  may  be.  It  has  but  singled  out  from  many 
others  of  equal  weight  the  facts  now  charged,  as  facts  for  the  most  part  of  recent 
occurrence,  of  great  notoriety,  and  of  easy  proof,  by  way  of  testing  a  much 
greater  question  without  loss  of  time.  The  issue  here  is  between  two  n^ightier 
antagonists,  one  the  Chief  Executive  Magistrate  of  this  nation  and  the  other  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  for  whom  the  Secretary  of  War  now  holds  almost 
the  only  strong  position  of  which  they  have  not  been  dispossessed.  It  is 
hut  a  renewal  on  American  soil  of  the  old  battle  between  the  royal  prerogative 
and  the  privileges  of  the  Commons,  which  was  closed  in  England  with  the  reign 
of  the  Stuarts — a  struggle  for  the  mastery  between  a  temporary  executive  and 
the  legislative  power  of  a  free  state  over  the  most  momentous  question  that  has 
ever  challenged  the  attention  of  a  people.  The  counsel  for  the  President,  reflect- 
ing, of  course,  the  views  of  their  employer,  would  have  you  to  believe  that  the 
removal  of  a  departmental  head  is  an  affair  of  state  too  small  to  be  worthy  of 
such  an  avenger  as  this  which  we  propose.  Standing  alone,  stripped  of  all  the 
attendant  circumstances  that  explain  the  act  and  show  the  deadly  animus  by 
which  it  was  inspired,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  some  who  might  have 
been  induced  to  think,  with  them,  that  a  remedy  so  extreme  as  this  was  more 
than  adequate.  It  ia  only  under  the  light  shed  upon  the  particular  issue  by 
antecedent  facts  which  have  now  passed  into  history  that  the  giant  proportions 
of  this  controversy  can  be  fully  seen,  if  they  are  not  made  sufficiently  apparent 
now  by  the  defiant  tone  of  the  President  and  the  formidable  pretensions  set  up 
by  him  in  his  J;houghtfully  considered  and  painfully  elaborated  plea. 

The  not  irrelevant  question  "  Who  is  Andrew  Johnson  V*  has  been  asked  by 
one  of  his  counsel,  as  it  has  often  been  by  himself,  and  answered  in  the  same 
way,  by  showing  who  he  was  and  what  he  had  done  before  the  people  of  the 
loyal  States  so  generously  intrusted  him  with  that  contingent  power  which 
was  made  absolute  only  for  the  advantage  of  defeated  and  discomfited 
treason  by  the  murderous  pistol  of  an  assassin.  I  will  not  stop  now  to  inquire 
as  to  scenes  enacted  on  this  floor  so  eloquently  rehearsed  by  the  counsel  for  the 
President,  with  two  pictures  of  so  opposite  a  character  before  me,  or  even  to 
inquire  whether  his  resistance  to  the  hegira  of  the  southern  senators  was  not 
merely  a  question,  himself  being  the  witness,  as  to  the  propriety  and  wisdom  of 
such  a  step  at  that  particular  time.  The  opportunity  occurs  just  here  to  answer 
it  as  it  is  put)  by  showing  who  Andrew  Johnson  ist  and  what  he  has  been  since 
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the  unhappy  hour  of  that  improvident  and  unreflecting  gift.  B^£u  !  quantum 
mutatus  ah  illo  !  Alas,  how  changed,  how  fallen  from  that  high  estate  that  v^roo 
for  him  the  confidence  of  a  too  confiding  people !  Would  that  it  could  have  been 
said  of  him  as  of  that  apostate  spirit  who  was  hurled  in  hideous  ruin  and  com- 
bustion down  from  Heaven*8  crystal  battlements,  that  even  in  his  fall  be  '*  had 
not  yet  lost  all  his  original  brightness  nor  appeared  less  than  archangel  rained." 

The  master-key  to  the  whole  history  of  his  administration,  which  has  involved 
not  a  mere  harmless  difference  of  opinion,  as  one  of  his  counsel  seems  to  think, 
on  a  question  where  gentlemen  might  afford  to  disagree  without  a  quarrel,  but 
one  long  and  unseemly  struggle  by  the  Executive  against  the  legislative  power, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  an  early  and  persistent  purpose  of  forcing  the  rebel 
States  into  the  Union  by  means  of  his  executive  authority,  in  the  interests  of 
the  men  who  had  lifted  their  parricidal  hands  against  it,  on  terms  dictated  by 
himself,  and  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  State«  as 
declared  through  their  representatives.  To  accomplish  this  object,  how  mueh 
has  he  not  done  and  how  much  has  a  long-suffering  people  not  passed  over 

without  punishment  and  almost  without  rebuke  ? Let  history,  let  our  public 

records,  which  are  the  only  authentic  materials  of  history,  answer,  and  they  will 
say  that — 

For  this,  instead  of  convening  the  Gongress  in  the  most  momentous  criais  of 
the  state,  he  had  issued  his  royal  proclamations  for  the  assembling  of  conven- 
tions and  the  erection  of  State  governments,  prescribing  the  qualification  of  the 
voters,  and  settling  the  conditions  of  their  admission  into  the  Union. 

For  this  he  had  created  offices  unknown  to  the  law,  and  filled  them  with  men 
notoriously  disqualified  by  law,  at  salaries  fixed  by  his  own  mere  will. 

For  this  he  had  paid  those  officers  in  contemptuous  disregard  of  law,  and  paid 
them,  too,  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

For  this  he  had  supplied  the  expenses  of  his  new  government  by  turning  over 
to  them  the  spoils  of  the  dead  confederacy,  and  authorizing  his  satraps  to  \&vy 
taxes  from  the  conquered  people. 

For  this  he  had  passed  away  unnumbered  millions  of  the  public  property  to 
rebel  railroad  companies  without  consideration,  or  sold  it  to  them  in  clear  viola- 
tion of  law,  on  long  credits,  at  a  valuation  of  his  own  and  without  any  security 
whatever. 

For  this  he  had  stripped  the  Bureau  of  Freedmen  and  Refugees  of  its  munifi- 
cent endowments,  by  tearing  from  it  the  lands  appropriated  by  Congress  to  the 
loyal  wards  of  the  republic,  and  restoring  to  the  rebels  their  justly  forfeited 
estates  after  the  same  had  been  vested  by  law  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

For  this  he  had  invaded  with  a  ruthless  hand  the  very  penetralia  of  the 
treasury,  and  plundered  its  contents  for  the  benefit  of  favored  rebels  by  order- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  proceeds  of  ^ales  of  captured  and  abandoned  property 
which  had  been  placed  in  its  custody  by  law.  • 

For  this  he  had  grossly  abused  the  pardoning  power  conferred  on  bim  by  the 
Gonstilution  in  releasing  the  most  active  i^nd  formidable  of  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  with  a  view  to  their  service  in  the  furtherance  of  his  policy,  and  even 
delegated  that  power  for  the  same  objects  to  men  who  were  indebted  to  its 
exercise  for  their  own  escape  from  punishment. 

For  this  he  had  obstructed  the  course  of  public  justice  not  only  by  refusing 
to  enforce  the  laws  enacted  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  and  the  punish- 
ment of  treason,  but  by  going  into  the  courts  and  turning  the  greatest  of  the 
public  malefactors  loose,  and  surrendering  all  control  over  them  by  the  restora- 
tion of  their  estates. 

For  this  he  had  abused  the  appointing  power  by  the  removal  on  system  of 
meritorious  public  officers  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  would  not 
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assist  him  ia  his  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Constitution  and  nsarp  the  legislative 
power  of  the  government. 

For  this  he  had  invaded  the  rightful  privileges  of  the  Senate  bj  refusing  to 
send  in  nominations  of  officers  appointed  by  him  during  the  recess  of  that  body, 
and  after  their  adjournment  reappointing  others  who  had  been  rejected  by  them 
as  unfit  for  the  places  for  which  they  had  been  appointed. 

For  this  he  had  broken  the  privileges  of  and  insulted  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  instructing  them  that  the  work  of  reconstruction  belonged  to 
him  only,  and  that  they  had  no  legislative  right  or  duty  in  the  premises,  but 
only  to  register  his  will  by  throwing  open  their  doors  to  such  claimants  as  might 
come  there  with  commissions  from  his  pretended  governments,  that  were  sub- 
stantially his  own. 

For  this,  on  their  refusal  to  obey  his  imperial  rescript,  he  had  arraigned  them 
publicly  as  a  revolutionary  assembly  and  not  a  Congress,  without  the  power  to 
legislate  for  the  States  excluded,  and  as  "  traitors,  at  the  other  end  of  the  line," 
in  actual  rebellion  against  the  people  they  had  subdued. 

For  this  he  had  grossly  abused  the  veto  power,  by  disapproving  every 
important  measure  of  legislation  that  concerned  the  rebel  States,  in  accordance 
with  his  public  declaration  that  he  would  veto  all  the  measures  of  the  law- 
making power  whenever  they  came  to  him. 

For  this  he  had  deliberately  and  confessedly  exercised  a  dispensing  power 
over  the  test-oath  law,  by  appointing  notorious  rebels  to  important  places  in  the 
revenue  service,  on  the  avowed  ground  that  the  policy  of  Congress,  in  that 
regard,  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  opinions. 

For  this  he  had  obstructed  the  settlement  of  the  nation,  by  exerting  all  his 
influence  to  prevent  the  people  of  the  rebel  States  from  accepting  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  or  organizing  under  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  impressing  them 
with  the  opinion  that  Congress  was  blood-thirsty  and  implacable,  and  that  their 
only  refuge  was  with  him. 

For  this  he  had  brought  the  patronage  of  his  office  into  conflict  with  the  free- 
dom of  elections,  by  allowing  and  encouraging  his  official  retainers  to  travel  over 
the  country,  attending  political  conventions  and  addressing  the  people  in  support 
of  his  policy. 

For  this,  if  he  did  not  enact  the  part  of  a  Cromwell,  by  .striding  into  the  halls 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  saying  to  one  man,  **you  are  a  hypo- 
crite ;"  to  another,  '*  you  are  a  whoremonger ;"  to  a  third,  "  you  are  an  adulterer  ;*' 
and  to  the  whole,  *'you  Are  no  longer  a  parliament ;"  he  had  rehearsed  the  same 
part  substantially  outside,  "by  travelling  over  the  country,  and,  in  indecent 
harangues,  assailing  the  conduct  and  impeaching  the  motives  of  its  Congress, 
inculcating  disobedience  to  its  authority  by  endeavoring  to  bring  it  into  disre- 
pute, declaring  publicly  of  one  of  its  members  that  he  was  a  traitor,  of  another 
that  he  was  an  assassin,  and  of  the  whole  that  they  were  no  longer  a  Congress. 

For  this,  in  addition  to  the  oppression  and  bloodshed  that  had  everywhere 
resulted  from  his  known  partiality  for  traitors,  he  had  winked  at,  if  not  encour- 
aged, the  murder  of  loyal  citizens  in  New  Orleans  by  a  confederate  mob  by 
holding  correspondence  with  its  leaders,  denouncing  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
a  political  convention  to  assemble  peacefully  in  that  city  as  an  act  of  treason 
proper  to  be  suppressed  by  violence,  and  commanding  the  military  to  assist, 
instead  of  preventing,  the  execution  of  the  avowed  purpose  of  dispersing  them. 

For  this,  it  is'  not  too  much  to  say,  in  view  of  the  wrong  and  outrage  and  the 
cry  of  suffering  that  have  come  up  to  us  upon  every  southern  breeze,  that  he 
had  in  effect  reopened  the  war,  inaugurated  anarchy,  turned  loose  once  more  the 
incarnate  devil  of  baffled  treason  and  unappeasable  hate,  whom,  ais  we  fondly 
thought,  our  victories  had  overthrown  and  bound  in  chains,  ordained  rapine  and 
murder  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf,  and  deluged  the  streets  of  Memphis  as 
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well  as  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  green  fields  of  the  sontfa,  already  dotted  with 
80  many  patriot  praves,  with  the  blood  of  martyred  citizens. 

And  becanse  for  all  he  has  not  been  called  to  render  au  account,  for  the  rea- 
sons that  have  been  already  named,  it  is  now  assumed  and  argued  by  his  coun- 
sel that  he  stands  acquitted  by  a  judgment  which  disapproves  its  truth,  although 
it  rests  for  the  most  part  on  record  evidence,  importing  that  "  absolute  verity," 
which  is,  of  course,  not  open  to  dispute.  This  extraordinary  assumption  is  bnt 
another  instance  of  that  incorrigible  blindness  on  the  part  of  the  President  in 
regard  to  the  feelings  and  motives  of  Congress  that  has  helped  to  hurry  hhn 
into  his  present  humiliating  predicament  as  a  criminal  at  your  bar. 

But  all  these  things  were  not  enough.  It  wanted  one  drop  more  to  make  the 
cup  of  forbearance  overflow— one  other  act  that  should  reach  the  sensorium  of 
the  nation,  and  make  even  those  who  might  be  slow  to  comprehend  a  principle, 
to  understand  that  further  forbearance  was  ruin  to  us  all;  and  that  act  was  done 
in  the  attempt  to  seize  by  force  or  stratagem  on  that  department  of  the  govern- 
ment through  which  its  armies  were  controlled.  It  was  but  a  logical  sequence 
of  what  had  gone  before — the  last  of  a  series  of  usurpations,  all  looking  to  the 
same  gi-eat  object.  It  did  not  rise,  perhaps,  beyond  the  height  of  many  of  the 
crimes  by  which  it  was  ushered  in.  But  its  meaning  could  not  be  mistaken.  It 
was  an  act  that  smote  upon  the  nerve  of  the  nation  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
it  impossible  that  it  could  be  either  concealed,  disparaged,  or  excused,  as  were 
the  muffled  blows  of  the  pick-axe  that  had  been  so  long  silently  undermining 
the  bastions  of  the  republic.  It  has  been  heard  and  felt  through  all  our  wide 
domain  like  the  reverberation  of  the  guns  that  opened  their  iron  throats  upon  oar 
flag  at  Sumter ;  aud  it  has  stirred  the  loyal  heart  of  the  people  again  with  the 
electric  power  that  lifted  it  to  the  height  of  the  sublimest  issue  that  ever  led  a 
martyr  to  the  stake  or  a  patriot  to  the  battle-field.  That  people  is  here  to-day, 
through  its  representatives,  on  your  floor  and  in  your  galleries,  in  the  persons 
alike  of  the  veterans  who  have  been  scarred  by  the  iron  hail  of  battle,  and  of  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  daughters  of  those  who  have  died  that  the  republic  might 
live,  as  well  as  of  the  commissioned  exponents  of  the  public  will,  to  demand  the 
rewards  of  their  sacrifices  and  the  consummation  of  their  triumph  in  the  award 
of  a  nation's  justice  upon  this  high  oflender. 

And  now  as  to  the  immediate  issue,  which  I  propose  to  discuss  only  in  its 
constitutional  and  legal  aspects. 

The  great  crime  of  Andrew  Johnson,  as  already  remarked,  running  through 
all  his  administration,  is  that  he  has  violated  his  oath  of  office  and  his  consti- 
tutional duties  by  the  obstruction  and  infraction  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  and  an  endeavor  to  set  up  his  own  will  against  that  of  the  law-making 
power,  with  a  view  to  a  settled  and  persistent  purpose  of  forcing  the  rebel  Statea 
into  Congress  on  his  own  terms,  in  the  interests  of  the  traitors,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  will  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  specific  offences  charged  here,  which  are  but  the  culminating  facts,  and 
only  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  usurpations,  are  an  unlawful  attempt  to  remove 
the  rightful  Secretary  of  War  and  to  substitute  in  his  place  a  creature  of  itis 
own,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  although  then  in  session ; 
a  conspiracy  to  hinder  and  prevent  him  from  resuming  or  holding  the  said  office 
after  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  concur  in  his  suspension,  and  to  seize,  take, 
and  possess  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  said  department  |  an  attempt 
to  debauch  an  officer  of  the  army  from  his  allegiance  by  inculcating  insubordi- 
nation to  the  law  in  furtherance  of  the  same  object ;  the  attempt  to  set  aside  the 
rightful  authority  of  Congress  and  to  bring  it  into  public  odium  and  contempt, 
and  to  encourage  resistance  to  its  laws  by  the  open  and  public  delivery  of 
indecent  harangues,  impeaching  its  acts  and  purposes  and  full  of  threats  and 
menaces  against  it  and  the  laws  enacted  by  it,  to  the  gi-eat  scandal  and  degrada- 
tion of  his  own  high  office  as  President ;  and  the  devising  and  contriving  of 
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unlawful  means  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  tenure-of-office,  army  appropri- 
ation, and  reconstruction  acts  of  March  2,  1867. 

To  all  of  these  which  relate  to  the  attempted  removal  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  the  answer  is : 

1.  That  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton  is  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  first  section 
of  the  tenure-of- office  act. 

2.  That  if  it  he  so,  the  act  is  unconstitutional  and  void  so  far  as  it  under- 
takes to  ahridge  the  power  claimed  by  him  of  **  removing  at  any  and  all  times 
all  executive  officers  for  causes  to  be  judged  of  by  himself  alone/'  as  well  as  of 
suspending  them  indefinitely  at  his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure ;   and, 

3.  That  whether  the  act  be  constitutional  or  otherwise,  it  was  his  right,  as  he 
claims  it  to  have  been  his  purpose,  to  disobey  and  violate  it  with  a  view  to  the 
settlement  of  the  question  of  its  validity  by  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States. 

And  first,  as  to  the  question  whether  the  present  Secretary  of  War  was 
intended  to  be  comprehended  within  the  first  section  of  the  act  referred  to. 

The  defendant  insists  that  he  was  not,  for  the  reason  that  he  derived  his  com- 
mission from  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  not  b(;ing  removed  on  his  accession,  continued 
by  reason  thereof  to  hold  the  office  and  administer  its  duties  at  his  pleasure 
only,  without  having  at  any  time  received  any  appointment  from  himself; 
assuming,  as  I  understand,  either  that  under  the  proviso  to  the  first  section  of 
this  act  the  case  was  not  provided  for,  or  that  by  force  of  its  express  language, 
his  office  was  determined  by  the  expiration  of  the  first  term  of  the  President 
who  appointed  him. 

The  body,  or  enacting  clause  of  this  section,  provides  that  every  person  then 
holding  any  civil  office  who  had  been  appointed  thereto  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  who  should  be  thereafter  appointed  to  any  such 
office,  should  be  entitled  to  hold  until  a  successor  is  appointed  in  the  like 
manner. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  its  general  object  was  to  provide  for  all  cases,  either 
then  existing  or  to  happen  in  I  he  future. 

It  is  objected,  however,  that  so  much  of  this  clause  as  refers  to  the  heads  of 
departments  is  substantially  repealed  by  the  saving  clause,  which  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

Provided,  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  "^ar,  of  the  Navy,  and  of 
the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attorney  General,  shall  hold  their  offices 
respectively  for  and  dariup:  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been 
appointed,  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

This  proviso  was  the  result  of  a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  striking  out  the  exception  in  favor  of  the  heads  of 
departments,  and  was  suggested — if  he  may  be  excused  the  egotism — by  the 
individual  who  now  addresses  you,  and  to  whom,  as  the  mover  and  advocate  of 
the  amendment,  was  very  naturally  assigned  the  duty  of  conducting  the  nego- 
tiation on  the  part  of  the  House,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  objection  taken 
in  debate  on  this  floor  by  one  of  the  Senate  managers,  that  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  impose  on  an  incoming  President  a  cabinet  that  was 
not  of  his  own  selection.  I  may  be  excused  for  speaking  of  its  actual  history, 
because  that  has  been  made  the  subject  of  comment  by  the  learned  counsel  who 
opened  this  case  on  behalf  of  the  President.  If  it  was  intended  or  expected 
that  it  should  so  operate  as  to  create  exceptions  in  favor  of  an  officer  whose  noto- 
rious abu3e  of  power  was  the  proximate  cause,  if  not  the  impelling  motive  for 
the  enactment  of  the  law,  I  did  not  know  it.  It  will  be  judged,  however,  by 
itself,  without  reference  either  to  the  particular  intent  of  him  who  may  have 
penned  it,  or  to  any  hasty  opinion  that  may  have  been  expressed  in  either  house 
as  to  the  construction  of  which  it  might  be  possibly  susceptible. 

The  argument  of  the  defendant  rests  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  ap- 
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pointed."  That  word  has  both  a  technical  and  a  popular  one.  In  the  former, 
which  involves  the  idea  of  a  nomination  and  confirmation  in  the  constitutional 
way,  there  was  no  appointment  certainly  by  Mr.  Johnson.  In  the  latter,  which 
is  the  sense  in  which  the  people  will  read  it,  there  unquestionably  was.  What, 
then,  was  meant  by  the  employment  of  this  word  ? 

It  is  a  soand  and  well-accepted  rule  in  all  the  courts,  in  exploring  the  meaning 
of  the  law-giver,  especially  in  cases  of  remedial  statutes,  as  I  think  this  is,  if  it 
is  not  rather  to  be  considered  as  only  a  declaratory  one  in  this  particular,  to 
look  to  the  old  law,  the  mischief  and  the  remedy,  ana  to  give  a  liberal  constrac* 
tion  to  the  language  in  favor  em  liberiatii,  in  order  to  repress  the  mischief  an^ 
advance  the  remedy ;  taking  the  words  used  in  their  ordinary  and  familiar  sense, 
and  varying  the  meaning  as  Ihe  intent,  which  is  always  the  polar  star,  may 
require.     Testing  the  case  by  this  rule,  what  is  to  be  the  construction  here  ? 

The  old  law  was — ^not  the  Constitution — ^bnt  a  vicious  practice  that  had  grown 
out  of  a  precedent  involving  an  early  and  erroneous  construction  of  that  instm- 
ment,  if  it  was  intended  so  to  operate.  The  mischief  was  that  this  practice  bad 
rendered  the  officers  of  the  government,  ^nd  among  them  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, the  most  powerful  and  dangerous  of  them  all,  from  their  assumed  position 
of  advisers  of  the  President,  by  the  very  dependency  of  their  tenure,  the  mere 
ministers  of  his  pleasure,  and  the  slaves  of  his  imperial  will,  that  could  at  any 
moment,  and  as  the  reward  of  an  honest  and  independent  opinion,  strip  them  of 
their  employments,  and  send  them  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  people.  The 
remedy  was  to  change  them  from  minions  and  flatterers  into  men^  by  making 
them  free,  and  to  secure  their  loyalty  to  the  law  by  protecting  them  from  the 
power  that  might  constrain  their  assent  to  its  violation.  To  accomplish  this 
object  vt  was  necessary  that  the  law  should  cover  all  of  them,  high  aud  low, 
present  and  prospective.  That  it  could  have  been  intended  to  except  the  most 
important  and  formidable  of  these  functionaries,  either  with  a  view  to  favor  the 
present  Executive,  or  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  the  only  head  of  a  depart- 
ment who  had  the  confidence  of  Congress  to  his  arbitrary  will,  is  as  unreasonable 
and  improbable  as  it  is  at  variance  with  the  truth  of  the  fact  and  with  the  ohvious 
general  purposes  of  the  act. 

For  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  say,  however,  now,  after  having 
voluntarily  retained  Mr.  Stanton  for  more  than  two  years  of  his  administration, 
that  he  was  there  only  by  sufferance,  or  as  a  mere  movable,  or  heirloom,  or  incum- 
brance that  had  passed  to  him  with  the  estate,  and  not  by  virtue  of  his  own 
special  appointment,  if  not  ''paltering  with  the  people  in  a  double  sense,''  has 
X  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  not  very  respectable  quibble.  The  unlearned 
man  who  reads  the  proviso— as  they  for  whose  perusal  it  is  intended  will  read 
it — and  who  is  not  accustomed  to  handle  the  metaphysic  scissors  of  the  profes- 
sional casuists  who  are  able  '*  to  divide  a  hair  'twixt  west  and  northwest  side," 
while  he  admits  the  ingenuity  of  the  advocate,  will  stand  amazed,  if  he  does  not 
scorn  the  officer  who  would  stoop  to  the  use  of  such  a  subterfuge. 

Assuming,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  technical  sense  is  to 
prevail,  what  is  to  be  its  effect  ?  Why,  only  to  make  the  law-giver  enact  a  very 
unreasonable  and  impossible  thing,  by  providing  in  words  of  the  future  tense, 
that  the  commission  of  the  officer  shall  expire  nearly  two  years  before  the  pas- 
sage of  th6  law,  which  is  a  construction  that  the  general  rule  of  law  forbids  ! 
To  test  this  let  us  substitute  for  the  general  denominational  phrases  of  •*  Secre- 
tary of  War,  of  State,  and  of  the  Navy,"  the  names  of  Messrs.  Seward,  Stan- 
ton, and  Welles,  and  for  that  of  the  President  who  appointed  them  the  name  of 
Lincoln,  and  the  clause  will  read :  "  Provided,  That  Messrs.  Seward,  Stanton, 
and  Welles,  shall  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and  during  the  term  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  for  one  month  thereafter."  The  effect  will  then  be  to 
put  you  in  the  position  of  having  enacted  not  only  an  absurdity,  but  an  impoi- 
tibility.    But  on  this  there  are  at  least  two  rules  of  interpretation  that  start  up 
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in  the  way  of  the  solution.  The  first  is  that  it  is  not  respectful  to  the  legisla- 
ture to  presume  that  it  ever  intended  to  enact  an  absurdity,  if  the  case  is  sus- 
ceptible of  any  other  construction ;  and  the  second  that — 

Acts  of  Parliament  that  are  impossible  to  be  performed  are  of  no  validity ;  and  if  there 
arise  out  of  them  collaterally  any  absurd  consequences  manifestiy  contradictory  to  common 
reason,  they  are,  with  regard  to  these  collateral  consequences,  void.  (1  BlacksioiWs  Com' 
mentarieSf  91.) 

If  the  effect  of  the  proviso,  however,  upon  something  analogous  to  the  doctrine 
of  cjf  preSf  or,  in  other  words,  of  getting  as  near  to  its  meaning  as  possible,  was  to 
determine  the  office  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law,  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  retention  of  the  officer  by  the  President  for  five  months  afterward,  and  through 
an  intervening  Congress,  without  a  commission  or  even  a  nomination,  was  a 
breach  of  the  law,  and  therefore  a  misdemeanor  in  itself;  which  he  could  hardly 
plead,  and  would  scarcely  ask  you  to  affirm  against  the  general  presumption  of 
the  faithful  performance  of  official  duty  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  him  from 
the  consequences  of  still  another  violation  of  |he  law. 

Assuming  again,  however,  that,  as  is  claimed  by  the  defence,  the  case  of  Mr. 
Stanton  does  not  fall  within  the  proviso,  what  then  is  the  result  ?  Is  it  the 
predicament  of  a  casus  omissus  altogether  ?  Is  he  to  be  hung  up,  like  Mahom- 
et's coffin,  between  the  body  of  the  act  and  the  provipo,  the  latter  nullifying  tbe 
former  on  the  pretext  of  an  exception,  and  then  repudiating  the  exception  itself 
as  to  the  particular  case ;  or  is  the  obvious  and  indisputable  purpose  of  providing 
for  all  cases  whatever,  to  be  carried  out  by  falling  back  on  the  general  enacting 
clause  which  would  make  him  irremovable  by  the  President  alone,  and  leaving 
him  outside  of  the  provision  as  to  tenure,  which  was  the  sole  object  of  the  excep- 
tion 1  There  is  nothing  in  the  saving  clause  which  is  at  all  inconsistent  with 
what  goes  before.  The  provision  that  takes  every  officer  out  of  the  power  of 
the  President  is  not  departed  from  in  that  clause.  All  it  enacts  is  that  the  ten- 
ure shall  be  a  determinate  one  in  cases  that  fall  within  it.  If  Mr.  Stanton  was 
appointed  by  President  Johnson  within  the  meaning  of  the  proviso,  he  holds, 
of  course,  until  the  expiration  of  his  term.  If  not,  he  holds  subject  to  removal 
like  other  officers  under  the  enacting  clause.  It  has  been  so  often  asserted 
publicly  as  to  have  bec6me  a  generally  accredited  truth,  that  the  special  purpose 
of  the  act  was  to  protect  him.  I  do  not  affirm  this,  and  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary that  I  should,  or  important  to  the  case  whether  he  favored  the  passage  of 
the  law  or  not.  It  will  be  hardly  pretended,  however,  by  anybody,  that  he  was 
intended  to  be  excluded  entirely  from  its  operation. 

Nor  is  the  case  helped  by  the  reference  to  the  fourth  section  of  the  act,  which 
provides  that  nothing  therein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  extend  the  term 
of  any  officer  the  duration  of  which  is  limited  by  law.  The  office  in  question 
was  one  of  those  of  which  the  tenure  was  indefinite.  The  construction  insisted 
on  by  me  does  not  extend  it.  The  only  eflFect  is  to  take  away  the  power  of 
removal  from  the  President  alone  and  restore  it  to  the  parties  by  whom  the 
Constitution  intended  that  it  should  be  exercised. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton  is  within  the  law,  the  next  ques- 
tion is  as  to  the  validity  of  the  law  itself.  And  here  we  are  met,  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history  as  a  nation,  by  the  assertion,  on  the  part  of  the  President,  of  the 
illimitable  and  uncontrollable  power  under  the  Constitution,  in  accordance,  as 
he  insists,  with  the  judicial  opinion,  the  professional  sentiment,  and  the  settled 
practice  under  the  government  of  removing  at  any  and  all  times  all  executive 
officers  whatever,  without  responsibility  to  anybody,  and  as  included  therein 
the  equally  uncontrollable  power  of  suspending  them  indefinitely  and  supplying 
their  places  from  time  to  time  by  appointments  made  by  himself  ad  interim. 
If  there  be  any  case  where  the  claim  has  heretofore  extended,  even  in  theory, 
beyond  the  mere  power  to  create  a  vacancy  by  removal  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  I  do  not  know  it.    If  there  be  any  wherein  the  power  to  suspend 
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indefinitely,  wbich  goes  even  beyond  this,  has  been  asserted,  it  is  equally  new 
to  me.  This  truly  regal  pretension  has  been  fitly  reserved  for  the  first  Presi- 
dent who  has  ever  claimed  the  imperial  prerogative  of  founding  governments  by 
proclamation,  of  taxing  without  a  Congress,  of  disposing  of  the  public  property 
by  millions  at  his  own  will,  and  of  exercising  a  dispensing  power  over  the  lawB. 
It  is  but  a  logical  sequence  of  what  he  has  been  already  permitted  to  do  with 
absolute  impunity  and  almost  without  complaint.  If  he  could  be  tolerated  thus 
far,  why  not  consummate  the  work  which  was  to  render  him  supreme,  and 
crown  his  victory  over  the  legislative  power  by  setting  this  body  aside  as  an 
advisory  council,  and  claiming  himself  to  be  the  rightful  interpretex  of  the  laws  I 
The  defence  made  here  is  a  defiance,  a  challenge  to  the  Senate  and  the  nation, 
that  must  be  met  and  answered  just  now  in  such  a  way  as  shall  determine  which, 
if  any,  is  to  be  the  master.  If  the  claim  asserted  is  to  be  maintained  by  yowr 
decision,  all  that  will  remain  for  you  will  be  only  the  formal  abdication  of  your 
high  trust  as  part  of  the  appointing  power,  because  there  will  be  then  abso- 
lutely nothing  left  of  it  that  is  Arth  preserving. 

Bui  let  us  see  what  there  is  in  the  Constitution  to  warrant  these  extravagant 
pretensions,  or  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  law  to  restore  the  practice  of  this 
government  to  the  true  theory  of  that  instrument. 

I  do  not  propose  to  weary  you  with  a  protracted  examination  of  this  question. 
I  could  not  add  to  what  I  have  already  said  on  the  same  subject  in  the  discas- 
sion  in  the  House  of  the  bill  relating  to  removals  from  office  in  December,  1866, 
to  which  I  would  have  ventured  to  invite  your  attention,  if  the  same  point  had 
not  been  so  fully  elaborated  here.  You  have  already  passed  upon  it  in  the 
enactment  of  the  present  law  by  a  vote  so  decisive  and  overwhelming,  and  tbero 
is  so  little  objection  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  to  the  validity 
of  that  law,  that  I  may  content  myself  with  condensing  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  into  a  few  general  propositions  which  will  comprehend  their  capital 
features. 

The  case  may  be  stated,  as  I  think,  analytically  and  synoptically  thus  : 

The  first  great  fact  to  be  observed  is,  that  while  the  Constitution  enumerates 
sundry  offices,  and  provides  the  manner  of  appointment  in  those  cases,  as  well 
as  in  "  all  others  to  be  created  by  law,"  it  prescribes  lio  tenure  except  that  of 
good  behavior  in  the  case  of  the  judges^  and  is  entirely  silent  on  the  subject  of 
removal  by  any  other  process  than  that  of  impeachment. 

From  this  the  inferences  are : 

1.  That  the  tenure  of  good  behavior,  being  substantially  equivalent  to  that 
for  life,  the  office  must  in  all  other  cases  be  determinable  at  the  will  of  some 
department  of  the  government,  unless  limited  by  law ;  which  is,  however,  bat 
another  name  for  the  will  of  the  law-maker  himself.  And  this  is  settled  by 
authority. 

2.  That  the  power  of  removal  at  will,  being  an  implied  one  only,  is  to  be 
confined  to  those  cases  where  the  tenure  is  not  ascertained  by  law  ;  the  right  of 
removal  in  any  other  foi*m  than  by  the  process  of  impeachment  depending 
entirely  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  will  of  which  the  essential  condition  always  is 
that  it  is  free  to  act  without  reason  and  without  responsibility. 

3.  That  the  power  of  removal,  being  implied  as  a  necessity  of  state  to  secure 
the  dependence  of  the  officer  on  the  government,  is  not  to  be  extended  by  con- 
struction so  as  to  take  him  out  of  the  control  of  the  legislature,  and  make  him 
dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Executive. 

The  next  point  is  that  the  President  is  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  to 
*'  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  appoint.*'  to 
all  offices,  and  that  without  this  concurrence  he  appoints  to  none  except  when 
authorized  by  Congress.  And  this  may  be  described  as  the  rule  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 
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The  exceptions  are : 

1.  That  in  the  cases  of  inferior  offices  the  Congress  may  lodge  this  power 
with  the  President  alone  or  with  the  courts  or  the  heads  of  departments ;  and 

2.  That  in  cases  of  vacancy  happening  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  he 
may — not  appoint — but  Jill  them  up  by  granting  commissions  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  that  body. 

From  which  it  appears — 

1.  That  the  President  cannot,  ?is  already  stated,  in  any  case,  appoint  alone 
without  the  express  authority  of  Congress,  and  then  only  in  the  case  of  inferior 
offices. 

2.  That  the  power  to  supply  even  an  accidental  vacancy  was  only  to  continue 
until  the  Senate  was  in  a  condition  to  be  consulted  and  to  advise  and  act  upon 
the  ease ;  and 

3.  Ab  a  corollary  from  these  two  propositions,  that  if  the  power  to  remove  in 
cases  where  the  tenure  is  indefinite  be,  as  it  is  solemnly  conceded  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  re  Heenan,  (13  Peters,)  an  incident  to  the  power 
to  appoint,  it  belongs  to  the  President  and  Senate,  and  not  to  the  President 
alone,  as  it  was  held  in  that  case  to  be  in  the  judge  who  made  the  appointment. 

The  argument  upon  which  this  implied  and  merely  inferential  power,  not  of 
"filling  up,"  but  of  making  a  vacancy  during  the  recess — which  is  now  claimed 
to  extend  to  the  making  of  a  vacancy  at  any  time — ^has  been  defended,  is — 

First.  The  possible  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  or,  in  other  words,  the  argument  ah  inconvenienti. 

Second.  That  the  power  of  removal  is  a  purely  executive  function,  which, 
passed  by  the  general  grant  in  the  first  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, would  have  carried  the  power  to  appoint,  if  unprovided  for,  and  is  to  be 
considered  in  him  in  all  cases  wherein  it  has  not  been  expressly  denied  or  lodged 
in  other  hands ;  while  the  association  of  the  Senate,  the  same  not  being  an  exec- 
utive body,  is  an  exception  to  the  general  principle,  and  must  be  taken  strictly 
so  as  not  to  extend  thereto. 

Third.  That  it  is  essential  to  the  President,  as  the  responsible  head  of  the 
government,  charged  by  his  oath  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  that  he  should 
control  his  own  subordinates  by  making  their  tenure  of  office  to  depend  upon  his 
will,  so  as  to  make  a  unit  of  the  administration. 

The  answer  to  the^r*^  of  these  propositions  is  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
the  exercise  of  the  power  during  the  recess,  because  the  case  supposed  may  be 
provided  for  by  Congress— as  it  has  been  by  the  act  now  in  question — under 
its  express  constitutional  authority  **  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
or  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  all  powers  vested  in  the  government  or  in 
any  department  thereof,"  a  power  which,  by  the  way,  is  very  strangely  claimed 
by  one  of  the  President's  counsel  to  be  an  implied  one. 

To  the  second  the  answer  is,  that  whether  an  executive  power  or  not  depends 
00  the  structure  of  the  government,  or,  in  other  words,  on  what  the  Constitu- 
tion makes  it ;  that  the  clause  in  question  is  but  a  distributive  one ;  that  if  all 
executive  power  is  in  the  President,  then  by  parity  of  reason  all  legislative 
power  is  in  Congress  without  reference  to  the  Constitution  ;  that  the  Senate  is 
not  only  associated  with  the  President  in  the  general  appointing  power,  but  that 
the  power  itself  may  be  withdrawn  by  Congress  almost  entirely  from  both, 
under  the  provision  in  regard  to  inferior  offices,  which  would  involve  a  repug- 
nancy to  the  general  grant  relied  on,  if  the  power  be  an  executive  one  ;  that  if 
no  provision  had  been  made  for  appointment  in  the  Constitution  the  power  to 
supply  the  omission  would  have  resulted  to  the  law-maker  under  the  authority 
just  quoted,  to  make  *'  all  laws  that  might  be  necessary  or  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  all  powers  vested  in  the  government  or  any  department  thereof," 
which  carries  with  it  the  power  to  create  all  offices ;  and  that,  moreover,  this 
power  of  removal,  in  the  only  case  wherein  it  is  referred  to,  is  made  b.  judicial  one. 
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To  the  third  tbe  answer  i{ 

1.  That  however  natural  it  maj  be  for  the  President,  aflter  an  aaehecked 
career  of  usarpation  for  three  long  years,  daring  which  he  has  ased  his  sabor- 
dinates  generally  as  the  slavish  ministers  of  his  will,  and  dealt  with  the  aSun 
of  this  nation  as  if  he  had  been  its  master  also  as  well  as  theirs,  he  greatly  mis- 
takes and  magnifies  his  office,  as  has  been  already  shown  in  the  fact  that  under 
the  Oonstitntion  he  may  be  stripped  at  any  time  by  Congress  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  appointing  power  ;  and, 

2.  That  the  responsibility  of  the  President  is  to  be  graduated  by,  and  can  be 
only  commensurate  with,  the  power  that  is  assigned  to  him ;  that  the  obligation 
imposed  on  him  is  to  take  care  that  the  latM  are  faithfully  executed,  and  not  his 
taillt  which  is  so  strangely  assumed  to  be  the  only  law  of  the  exalted  function- 
aries who  surround  him ;  and  that  it  is  not  only  ifot  essential  to  the  performance 
of  their  duty  under  the  law  that  the  heads  of  departments  should  be  the  mere 
passive  instruments  of  his  will,  but  the  very  contrary. 

Upon  this  brief  statement  of  the  argument  it  would  seem  as  if  there  could  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  But  the  high  delin- 
quent who  is  now  on  trial,  feeling  that  he  cannot  safely  rest  his  case  here,  and 
shrinking  from  the  inexorable  logic  that  rules  it  against  him,  takes  refuge  in  the 
past,  and  claims  to  have  found  a  new  Constitution  that  suits  him  better  than  the 
old  one,  in  the  judicial  authorities,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commentators,  in  the 
enlightened  professional  and  public  sentiment  of  the  nation,  and  in  a  legislative 
practice  and  construction  that  are  coeval  with  the  government,  and  have  con- 
tinued without  interruption  until  the  present  time.  A  little  inquiry,  however, 
will  show  that  heie  is  no  altar  of  sanctuary,  no  city  of  refuge  there,  to  shelter 
the  greatest  of  the  nation's  malefactors  from  the  just  vengeance  of  a  betrayed 
and  indignant  people. 

And  first,  as  to  judicial  authority.  There  are  but  three  cases,  I  think,  wherein 
these  questions  have  ever  come  up  for  adjudication  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  all  of  them  the  decisions  have  been  directly  in  con- 
flict with  the  theory  and  pretensions  of  the  President. 

The  first  was  the  familiar  one  of  Marbury  vs,  Madison,  1  Granch,  266,  made 
doubly  memorable  by  the  fact  that  it  arose  out  of  one  of  the  so-called  midnight 
appointments  made  by  the  elder  Adams — the  stime,  by  the  way,  whose  casting 
vote  as  an  executive  officer  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  power  to  which  he 
was  destined  to  succeed  in  the  first  Congress  of  1789,  on  the  eve  of  his  retire- 
ment— under  a  law  which  had  been  approved  only  the  day  before,  authorixing 
the  appointment  of  five  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
serve  respectively  for  the  term  of  five  years.  The  commission  in  question  had 
been  duly  signed  and  registered,  but  was  withheld  by  his  successor  (JefiTerson) 
on  the  ground  that  the  act  was  incomplete  without  a  delivery.  It  was  not 
claimed  by  him  that  the  appointment  was  revocable,  if  once  consummated.  If 
it  had  been,  the  resistance  would  have  been  unnecessary,  and  the  assertion  of  the 
right  to  the  office  an  idle  one.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  holds  this  language  : 

Where  an  officer  is  removable  at  the  will  of  the  Executive,  the  circumstanoe  which  com- 
pleted his  appointment  is  of  no  conseqaence,  because  the  act  is  at  any  time  revocable.  Biit 
where  the  omcer  is  not  removable  at  the  will  of  the  Executive,  the  appointment  is  not  revo- 
cable and  caunot  be  annulled.  Having  once  made  the  appointment,  nis  power  over  the  office 
is  terminated  in  all  cases  where  hj  law  the  officer  is  not  removable  by  htm.  Then,  as  the 
law  creating  the  office  gave  theriffht  to  hold  for  five  years  independent  of  the  Executive,  the 
appointment  was  not  revocable,  but  vested  in  the  officer  legal  rights  that  are  protacted  by 
the  laws  of  his  country. 

The  point  ruled  here  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  involved  in  the  tenure-of- 
office  act,  to  wit :  that  Congress  may  define  the  tenure  of  any  office  it  creates, 
and  that  once  fixed  by  law,  it  is  no  longer  determinable  at  the  will  of  anybody-— 
the  act  being  a  mere  substitution  of  the  will  of  the  nation  for  that  of  the  Execa- 
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tive,  by  giving  that  will  the  form  of  law,  which  is,  indeed,  the  only  form  that  is 
consistently  admissible  in  a  government  of  law.  The  present  Executive  insists — 
SLB  Jefferson  did  not — that  he  has  the  power  under  die  Constitution  to  remove 
or  saapend  at  any  and  all  times  any  executive  officer  whatever  for  causes  to  be 
judged  of  by  himself  alone ;  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  his  advisers,  this  power 
canDOt  be  lawfully  restrained ;  which  is  in  effect  to  claim  the  power  to  appoint 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as  he  has  just  now  done,  as  well 
as  to  remove. 

The  next  case  in  order  is  that  of  ex  parte  Heenan,  reported  in  13  Peters, 
-which  involved  a  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  judge  of  the  district  court  of 
Xjouiaiana  to  remove,  at  his  discretion,  a  clerk  appointed  by  him  indefinitely 
under  the  law.  The  court  say  there — Thompson,  Justice,  delivering  the  opin- 
ion—  that — 

All  offices,  the  tenure  of  which  is  not  fixed  by  the  Constitntion  or  limited  bj  law,  must  be 
held  either  daring  eood  behavior  or  at  the  will  and  discretion  of  some  department  of  the 
government,  and  subject  to  removal  at  pleasure. 

And  again  that — 

In  the  absence  of  all  constitutional  provisions  or  statutory  regulation  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  sound  and  necessary  rule  to  consider  the  power  of  removal  as  an  incident  to  the  power  to 
appoint.  ' 

They  add,  however — 

But  it  was  very  early  adopted  as  the  practical  construction  that  the  power  was  vested  in 
the  President  alone,  and  that  such  would  appear  to  have  been  the  Ui^islative  construction, 
because  in  establishing  the  three  principal  Departments  of  State,  War,  and  Treasury,  they 
recognized  the  power  of  removal  in  the  President,  although  by  the  act  of  J 798,  establishing 
the  Xavy  Department,  the  reference  was  not  by  name  to  him. 

The  result  was  that  upon  the  pnnciples  thus  enunciated,  involving  the  excep- 
tion as  to  cases  where  the  tenure  was  limited  by  law,  as  laid  down  in  Marbury 
r*.  Madison,  they  declared  the  power  of  removid  to  have  been  well  exercised 
by  the  judge  who  made  the  appointment  under  the  law,  for  the  reason  only  that 
it  was  an  incident  thereto. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  although  what 
is  thus  gratuitously  said  as  to  the  practical  construction  in  opposition  to  the  rule 
there  recognized  does  not  conflict  in  any  way  with  the  doctrine  of  Marbury  r*. 
Madison,  it  is  entirely  at  variance,  as  seems  to  be  confessed,  with  the  decision 
itself,  which,  on  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Madison  in  the  debate  of  1789,  that  the 
power  of  removal  was  a  strictly  executive  one,  and  passed  by  the  general  grant 
of  the  Constitution,  unless  expressly  denied  or  elsewhere  lodged,  must  have 
been  inevitably  the  other  way,  because  in  that  case  it  must  have  resulted,  not 
to  the  judge,  but  to  the  President.  Whether  a  mere  permissive,  sub  silentio 
exercise  of  a  power  like  this,  or  even  a  temporary  surrender  on  grounds  of  per- 
sonal confidence  or  party  favor,  where  it  perhaps  violated  no  constitutional 
interdict,  and  was,  in  point  of  fact,  authorized  as  to  all  but  the  superior  offices, 
can  raise  a  prescription  against  a  constitutional  right,  or  how  many  laws  it  will 
require  to  abrogate  the  fundamental  law,  I  will  not  stop  now  to  inquire.  It  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  that  the  case  decides  that  the  power  of  removal  is  but 
an  incident  to  the  power  of  appointment,  and  that,  of  course,  it  can  be  exercised 
only  by  the  same  agencies,  as  the  tenure-of-office  act  exactly  provides. 

The  next  and  last  case  is  that  of  the  United  States  ex  relatione  vs.  Guthrie, 
reportf'd  in  17  Howard,  284,  which  was  an  application  for  a  manda?nus  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  corppel  him  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  territorial  judge 
in  Minnesota,  who  had  been  removed  by  the  President  before  the  expiration  of 
his  term,  which  was  fixed  by  law  at  four  years.  The  case  was  dismissed,  upon 
the  doctrine  that  the  proceeding  was  not  a  proper  one  to  try  the  title  to  an  office, 
and  therefore  the  question  of  the  power  to  remove  was  not  disposed  of  or  dis- 
cusBcd,  except  by  Justice  McLean,  who  dissented  on  the  main  point  and  felt 

16  I  p— Vol.  ii 
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called  upon,  of  conree,  to  pass  upon  the  other.  I  refer  to  his  opinion  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  borrowing,  with  a  part  of  the  argument,  an  important  statement 
in  relation  to  the  views  of  tiie  bench  that  was  almost  coeval  with  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  on  this  question.     He  says,  on  page  306  : 

There  was  ^reat  contrariety  of  opinion  in  Congress  on  this  power.  With  the  experienee 
we  now  have  in  regard  to  its  exercise  there  is  great  doubt  whether  the  most  enlightened  staiM- 
man  would  not  come  to  a  different  conclusion. 

The  power  referred  to  was  that  of  the  removal  by  the  President  of  the  heatl« 
of  the  principal  departments  of  the  government,  as  conceded  by  the  acts  of  17S9. 

•  The  Attorney  General  calls  this  a  constitutional  power.  There  is  no  such  power  given  i& 
the  Constitution.  It  is  presumed  to  be  in  the  President  from  the  power  ot  appoimmeiiL 
This  presumption,  I  think,  is  unwise  and  illogical.  The  reasoning  is :  The  President  aod 
Senate  appoint  to  oflSce  ;  therefore  the  President  may  remove  from  office.  Now,  the  argu- 
ment would  be  legitimate  if  the  power  to  remove  were  inferred  to  be  the  same  that  appoints. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  President  was  necessary  for  tke 
efficient  discuarge  of  executive  duties  ;  that  to  consult  the  Senate  in  making  removals  tJbe 
same  as  making  appointments  would  be  too  tardy  for  the  correction  of  abuses.  By  a  tempo- 
rary appointment  the  public  service  is  now  provided  for  in  case  of  death ;  and  the  same  pro- 
vision could  be  made  where  immediate  removals  are  necessary.  The  Senate,  when  cail^ 
upon  to  fill  the  vacancy,  would  pass  upon  the  demerits  of  the  late  incumbent. 

This,  I  have  never  doubted,  was  the  true  construction  of  the  Constitution ;  aud  I  am  able 
to  sa^  ife  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Supreme  Court  with  Marshall  at  its  head. 

And  again : 

If  the  power  to  remove  from  office  may  be  inferred  from  the  power  to  appoint,  both  tb« 
elements  of  the  appointing  power  are  necessarily  included.  The  Constitution  has  dei-lareJ 
what  shall  be  t^e  executive  power  to  appoint,  and,  by  consequence,  the  same  powor  should 
be  exercised  in  a  removal. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  all  this  is  qualified  by  the  remark  that  "tbi5 
power  of  removal  has  been,  perhaps,  too  long  established  and  exercised  to  be 
now  questioned."  It  is  enough,  however,  to  refer  to  the  observation  which 
follows,  Ihat  "  the  voluntary  action  of  the  Senate  and  the  President  would  be 
necessary  to  change  the  practice,"  to  show  what  was  meant  by  him.  Such 
events  as  our  eyes  have  witnessed,  and  such  a  conjuncture  of  affairs  following 
fast  upon  their  heels  as  would  leave  the  Executive  with  all  his  formidable  patron- 
age and  all  the  prestige  of  his  place,  without  even  the  meagre  support  of  a  third 
in  either  House,  were  scarcely  within  the  range  of  human  probability.  When 
he  remarks,  therefore,  that  it  was  ^^perhaps  too  late  to  question  i^,"  he  meau*. 
of  course,  "to  question  it  successfully,*^  as  the  context  shows.  If  he  had  meant 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  referred  to  a  voluntary  change  of  practice  as  ope- 
rating a  corresponding  change  of  the  Constitution.  He  was  too  good  a  lawyer 
and  too  large  a  statesman  to  affirm  that  the  fundamental  law  of  a  great  State 
could  be  wrested  from  its  true  construction  either  by  the  errors  of  the  legisla- 
ture, or  the  toleration  of  a  mischievous  practice  and  a  monster  vice  for  less  than 
eighty  years. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  from  all  the  cases,  that  the  judicial  opinion,  so  far  fmm 
sustaining  the  view  of  the  President,  settles  at  lea^t  two  points  which  are  fatal 
to  his  pretensions :  First,  that  Congress  may  so  limit  the  tenure  of  an  office  as 
to  render  the  incumbent  irremovable  except  by  the  process  of  impeachment ; 
and  second,  that  the  power  to  remove,  so  far  as  it  exists,  is  but  an  incident  to 
the  power  to  appoint. 

Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  say,  as  has  been  claimed  in  debate  on  this  floor,  that 
these  were  cases  of  inferior  offices  where,  under  the  Constitution,  it  was  within 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  them  at  its  discretion.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  provision  as  to  inferior  offices  to  distinguish  them  from  others  beyond  the 
mere  article  of  appointment.  This  is  a  question  of  tenure,  and  that  is  equallj 
undefined  as  to  both,  except  in  the  few  cases  specially  enumerated  therein.  It. 
was  equally  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
The  right  to  regulate  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  right  to  create.     When  it 
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establishes  an  office,  as  it  has  established  the  departmental  bureaus,  by  law,  it 
ha«,  of  necessity,  the  right  to  prescribe  its  duties  and  say  how  long  it  shall  be 
held  and  when  it  shall  determine.  When  it  does  say  so,  it  can  hardly  be 
maintained  with  any  show  of  reason  that  a  power  which  is  only  implied  from 
the  fact  that  the  'tenure  of  office  has  been  left  indefinite  in  the  Constitution, 
which  has  vested  the  establishment  of  offices  in  Congress,  shall  be  held  to 
operate  to  defeat  its  will  and  shorten  the  life  of  its  own  creature  in  cases  where 
its  legislation  is  express. 

And  so,  too,  as  to  the  doctrine  that  the  power  of  removal  is  but  an  incident 
to  the  power  to  appoint.  That  is  settled  upon  grounds  of  reason,  as  a  general 
principle,  which  has  no  more  application  to  inferior  offices  than  to  superior  ones. 
The  idea  is  that  the  power  of  removal  wherever  it  exists  is  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  but  part  and  parcel  of  the  power  to  appoint,  and  that  as  a  consequence 
the  power  that  makes,  and  none  other,  must  unmake ;  and  on  this  idea  it  was 
ruled  in  the  particular  case  that  the  power  to  remove  was  in  the  judge,  because 
the  authority  to  appoint  was  there.  It  equally  rules,  however,  that  where  the 
appointment  is  in  the  head  of  a  department  the  power  of  removal  belongs  to 
him ;  that  where  it  is  lodged  by  Congress  in  the  President  alone  it  is  in  him 
only ;  and  where  it  is  in  the  President  and  Senate  conjointly  there  it  is  in  both ; 
which  is  precisely  the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  minority  in  the  Congress  of 
17S9.  It  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  answer,  however,  that  no  such  distinction  was 
taken  by  Justice  Thompson  in  the  Ileenan  case,  although  he  referred  to  the 
departure  from  this  rule  in  the  practical  construction  which  had  assigned  the 
power  to  the  President  alone. 

The  judicial  opinion  having  thus  signally  failed  to  support  the  dangerous 
heresies  of  the  President,  the  next  resort  is  to  that  of  the  statesmen,  lawyers, 
and  publicists  who  have  from  time  to  time  illustrated  our  history.  And  here, 
too,  it  will  be  found  that  the  great  criminal  who  is  at  your  bar  has  no  better 
support  than  he  has  found  in  higher  quarters. 

I  am  not  here  to  question  the  doctrine  which  has  been  so  strongly  urged, 
upon  the  authority  of  Lord  Coke,  that  contemporaneous  exposition  is  entitled  to 
great  weight  in  law.  Taking  it  to  be  sound,  however,  it  will  hardly  be  pretended, 
I  suppose,  that  there  is  anything  of  this  description  which  will  compare  in  value 
with  the  authoritative,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  oracular  utterances  of  the  Feder- 
alist, which  was  the  main  agent,  under  Providence,  in  securing  for  the  Consti- 
tution the  support  of  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  has  since  occupied  the 
rank  of  a  classic  in  the  political  literature  of  America.  And  yet,  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  number  of  that  series,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, himself  perhaps  *'  the  first  among  his  peers"  in  the  convention  which  framed 
that  instrument,  it  is  assumed  as  an  unquestionable  proposition,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  way  of  answer  to  the  objection  of  instability  arising  from  frequent  changes 
of  administration,  that  inasmuch  "  as  the  Senate  was  to  participate  in  the  busi- 
ness of  appointments,  its  consent  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  displace  as 
Well  as  to  appoint.*'  Nor  was  it  considered  even  necessary  to  reason  out  a  con- 
clusioa  that  was  so  obvious  and  inevitable.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sup- 
posed by  anybody  that  a  power  so  eminently  regal  could  ever  be  raised  in  the 
executive  of  a  limited  government  out  of  the  mere  fact  of  the  silence  of  the  Consti- 
tution on  that  subject  and  the  failure  to  provide  any  other  mode  of  removal  than 
by  the  process  of  impeachment.  If  the  conclusion,  however,  was  not  a  sound 
one,  then  it  was  no  better  than  a  false  pretence,  which  those  at  least  who  con- 
curred in  its  presentation  were  morally  estopped  from  controverting.  And  yet 
it  is  to  one  of  the  distinguished  authors  of  these  papers,  in  his  quality  of  a  legis- 
lator, that  the  nation  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  vote  which  inaugurated  and 
fastened  so  long  upon  it  the  mischievous  and  anti-republican  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice which  it  has  cost  a  revolution  to  overthrow.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  to 
Lave  effected  any  change  in  the  opinions  of  the  distinguished  author,  as  we  find 
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him  insistiog  in  a  letter  written  ton  years  afterward  to  James  McHenry,  then 
Secretary  of  War,  that  even  the  power  to  fill  vacancies  happening  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  is  to  be  confined  to  *'  such  offices  as  having  been  once  filled 
have  become  vacant  by  accidental  circumstances." 

From  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  policy  of  the  government  on  this  sub- 
ject by  its  first  Congress  down  till  the  accession  of  the  younger  Adams  in  1826, 
a  period  of  nearly  f  irty  years,  the  quesl.ion  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a^txited, 
for  the  very  satisfactory  reason  that  the  patronage  was  so  inconsiderable,  and 
the  cases  of  abuse  so  rare,  as  to  attract  no  attention  on  the  part  of  public  men. 
In  the  last  named  year,  however,  a  committee  was  raised  by  the  Senate,  headed 
by  Mr.  Benton,  and  composed  of  nine  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  that 
day,  to  consider  the  subject  of  restraining  this  power  by  legislation.  That  com- 
mittee agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the  practice  of  dismissing  from  office  was  a 
dangerous  violation  of  the  Constitution,  which  had  in  their  view  been  ''  changed 
in  this  regard  hy  constrttction  and  legis/atiofit'^  which  were  only  another  Dame 
for  legislative  construction,  and  reported  sundry  bills  for  its  correction  not  unlike 
in  some  respects  to  the  present  law.  Those  bills  failed  of  course,  but  with  the 
public  recognition  of  the  new  and  alarming  doctrine  which  followed  the  acces- 
sion of  the  next  administration,  that  the  public  offices,  like  the  plunder  of  a 
camp,  were  the  legitimate  spoils  of  the  victorious  party,  the  subject  was  revived 
in  1S35  by  the  appointment  of  another  committee,  embracing  the  great  names 
of  Calhoun,  Webster,  and  Benton,  for  the  same  object.  The  result  of  their 
labors  was  the  introduction  of  a  bill  requiring  the  President  in  all  cases  of  re- 
moval to  state  the  reasons  thereof,  whicn  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  31  to 
16,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  that  body.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  that  bill, 
Mr.  Webster,  whose  unsurpassed,  and,  as  I  think,  unequalled  ability  as  a  con- 
stitutional lawyer  will  be  contested  by  nobody,  held  this  emphatic  language : 

After  considering  the  question  a^i^ain  and  again  within  the  last  six  jears,  I  am  willing  to 
say  that,  in  my  deliberate  judgment,  the  oriffinal  decision  was  wrong.  I  cannot  bnt  think 
that  those  who  denied  the  power  in  1789  had  the  best  of  the  argument.  It  appears  to  niv, 
after  thorough  and  repeated  and  conscientious  examination,  that  an  erroneous  interpretation 
was  given  to  the  Constitution  in  this  respect  by  the  decision  of  the  first  Congress. 

And  again : 

I  haye  the  clearest  conviction  that  they  (the  Convention)  looked  to  no  other  mode  of  dis- 
placing an  officer  than  by  impeachment  or  the  regular  appointment  of  another  person  to  the 
same  place. 

And  further : 

I  believe  it  to  be  within  the  just  power  of  Congress  to  reverse  the  decision  of  1789,  and  I 
mean  to  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  act  hereafler  upon  that  question  as  the  safety  of  the  gov- 
emment  and  of  the  Constitution  may  require. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  equally  emphatic  in  his  condemnation  of  the  power,  and 
speaks  of  previous  cases  of  removal  as  ''  rather  exceptions  than  constituting  a 
practice." 

The  like  opinion  was  obviously  entertained  by  both  Kent  and  Story,  the  two 
most  distinguished  of  the  commentators  on  the  Constitution,  and  certainly 
among  the  highest  authorities  in  the  country.  The  former,  after  referring  to 
the  construction  of  1789  as  but  '*a  loose,  incidental,  and  declaratory  opinion  of 
Congress,"  is  constrained  to  speak  of  it  as  "a  striking  fact  in  the  constitutional 
history  of  our  government  that  a  power  so  transcendent  as  that  which  places 
at  the  disposfld  of  the  President  alone  the  tenure  of  every  executive  offie-er 
appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  should  depend  on  inference  merely,  and 
should  have  been  gratuitously  declared  by  the  first  Congress  in  opposition  to 
the  high  authority  of  the  Federalist,  and  supported  or  acquiesced  in  by  some 
of  those  distinguished  men  who  questioned  or  denied  the  power  of  Congress  to 
incorporate  a  national  bank."  (1  Kent's  Commentaries,  sec.  16,  p.  308.)  The 
latter  speaks  of  it  with  equal  emphasis  as  ''  constituting  the  most  extraordinary 
case  in  the  history  of  the  government  of  a  power  conferred  by  implicatum  in 
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tlie  Executive  by  the  assent  of  a  bare  majority  in  Congress  which  has  not  been 
questioned  on  many  other  occasions."     (2  Commentaries,  sec.  1543.) 

The  same  opinion,  too,  is  already  shown  upon  the  testimony  of  Judge  McLean, 
as  cited  above,  to  have  been  shared  by  "  the  old  Supreme  Court,  with  Marshall 
at  its  head.''  It  seems,  indeed,  as  though  there  had  been  an  unbroken  current 
of  sentiment  from  sources  such  as  these  through  all  our  history  against  the 
existence  of  this  power.  If  there  be  any  apparently  exceptional  cases  of  any 
note  but  the  equivocal  one  of  Mr.  Madidon,  they  will  be  found  to  rest  only,  as 
1  think,  upon  the  legislation  of  1789  and  the  long  practice  that  is  supposed  to 
have  followed  it.  I  make  no  account,  however,  of  the  opinions  of  Attorneys 
General,  although  I  might  have  quoted  that  of  Mr.  Wirt,  in  1818,  to  the  efifect 
tliat  it  was  only  when  Congress  nad  not  undertaken  to  fix  the  tenure  of  the 
office  that  the  commission  could  run  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  They 
belong  to  the  same  category  as  those  of  cabinet  officers.  It  may  not  be  amiss, 
however,  to  add  just  here  that  although  this  question  was  elaborately  argued  by 
myself  upon  the  introduction  of  the  bill  to  regulate  removals  from  office  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  was  substantially  the  same  ns  the  present  law, 
i^hich  was  depending  at  that  time,  no  voice  but  one  was  lifted  up  in  the  course 
of  a  protracted  debate  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure  itself. 

"What,  then,  is  there  in  the  legislation  of  1789,  which  is  claimed  to  be  not 
only  a  contemporary  but  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitation,  and  has  no  value  whatever  except  as  the  expression  of  an  opinion  as 
to  the  policy  of  making  the  heads  of  departments  dependent  on  the  President, 
unless  the  acts  of  that  small  and  inexperienced  Congress  are  to  be  taken  as  of 
binding  force  upon  their  successors  and  as  a  sort  of  oracular  outgiving  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  ? 

TVhatever  may  have  been  the  material  provisions  of  the  several  acts  passed 
at  that  session  for  the  establishment  of  these  departments,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  it  was  intended  to  accomplish  a  result  so  clearly  not  within  the 
province  of  the  law-maker  as  the  binding  settlement  of  the  sense  of  that  instru- 
ment on  80  grave  a  question.  The  effect  of  these  acts  has,  I  think,  been  greatly 
misunderstood  by  those  who  rely  on  them  for  such  a  purpose.  All  that  they 
amount  to  is  the  concession  to  the  President,  in  such  a  form  as  was  agreeable  to 
bis  friends,  of  a  power  of  removal  which  the  majority  was  disposed  to  accord 
to  him  in  cases  where  the  tenure  of  the  officer  was  left  indefinite,  and  the  office 
-was  therefore  determinable  at  will,  but  which  those  friends  declined  to  accept  as 
a  g^rant,  because  they  claimed  it  as  a  right.  The  result  was  but  a  compromise, 
ivhich  evaded  the  issue  by  substituting  an  implied  grant  for  an  express  one,  and 
left  the  question  in  dispute  just  where  it  found  it.  The  record  shows,  however, 
that  even  in  this  shape  the  bill  finally  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  only  29  to 
22-  In  the  Senate,  however,  where  the  debate  does  not  appear,  it  was  carried 
only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President,  not  properly  himself  a  legis- 
lative but  an  executive  officer,  who  had  a  very  direct  interest  in  the  decision. 

The  case  shows,  moreover,  as  already  suggested,  that  there  was  no  question 
involved  as  to  the  duration  of  the  office.  Whether  it  could  be  so  limited,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  tenure -of^office  law,  was  not  a  point  in  controversy,  and 
18  tiot,  of  course,  decided.  That  it  might  be  so  is  not  disputed  as  to  the 
"  inferior  "  offices.  The  thing  itself  was  done,  and  the  right  to  do  it  acquiesced 
in  and  affirmed,  as  shown  already  in  the  case  of  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  as  early 
as  1801.  It  cannot  be  shown,  however,  that  there  is  any  difference  between 
the  cases  of  inferior  and  superior  offices  in  this  respect.  There  is  no  word  in 
the  Constitution  to  require  that  the  latter  shall  hold  only  at  pleasure.  Both  are 
created  by  law,  and  Mr.  Madison  himself  admits,  in  the  debate  of  1789,  that 
"  the  legislative  power  creates  the  office,  defines  the  power,  limits  its  duration, 
and  annexes  the  compensation."  All  that  the  Constitution  contains  is  the 
exception  from  the  general  power,  of  appointment  in  the  authority  of  Congress 
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to  vest  that  power  in  inferior  cases  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  conrts  af  lav^ 
or  in  the  heads  of  departments.  But  there  is  nothing  here  as  to  the  power  of 
removal — nothing  hut  as  to  the  privilege  of  dispensing  with  the  Senate  in  the 
matter  of  appointments,  and  no  limitation  whatever  upon  its  power  over  the 
office  itself  in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other. 

And  now  let  me  ask  what  did  the  decision'  amount  to,  supposing  it  had 
even  ruled  the  question  at  issue,  hut  the  act  of  a  mere  4egislature,  with  no 
greater  powers  tnan  ourselves  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  of  1789  to  indicate  that  it  ever  assumed  to  itself  the  prerogative  of 
setting  itself  up  as  an  interpreter  of  the  fundamental  law  1  The  men  who 
composed  it  understood  their  functions  better  than  to  suppose  that  it  had  any 
lurisdiction  over  questions  of  this  sort.  If  it  had,  so  have  we,  and  judgmcntt 
may  be  reversed  on  a  rehearing,  as  constitutions  cannot  be.  But  if  it  did  exist, 
whence  was  it  derived  ?  How  was  the  Congress  to  bind  the  people  by  altering 
the  law  to  which  it  owed  its  own  existence  and  all  its  powers  1  It  could  not 
bind  its  successors  by  making  even  its  own  enactments  irrepealable.  If  it  liad 
a  right  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  why  may  we 
not  do  the  same  thing  ?  The  President  obviously  assumes  that  they  were  both 
wiser  and  better  than  ourselves.  If  the  respect  which  he  professes  for  their 
opinions  had  animated  him  in  regard  to  the  Congresses  which  have  sat  under 
his  administration,  the  nation  would  have  been  spared  much  tribulation  and  we 
relieved  of  the  painful  necessity  of  arraigning  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  tlie 
republic  at  your  bar  for  his  crimes  against  order  and  liberty,  and  his  open 
defiance  of  law. 

However  it  may  be  with  others,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  all 
wisdom  and  virtue  have  perished  with  our  fathers,  or  that  they  were  better  able 
to  comprehend  the  import  of  an  instrument  with  whose  practical  workings  they 
were  unfamiliar  than  we  who  are  sitting  under  the  light  of  an  experience  of 
eighty  years,  and  suffering  from  the  mistakes  which  they  made  in  regard  to  the 
future.     They  made  none  greater  than  the  illusion  of  supposing  that  it  was 
impossible  for  our  institutions  to  throw  up  to  the  surface  a  man  like  Andrew 
Johnson;  and  yet  it  was  this  mistake,  perhaps  no  other,  that  settled  the  first 
precedent,  which  was  so  likely  to  be  followed,  in  regard  to  the  mischievous 
power  of  removal  from  office.    But  if  29  votes  in  the  House  at  that  day,  making 
a  meagre  majority  of  only  seven,  and  nine  only  in  a  Senate  that  was  equally 
divided,  in  the  first  hours  of  constitutional  life,  and  with  such  a  President  as 
Washington  to  fiing  a  rose-colored  light  over  the  future  of  the  republic,  had 
even  intended  to  give,  and  did  give,  a^  construction  to  our  great  charter  of  free- 
dom, what  is  to  be  said  of  133  votes  to  37,  constituting  more  than  three-fourths 
of  one  house,  and  of  35  to  11,  or  nearly  a  like  proportion  of  the  other,  in  the 
maturity  of  our  strength,  with  a  population  of  nearly  forty  millions,  and  under 
the  light  of  an  experience  which  has  proved  that  even  the  short  period  of  eighty 
years  was  capable  of  producing  what  our  progenitors  supposed  to  be  impossible, 
even  in  the  long  tract  of  time  1 

•But  there  is  jone  other  consideration  that  presents  itself  just  here,  and  it  is 
this  :  it  does  not  strike  me  by  any  means  as  clear  that  there  was  anything  in 
the  act  of  1789,  aside  from  any  supposed  attempt  to  give  it  the  force  of  an 
authoritative  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  that  was  necessarily  inconsistent 
with  the  view  of  that  instrument  which  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  maintain. 
Taking  the  authority  lodged  by  it  with  the  President  as  a  mere  general  groMt 
of  power,  there  was  nothing  certainly  in  its  terms  to  prevent  it  So  fi&r  at  least 
as  regarded  the  iriferior  officers,  it  resulted  from  the  express  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  vest  the  power  of  appointment  in  the  President  alone,  that  they  might 
have  even  leilt  the  power  of  removal  in  the  same  hands  also  as  an  incident.  And 
so,  too,  as  to  the  superior  (Mies.  The  power  to  remove  in  any  case  was  but  an 
implied  one.     If  it  was  necessary,  as  claimedi  to  enable  the  Executive  to  perform 
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Ijis  proper  functions  under  the  Constitution,  instead  of  raising  the  power  in 
liiraself  by  the  illogical  inference,  that  it  must  belong  to  him  qua  Executive,  it 
presented  one  of  the  very  cases  for  which  it  is  provided  expressly  that  Con- 
gress shall  "  make  all  laws  that  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  all  power  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof."  To  infer  in  the  face  of  such  a 
provision  as  this,  that  any  or  all  powers  necessary  to  either  department  of  the 
g^overnment  belong  to  them,  of  course,  because  they  are  necessary,  is  a  reflection 
on  the  understandings  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  is  in  effect  to 
nullify  the  provision  itself,  by  enabling  the  other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment to  dispense  entirely  with  the  action  of  the  law-maker. 

But,  admitting  the  act  of  1789  to  import,  in  its  full  extent,  all  that  it  is 
claimed  to  have  decided,  it  is  further  insisted  that  this  untoward  precedent  has 
been  ripened  into  unalterable  law  by  a  long  and  uninterrupted  practice  in  con- 
formity with  it.  If  it  were  even  true,  as  stated,  there  would  be  nothing 
marvellous  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  followed  up  by  other  legislation  of  a  kin- 
dred character.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  general  opinion  did  prevail  for 
many  years  that  all  the  offices  of  the  government  not  otherwise  provided  for  in 
the  Constitution  ought  to  be  held  at  will,  for  the  obvious  reason,  among  others, 
that  it  rendered  the  process  of  removal  easy  by  making  an  impeachment 
unnecessary.  The  only  question  in  dispute  was  in  whose  hands  this  power 
cquld  be  most  appropriately  lodged.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  first  of 
our  Presidents  brought  with  him  into  the  office  an  elevation  of  character  that 
placed  him  above  all  suspicion,  and  assured  to  him  a  confidence  so  unbounded 
that  it  would  have  been  considered  entirely  safe  to  vest  him  with  unlimited  com- 
mand; and  it  was  but  natural,  as  it  was  certainly  highly  convenient,  that  the 
exercise  of  that  will,  which  was  to  determine  the  life  of  the  officer,  should  be 
lodged  with  him.     It  was  so  lodged. 

But  is  there  anything  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  the  precedent  thus  set  should 
have  been  followed  up  in  the  practice  of  the  government  ]  It  would  have  been 
still  more  remarkable  if  it  had  been  otherwise.  It  was  a  question  of  patronage 
and  power— of  rewarding  friends,  and  punishing  enemies.  A  successful  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  was  always  sure  to  bring  in  with  him  a  majority  in  the 
popular  branch  at  least,  along  with  a  host  of  hungry  followers  flushed  with  their 
victory  and  hungering  after  the  spoils.  Was  it  expect<'d  that  they  should 
abridge  his  power  to  reward  his  friends,  or  air  their  own  virtue  by  self-denying 
ordinanc>es  %  That  would  have  been  too  much  for  men,  and  politicians,  too.  No. 
Though  the  wisest  statesmen  of  the  country  had  realized  and  deplored  for  forty 
years  at  least  the  giant  vice  which  had  been  gnawing  into  the  very  entrails  of 
the  state,  and  threatened  to  corrupt  it  in  all  its  members,  there  was  no  remedy 
left  but  the  intervention  of  that  Providence  which  has  purified  the  heart  of  the 
nation  through  the  blood  of  its  children,  and  cast  down  the  man  who  "  but  yes- 
terday might  have  stood  against  the  wodd,''  so  low,  that  with  all  his  royal 
patronage  there  are  none  left — no,  I  think  not  one — '*  so  poor  as  to  do  him  rev- 
erence." 

It  is  not  even  true,  however,  that  the  precedent  of  the  Congress  of  1789  has  been 
followed  invariably  and  without  interruption  since  that  time.  The  history  of  our 
legislation  shows  not  only  repeated  instances  wherein  the  tenure  of  office  has 
been  so  precisely  defined  as  to  take  the  case  entirely  out  of  the  control  of  the 
Executive,  but  some  in  which  even  the  power  of  removal  itself  has  been  sub- 
stantially exercised  by  Congress,  as  one  would  suppose  it  might  reasonably  be, 
where  it  creates  and  may  destroy,  makes  and  may  unmake,  even  the  subject  of 
controversy  itself. 

The  act  of  1801,  already  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  case  of  Marbury 
and  Madison,  assigning  a  tenure  of  five  years  absolutely  to  the  (^fficer,  involves 
a  manifest  departure  from  it. 
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The  five  several  acts  of  Angast  14,  1848,  March  3,  1849,  September,  1850, 
and  May  3,  18f54,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  judges  in  the  Territories  of 
Oregon,  Minnesota,  New  Mexico,  Kaneas,  and  Nebraska,  and  fixing  their  terms 
of  office  at  four  years  absolutely,  are  all  within  the  same  category. 

The  act  of  25th  February,  1863,  followed  by  that  of  June  3,  1864,  establii^h- 
ing  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Garrency,  defining  his  term  and  making  him 
irremovable  except  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  upon 
reasons  to  be  shown,  is  another  of  the  same  description. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1865,  which  authorizes  any  military  or  naval  officer  who 
has  been  dismissed  by  the  authority  of  the  President  to  demand  a  trial  by  court- 
martial,  and  in  default  of  its  allowance  within  six  months,  or  of  a  sentence  of 
dismissal  or  death,  thereby  avoids  the  order  of  the  Executive ;  and  the  act  of 
July  13,  1866,  which  provides  that  no  officer  in  time  of  peace  shall  be  dismis.^d 
except  in  pursuance  of  a  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  are  both  examples  of  like 
deviation  6f  the  strongest  kind,  for  the  double  reason  that  the  Pi*esident  is,  under 
the  Constitution,  the  commander  in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  none  but  civil  officers  are  amenable  to  the  process  of  impeachment, 
and  that  the  officer  dismissed  is  absolutely  restored,  awakened  into  new  life, 
and  raised  to  his  feet  by  the  omnipotent  fiat  of  the  legislative  power. 

And,  lastly,  the  act  of  loth  May,  1820,  (3  Statutes,  582,)  which  dismisses  by 
wholesale  a  very  large  and  important  class  of  officers  at  periods  specially  indi- 
cated therein,  not  only  fixed  the  tenure  prospectively,  but  involves  a  clear  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  removal  itself  on  the  part  of  the  legislature. 

Further  developments  in  the  same  direction  would  no  doubt  reward  the  dili- 
gence of  the  more  painstaking  inquirer.  That,  however,  would  only  be  a  work 
of  supererogation.  Enough  have  been  shown  to  demonstrate  beyond  denial  that 
the  practice  relied  on  has  been  anything  but  uniform. 

To  establish  even  a  local  custom  or  prescription  the  element  of  continuity  is 
as  important  as  that  of  time.  Any  break  in  that  continuity  by  an  adverse  entry, 
or  even  a  continual  claim,  would  arrest  the  flow  of  a  statute  of  limitations  against 
the  rightful  owner  of  a  tenement.  An  interruption  of  the  enjoyment  would  be 
equally  fatal  to  a  prescription.  But  are  we  to  be  told  that  a  case  which  in  this 
view  would  not  even  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  composition  for  tithes,  or  a 
trifling  easement  as  between  individuals,  is  sufficient  to  raise  a  prescription 
against  a  constitutional  right  or  to  abrogate  the  fundamental  law  of  a  nation  and 
bar  the  inappreciable  inheritance  of  its  people?  The  very  statement  of  the 
proposition  would  seem  to  furnish  its  own  refutation. 

If  the  case  had  even  been  one  of  uninterrupted  continuity,  how  is  it  a3  to  the 
element  of  time  ?  To  settle  a  custom,  either  public  or  private,  it  must  have  the 
hoar  of  antiquity  upon  it ;  its  origin  must  be  traced  far  back  into  the  night  of 
time,  so  far  that  no  living  memory  can  measure  it,  and  no  man  can  say  that  he 
has  drunk  at  its  head-springs  or  stood  beside  its  cradle.  What  is  the  case  here  ? 
It  is  a  question  of  the  fundamental  law  of  a  people  whose  dominions  embrace  a 
continent,  and  whose  numbers  are  multitudinous  as  the  stars  of  heaven.  A  little 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  will  measure  the  career  that  they  have 
thus  far  run.  What  a  mere  span  is  this !  Why,  I  have  seen  on  this  floor,  a  not 
uninterested  spectator  of  this  great  drama,  a  veteran  statesman,  known  to  fame, 
and  perhaps  personally  to  aU  of  you,  whose  years  go  back  behind  your  Consti- 
tution itself.  But  what  is  a  century  but  the  briefest  hour  in  the  life  of  a  state? 
How  is  a  mere  non-user  for  75  of  its  infant  years  to  be  set  up  either  to  bar  a 
fundamental  right,  or  to  prove  that  it  never  existed  ?  It  required  six  centuries 
of  struggle  with  the  prerogative  to  settle  the  British  constitution  firmly  upon 
the  foundations  of  Magna  Charta,  and  no  hostile  precedent  of  the  reigns  of  either 
the  Plantagenets  or  Tudors  was  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  onward 
movement  that  culminated*.in  the  revolution  of  1688.  And  yet  it  is  gravely 
urged  on  us,  that  the  conduct  of  our  national  life  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  mis- 
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takes  of  its  cliildfaood,  and  that  the  grand  patrimony  of  the  Revolution  has  been 
squandered  beyond  lecovery  by  the  thoughtless  improvidence  or  too  generous 
and  trustful  prodigality  of  an  earlier  heir  who  had  just  come  to  his  estate. 

And  now  I  may  venture  to  say,  I  think,  thai  it  has  been  shown  abundantly 
that  all  the  resources  of  the  President  on  this  point  have  failed  him.  The  awards 
of  reason,  the  judgments  of  the  courts,  the  opinions  of  statesmen,  lawyers,  and 
publicists,  the  precedent  of  1789,  and  the  practice  of  the  government,  are  all 
against  him. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  (at  4  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.  m.)  I  under- 
stand that  the  manager  is  extremely  ill  to-day,  and  would  not  be  able  to  finish 
his  argument  if  he  were  well.  I  therefore  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a 
court,  adjourn  until  to  morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  April.  28,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  appeared  and 
took  the  sea^  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Speaker  aud  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  provided  for  them. 

The  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment,  was  read. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  Chair  an  amendment  to  the^rules 
of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  impeachments.  When  that  has  been  read, 
if  there  be  no  objection,  I  will  ask  that  it  go  over  until  the  close  of  the  argu- 
ments, to  take  its  place  with  the  other  matters  which  will  come  up  for  consider- 
ation at  that  time. 

The  Chief  Justick.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  proposed  rule  for  informa- 
tion. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Whereas  it  is  provided  in  the  Constitation  of  the  XJnited  States  that  on  trials  of  impeach- 
ment bj  the  Senate  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present,  and  the  person  so  convicted  shall  be  removed  from  office ;  but  this 
requirement  of  two-thirds  is  not  extended  to  anj  further  judgment,  which  remains  subject  to 
the  general  law  that  a  majority  prevails ;  therefore,  in  order  to  remove'any  doubt  thereupon, 

OrtUred^  That  after  removal,  which  necessarily  follows  conviction,  any  question  which 
may  arise  with  reg^ard  to  disqualification  or  any  further  judgment  shall  be  determined  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  present. 

Mr.  Davis.     I  object  to  the  consideration  of  it. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  proposed  order  will  lie  over.  That  is  the  dispo- 
sition proposed  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Manager  Williams 
will  proceed  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Manager  Williams.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  have  to  thank  you 
fur  the  indulgence  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  extend  to  me  yesterday  at  a 
time  when  I  very  much  wanted  it.  I  shall  endeavor,  however,  to  testify  my 
gratitude  by  not  abusing  it. 

Before  I  closed  yesterday  I  was  referring  to  the  position  taken  by  me,  and, 
as  I  thought,  sufficiently  demonstrated,  that  the  President  had  failed  in  all  his 
supports ;  that  the  reason  of  the  thing,  the  natural  reason,  the  cultivated  ^reason 
of  the  law,  the  judicial  sentiment,  the  opinions  of  commentators,  the  precedent 
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oF  1789,  and  even  the  practice,  were  all  against  him ;  bat  then  I  saggested  that 
there  was  one  resource  still  left,  to  which  I  now  come,  and  that  is  in  the  opinioa 
of  what  is  sometimes  called  his  cahinety  the  trusted  councillors  whom  he  is  plcas^ 
to  quote  as  the  advisers  whom  the  Constitution  and  the  practice  of  the  govera> 
ment  have  assigned  to  him.  If  all  the  world  has  forsaken  him,  they,  at  lea^t, 
are  still  faithful  to  the  chief  whom  thej  have  so  long  accompanied,  and  eo  largely 
comforted  and  encouraged  through  all  his  manifold  usurpations. 

It  is  true  that  these  gentlemen  have  not  been  allowed  to  prove,  as  they  would 
have  desired  to  do,  that,  maugre  all  the  reasoning  of  judges,  lawyers,  and  pub- 
licists, they  were  implicitly  of  opinion,  and  so  advised  d^e  President,  that  the 
tenure-of-office  law,  not  being  in  accordance  with  his  will,  was,  of  course,  uncon- 
stitutional. It  may  be  guessed,  I  suppose,  without  damage  to  our  case,  that, 
if  allowed,  they  would  have  proved  it.  With  large  opportunities  for  inlbrma- 
tipn,  I  have  not  heard  of  any  occasion  wherein  they  have  ever  given  any  opinion 
to  the  President  except  the  one  that  was  wanted  by  him,  or  known  to  be  agre^ 
able  to  his  will.  If  there  had  been  time,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  hear 
from  some  of  these  functionaries  on  that  question.  It  would  have  been  pleas- 
ant to  hear  the  witness  on  the  stand,  at  least,  discourse  of  constitutioniil  law. 
If  the  public  interest  has  not  suffered,  the  public  curiosity  has  at  least  been 
balked  by  the  denial  of  the  high  privilege  of  listening  to  the  luminous  expo- 
sitions which  some  of  these  learned  Thebans,  "whose  training  has  been  so  high 
as  to  warrant  them  in  denouncing  us  all — ^the  legislators  of  the  nation — z&  no 
better  than  '*  Constitution  tinkers,"  would  have  been  able  to  help  us  with. 

It  is  a  large  part  of  the  defence  of  the  President,  as  set  forth*  in  bis  vol- 
uminous special  plea,  and  elaborated  in  the  argument  of  the  opening  counsel, 
not  only  that  his  cabinet  agreed  with  him  in  his  views  as  to  the  law,  bat 
that  if  he  has  erred,  it  was  under  the  advice  received  from  those  whom  the 
law  had  placed  around  him.  It  is  not  shown,  however,  and  was  not  attempted 
to  be  shown,  that  in  regard  to  the  particular  offence  for  which  he  is  now  arraigned 
before  you  they  were  ever  consulted  by  him.  But  to  clear  this  part  of  the  case 
of  all  possible  cavil  or  exception,  I  feel  that  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  ask  your 
attention  to  a  few  remarks  upon  the  relations  of  the  President  with  this  illegiti- 
mate body,  this  excrescence,  this  mere  fungus,  born  of  decay,  which  has  been 
compounded  in  process  of  time  out  of  the  heads  of  the  departments,  and  has 
shot  up  within  the  last  few  years  into  the  formidable  proportions  of  a  directory 
for  the  general  government  of  the  state. 

Tiie  first  observation  that  suggests  itself  is  that  this  reference  to  the  advice 
of  others  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  President  himself  is  not  responsi- 
ble, and  is  therefore  at  war  with  the  principal  theory  of  the  defence,  which  is 
that  he  is  the  sole  responsible  head  of  the  executive  department,  and  must,  there- 
fore, ex  necessitate,  in  order  to  the  performance  of  his  appropriate  duties,  have 
the  undisputed  right  to  control  and  govern  and  remove  them  at  his  own  mere 
will,  as  he  has  just  done  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton — a  theory  which  precludes 
the  idea  of  advice  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  the  adviser  a  slave.  What,  then, 
does  the  President  intend  ?  Does  he  propose  to  abandon  this  line  of  defence  ? 
He  cannot  do  it  without  surrendering  his  case. 

Is  it  his  purpose,  then,  to  divert  us  from  the  track  by  doubling  on  his  pur* 
Buers,  and  leading  them  off  on  a  false  scent,  or  does  he  intend  the  offer  of  a 
vicarious  sacrifice  ?  Does  he  think  to  make  mere  scapegoats  of  his  councillors 
by  laying  all  his  multitudinous  sins  upon  their  backs  ?  Does  he  propose  to 
enact  the  part  of  another  Charles,  by  surrendering  another  Strafford  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Commons  ?  We  must  decline  to  accept  the  offer.  We  want  no 
ministerial  heads.  We  do  not  choose  in  the  pursuit  of  higher  game  to  stoop  to 
any  ignobler  quarry  either  on  the  land  or  on  the  sea.  It  would  be  anything 
but  magnanimous  in  us  to  take,  as  it  would  be  base  in  him  to  offer,  the  heads 
of  those  whom  our  own  past  legislation  has  degraded  into  slaves.     When  Caesar 
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falls  hiR  councillors  will  disappear  aloug  with  him.  Perhaps  he  thinks,  however, 
that  nobody  is  responsible.  Bat  shall  we  allow  him  to  justify  in  one  breath  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  on  the  ground  that  under  the  law  he  was  his  master, 
and  then  in  another,  when  arraigned  for  this,  to  say  that  he  is  not  responsible 
because  he  took  advice  from  those  who  are  but  mere  automata — only  his 
*^  hands  and  voice,''  in  the  language  of  his  coansel — and  no  more  than  the  mere 
creatures  of  his  imperial  will  ?  This  would  be  a  sad  condition,  indeed,  for  the 
people  of  a  republic  claiming  to  be  free.  We  can  all  understand  the  theory  of 
the  British  constitution.  The  king  can  do  no  wrong.  The  person  of  majesty 
is  sacred.  But  then  the  irresponsibility  of  the  sovereign  is  beautifully  recon- 
ciled with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  by  holding  the  ministry  responsible,  and 
thus  taking  care  that  he  shall  get  no  bad  advice  from  them;  But  what  is  to  be 
our  condition,  with  no  recourse  between  the  two,  to  either  king  or  minister? 
It  ^will  be  not  unlike  what  is  said  in  the  touching  plaint  of  the  Britons,  '*  The 
barbarians  drive  us  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  drives  us  back  again  on  the  barba- 
rianB." 

But  wh6  made  these  men  the  advisers  of  the  President  ?  Not  the  Constitu- 
tion, certainly ;  not  the  laws,  or  they  would  have  made  them  free.  The  Con- 
stitution has  given  to  him  no  advisers  but  the  Senate,  whose  opinion  he  scouts 
at  and  defies,  because  he  cannot  get  from  it  the  advice  he  wants,  and  would 
obtain,  no  doubt,  if  it  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  that  of  imperial  Rome. 
All  it  provides  in  regard  to  the  heads  of  departments  is  that  he  may  require  the 
opinion  in  writing  of  each  of  them  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of 
his  own  special  office,  and  no  more.  He  cannot  require  it  as  to  other  matters, 
and  by  the  strongest  implication  it  was  not  intended  that  he  should  take  it  on 
any  matter  outside  of  their  own  respective  offices  and  duties.  He  has  undoubt- 
edly the  privilege  which  belongs  to  other  men,  of  seeking  for  advice  wherever 
he  may  want  it ;  but  if  he  is  wise,  and  would  be  honestly  advised — as  he  does 
not  apparently  wish  to  be — ^he  will  go  to  those  who  are  in  a  condition  to  tell 
him  the  truth  without  the  risk  of  being  turned  out  of  office,  as  Mr.  Stanton  has 
been,  for  doing  so.  No  tyrant  who  has  held  the  lives  of  those  around  him  in 
his  hands  has  ever  enjoyed  the  counsels  of  any  but  minions  and  sycophants. 
If  it  had  been  the  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  provide  a  coun- 
eil  for  the  President,  they  would  have  looked  to  it  that  he  was  not  to  be  surrounded 
with  such  creatures  as  these. 

But  then  it  is  said  that  the  practice  of  holding  cabinet  councils  was  inaugu- 
rated by  President  Washington,  and  has  since  continued  without  interruption. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  he  did  take  the  opinions  in  writing  of  all  the  heads  of 
departments,  on  bills  that  were  submitted  to  him  in  the  constitutional  way,  and 
not  unlikely  that  he  ma^^  have  consulted  them  as  to  appointments,  and  other 
matters  of  executive  duty  that  involved  anything  like  discretion.     They  may 
have  met  occasionally  in  after  times  upon  the  special  invitation  of  the  President. 
It  was  not,  however,  as  I  think,  until  the  period  of  the  war,  when  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  President,  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  armies,  were  so  largely 
magnified  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  take  counsel  from  day  to  day, 
that  they  crystallized  into  their  present  form,  as  a  sort  of  institution  of  state  ; 
and  not  till  the  accession  of  Andrew  Johnson,  that  they  began  to  do  the  work 
of  Congress,  in  a  condition  of  peace,  by  legislating  for  the  restoration  of  the  rebel 
States.     From  that  time  forward,  through  all  that  long  and  unhappy  interregnum 
of  the  law-making  power,  while  the  telegraph  was  waiting  upon  the  action  of 
those  mysterious  councils,  that  dark  tribunal  which  was  erecting  States  by  proc- 
lamation, taxing  the  people,  and  surrendering  up  the  public  property  to  keep 
them  on  their  feet,  and  exercising  a  dispensing  power  over  the  laws,  had  appa^ 
rently  taken  the  place  of  the  Congress  of  the  nation,  with  powers  quite  as  great 
as  any  that  the  true  Congress  has  ever  claimed.     To  say  that  the  acts  of  thia 
mere  cabal,  which  looked  for  all  the  world  like  some  dark  conclave  of  con- 
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epinitore  plotting  against  the  liberties  of  the  people,  were  the  results  of  trte 
consnltation  and  comparison  of  views,  is  to  speak  without  knowledge.  I  for 
one  mistrusted  them  from  the  beginning,  and,  if  I  may  be  excused  the  ego- 
tism again,  it  was  under  the  inspiration  of  the  conviction  that  thej  could  not 
have  held  together  so  long  under  an  imperious,  self-willed  man  like  tbt 
present  Executive,  without  a  thorough  submission  to  all  his  views,  that  I  wa^ 
moved  to  introduce  and  urge,  as  I  did,  through  great  discouragements,  but, 
thank  God,  successfully,  the  amendment  to  the  tenure- of-office  bill,  that  brings 
about  this  conflict.  It  has  come  sooner  than  I  expected,  but  not  too  eoou  to 
vindicate,  by  its  timely  rescue  of  the  most  important  of  the  departments  of 
the  government  from  the  grasp  of  the  President,  the  wisdom  of  a  measure  which, 
if  it  had  been  the  law  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Johnson's  accession,  would,  in  my 
bumble  judgment,  have  set  his  policy  aside  and  made  his  resistance  to  the  will 
of  the  loyal  people,  and  his  project  of  governing  the  nation  without  a  Congress, 
impossible.  The  veil  has  been  lifted  since  the  passage  of  this  law,  and  those 
who  wish  nuiy  now  read  in  letters  of  living  light  the  great  fact  that  during  the 
progress  of  all  this  usurpation  that  has  convulsed  the  nation,  and  kept  the  south 
in  anarchy  for  three  long  years,  there  was  scarce  a  ripple  of  dissent  to  ruffle  tbe 
stagnant  surface  of  those  law-making  and  law-breaking  cabals,  those  mere  beds 
of  justice,  where,  in  accordance  witli  the  theory  of  the  President  himself,  there 
was  but  one  will  that  reigned  undisputed  and  supreme. 

To  insist,  then,  that  any  apology  is  to  be  found  for  the  delinquencies  of  tbe 
President,  in  the  advice  of  a  cabinet,  where  a  difference  of  opinion  was  consid- 
ered treason  to  the  head,  and  loyalty  to  the  law,  instead  of  to  the  will  of  tbe 
President,  punished  by  dismissal,  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  on  his  part,  the  very 
climax  of  effrontery.  What  adequate  cause  does  the  President  now  assign  for  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  ?  His  counsel  promised  us  in  their  opening  that  they 
would  exhibit  reasons  to  show  that  it  was  impossible  to  allow  him  to  continue  to 
hold  the  office.  They  have  failed  to  do  it.  They  have  not  even  attempted  it. 
Was  it  because  he  had  failed  to  perform  his  duties,  or  had  in  any  way  offended 
against  the  law  ?  The  President  alleges  nothing  of  the  kind.  Was  it  even  a 
personal  quarrel?  Nothing  of  this  sort  is  pretended  either.  All  that  we  can 
hear  of  is  that  there  was  a  "  want  of  mutual  confidence ;"  that  '*  his  relations 
to  Mr.  Stanton  were  such  as  to  preclude  him  from  resorting  to  him  for  advice" 
(Heaven  save  the  mark  ! )  and  that  he  did  not  think  he  could  be  any  longer  safely 
responsible  for  him.  His  counsel  say  that  Mr.  Stanton  is  a  thorn  in  his  side. 
Well,  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  is  sometimes  good  for  the  spirit.  But  so  are  Grant, 
and  Sherman,  and  Sheridan,  and  so  is  Congress,  and  so  is  every  loyal  man  in  tbe 
country  who  questions  or  resists  his  will.  The  trouble  is,  as  everybody  knows, 
that  Mr.  Stanton  does  not  indorse  his  policy,  and  cannot  be  relied  on  to  assist 
him  in  obstructing  the  laws  of  Congress ;  and  that  is  just  the  reason  why  you 
want  this  thorn  to  "  stick,''  and,  if  need  be,  prick  and  fester  a  little  there,  and 
must  maintain  it  there,  if  you  would  be  faithful  to  the  nation  and  to  yourselves. 
You  cannot  let  Mr.  Stanton  go,  by  an  acquittal  of  the  President,  without  sur- 
rendering into  his  hands  the  very  last  fortress  that  you  still  hold,  and  are  now- 
holding  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

But  there  is  a  point  just  here  that  seems  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by 
the  counsel  for  the  President,  to  which  I  desire  especially  to  invite  your  atten- 
tion. It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  them  throughout — if  it  is  not,  indeed, 
distinctly  asserted  in  the  defendant's  plea — that  if  they  shall  be  able  to  succeed 
in  establishing  a  power  of  removal  in  the  President,  either  under  the  Constitu- 
tion or  the  act  of  1789,  erecting  the  department  now  in  question,  he  may  exer- 
cise that  power  at  his  mere  will  and  pleasure,  without  reason  and  without 
responsibility ;  and  having  failed  to  show  any  adequate  cause,  or  indeed  any 
cause  whatever  for  the  act  done  hei*e,  he  stands,  of  course,  on  this  hypothesis. 
But  is  this  the  law  ?     Is  there  no  such  thing  as  an  abuse  of  power,  and  a  ju^t 
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responsibility  as  its  attendant  ?  Was  it  intended  in  either  case — ^whether  tbe 
power  flowed  from  one  source  or  from  the  other — that  it  should  be  exercisable 
without  restraint  ?  That  doctrine  would  be  proper  in  a  monarchy,  perhaps,  but 
it  13  ill  suited  to  the  genius  of  institutions  like  our  own.  Nor  was  it  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Madison,  or  those  who  voted  and  acted  with  him  in  the  Congress  of  1789. 
K^o  man  there  who  asserted  the  power  of  removal  to  be  in  the  President,  or  con- 
curred in  bestowing  it  on  him  for  the  occasion,  ever  supposed  that  its  exercise 
"was  to  be  a  question  of  mere  caprice,  or  whim,  or  will.  To  the  objection  that 
this  would  be  the  effect  of  the  doctrine  of  removal,  it  was  answered  by  Mr. 
Madison  himself  in  these  words  : 

7he  danger  consists  merely  in  this,  that  the  President  can  displace  Irom  office  a  man  whose 
merits  require  that  he  shoald  be  continued  in  it.  What  will  be  the  motive  which  the  Presi- 
dent can  feel  for  sach  abuse  of  bis  power,  and  the  restraints  that  operate  to  prevent  it  1  In 
the  first  place,  he  will  be  impeacheoi  by  the  House  before  the  Senate  for  such  an  act  of  mal- 
adoiinistration;  for  I  contend  that  the  wanton  removal  of  meritorious  officers  would  subject 
him  to  impeachment  and  removal  from  his  own  high  trust 

And  it  was  no  doubt  mainly  on  this  argument  that  the  power  of  removal  was 
embodied  in  the  law. 

What,  then,  have  the  President  and  his  counsel  to  say  in  answer  to  this  ?     Is 

the  President  impeachable  on  his  own  case,  or  does  he  expect  to  realize  the 

fruits  of  the  argument,  and  then  repudiate  the  very  grounds  on  which  the 

alleged  construction  rests  ?     Was  Mr.  Stanton  a  meritorious  officer  1     Did  his 

merits  require  that  he  should  be  continued  in  the  place?     No  loyal  man,  I 

think,  disputes  that  they  did,  and  this  Senate  has  already  solemnly  adjudged 

it,  in  their  decision  that,  upon  the  reasons  stated  by  the  President,  there  was  no 

Bnfficient  cause  for  his  removal,  while  none  other  have  been  since  shown  by  the 

accused  himself.     What,  then,  was  the  motive  for  this  act  of  maladminUtra- 

tiortj  as  Mr.  Madison  denominates  it  ?     Nothing  that  we  are  aware  of,  except 

the  fact  that  the  President  cannot  control  the  War  Office  in  the  interests  of  his 

policy,  80  long  as  he  is  there.     Was  this,  then,  a  wauton  removal  ?     It  waa 

Bomething  more — ^it  was  a  wicked  one.     And  are  we  to  be  told  now  that  he  is 

bound  to  show  no  reasons,  and  cannot  be  compelled  to  answer  for  it  to  the 

nation,  by  those  who  claim  the  power  of  removal  for  him  on  the  very  footing 

that  its  abuse  would  be  impeachable  ? 

But  it  is  further  strenuously  argued,  that  although  the  law  may  be  constitu- 
tional, and  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton  within  it,  as  it  has  been  already  held  to  be 
by  this  Senate,  the  case  was  not  so  clear  a  one  as  to  authorize  a  charge  of  crime 
against  the  President,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  he  has  wil^Uy  misconstrued 
it ;   and  that  although  wherever  a  law  is  passed  through  the  forms  of  legislation, 
it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  it  is  faithfully  executed  so  long  as  it  requires  no  more 
than  ministerial  action  on  his  part,  yet,  where  it  is  a  question  of  cutting  off  a 
power  confided  to  him  by  the  Constitution,  and  he  alone  can  bring  about  a  judi- 
cial decision  for  its  settlement,  if,  on  due  deliberation  and  advice,  he  should  be 
of  the  opinion  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional,  it  would  be  no  violation  of 
duty  to  take  the  needful  steps  to  raise  that  question,  so  as  to  have  it  peacefully 
decided. 

Allow  me  to  say  in  answer,  that  if  even  ignorance  of  therlaw,  which  excuses 
nobody  else,  can  be  held  to  excuse  the  very  last  man  in  the  nation  who  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  plead  it,  the  testimony  shows,  I  think,  that  he  did  not  mis- 
understand its  meaning.  His  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton,  which  was  an  entirely 
new  procedure,  followed,  as  it  was,  by  his  report  of  the  case  to  the  Senate  within 
twenty  days  after  its  next  meeting,  is  evidence  that  he  did  understand  the  law 
as  comprehending  that  case,  and  did  not  intend  to  violate  it,  if  he  could  get  rid 
of  the  obnoxious  officer  without  resorting  to  so  extreme  and  hazardous  a  remedy. 
But  the  question  here  is  not  so  much  whether  he  ignorantly  and  innocently 
mistook  the  law,  as  whether  in  the  case  refen'ed  to  of  an  interference  with  the 
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power  claimed  by  him  under  the  Constitntion,  he  may  saspend  the  oporation  of 
a  law  by  assuming  it  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  setting  it  aside  until  the  cooru 
shall  have  decided  that  it  is  a  constitutional  and  valid  one.  In  the  case  at  issoe, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  violate  the  law,  either  by  contriving  to  prevent  th^ 
incumbent  from  resuming  his  place  under  it,  or  turning  him  out  by  violence 
after  he  had  been  duly  reinstated  by  the  Senate,  if  he  honestly  desired  to  te?t 
its  validity  in  the  judicial  forum.  All  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  was 
to  issue  his  order  of  removal  and  give  the  officer  a  notice  of  that  order  and  its 
object.  If  he  refused  to  obey,  the  next  and  obvious  step  would  have  been  to 
direct  the  Attorney  General  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  quo  warranto,  on  his  own  rela- 
tion. This  was  not  his  course.  The  remedy  was  not  summary  enough  for  his 
uses,  as  his  special  counsel,  employed  only  after  the  arrest  of  his  pseudo  Secre- 
tary Thomas,  testifies,  because  it  would  have  allowed  the  law  to  reign  in  the 
meanwhile,  instead  of  creating  an  interregnum  of  mere  will  by  which  he  hoptd 
to  supersede  it.  His  project  was  to  seize  the  place;  by  craft,  if  possible;  bv 
force,  if  necessary.  For  this  purpose  he  claims  to  liave  made  an  arrangement 
with  General  Grant  for  its  surrender  to  himself,  in  case  the  judgment  of  the 
8enate  should  restore  the  officer,  and  now  taxes  that  distinguished  officer  with 
bad  faith  to  him  individually  for  his  obedience  to  the  law. 

It  stands,  therefore,  upon  his  own  confession,  that  he  intended  to  prevent  Mr. 
Stanton  from  resuming  his  position,  in  which  case,  as  he  well  knew,  and  as  his 
Attorney  General  knew,  and  must  have  informed  him,  there  was  no  remedy  at 
law  for  the  ejected  officer.  Foiled  and  baffled  by  the  integrity  of  Grant,  after 
full  deliberation  he  issues  his  order  of  removal  on  the  2 1st  of  February,  and 
sends  it  by  his  lieutenant,  Thomas,  with  a  commission  to  himself  to  act  as  Sec- 
retary ad  interim^  and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  does  not  fail  to 
suggest  to  him  at  the  same  time  that  Stanton  is  a  coward,  and  may  be  easily 
frightened  out  of  the  place  with  a  proper  show  of  energy  on  his  part.  Hi- 
tells  iiim  also  that  he  expects  him  to  support  the  Constitution  and  the  laws — 
as  he  understands  them,  of  course.  Thomas  is  a  martinet.  He  knows  no  law, 
as  he  confesses,  but  the  order  of  his  Commander-in-chief.  He  lias  been  taujrht 
no  argument  but  arms;  no  logic  but  the  dialectics  of  hard  knocks.  Instructed 
by  the  President,  he  hopes  to  frighten  Stanton  by  his  big  looks  and  horrent 
arms.  He  proceeds  upon  his  warlike  errand  in  all  the  panoply  of  a  brigadier, 
and  loftily  demands  the  keys  of  the  fortress  from  the  stern  warder,  who  onlj 
stipulates  for  twenty-four  hours  to  remove  his  camp  equipage  and  baggage. 
The  conquest  is  apparently  an  easy  one.  He  reports  for tii with  to  his  chief  with 
the  brevity  of  a  Cajsar :  **  Few/,  vidi^  vici"  They  rejoice,  no  doubt,  together 
over  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Secretary;  and  the  puissant  Adjutant  then  unbends, 
and  flies  for  relaxation,  after  his  heroic  and  successful  feat,  to  the  delights  and 
mysteries  of  the  masquerade ;  not,  however,  until  he  has  "  fought  his  battle  o'er 
again,"  and  invited  his  friends  to  be  present  at  the  surrender  on  the  following 
morning,  which  he  advises  them  that  he  intends  to  compel  by  force,  if  neces- 
sary. 

The  masquerade  opens.     "Fair  women  and  brave  men  "  are  there,  and — 

.     Music  ascends  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
And  eyes  look  love  to  eyes  that  speak  again ; 
And  all  goes  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 

The  Adjutant  himself  is  there.  The  epaulette  has  modestly  retired  behind 
the  domino.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  at  least  will  excuse  me,  if,  after 
his  own  example,  1  borrow  from  the  celestial  armory,  on  which  he  draws  bo 
copiously,  a  little  of  that  ligAt  artillery  with  which  he  blazes  along  his  tracki 
like  a  November  midnight  sky  with  all  its  flaming  asteroids.  The  Adjutant,  I 
repeat,  is  there. 

Grim-visaged  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front, 
And  now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds 
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To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries, 
He  capers  uimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 

Bat  lo  !  a  hand  is  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  which  startles  hirn  in  the  midst  of 
the  festivities,  like  the  summons  to  *'  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain ''  at  the  ball  in 
Brussels,  on  the  night  before  the  battle  in  which  he  fell.     It  is  the  messenger 
of  the  Senate,  who  comes  to  warn  him  that  his  enterprise  is  an  unlawful  one. 
On   the  following  morning  he  is  waited  upon  again  by  another  officer,  with  a 
fv^arrant  for  his  arrest  for  threats  which  looked  to  a  disturbance  of  the  peace. 
This  double  warning  chills  his  martial  ardor.     Visions  of  impending  trouble 
pass  before  his  eyes.     He  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  the  return  of  civil  strife,  the 
floors  of  the  department  dabbled,  perhaps,  like  those  of  the  royal  palace  at 
Ilolyrood,  with  red  spots  of  blood.     But,  above  all,  he  feels  that  the  hand  of 
the  law-maker  and  of  the  law  itself,  which  is  stronger  than  the  sword,  is  on  him, 
and  he  puts  up  his  weapon  and  repairs,  in  peaceful  guise,  to  take  possession  of 
his  conquest.     I  do  not  proposer  however,  to  describe  the  interview  which  fol- 
lowed.    That  will  be  the  task  of  the  dramatist.     It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to 
accompany  him  back  to  the  White  House,  where  he  receives  the  order  to  "  Go 
on  and  take  possession,"  which  he  was  so  unhappily  called  back  to  contradict, 
and  which  it  was  then  well  understood,  of  course,  that  he  could  not  obtain 
except  by  force  ;  and  he  continues  to  be  recognized  as  Secretary  of  War,  without 
a  portfolio  or  a  cure,  while  he  waits  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  not 
upon  the  law,  but  only  to  see,  like  Micawber,  what  may  turn  up  here,  and  to  be 
inducted  and  installed  in  proper  form,  as  Soon  as  your  previous  decision  shall 
have  been  reversed,  and  his  title  affirmed,  by  your  votes  in  favor  of  an  acquittal. 
I^he  idea  of  a  suit,  in  which  direction  no  single  step  was  ever  taken,  is  now 
abandoned,  if  it  was  ever  seriously  entertained. 

The  conversation,  however,  with  General  Sherman,  who  was  called  as  a  wit- 
ness by  the  President  himself,  settles  the  fact  conclusively,  if  not  already  dem- 
onstrated by  all  the  attendant  circumstances,  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  at  any 
time  to  bring  the  case  into  the  courts  for  adjudication.  He  preferred  the  dex- 
terous finesse,  or  the  strong  hand,  to  a  reference  which  every  sensible  lawyer 
would  have  told  him  could  be  attended  with  only  one  result,  and  that  a  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  law. 

But  in  this  great  strait,  instead  of  a  resort  to  the  Attorney  General  himself, 
his  special  counsel  Cox,  employed  only  after  the  arrest  of  Thomas,  is  called  to 

Srove  that  he  advised  against  the  writ  of  qvLO  warranto^  because  of  "  the  law's 
elay,"  and  endeavored  to  seek  a  remedy  more  summary  through  a  habeas 
corpus,  in  the  event  of  the  commitment  of  the  Secretary  ad  interim.  Supposing 
it  all  true,  however,  the  movement  came  too  late  to  help  his  employer's  case,  by 
showing  a  desire  to  put  the  issue  in  the  way  of  a  judicial  decision  upon  the  law. 
Nor  is  it  clear  by  any  means  that  such  a  process  could  have  achieved  the  desired 
results.  With  a  warrant  good  upon  its  face,  and  chai^ging  a  threatened  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace,  or  an  o£Pence  against  a  statute  of  the  United  States,  I 
doubt  whethe^  any  court  would  venture  to  declare  the  warrant  void,  or  to  dis- 
charge upon  such  a  hearing,  on  the  footing  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law, 
which  had  received  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  votes  of  both  houses,  or,  indeed, 
of  any  law  whatever  ;  while  I  do  not  see  how  even  a  decision  against  it  could 
have  had  either  the  e£Pect  of  ousting  Stanton  or  putting  Thomas  in  his  place.  It 
is  enough,  however,  for  the  present  purpose  that  the  prisoner  was  discharged  on 
the  motion  of  his  own  attorney. 

The  counsel  for  the  President  admits  that  he  cannot  in  ordinary  cases  erect 
himself  into  a  judicial  tribunal,  and  decide  that  a  law  is  unconstitutional,  because 
the  effect  would  be  that  there  could  never  be  any  judicial  decision  upon  it ;  but 
insists,  as  already  stated,  that  where  a  particular  law  has  cut  off  a  power  confi- 
ded to  him  by  the  Oonstitution,  he  alone  has  the  power  to  raise  the  question  for 
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the  courts*  aftd  there  is  no  objection  to  his  doing  it;  and  instancef^  the  caBes  of  a 
law  to  prevent  the  makine  of  a  treaty,  or  to  declare  that  he  shall  not  exerci^se 
the  functions  of  Commander-in-chief. 

It  has  been  already  very  fully  answered  that  there  is  no  evidence  here  to 
show  that  there  was  any  honest  purpose  whatever  to  bring  this  case  into  the 
courts,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  very  conclusive  testimony  to  prove 
that  he  intended  to  keep  it  out  of  them.     But  had  he  a  right  to  hold  this  law  a 
pullity  until  it  was  affirmed  by  another  tribunal,  whether  it  was  constitutional 
or  not  1     The  Constitution  gives  to  him  the  power  of  passing  upon  the  acts  of 
the  two  houses,  by  returning  a  bill  with  his  objections  thereto ;   but  if  it  is  after- 
wards enacted  by  two-thirds  of  both,  it  is  provided  that  ^*  it  shall  become  a  law/' 
What  is  a  law  ?     It  is  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power 
of  a  state.     Is  there  any  higher  power  than  the  legislature?     Is  it  essential  to 
the  operation  of  a  law  that  it  should  have  the  approval  of  the  judiciary,  as  well 
as  of  the  President  ?     It  is  as  obligatory  on  the  President  as  upon  the  hnmblesc 
citizen.     Nay,  it  is,  if  possible,  more  so.     He  is  its  minister.     The  ConstitutioD 
requires  that  he  shall  take  care  that  it  be  faithfully  executed.     It  is  for  others 
to  controvert  it,  if  aggrieved,  in  a  legal  way,  but  not  for  him.     If  they  do,  how- 
ever, it  is  at  their  peril,  as  it  would  be  at  his,  even  in  the  cases  put,  where  it  i^ 
asked,  with  great  emphasis,  whether  he  would  be  bound  to  obey.     Those  cases 
are  extreme  ones.     But  if  hard  cases  are  said  to  make  bad  precedents,  it  may 
be  equally  remarked  that  extreme  cases  make  bad  illustrations.     They  are, 
moreover,  of  express  powers,  as  this  is  not.     But  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
answer  them  when  they  arise.     It  is  not  a  supposable  contingency  that  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  of  Congress  will  flatly  violate  their  oaths  in  a  clear  case. 
Thus  far  in  their  history,  they  have  passed  no  law,  I  believe,  that  has  been 
adjudged  invalid.   Whenever  they  shall  be  prepared  to  do  what  is  now  supposed, 
constitutions  will  be  useless,  faith  will  have  perished  among  men,  and  limited 
representative  government  become  impossible.     When  it  comes  to  this,  we  shall 
have  revolution,  with  bloody  conflicts  in  our  streets,  with  a  Congress  legislating 
behind  bayonets,  and  that  anarchy  prevailing  everywhere  which  is  already  fore- 
shadowed by  the  aspect  of  a  department  of  this  great  government  beleagnered 
by  the  minions  of  despotism,  with  its  head  a  prisoner,  and  armed  sentinels 
pacing  before  its  doors      Who  shall  say  that  the  Preeident  shall  be  permitted 
to  disobey  even  a  doubtful  law,  in  the  assertion  of  a  power  that  is  only  implied  i 
If  he  may,  why  not  also  set  aside  the  obnoxious  section  of  the  appropriation 
bill,  upon  which  he  has  endeavored  unsuccessfully  to  debauch  the  officers  of  the 
army,  by  teaching  them  insubordination  to  the  law  1     Why  not  openly  disre- 
gard your  reconstruction  acts,  as  he  will  assuredly  do,  if  you  shall  teach  him  by 
your  verdict  here  that  he  can  do  it  with  impunity  ?     The  legal  rule  is  that  the 
presumption  is  in  every  case  in  favor  of  the  law,  and  that  is  a  violent  one,  whet  e 
none  has  ever  been  reversed.    The  President  claims  that  this  presumption  shall 
not  stand  as  against  him.     If  it  may  not  here,  it  cannot  elsewhere.     To  allow  this 
revolutionary  pretension,  is  to  dethrone  the  law  and  substitute  his  will.     To  say 
that  he  may  hold  his  office,  and  disregard  the  law,  is  to  proclaim  either  anarchy 
or  despotism.     It  is  but  a  short  step  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.      To  be 
without  law,  and  to  leave  the  law  dependent  bn  a  single  will,  are  in  effect  but 
one  and  the  same  thing.     The  man  who  can  declare  what  is  law,  and  what  is 
not,  is  already  the  absolute  master  of  the  state. 

But  who  is  to  try  this  case  ?  The  President  insists  that  it  belongs  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court,  where,  as  he  untruly  says,  he  endeavored  to  carry 
it.  So  it  would,  if  the  question  involved  were  one  of  merely  private  right.  But 
in  his  eccentric  efforts  to  get  into  one  court,  by  turning  his  back  upon  it^  he  has 
stumbled  very  unexpectedly  into  another,  It  ii  not  the  one  he  sought,  but  it 
is  the  one  the  Constitution  has  provided  for  just  such  delinquencies  as  his,  and 
he  cannot  decline  its  cognizance.     I  beg  pardon.     He  did  send  yon  word,  through 
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the  8p  cial  counsel  whom  he  sends  here  with  his  personal  protest,  that  he  might 
have  declined  it,  on  the  opinion  still  entertained  by  both  of  them,  that  this  is  no 
Congress,  and  you  are  no  courtof  competent  jurisdiction  to  bring  before  you  and 
try  a  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  logic  of  which  argument  he  proves 
equally,  of  course,  that  he  is  no  President.  To  avoid  a  bloody  conflict,  how- 
ever, although  he  has  been  tendered  the  necessary  aid  in  men,  and  inasmuch,  I 
suppose,  as  you  have  been  so  indulgent  as  not  to  put  him  to  the  humiliation  of 
appearing  in  person  at  your  bar,  he  waives  his  sufficient  plea  to  the  jurisdiction, 
and  condescends,  only  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  grace,  and  in  a  spirit  of  for- 
bearance, for  which  he  claims  due  credit  at  your  hands,  to  make  answer  before 
a  tribunal  which  he  might  rightfully  have  defied. 

But  he  is  here  now  by  attorney,  in  what  his  other  counsel  have  taken  great 
pains  to  prove  to  yon  to  be  a  court  indeed,  although  they  insist,  not  very  con- 
sistently, in  almost  the  same  breath,  that  it  has  only  the  functions  of  a  jury. 
I  shall  not  dispute  that  question  with  them.  I  am  willing  to  agree  that  the 
Senate,  /^ro  hac  vicct  is  a  court,  aud  that,  too,  of  exclusive  jurisdictiou  over  the 
subject-matter  in  dispute,  from  which  it  follows  by  a  necessary  logic,  as  I  think, 
that  it  is  fully  competent  to  try  and  decide  the  whole  case  for  itself,  taking  such 
advice  as  it  thinks  proper  as  to  the  law,  and  then  rejecting  it  if  it  is  not  satis- 
factory. If  it  cannot  do  this,  it  is  but  the  shadow  and  mockery  of  what  the 
defendant's  counsel  claim  it  to  be  in  f^rce  and  fact.  But  by  what  name  soever 
it  may  be  called,  it  will  solve  for  the  President  the  problem  which  he  has  desired 
to  carry  into  another  tribunal,  without  waiting  for  any  extraneous  opinion.  It 
has  already  determined  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  tenure-of-omce  law,  by 
enacting  it  over  his  objections,  as  it  has  already  passed  upon  its  meaning,  by  ita 
condemnation  of  the  act  for  which  he  is  now  to  answer  at  its  bar.  It  will  say, 
too,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  whether  constitutional  or  not,  it  will  allow  no  execu- 
tive officer,  and  much  less  the  Chief  Magistmte  of  the  nation,  to  assume  that  it 
is  not  so,  and  set  up  his  own  opinion  in  its  place,  until  its  previous  and  well- 
considered  judgment  upon  the  same  opinion  has  been  judicially  affirmed. 

But  does  it  make  any  difference  whether  Mr.  Stanton's  case  is  within  the 
tenure-of-office  act  or  not  ?  Had  the  Executive  the  power  at  any  time,  either 
during  the  session  or  the  recess,  to  create  a  vacancy  to  be  filled  up  by  an 
appointment  ad  interim^  to  continue  during  his  own  pleasure;  or  if  he  had, 
could  be  prolong  a  vacancy  so  created  beyond  the  period  of  six  months  ? 

The  Constitution  provides — and  it  requured  such  a  provision,  in  view  of  tlie 
general  clause  which  associates  the  Senate  with  the  President,  and  makes  their 
advice  and  consent  necessary  in  all  cases  of  appointment,  to  authorize  it — that 
he  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  happening  during  the  recess,  by 
temporary  coin  missions  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session ;  and  by  a 
necessary  implication  of  course  he  cannot  do  it  in  the  same  way,  or  without  their 
advice  and  consent  while  the  Senate  is  at  hand  to  afford  it.  The  word  happen, 
as  used  here,  imports  accident  or  casualty  only,  according  to  the  best  authori- 
ties. If  this  is  tne  correct  interpretation,  he  cannot,  of  course,  create  a  vacancy 
for  that  purpose  during  the  recess,  under  the  Constitution,  although  he  may 
claim  to  do  so  under  the  law  establishing  the  department,  which  places  the 
power  of  removal  in  his  hands.  If  he  does,  however,  the  case  then  falls  withiu 
the  constitutional  provision,  and  the  vacancy  thus  created  must  be  filled  by  a 
commission  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session. 

He  did  create  a  vacancy  in  this  case  by  the  suspension  during  the  recess, 
which  he  proceeded  to  supply  by  the  appointment  of  General  Grant  as  Secretary 
of  War  ad  interifn  at  his  pleasure.  And  this  he  now  defends,  not  under  the 
provisions  of  the  tenure-of- office  law,  which  would  have  authorized  it,  but 
which  he  expressly  repudiates,  but  upon  the  footing,  in  the  first  place,  of  his 
couBtitutional  power. 

17  1  p— Vol.  ii 
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Nothiug  is  clearer,  however,  than  the  proposition,  that  there  was  no  anthority 
to  do  this  thing  except  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  act  which  he  repudi*iif. 
There  are  no  laws  and  no  precedents,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  to  justify  orexcQs 
it.  If  he  may  suspend  indefinitely,  and  appoint  at  pleasure  a  Secretary  ad  h- 
terinit  he  may  not  only  change  the  terms  of  the  commission,  but  strip  tlie  S^f > 
ate  of  all  participation  in  the  appointing  power. 

But  then  he  says,  again,  that  he  did  this  under  the  authority,  also,  of  the  ac* 
of  13th  February,  1795,  for  filling  temporary  vacancies.  The  tenor  of  that  ic: 
is,  that  in  a  case  of  vacancy  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President,  if  he  detin  .: 
necessary,  to  authorize  any  person  or  persons  to  perform  the  duties  until  a  .-«:• 
cessor  is  appointed  or  such  vacancy  is  filled  ;  with  the  proviso,  however,  tha: 
no  one  vacancy  shall  be  supplied  in  that  manner  for  a  longer  term  than  -ii 
months  ;  which  proves,  of  course,  that  the  exigency  provided  for  was  only  loU: 
a  temporary  one, 

We  maintain  that  this  act  has  been  repealed  by  the  more  recent  one  of  lOrK 
February,  1863,  which  confines  the  choice  of  the  President  to  the  heads  of  ik 
other  departments.  It  is  insisted,  however,  that  while  the  former  covers  ail 
cases  of  vacancy,  the  latter  is  confined  to  some  particular  instances,  not  iucii- 
ding  those  of  removal,  or  such  as  may  be  brought  about  by  efflux  of  time,  aul 
does  not,  therefore,  operate  as  a  repeal  to  that  extent.  Granting  this,  f.>r  ib 
sake  of  the  argument,  to  be  true,  how  is  it  to  apply  to  a  vacancy  ocenniug 
during  the  recess,  without  a  repeal  of  the  constitutional  provision  which  i> 
intended  expressly  for  just  such  cases  ?  Was  it  intended  to  supersede  it,  ai\l 
is  it  to  be  so  interpreted  ?  This  will  hardly  be  pretended,  if  it  were  even  clt-o: 
that  the  legislature  had  such  a  power.  The  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  r.n 
so  transparent  from  the  context,  from  the  words  of  tenure,  and  from  the  ^is 
months*  limitation,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  them,  or  even  to  doubt.  ihoJ 
it  was  designed  for  merely  accidental  and  transient  cases,  that  were  left  unpr> 
vided  for  in  the  Constitution.  The  President's  claim  would  perpetuate  luc 
vacancy  by  enabling  him  to  refuse  to  fill  it,  or  to  nominate  a  successor. 

If  it  be  even  true,  however,  that  he  might  have  appointed  General  Grant  during 
the  recess,  under  the  law  of  1795,  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  could  not  continue  Li^ 
in  office,  or  protract  the  vacancy  beyond  six  months ;  and  yet  he  insists,  in  Kif 
special  plea  in  answer  to  the  averment  of  the  absence  of  the  condition  of  vacaiicv, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  when  he  appointed  General  Thomas — which  was  tum^ 
than  six  months  after  the  appointment  of  General  Grant — that  there  was  a  con- 
tinuing vacancy  at  that  time ;  intending,  of  course,  that  the  act  of  the  Senate 
in  refusing  to  approve  his  suspension,  and  his  resumption  of  the  duties  of  ibe 
office,  were  to  be  treated  as  of  no  account  whatever.  From  the  premise.^ •! 
the  President,  that  the  civil-tenure  act  was  invalid  on  constitutional  grouud-, 
and  did  not,  at  all  events,  embrace  that  case,  his  inference  of  a  continuiug 
vacancy  is  undeniable,  and  his  appointment  of  General  Thomas,  therefore,  en- 
tirely unauthorized  by  the  act  on  which  he  relies. 

But  there  is  more  in  this  aspect  of  the  case  thaft  the  mere  failure  of  the  authority. 
'Taking  it  that,  although  he  might  possibly  remove  during  the  recess,  he  conld 
not  suspend  and  appoint  a  Secretary  ad  interim  except  by  virtue  of  the  tonur^' 
of-office  law,  and  that  it  may  be  well  pleaded  in  his  defence,  even  though  lit 
may  have  insisted  that  he  did  not  refer  to,  or  follow,  or  recognize  it,  I  think  i' 
cannot  be  a  question  among  lawyers  that  all  the  acts  of  a  public  officer  are  to 
be  conclusively  presumed  to  have  been  done  under  the  law  which  authorizid 
them.  But  then  it  will  be  said,  as  it  has  been  in  regard  to  the  proof  of  chausei 
made  in  the  forms  of  commissions  to  make  them  harmonize  with  the  now  di<- 
puted  law,  and  of  other  evidence  of  a  kindred  character,  that  this  is  only  to  sel 
'Up  the  doctrine  of  estoppel,  which,  though  not  unreasonable,  has  been  so  ofiea 
characterized  as  odious  in  the  civil  courts,  against  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. 
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I  am  ready  to  admit  tliat  estoppels  are  odious  because  they  exclude  the  truth, 
but  have  never  supposed  that  they  were  so  when  their  effect  was  only  to  shut 
out  falsehood.  It  was  not  for  this  purpose,  however,  in  my  view  at  least,  that 
such  evidence  was  offered;  but  only  to  contradict  the  President's  assertions  by 
his  acts,  and  to  show  tliat  when  he  pleads  through  his  counsel,  that  if  the  law 
was  valid  he  honestly  believed  the  contrary,  and  that  if  it  embraced  the  case  of 
Mr.  Stanton  he  innocently  mistook  its  meaning,  and  did  not  intend  wilfully  to 
misconstrue  it,  he  stated  what  was  not  true. 

And  now,  a  few  words  only  upon  the  general  question  of  intont  itself,  which 
has  been  made  to  figure  so  largely  in  this  cause,  under  the  shadow  of  the  multi- 
plied averments  in  regard  to  it.     I  do  not  look  upon  those  averments  as  at  all 
material ;  and  if  not  material,  they  are,  as  every  lawyer  knows,  but  mere  sur- 
I)lusage  which  never  vitiates,  and  it  is  never  necessary  to  prove.     I  do  not  speak 
as  a  criminal  lawyer,  but  there  is  no  professional  man,  I  think,  who  reads  these 
charges,  that  v/ill  not  detect  in  them  something  more,  perhaps  by  way  of  abund- 
ant caution,  than  even  the  technical  nicety  of  the  criminal  pleader.     I  do  not 
know  that  even  in  the  criminal  courts,  where  an  act  is  charged  in  clear  violation 
of  a  law  forbidding  it,  and  especially  if  it  involve  the  case  of  a  public  officer, 
ibfit  it  is  any  more  necessary  to  allege  that  he  violated  the  law,  with  the  intent 
to  violate  it,  than  to  aver  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  law,  which  every  man 
is  bound  to  know.     The  law  presumes  the  intent  fi*om  the  act  itself,  which  is  a 
necessary  inference,  if  the'  law  is  to  be  observed  and  its  infraction  punished ; 
and  the  party  committing  it  is  responsible  for  all  the  consequences,  whether  he 
intended  them  or  not.     It  makes  no  difference  about  the  motive,  for  wherever  a 
statute  forbids  the  doing  of  k  thing,  the  doing  it  wilfully,  although'  without 
any   corrupt  motive,  is   indictable.     (2   Dwarris,  677  ;    4  Term   Kep.,  457.) 
So  when  the  President  is  solemnly  arraigned  to  answer  here  to  the  charge 
that  he  has  infringed  the  Constitution,  or  disobeyed  the  commands  or  violated 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  tenure-of-office  or  any  other  law,  he  cannot  plead 
eiilier  that  he  did  it  ignorantly  or  by  mistake,  because  ignorance  of  the  law 
excuses  nobody,  or  that  he  did  it  only  fropi  the  best  of  motives,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  question  of  its  efficacy,  or  his  obligation  to  conform  to 
it,  to  a  legal  test,  even  though  he  could  prove  the  fact,  as  he  has  most  signally 
Tilled  to  do  in  the  case  before  you.     The  motives  of  men,  which  are  hidden 
iiwiiy  in  their  own  breasts,  cannot  generally  be  scrutinized,  or  taken  into  the 
acconnt,  where  there  is  a  viohiiion  of  the  law.     An  old  Spanish  proverb  says 
that  there  is  a  place — not  to  be  named  to  ears  polite — which  is  "paved  with  good 
intentions."     If  they,  or  even  bad  advice  can  be  pleaded  hereafter,  in  excuse  for 
cither  neglect  or  violation  of  duly  here,  it  will  be  something  comfortable  to  die 
upon  at  least,  and  few  tyrants  will  ever  suffer  for  their  crimes.     If  Andrew 
Johnson  could  plead,  as  he  has  actually  done,  in  apology  for  his  own  dispensa 
tion  with  the  test-oath  law,  or  any  other  feature  of  his  Jaw-defying  policy,  that 
his  only  aim  was  to  conciliate   the  rebels  and  faciliate  the  work  of  restoration, 
liij^  great  exemplar,  whom  he  has  so  closely  copied — the  ill-advised  and  head- 
^trong  James  II — might  equally  have  pleaded  that  he  did  the  very  same  thing 
iu  the  interests  of  universal  tolerance.    The  English  monai-ch  forfeited  his  throne 
'and  disinherited  his  heird  upon  that  cast.     It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  our 
king  is  to  run  out  the  parallel. 

I  licg  to  say,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  I  do  not  by  any  means  admit 
tliat  a  case  like  this  is  to  be  tried  or  judged  by  the  rigid  rules  and  narrow  inter-  • 
pretations  of  the  criminal  courts.  There  is  no  question  here  of  the  life,  or 
liberty,  or  property  of  the  delinquent;  it  is  a,  question  only  of  official  delin- 
quency, involving,  however,  the  life  of  a  great  state,  and  with  it  the  liberties 
of  a  great  people.  If  tlie  defendant  is  convicted,  he  forfeits  only  his  official 
place,  and  is,  perhaps,  disqualified  from  taking  upon  himself  any  other,  which 
v.ill  be  no  very  severe  infliction,  I  suppose,  unless  the  rebels  themselves  should 
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be  so  fortunate  as  to  come  once  more  into  the  possession  of  the  govemmentf  ui 
so  weak  as  to  trust  a  man  who  had.  been  untrue  to  those  who  had  Lonored  Lii 
so  generously  before.  The  accusers  here  ai*e  forty  millions  of  freemen,  tk 
accused  but  one,  who  claims  to  be  their  master ;  the  issue,  whether  be  shall  \*. 
allowed  to  defy  their  will,  under  the  pretext  that  he  can  govern  them  mjit 
wisely  than  their  Congress,  and  to  take  the  sword,  and,  in  effect,  the  pur&e  x 
the  nation  into  his  own  hands. 

On  such  an  issue,  and  before  such  a  tribunal,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  u 
stand  upon  th^  plain,  unvarnished,  untechnical  narration  of  the  facts,  leaTi^ 
the  question  as  to  their  effect  upon  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  their  bearx; 
upon  the  fitness  of  Andrew  Johnson  to  hold  the  helm  of  this  great  state,  to  b 
decided  by  statesmen,  instead  of  turning  it  over  either  to  the  quibbles  of  tbr 
lawyer  or  the  subtleties  of  the  casuist.  I  have  no  patience  for  the  disquisitiuD^ 
of  the  special  pleader  in  a  case  like  this.  I  take  a  broader  view^-one  tbat,  I 
think,  is  fully  sustained  by  the  authorities,  and  that  is,  that  in  cases  such  hs  tlr^ 
the  safety  of  the  people,  which  is  the  supreme  law,  is  the  true  rule  and  the  only 
rule  that  ought  to  govern.  I  do  not  propose  to  reargue  that  qaestion  do? 
because  it  seems  to  me  something  very  like  a  self-evident  proposition.  11 
Andrew  Johnson,  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  high  office,  has  f«. 
demeaned  himself  as  to  show  that  he  is  no  respecter  of  the  laws ;  that  he  di4? 
the  will  of  those  who  make  them,  and  has  encouraged  disobedience  to  tbti: 
behests ;  that  he  has  fostered  disaffection  and  discontent  throughout  the  htelj 
revolted  States ;  that  he  is  a  standing  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  this  nation ;  that  he  claims  and  asserts  the  power  of  a  die;*- 
tor,  by  holding  one  of  your  great  departments  in  abeyance,  and  arrogating  t^ 
himself  the  absolute  and  uncontrollable  right  to  remove  or  suspend  at  his  mu-r 
will  every  executive  officer  of  the  government,  on  the  land  and  on  the  8ea3,ari 
to  supply  their  places  without  your  agency ;  if,  for  any  or  all  of  these  reaeots 
the  republic  is  no  longer  safe  in  his  hands,  then,  before  heaven  and  earth,  as  il 
conservators  of  the  nation's  weal,  as  the  trusted  guardians  of  its  most  invaloari 
rights,  as  the  depositaries  of  the  most  sacred  and  exalted  trust  that  has  ev'i 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  man,  it  becomes  your  high  and  solemn  and  impei' 
ous  duty  to  see  that  the  republic  shall  take  no  detriment,  and  to  speak  peaces 
a  disturbed  and  suffering  land,  by  removing  him  from  the  trust  he  has  abui(^- 
and  the  office  that  he  has  disgraced. 

There  are  other  points  in  this  case  on  which  I  would  have  desired  to  comment 
if  time  and  strenglh  had  been  allowed  to  me  for  that  purpose.  It  is  only  withb 
the  last  few  days  that  I  have  entertained  the  hope  that  the  Senate  would  bo  C' 
relax  its  rule  as  to  enable  me  to  obtain  what,  under  the  circumstances,  is  at  be^> 
but  an  imperfect  hearing,  and  I  have  felt  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  confine  mv* 
self  to  the  leading  arguments  connected  with  the  removal  of  the  Secretaiy  •■- 
War.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  however,  that  I  do  not  underrate  the  value  o: 
such  of  the  articles  as  I  have  been  obliged  to  pretermit.  There  is  nothing  '^ 
the  whole  case,  I  think,  of  graver  import  to  the  nation  than  the  means  adopte>^ 
by  the  President  for  overthrowing  the  legislative  power  by  fostering  disobedienc: 
to  its  enactments  and  bringing  its  accepted  organ  into  disrepute. 

To  this  charge  there  are  three  answers.  The  fii-st  is  the  supposed  conatiW'" 
tional  right  to  the  use  of  an  unbridled  tongue,  which  knows  no  difference  betmtc 
licentiousness  and  liberty.  The  second  the  provocation  supposed  to  have  been 
offered  in  the  language  used  by  members  of  Congress  in  debate,  iu  what  setffi-^ 
to  bo  forgotten  to  be  their  constitutional  right,  which  not  only  protects  them 
from  challenge  anywhere,  but  gives  to  them  the  right  freely  to  criticise  tk 

EuLlic  conduct  of  the  President,  over  whom  the  law^has  placed  them,  by  making 
im  amenable  to  them  for  all  his  errore,  as  they  are  not  to  him.  The  third  is  i^J^ 
hai-mless  jest,  in  the  suggestion  of  a  law  to  regulate  the  speech  and  manners  of  tbe 
President.     If  his  counsel  can  find  food  for  mirth  in  such  a  picture  as  the  evidence 
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bn^s  sliowu,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  their  taste.  The  President  may  enjoy  the  joke, 
perhaps,  himself.  I  do'not  think  he  can  afford  it,  but  history  informs  us  that 
K^^ro  fiddled  while  Rome  was  burning.  Whether  he  does  or  not,  however, 
J  trust  that  he  will  find  a  censor  morum  here  as  stern  as  Gato,  in  the  judicial 
opinion  of  this  body,  that  the  man  who  so  outrages  public  decency,  either  in  his 
public  or  private  character,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object  so  treasonable  as  his,  has 
demonstrated  his  unfitness  longer  to  hold  the  high  place  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  of 
a.  free,  intelligent,  and  moral  people.  I  take  leave  of  this  unpalatable  theme  by 
remarking  that  even  the  advocate  of  the  people  must  feel,  as  a  child  of  the 
republic  himself,  while  he  is  compelled  to  say  thus  much,  that  he  would  rather 
Iiave  turned  his  back,  if  it  had  been  possible,  on  such  a  spectacle,  and  thrown  a 
mantle  over  the  nakedness  that  shames  us  all. 

And  now,  American  senators,  representatives,  and  judges  upon  this  mighty 
issue— joint  heirs  yourselves  of  that  great  inheritance  of  liberty  that  has 
descended  to  us  all,  and  has  just  been  ransomed  and  repurchased  by  a  second 
baptism  of  blood — ^a  few  words  more,  and  I  have  done. 

If  the  responsibilities  of  the  lawyer  are  such  as  to  oppress  him  with  their 
weight,  how  immealnrably  greater  are  your  own !     The  House  of  Representatives 
has  done  its  duty.     The  rest  is  now  with  you.     While  I  have  a  trust  in  that 
God  who  went  before  our  hosts,  as  he  did  before  the  armies  of  Israel,  through 
the  fiery  trials  that  led  so  many  of  the  flower  of  our  youth  to  distant  graves  on 
Bouthem  battle-fields,  which  has  never  failed  me  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the 
nation's  agony,  I  cannot  but  realize  that  he  has  placed  the  destinies  of  this 
nation  in  your  hands.     Your  decision  here  will  either  fall  upon  the  public  heart 
hke  a  genial  sunbeam,  or  fiing  a  disastrous  twilight,  full  of  the  gloomiest  por- 
tents of  coming  evil,  over  the  land.     Say  not  that  I  exaggerate  the  issue  or 
overcolor  the  picture.     This,  if  it  were  true,  would  be  but  an  error  of  much 
smaller  consequence  than  the  perilous  mistake  of  underrating  its  importance.     It 
id»  indeed,  but  the  catastrophe  of  the  great  drama  which  began  three  years  ago 
with  murder — the  denouement  of  the  mortal  struggle  between  the  power  that 
makes  the  law  and  that  which  executes  it — ^between  the  people  themselves  and 
the  chief  of  their  own  servants,  who  now  undertakes  to  defy  their  will.     What 
is  your  verdict  to  decide  1     Go  to  the  evidence,  to  the  plea  of  the  President  him- 
8elf»and  to  the  defiant  answer  that  he  sends  by  his  Tennessee  counsel,  and  they 
will  give  you  the  true  measure  of  the  interests  involved.     It  is  not  a  question 
only  whether  or  not  Andrew  Johnson  is  to  be  allowed  to  serve  as  President  of 
the   United  States  for  the  remainder  of  his  term.     It  is  the  greater  question 
whether  you  shall  hold  so  long  yourselves  the  power  that  the  Constitution  gives 
you  by  surrendering  the  higher  one  to  him  of  suspending,  dismissing,  and 
appointing  at  his  will  and  pleasure  every  executive  officer  in  the  government 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  without  your  consent,  and  if  possible  the  still 
higher  one  of  disregarding  your  laws  for  the  purpose  of  putting  those  laws  on 
trial  before  they  can  bo  recognized.     He  has  made  this  issue  with  you  volunta- 
rily and  defiantly.     If  you  acquit  him  upon  it,  you  affirm  all  his  imperial  pre- 
tensions, and  decide  that  no  amount  of  usurpation  will  ever  bring  a  Chief  Magis- 
trate to  justice,  because  you  will  have  laid  down  at  his  feet  your  own  high  dig- 
nity, along  with  your  double  function  of  legislators  and  advisers,  which  will  be 
followed  of  course  by  that  of  your  other,  I  will  not  say  greater,  office  as  judges. 
It  will  be  a  victory  over  you  and  us  which  will  stir  the  heart  of  rebeldom  with 
joy,  while  your  dead  soldiers  will  turn  uneasily  in  their  graves  ;  a  victory  to  be 
celebrated  by  the  exultant  ascent  of  Andrew  Johnson  to  the  Capitol,  like  the 
conqueror  in  a  Roman  triumph,  dragging  not  captive  kings,  but  a  captive  Sen- 
ate at  his  chariot  wheels,  ana  to  be  crowned  by  his  re-entry  into  the  possession 
of  that  department  of  the  government  over  which  this  great  battle  has  been 
fought.     It  is  shown  in  evidence  that  he  has  already  intimated  that  he  would 
wait  on  your  action  here  for  that  purpose.    But  is  this  all  ?    Hug  not  to  your 
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boBoms,  I  entreat  you,  the  fond  illusion  that  it  is  all  to  end  there.  It  is  but  th-" 
beginning  of  the  end.  If  his  pretensions  are  sustained,  the  next  head  that  Mi'-.i 
fall  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to  the  conquered  South,  will  be  that  of  the  gnfra; 
chief  who  humbled  the  pride  of  the  chivalry  by  beating  down-its  serried  battal- 
ions in  the  field,  and  dragging  its  traitor  standard  in  the  dust ;  to  be  follove*! 
by  the  return  of  the  rebel  office-holders,  and  a  general  convulsion  of  the  statt 
which  shall  cast  loose  your  reconstruction  laws,  and  deliver  over  the  whole  thea- 
tre of  past  disturbances  to  anarchy  and  ruin.  Is  this  an  exaggerated  picture  I 
Look  to  the  history  of  the  past  and  judge. 

And  now,  let  mo  ask  you,  in  conclusion,  to  turn  your  eyes  but  for  a  momif::: 
to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  see  what  are  to  be  the  consequences  of  a 
conviction — of  such  a  verdict  as,  I  think,  the  loyal  people  of  this  nation,  with 
one  united  voice,  demand  at  your  hands.    Do  you  shrink  from  the  conseqaeuct :» I 
Are  your  minds  disturbed  by  visions  of  impending  trouble?     The  nation  liii> 
already,  within  a  few  short  years,  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  gr,eat  Chid 
Magistrate,  through  the  bloody  catastrophe  by  which  a  rebel  hand  has  been,  unior- 
tuuately,  enabled  to  lift  this  man  into  his  place,  and  the  jar  has  not  been  felt  ai 
the  mighty  machine  of  state,  freighted  with  all  the  hopes  <^  humanity,  moved 
onward  in  its  high  career.     This  nation  is  too  great  to  be  affected  Bcriously  by 
the  loss  of  any  one  man.     Are  your  hearts  softened  by  the  touching  appeals  nf 
the  defendant's  counsel,  who  say  to  you  that  you  are  asked  to  punish  this  mau 
only  for  his  divine  mercy,  his  exalted  charity  to  others  ?     Mercy  to  whom  1 
To  the  murdered  Dostie  and  liis  fellows,  to  the  loyal  men  whose  carcasses  were 
piled  in  carts  like  those  of  swine,  with  the  gore  dripping  from  the  wheels,  iu  iha: 
holocaust  of  blood,  that  carnival  of  murder  which  was  enacted  at  New  Orlean*?  I 
To  those  who  perished  in  that  second  St.  Bartholomew  at  Memphis,  where  tho 
streets  were  reddened  with  the  lurid  light  of  burning  dwellings,  and  the  loyal 
occupants,  who  would  have  escaped,  were  cast  back  into  the  flames?    The  divice 
mercy  itself  is  seasoned  by  justice,  and  waits  only  on  contrition.     This  is  u  i 
place  for  such  emotions.     If  it  be,  it  is  but  mercy  to  loyalty  and  innocence  that 
cries  aloud  for  the  removal  of  this  bold,  bad  man.     If  it  be,  remember   that 
while  your  loyal  brethren  are  falling  from  day  to  day  in  southern  cities  by  iL' 
assassin's  knife,  and  the  reports  of  the  Freedmen*8  Bureau  are  replete  with  hor- 
rors at  which  the  very  cheek  turns  pale,  your  judgment  here  stains  no  scafibid 
with  the  blood  of  the  victim.     No  lictor  waits  at  your  doors  to  execute  your 
stern  decree.     It  is  but  the  crown  that  falls,  while  none  but  the  hii^torian  stauil? 
by  to  gibbet  the  delinquent  for  the  ages  that  are  to  come.     No  wail  of  woe  will 
disturb  your  slumbers,  unless  it  comes  up  from  the  disaffected  and  disappointed 
South,  which  will  have  lost  the  foremost  of  its  friends.     Your  act  will  be  a  spec- 
tacle and  an  example  to  the  nations,  that  will  eclipse  even  the  triumph  of  your 
arms,  in  the  vindication  of  the  public  justice  in  the  sublimer  and  more  peaceful 
triumph  of  the  law.    The  eyes  of  an  expectant  people  are  upon  you.     You  have 
but  to  do  your  duty,  and  the  patriot  will  realize  that  the  good  genius  of  the 
nation,  the  angel  of  our  deliverance,  is  still  about  us  and  around  us,  as  in  tbd 
darkest  hour  of  the  nation's  trial. 

Mr.  JoHNSOiN.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for 
fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Chief 
Justice  resumed  the  chair  and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlek.  I  ask  leave  of  the  President  and  senators  to  make  a 
short  narration  of  facts,  rendered  necessary  by  what  fell  from  Mr.  Nelson,  ol 
counsel  for  the  President,  in  his  speech  on  Friday  last,  which  will  be  found  in 
vol.  2,  pages  144,  145,  and  146  of.  the  record. 

The  CHiEF  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  the  honorable  manager  will 
proceed. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  This  narration  is,  as  I  say,  rendered  necessary  by 
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"what  was  said  by  Mr.  Nelson,  of  couusel  for  the  President,  in  his  argument  on 
Friday  last,  contained  in  vol.  2,  pages  144, 145,  and  146  of  the  record,  in  relation 
to  Hon  J.  S.  Black,  and  the  supposed  connection  of  some  of  the  managers  and 
isembers  of  the  House  with  him  in  regard  to  the  island  of  Alta  Vela.  Tiiis 
explanation  becomes  necessary  because  of  the  very  anomalous  course  taken  by 
the  learned  counsel  in  introducing  in  his  argument  what  he  calls  a  "statement 
of  facts,"  not  one  of  which  would  have  been  competent  if  oflPered  in  evidence, 
and  upon  which  he  founds  an  attack  upon  a  gentleman  not  present,  and  from  which 
he  deduces  insinuations  injurious  to  some  of  the  managers  and  other  gentlemen. 
membera  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  are  not  parties  to  the  issue  here, 
and  who  liave  no  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  learned  counsel  was  strenuous  in  argument  to  prove  that  this  was  a  court, 
and  its  proceedings  were  to  be  such  ouly  as  are  had  in  judicial  tribunals.  He 
therefore  ought  to  have  constrained  himself,  at  least,  to  act  in  accordance  with 
his  theory.  The  veriest  tyro  in  the  law  in  the  most  benighted  portion  of  the 
southern  country  ought  to  know  that  in  no  court,  however  rnde  or  humble,  would 
an  attack  be  allowed  upon  the  absent  or  counsel  engaged  in  a  cause  upon  a 
statement  of  pretended  facts,  unsupported  by  oath,  unsifted  by  cross-examina- 
tion, and  which  those  to  be  affected  by  them  bad  no  opportunity  either  to  verify 
or  dispute. 

-After  extracting  the  details  of  a  document  sent  by  his  client  to  the  Senate, 
the  counsel  proceeds  in  relation  to  a  dispute  concerning  the  island  of  Alta  Vela : 

According  to  the  best  iDformation  I  can  obtain  I  state  that  on  the  0th  of  March,  1868, 
General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  addressed  a  letter  to  J.  W.  Shaffer,  in  which  he  stated  that  he 
-wras  **  clearly  of  opinion  that,  under  the  claim  of  the  United  States,  its  citizens  have  the 
exclusive  rijifht  to  take  guano  there,"  and  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  understand  why  the 
Kxecutive  did  not  long  since  assert  the  rights  of  the  government  and  sustain  the  rightful 
claims  of  its  citizens  to  the  possession  of  the  island  in  the  most  forcible  manner  consistent 
v/ith  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  nation.  • 

This  letter  was  cDncniTed  in  and  approved  of  by  John  A.  Logan,  J.  A.  Garfield,  W.  H. 
Kooutz,  J.  K.  Moorhead,  Thaddous  Stevens,  J.  G.  Blaine,  and  John  A.  Bingham,  on  the 
game  day,  9th  March,  1808. 

TIio  letter  expressing  the  opinion  of  Generals  Butler,  Logan,  and  Garfield  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  by  Chauncey  F.  Black,  who,  on  the  JOth  of  March,  18GS, 
addressed  a  letter  to  him  in  which  he  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  same  with  the  concurrence  of 
Tbaddeus  Stevens,  John  A.  Bingham,  J.  G.  Blaine,  J.  K.  Moorhead,  and  William  H.  Koontz. 
After  the  date  of  this  letter,  and  while  Judge  Black  was 'the  counsel  of  the  respondent 
in  this  cause,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  President,  in  which  he  urged  immediate  action 
on  his  part  and  the  sending  an  armed  vessel  to  take  possession  of  the  island  ;  and  because 
the  President  refused  to  do  so.  Judge  Black,  on  the  19th  March,  18(>8^  declined  to  appear 
further  as  his  counsel  in  this  case. 

Such  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  Judgfe  Black,  according  to  the  best 
information  I  can  obtain.  So  far  as  the  President  is  concerned,  **  the  head  and  front  of  his 
offending  hath  this  extent — no  more." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  my  purpose  that  I  should  censure  Judge  Black  or  make  any  reflec- 
tion upon  or  imi>utation  against  any  of  the  honorable  managers. 

The  island  of  Alta  Vela,  or  the  claim  for  damages,  is  said  to  amount  in  value  to  more 
than  a  million  dollars,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  an  extensive  speculation  is  on  foot.  I  have 
no  reason  to  charge  that  any  of  the  managers  are  engaged  in  it,  and  presume  that  the  letters 
were  signed^  as  such  communications  are  often  signed  by  members  of  Congress,  through 
the  importunity  of  friends. 

Judge  Black,  no  doubt,  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  other  clients  to  press  this  claim  ;  but 
how  did  the  President  view  it?  »#*•«»»» 

There  are  two  or  three  facts  to  which  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
country  in  connection  with  these  recommendations.  They  are,  first,  that  they  were  all  gotten 
up  after  this  impeachment  proceeding  was  commenced  against  the  President  of  the  united 
States.  Keep  the  dates  in  mind,  and  you  will  see  that  such  is  the  fact.  Every  one  of  them 
was  gotten  up  after  this  impeachment  proceeding  was  commenced  against  him. 

It  cannot  fail  to  he  evident,  that  while  the  counsel  disclaims  any  imputation 
either  upon  Judge  Black  or  the  managers  in  words,  he  so  states  what  he  claims 
to  be  the  facts  as  to  convey  the  very  imputation  dischum'ed.  Therefore  it  is 
that  I  have  felt  called  upon  to  notice  the  insinuating  calumny. 
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My  personal  knowledge  of  m«itters  connected  with  the  island  of  Alta  Vela  v 
very  limited. 

Some  time  in  the  summer  of  1SG7,  being  in  waiting  on  other  basiness  in  the 
office  of  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Stanbery,  I  was  present  at  an  argumeat  bj 
Judge  Black  in  behalf  of  the  American  citizens  claiming  an  interest  in  that 
island.  I  there,  for  the  first  time,  learned  the  facts  agreed  and  in  dispute  ooo- 
ceming  it  by  listening  to  and  incidentally  taking  a  part,  on  being  appealed  to, 
in  the  discussion.  In  February  last  my  attention  was  next  drawn  to  the  matter 
of  the  spoliation  and  imprisonment  of  American  citizens  upon  the  island  of  Ala 
Vela  by  an  inquiry  of  a  personal  friend,  Colonel  Shaffer,  if  I  had  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Question,  and  if  so,  would  give  him  my  opinion  as  a  lawyer  upon 
the  merits  of  the  controversy.  To  serve  a  friend  simply,  upon  recollection  of 
the  discussion  with  the  Attorney  General,  I  gave  him  such  "  opinion,"  the  rough 
draught  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  which  is  without  date,  and  which,  being 
copied,  I  signed  and  placed  in  his  hands.  Tbis  I  believe  to  have  been  in  the  carlj 
part  of  February ;  certainly  before  the  act  was  committed  by  Andrew  Johnson 
which  brought  on  his  impeachment..   From  that  time  until  I  saw  my  "  opinion  " 

Published  in  the  New  York  Uerald,  purporting  to  come  from  President  Johnson, 
never  saw  it  or  communicated  with  eituer  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  appe^ir 
in  the  counsel's  statement  attached  thereto  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  regard  to  it  or  the  subject-matter  of  it,  or  the  island  of  Alta  Vela,  or  the 
claims  of  any  person  arising  out  of  it  or  because  of  it.  Thus  far  I  am  able  to 
speak  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Since  the  statement  of  the  counsel  **  according  to  the  best  information  he  can 
obtain,"  I  have  made  inquiry,  and  from  the  best  information  I  can  obtain  find 
the  facts  to  be  as  follows :  that  soon  after  the  "  opinion"  was  signed  Colonel 
Shaffer  asked  Hon.  John  A  Logan  to  examine  the  same  question,  presented 
him  his  brief  of  the  facts,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  concur  in  the  opinion, 
which,  after  examination,  Mr.  Logan  conseuted  to  do,  and  signed  the  original 
paper  signed  by  myself.  I  may  here  remark  that  the  recollection  of  General 
Logan  and  Colonel  Shaffer  concur  with  my  own  as  to  the  time  of  these  trans- 
actions. I  have  learned  and  believe  that  my  "  opinion"  with  the  signature  of 
General  Logan  attached  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Ghauncey  F.  Black,  esq., 
and  by  him  handed  to  the.  President  of  the  United  States  with  other  papers  in 
the  case.  Mr.  Black  made  a  copy  of  my  **  opinion,"  and  afterward  at  his  con- 
venience procured  a  member  of  Congress,  a  personal  friend  of  his,  one  of  the 
signers,  to  get  the  names  of  other  mcmbera  of  Congress,  two  of  whom  happened 
to  be  managers  of  the  impeachment.  This  was  done  by  a  separate  application 
to  each,  without  any  concert  of  action  whatever,  or  knowledge  or  belief  that  tht: 
paper  was  to  be  used  in  any  way  or  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  expression 
of  their  opinions  upon  the  Bubject-matter.  This  copy  of  my  "  opinion,"  when 
so  signed,  was  a  very  considerable  time  after  the  original  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  desire  further  to  declare  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  or  interest, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  claim  whatever  arising  in  any  manner  out  of  the 
island  of  Alta  Vela  other  than  as  above  stated. 

In  justice  to  the  other  gentlemen  who  signed  the  copy  of  the  paper,  I  desire 
to  annex  hereto  the  affidavits  of  Chauncey  F.  Black,  esq.,  and  Colonel  J.  TV- 
Shaffer,  showing  that  neither  of  the  gentlemen  signing  the  paper  had  any  interest 
or  concern  in  the  subject-matter  thereof  other  than  as  above  set  forth. 

While  I  acquit  the  learned  counsel  of  any  intentional  falsity  of  statement,  as 
he  makes  it  to  his  "best  information,"  which  must  have  been  obtained  from 
Andrew  Johnson,  yet  the  statement  contains  every  element  of  falsehood,  being 
both  the  suppresrio  veri  and  the  suggestiojalsi,  in  that  it  says  that  on  the  9th  of 
March  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  addressed  a  letter  to  J.  W.  Shaffer,  and  that 
**  this  letter  was  concurred  in  and  approved  of  by  John  A.  Logan,  J.  A.  Garfield, 
W.  H.  Koontz,  J.  K.  Moorhead,  Thaddens  Stevens,  J.  G.  Blaine,  and  John  A. 
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Singbam  on  tbe  same  day,  9th  March,  1868,"  when  the  President  knew  that  the 
names  of  the  five  last-mentioned  gentlemen  were  procured  on  a  copy  of  the  letter 
long  after  the  original  was  in  his  hands. 

Again,  there  is  another  deliberate  falsehood  in  the  thrice  reiterated  statement 
that  these  signatures  were  procured  and  sent  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  intimi- 
dating him  into  doing  an  act  after  he  was  impeached,  the  propriety  and  legality 
of  which  was  contrary  to  his  judgment,  when,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  the  signatures 
^%7ere  procured  and  sent  to  him  in  order,  as  he  averred,  to  sustain  him  in  doing 
^vbat  he  himself  declared  was  just  and  legal  in  the  premises,  and  which  he 
intended  to  do. 

The  use  made  of  these  papers  is  characteristic  of  Andrew  Johnson,  who  usu- 
ally raises  issues  of  veracity  with  both  friend  and  foe  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact : 

X,  Cbanncey  F.  Black,  attorney  and  counsellor-at-law,  do  depose  and  say  that  tbe  lavv  firm 
of  Black,  Lamont  &Co.,  have  been  counsel  for  years  on  behalf  of  Patterson  &.  Murguiondo, 
to  recover  their  rights  in  the  guano  discovered  by  them  in  the  island  of  Alta  Vela,  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  by  force,  and  the  imprisonment  of  their  agents  by  some  of  the  inhab-* 
it  ants  of  Dominica.  As  such  counsel,  we  have  argued  the  cause  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
also  to  the  President,  before  whom  the  question  has  been  pending  since  July  19,  1807. 

We  have  in  various  forms  pressed  the  matter  upon  his  attention,  and  be  has  expressed 
binQself  fully  and  freely  satisfaed  with  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  our  clients  and  his  con- 
viction of  his  own  duty  to  afford  the  desired  relief,  but  had  declined  to  act  because  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  General  J.  W.  Shaffer  having  become  associated  with 
us  in  the  case  and  having  learned  that  General  Butler  had  become  acquainted  with  the  mer- 
its of  the  case,  procured  his  legal  opinion  upon  it,  and  also  a  concurrence  by  General  Logan. 
After  receiving  this  opinion  1  enclosed  it  to  the  President.  The  time  when  this  opinion  was 
received,  and  whether  it  was  dated,  I  do  not  recollect.  The  time  that  it  was  (>resented  to 
the  President  by  me  can  be  established  by  the  date  of  my  letter  enclosing  it.  Leamin,^  from 
a  mutual  friend  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  President  to  receive  the  recommendations 
of  other  members  of  CongresSt  I  carried  a  copy  of  tbe  opinion  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  procured  the  signatures  of  some  of  my  personal  friends  and  asked  them  to  procure 
the  signatures  of  others  which  were  attached  to  the  copy.  Some  considerable  time  after  I 
bad  forwarded  the  original  I  sent  this  copy  so  signed  to  the  President.  These  signatures 
-were  procured  upon  personal  application  to  the  gentlemen  severally,  without  any  concert  of 
action  whatever  on  toeir  part,  and  without  any  reference  to  any  proceedings  then  pendinsf 
in  the  then  present  action  of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  President  whatever. 

From  my  relation  to  the  case  of  Alta  Vela  I  have  knowledge  of  all  the  rights  and 
interest  in  it,  or  in  relation  to  it,  so  that  I  am  certain  that  neither  of  the  gentlemen  who 
signed  the  paper  or  copy  have  any  interest  in  the  claim  or  matter  in  dispute,  or  in  any  part 
thereof,  or  arising  therefrom  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  contingently,  and  that 
all  averment  to  the  contrary  from  any  source  whatever  is  untrue  in  fact. 

CHAUNCEY  F.  BLACK. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me,  this  28th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1868. 

[SEAL.]  N.  CALLAN,  Notary  Public, 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  the  facts  contained  in  the  above  affidavit  are  true 
in  every  particular. 

J.  W.  SHAFFER. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  28th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1868. 

[SEAL.]  N.  CALLAN,  Notary  Public, 

Witb  tbis  simple  statement  of  the  facts,  Mr.  President  and  senators,  I  am 
content  to  leave  the  question  of  the  history  of  Alta  Vela. 

Mr.  Nblson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  as  you  have  heard  the  state- 
ment of  the  honorable  manager,  I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to  make  such  reply 
US  I  deem  fitting  and  appropriate  to  the  present  occasion.  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman speaks — 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  can  proceed  by  unanimous  consent.  If 
there  be  no  objection  he  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Of  course  I  will  not  presume  to  proceed  without  leave  of  the 
Chief  Justice  and  the  Senate.     I  inferred  from  their  silence  that  the  Senate  were 
%vi]liDg  to  hear  me. 
>   The  honorable  gentleman  speaks  as  to  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  knowledge 
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and  the  duty  of  a  tyro  in  the  law,  and  animadverts  with  some  severity  upon  th? 
introduction  of  this  foreign  subject  by  him  in  the  course  of  the  investigation.  I 
beg  leave  to  remind  the  honorable  senators  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  did 
not  introduce  the  topic  without  having,  as  I  believed,  just  cause  and  just  ifai=')n 
to  do  it;  and  whatever  may  be  the  gentleman's  view  in  regard  to  a  tyro  in  the 
legal  profession,  I  beg  leave  to  say  to  him,  and  to  this  Senate,  that  I  nevcu*  havf* 
seen  the  day  in  my  life,  not  from  the  earliest  moment  when  my  license  was  sign^-v' 
down  to  the  present  time,  when  a  client  of  mine  was  assailed,  and  assailed  &>  I 
believed  unjustly,  that  I  did  not  feel  it  the  very  highest  professional  duty  I  ow*  '1 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  to  vindicate  and  defend  him  against  the  assault.  Mj 
views  may  be,  and  probably  are,  different  from  those  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
and  from  the  views  of  others.  Without  casting  any  censure  upon  my  associates. 
I  will  say  that  if  the  duty  had  devolved  on  me  to  lead  and  conduct  the  invr>- 
tigation  in  this  case,  as  it  did  not  devolve,  but  upon  those  of  longer  and  higher 
standing  in  the  profession  than  myself,  I  would  have  met  the  gentleman  on  every 
occasion  when  he  made  his  assaults  upon  the  President  of  the  United  Statt-s, 
and  I  would  have  answered  them  from  time  to  time  as  those  charges  were  made ; 
and  I  would  not  have  permitted  one  of  liis  insinuations  to  go  unanswered,  so  fir 
as  an  answer  could  be  funiished  on  our  side.  When  the  honorable  manag'er — I 
am  not  alluding  to  the  one  who  has  just  addressed  the  Senate,  but  to  the  honor- 
able manager  who  closed  the  argument  so  far  as  it  has  progressed  [Mr.  Bout  w« 'II]  — 
addressed  the  Senate  on  the  other  side,  and  saw  fit  to  draw  in  dark  and  gloomy 
colors  a  picture  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  iufluenee  he 
has  over  his  cabinet,  and  when  he  saw  fit  to  represent  them  as  serfs  obedient  t»^ 
the  control  of  their  master,  and  to  make  allusion  to  the  withdrawal  of  Judge 
Black.  I  deemed  that  a  fitting  and  proper  occasion,  and  so  consider  it  still  upon 
the  most  calm  and  mature  reflection,  for  me,  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  Presi- 
dent, to  meet  and  answer  it,  and  nail  it  to  the  counter,  as  I  think  I  have  done 
Bucce:»8fully. 

You  all  know — and  if  need  be  I  can  hunt  up  the  newspapers  and  can  furnish 
the  testimony — that  when  Judge  Black  retired  from  the  President's  cause  it  was 
publii«hed  and  proclaimed  in  newspapers  hostile  to  the  President  that  Judge 
Black,  seeing  that  the  case  of  the  President  was  a  desperate  case,  had  with- 
drawn from  it  in  diegust;  and  the  very  highest  professional  duty  that  can  ani- 
mate counsel  under  the  heavens  devolved  on  me  when  this  imputation  was  con- 
tained in  the  address  of  the  honorable  manager  and  alluded  to  in  the  connection 
in  which  it  was,  to  vindicate  the  President  of  the  United  States  against  the 
public  aspersions  which  had  been  made  upon  him.  It  was  for  that  reason,  and 
no  other,  that  I  spoke  of  it,  not  with  any  desire  to  make  an  assault  upon  the 
managers. 

While  I  treated  them  with  civility,  while  I  treated  them  with  kindness,  and, 
as  I  think,  with  very  great  forbearance,  the  honorable  gentleman  to-day  has 
made  imputations  upon  me  which  I  hurl  back  with  indignation  and  with  scorn — 
undeserved  imputations.  I  treated  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  with  cour- 
tesy and  with  kindness.  Ue  has  rewarded  me  with  insult  and  with  outrage  in 
the  presence  of  the  American  Senate.  It  will  be  for  yon,  senators,  to  judge 
whose  demeanor  is  most  proper  before  you,  that  of  the  honorable  gentleman  who 
foully  and  falsely  charges  me  with  insinuating  calumny,  or  my  course  in  vindi- 
cating the  Piesident  of  the  United  States  in  the  discharge  of  my  professional 
duty  here.  So  far  as  any  question  that  the  gentleman  desires  to  make  of  a  per- 
sonal character  with  me  is  concerned,  this  is  not  the  place  to  make  it.  Let  him 
make  it  elsewhere  if  he  desires  to  do  it. 

^Ir.  Yates.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  call  the  counsellor  to  order. 

"Mv.  Nelson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  will  endeavor  to  comply  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  senator.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  use  of  any  lang^uage 
improper  in  this  tribunal,  but  1  hope  that  senators  will  pardon  me  for  repelling 
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the  Btrong  remarks  made  hj  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side.    But  let  it  pas?. 
What  I  desire  to  say  to  you,  senators — and  that  is  much  more  important  than 
anything  else — is  this  :  when  I  made  the  statement  which  I  did  to  the  Senate, 
I  made  it  with  a  full  knowledge,  as  I  helieved,  of  'wjiat  I  was  doing.     It  vuy 
be  possible,  senators,  that  I  may  have  committed  an  error  as  to  the  date  of  the 
paper  which  was  signed  by  Messrs.  Logan  and  the  other  managers.     My  recol- 
lection is  that  that  paper  is  without  date,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was 
signed  on  the  same  day,  the  9th  of  March,  that  was  mentioned  by  the  honorable 
gentleman;  but  that  is  an  immaterial  error,  if  it  be  one.     I  had  the  lettei*s  iu 
my  possession  on  the  day  1  addressed  you,  and  if  the  gentleman  had  seen  fit 
to  deny  any  statement  contained  in  those  letters  upon  that  day  I  had  them  here 
ready  to  read  to  the  Senate.    I  had  no  knowledge  that  this  subject  would  be 
called  up  to-day  until  the  honorable  gentleman  told  me  during  your  adjourn- 
ment of  a  few  minutes.     Since  that  notification  I  have  sent  for  the  letters.     I 
•was  fearful,  however,  that  they  would  not  be  here  in  time  for  me  to  read  ihein 
now ;  but  if  it  becomes  necessary  I  shall  ask  the  leave  of  the  Senate  to  read 
those  letters  to-morrow  before  my  associate  shall  resume  his  argument  in  the 
case.     I  shall  have  them,  and  as  this  topic  is  introduced  «by  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman, and  introduced,  too,  in  terms  of  censure  of  me,  I  shall  ask  the  honorable 
Senate  to  allow  me  lo  read  those  letters.        i 

What  is  the  point  ?  If  there  be  any  point  in  connection  with  this  matter, 
nvhat  is  it,  and  why  did  I  introduce  the  matter  here  at  all  in  vindication  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  against  the  imputation  that  was  made  about 
Judge  Black  1  Why  did  I  refer  to  the  letters  at  all  ?  It  was  for  the  purpose 
of  showing,  in  answer  to  the  honorable  manager,  Mr.  Boutwell,  this  great 
fact  in  explanation  of  the  conduct  with  Judge  Black,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  been  placed  iu  a  dilemma  such  as  no  man  under  accusation 
had  ever  been  placed  in  hefore — for  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  so  far  as  that 
correspondence  is  concerned,  it  was  a  correspondence  which  arose  after  the  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  probably  after  they  had  been 
preferred  to  the  Senate.  It  was  for  that  purpose  that  I  mtroduced  the  corre- 
spondence. It  has  excited,  awakened,  and  aroused  the  attention  of  this  whole 
nation  that  the  counsel  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  abandon 
his  cause,  and  that  the  true  secret  of  that  abandonment  has  not  grown  out  of 
any  insult  the  President  of  the  United  States  rendered  to  the  counsel,  out  of 
any  injury  which  he  did  to  them,  but  has  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  a  claim 
was  pressed  to  the  island  reftirred  to  under  the  circumstances  stated.  Now,  I 
will  go  further  than  I  did  the  other  day,  and  I  will  answer  for  it  here  and  any- 
where else ;  I  believe  that  Judge  Black  acted  improperly,  under  those  circum- 
stances, in  withdrawing  his  services  from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  best  lights  I  have  on  the  subject.  Here  is  this  accusation  pre- 
sented against  him,  and  here  is  this  astonishing  claim  presented  to  him,  signed 
by  four  of  the  managers  of  this  impeachment,  presented  at  this  extraordinary 
period  of  time,  presented  when  this  impeachment  was  hanging  over  him  ;  and 
i  maintain  still  that  I  had  the  right,  and  that  it  was  my  solemn  and  bounden 
duty,  to  vindicate  him  against  the  charge  that  was  preferred. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Does  the  gentleman  know  what  he  is  saying  ?  **  A 
claim  signed  by  four  of  the  managers?" 

Mr.  NblsoiX.  I  meant  to  say  letter.  If  I  said  "  claim,"  I  meant  to  say  there 
was  an  indorsement.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  has  corrected  me.  What  I 
mean  to  say,  senators — I  may  have  used  some  word  I  did  not  intend  to  use — 
the  idea  that  I  intend  to  convey  is  that  a  letter  was  in  the  first  instance  signed 
by  the  honorable  manager.  General  Butler ;  that  there  was  an  indorsement  of 
that  letter  by  three  other  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  are 
managers  iu  this  case  ;  that  this  letter  and  the  indorsement  of  it  had  relation  to 
the  Alta  Vela  claim;  that  the  subject  was  brought  up  to  the  consideration  of  tho 
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President  of  the  UDited  States  pending  tbis  impeachment,  and  that  whether  the 
letter  indorsing  General  Butler's  letter  was  signed  on  the  9th  of  March  or  at 
a  later  period  is  wholly  immaterial.  It  was  signed  after  this  impeachment  pro- 
ceeding was  commenced,  and  Judge  Black  endeavored  40  get  the  attention  of 
the  President  to  the  claim  and  to  have  him  decide  upon  it,  as  I  am  informed  and 
believe,  though  I  have  no  written  evidence  of  that  fact ;  Judge  Black  urged  i* 
upon  him  after  tbis  impeachment  proceeding  commenced  and  after  Judge  Black 
bad  met  some  of  the  other  counsel  and  myself  in  the  council  chamber  of  the 
President.  I  was  not  present  at  that  time,  but  I  have  it,  I  may  say,  from  the 
lips  of  the  President  himself,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  Judge  Black  urged 
upon  him  a  decision  of  this  claim,  and  that  his  answer,  among  others,  was  that 
he  did  not  think  it  a  proper  time  for  him  to  act  on  the  claim,  because  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  was  in  session,  and  that  if  it  was  right  and  proper  for  a  vessel 
to  be  sent  down  there,  or  any  act  of  public  hostility  to  take  place,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  answered  Judge  Black,  as  I  am  informed  and  believe,  by 
telling  him  that  Congress  was  in  session,  and  by  asking  him  to  call  upon  Con- 
gress to  pass  any  law  that  might  be  necessaiy  for  that  purpose,  and  that  it  was 
not  proper  for  him  to  interfere  in  it.    This  is  all 

Mr.  GRtMKS  rose. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  will  relieve  the  gentleman  by  stating  that  I  have  said  as 
much  as  I  desired  to  say.  I  will  ask  permission,  when  I  receive  those  letters, 
in  some  form  to  put  them  before  the  Senate,  and  with  this  remark  I  will  take 
my  seat. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  trust  not  until  they  are  shown  not  to  have  been 
mutilated. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Sir ! 

Mr.  Manager  Looan  rose. 

Mr.  EoMrNDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  argument  in  the  cause  may 
proceed.     This  matter  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  question  before  us. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  argument  on  behalf  of  the  President  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Mr.  President,  I  trust  the  manager  from  Illinois  will  be  allowed 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Manager  Logan.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  objection  I  merely  desire 
to  say 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  honorable  manager  can  proceed,  if  there  be  na 
objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Logan.  Just  a  moment.  I  merely  wish  to  correct  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  by  saying  that  he  is  mistaken 
about  this  letter  having  been  signed  after  the  impeachment  commenced  by  either 
General  Butler  or  myself.  I  know  well  when  I  signed  it,  and  the  gentleman 
will  find  the  correction,  if  he  will  examine  thoroughly,  and  will  certainly  be  kind 
enough  to  make  it.  I  signed  the  letter  long  before  there  was  anything  thought 
of  impeachment. 

Mr.  Nelsox.  If  you  will  let  me  do  so,  I  will  say  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
had  no  design  to  misrepresent  any  gentleman  concerned  in  the  cause ;  and  in 
order  that  the  matter  may  be  decided  I  will  have  the  letter  brought  here.  I 
may  have  fallen  into  an  errer  about  the  date,  but  my  understanding  was  that  it 
was  after  the  impeachment  proceedings  were  commenced;  but  to  obviate  all 
difficulty  I  will  produce  the  letter  itself,  no  matter  whether  it  shows  I  am  mistaken 
or  not.  If  it  shows  that  I  am  mistaken  I  will  bring  it  here  in  fairness  to  the 
Senate ;  and  if  it  shows  that  I  am  right  I  will  bring  it  again  in  fairness  to  the 
Senate.  That  is  all  the  gentleman  can  ask,  I  am  sure.  I  may  possibly  be 
mistaken. 

Several  Senators.  Let  the  argiunent  proceed. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  argument  on  the  part  of  the  President  will  proceed. 
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•     William  M.  Evarts,  esq.,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent,  addressed  the 
Senate  as  follows : 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  that  no  man  of  a  thoughtful  and 
considerate  temper  wquld  wish  to  take  any  part  in  the  solemn  transaction  which 
proceeds  to-day  unless  held  to  it  hy  some  quite  perfect  obligation  of  duty. 
Even  if  we  were  at  liberty  to  confine  our  solicitudes  within  the  horizon  of  pol- 
itics ;  even  if  the  interests  of  the  country  and  of  the  party  in  power,  and  if 
duty  to  the  country  and  duty  to  the  party  in  power,  (as  is*  sometimes  the  case, 
and  as  public  men  so  easily  persuade  themselves  is,  or  may  be,  the  case  in  any 
juncture,}  were  commensurate  and  equivalent,  who  will  provide  a  chart  and 
compass  for  the  wide,  uncertain  sea  that  lies  before  us  in  tue  immediate  future  ? 
Who  shall  determine  the  cuiTents  that  shalF^flow  from  the  event  of  this  stupen- 
dous political  controversy ;  who  measure  their  force  ;  and  who  assume  to  con- 
trol the  storms  that  it  may  bi^eed  ? 

But  if  we  enlarge  the  scope  of  our  responsibility  and  of  our  vision,  and  take 
in  the  great  subjects  that  have  been  constantly  pressing  upon  our  minds,  who  is 
there  so  sagacious  in  human  affairs,  who  so  confident  of  his  sagacity,  who  so 
circumspect  in  treading  among  grave  responsibilities  and  so  assured  of  his  cir- 
cumspection, who  so  bold  in  his  forecast  of  the  future,  and  so  approved  in  his 
prescience,  as  to  see,  and  to  see  clearlv,  through  this  day's  business  ? 

Let  us  be  sure,  then,  that  no  man  should  be  here  as  a  volunteer  or  lift  a  little 
finger  to  jostle  the  struggle  and  contest  between  the  great  forces  of  our  govern- 
ment, of  which  we  are  witnesses,  in  which  we  take  part,  and  which  we,  in  our 
several  vocations,  are  to  assist  in  determining. 

Of  the  absolute  and  complete  obligation  which  convenes  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  and  its  senators  in  this  court  for  the  trial  of  this  impeach- 
ment, and  of  its  authentic  commission  from  the  Constitution,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  So,  too,  of  the  deputed  authority  of  these  honorable  managers,  and 
their  presence  in  obedience  to  it,  and  the  attendance  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives itself  in  aid  of  their  argument  and  their  appeal,  tbere  is  as  little  doubt. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  is  here,  in  submission  to  the  same  Constitu- 
tion, in  obedience  to  it,  and  in  the  duty  which  ho  owes  by  the  obligation  he  has 
assumed  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it.  The  right  of  the  President  to 
appear  by  counsel  of  his  choice  makes  it  as  clearly  proper,  under  the  obligations 
of  a  liberal  profession,  and  under  the  duty  of  a  citizen  of  a  free  state  of  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  that  we  should  attend  upon  his  defence ; 
for  though  110  distinct  vocation  and  no  particular  devotion  to  the  more  estab- 
lished forms  of  public  service  hovers  our  presence,  yet  no  man  can  be  familiar 
with  the  course  of  the  struggles  of  law,  of  government,  of  liberty  in  the  world, 
not  to  know  that  the  defence  of  the  accused  becomes  the  trial  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  protection  of  the  public  safety. 

It  is  neither  by  a  careless  nor  capricious  distribution  of  the  most  authentic 
service  to  the  state  that  Cicero  divides  it  among  those  who  manage  political 
candidacies,  among  those  who  defend  the  accused,  and  among  those  who  in  the 
Senate  determined  the  grave  issues  of  war  and  peace  and  all  the  business  of  the 
state ;  for  it  is  in  facts  and  instances  that  the  people  are  taught  their  Constitu- 
tion and  their  laws,  and  it  is  by  fact  and  on  instances  that  their  laws  and  their 
Constitutions  are  upheld  and  improved.  Constitutions  are  framed  ;  laws  estab- 
lished ;  institutions  built  up ;  the  processes  of  society  go  on  until  at  length  by 
some  opposing,  some  competing,  some  contending  forces  in  the  state,  an  indi- 
vidual is  brought  into  the  point  of  collision,  and  the  clouds  surchai'ged  with  the 
great  forces  of  the  public  welfare  burst  over  his  head.  It  is  then  that  he  who 
defends  the  accused,  in  the  language  of  Cicero,  and  in  our  own  recognition  of 
the  pregnant  instances  of  English  and  American  history,  is  held  to  a  distinct 
public  service. 

As,  then,  duty  has  brought  us  all  here  to  this  august  procedure  and  has 
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assigned  to  each  of  i:b  his  part  in  it,  so  through  all  its  responsibilities  and  to  the 
end  w6  must  surrender  ourselves  to  its  guidance.  Thus  following,  our  foot- 
steps shall  never  falter  or  be  misled ;  and  leaning  upon  its  staff,  no  man  need 
fear  that  it  will  brenk  or  pierce  his  side. 

The  sei-vice  of  the  constitutional  procedure  of  impeachment  in  our  brief  his- 
tory as  a  nation  has  really  touched  none  of  the  grave  interests  that  are  involve! 
in  the  present  trial.  Discarding  the  first  occasion  in  which  it  was  moved,  being 
against  a  member  of  the  Senate,  as  coming  to  nothing  important,  political  or 
jiidiciftl,  unless  to  determine  that  a  member  of  this  body  was  not  an  officer  of 
the  United  States;  and  the  next  trial,  wherein  the  accusation  against  Judge 
Pickering  partook  of  no  qualities  except  of  personal  delinquency  or  misfortune, 
and  whose  result  gives  us  nothing  to  be  proud  of,  and  to  constitutional  law- 
gives  no  precedent  except  that  an  insane  man  may  be  convicted  of  crime  by  a 
party  vote ;  and  the  last  trial  of.  Judge  Humphreys,  where  there  was  no 
defence,  and  where  the  matters  of  accusation  were  so  plain  and  the  guilt  fo 
clear  that  it  was  understood  to  be,  by  accused,  accusers,  and  court,  but  a  mere 
formality,  and  we  have  trials,  doubtless  of  interest,  of  Judge  Chase  and  of 
Judge  Peck.-  Neither  of  these  ever  went  for  a  moment  beyond  the  gravity  of 
an  important  and  solemn  accusation  of  men  holding  dignified,  valuable,  eminent, 
public  judicial  trusts ;  and  their  determination  in  favor  of  the  accused  left 
nothing  to  bo  illustrated  by  their  trials  except  that  even  when  the  matter  in 
imputation  and  under  investigation  is  wholly  of  personal  fault  and  misconduct 
in  office,  politics  will  force  itself  into  the  tribunal. 

But  what  do  we  behold  here  ?  Why,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  all  the 
political  power  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  here.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  here  as  accuser;  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  here  as  the 
accused  ;  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  here  as  the  court  to  try  him, 
presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice,  under  the  special  constitutional  duty 
attributed  to  him.  These  powers  of  our  government  are  here,  this  our  govern- 
ment is  here,  not  for  a  pageant  or  a  ceremony ;  not  for  concord  of  action  in  any 
of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  government  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  but  here  in  the  struggle  and  contest  as  to  whether  one  of  therii  shall  be 
made  to  bow  by  virtue  of  constitutional  authority  confided  to  the  others,  and 
this  branch  of  the  political  power  of  the  United  States  shall  prove  his  master. 
Crime  and  violence  have  placed  all  portions  of  our  political  government  at  some 
disadvantage.  The  crime  and  violence  of  the  rebellion  have  deprived  this 
House  of  Representatives  and  this  Senate  of  the  full  attendance  of  members 
that  might  make  up  the  body  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  when 
it  shall  have  been  fully  re-established  over  the  whole  country.  The  crime  and 
violence  of  assassination  have  placed  the  executive  office  in  the  last  stiige  of  its 
maintenance  under  mere  constitutional  authority.  There  is  no  constitutional 
elected  successor  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  taking  his  power  under 
the  terms  of  the  Constitution  and  by  the  authority  of  the  suffrage  ;  and  you  have 
now  before  you  the  matter  to  which  I  shall  call  your  attention,  not  intending  to 
anticipate  here  the  ditecussion  of  constitutional  views  and  doctrines,  but  simply 
the  result  upon  the  government  of  the  country  which  may  flow  from  your  de- 
termination of  this  cause  under  the  peculiar  circurastinccs  in  which,  for  the  first 
time,  too,  in  the  history  of  the  government,  a  true  political  trial  takes  place. 

If  you  shall  acquit  the  President  of  the  United  States  from  this  accusation 
all  things  will  be  as  they  were  before.  The  House  of  Representatives  will 
retire  to  discharge  their  usual  duties  in  legislation,  and  you  will  remain  to  act 
with  them  in  those  duties  and  to  divide  with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  other  associated  duties  of  an  executive  character  tvhich  the  Constitutiou 
attributes  to  you.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  too,  dismissed  from 
your  presence  uncondemned,  will  occupy  through  the  constitutional  term  his 
place  of  authority,  and  however  ill  the  course  of  politics  may  go,  or  however 
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-well,  the  government  and  its  Constitution  will  have  received  no  shock.     But  if 
the  President  shall  be  condemned,  and  if  by  authority  under  the  Constitution 
necessarily  to  be  exerted  upon  such  condemnation,  he  shall  be  removed  from 
office,  there  will  be  no  President  of  the  United  States ;  for  that  name  and  title 
is  accorded  by  the  Constitution  to  no  man  who  has  not  received  the  suffrages  of 
the  people  for  the  primary  or  the  alternative  elevation  to  that  place.     A  new 
thing  will  have  occurred  to  us ;  the  duties  of  the  office  will  have  been  annexed 
to  Home  other  office,  will  be  discharged  virtufc  offtcii  and  by  the  tenure  which 
belongs  to  the  first  office.     Under  the  legislation  of  the  country  early  adopted, 
find  a  great  puzzle  to  the  Congress,  that  designation  belongs  to  this  Senate 
itf»elf  to  determine,  by  an  officer  of  its  own  gaining,  the  right  under  the  legisla- 
tion of  1792  to  add  to  his  office  conferred  by  the  Senate  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  President  of  the  United  States,  the  two  offices  running  along.    What- 
ever there  may  be  of  novelty,  whatever  of  disturbance,  in  the  course  of  public 
affairs  thus  to  arise  from  a  novel  situation,  is  involved  in  the  termination  of  this 
cause ;  and  therefore  there  is  directly  proposed  to  you,  as  a  necessary  result 
from  one  determination  of  this  cause,  this  novelty  in  our  Constitution  :  a  great 
nation  whose  whole  frame  of  government,  v/hoso  whole  scheme  and  theory  of 
jK>lItics  rest  upon  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  will  be  without  a  President,  and 
jtlie  office  sequestered  will  be  discharged  by  a  member  of  the  body  whose  judg- 
ment has  sequestered  it. 

I  Meed  not  attract  your  attention,  long  since  called  to  it,  doubtless,  in  your 
own  reflection8,more  familiar  than  I  am  with  the  routine,  to  what  will  follow  in 
the  exercise  of  those  duties;  and  you  will  see  at  once  that  the  situation,  from 
circumstances  for  which  no  man  is  responsible,  is  such  as  to  bring  into  the  gra- 
vest possible  consequences  the  act  that  you  are  to  perform.  If  the  Pref*ident 
of  the  United  States,  elected  by  the  people,  and  having  standing  behind  him 
the  second  officer  of  the  people's  choice,  were  under  trial,  no  such  disturbance 
or  confusion  of  constitutional  duties,  and  no  such  shock  upon  the  feelings  and 
traditions  of  the  people,  would  be  effected ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  crime  and  vio- 
lence, for  which  none  of  the  agents  of  the  government  are  responsible,  have 
brought  us  into  this  situation  of  solicitude  and  of  difficulty. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  as  this  trial  brings  the  legislative  power  of  the 
government  confronted  with  the  executive  authority,  and  its  result  is  to  deprive 
ilie  nation  of  a  President  and  to  vest  the  office  in  the  Senate,  it  is  indeed  the 
trial  of  the  Constitution  ;  over  the  head  and  in  the  person  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate who  fills  the  great  office  the  forces  of  this  contest  are  gathered,  and  this  is 
the  trial  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  neither  the  dignity  of  the  great  office  which 
he  holds,  nor  any  personal  interest  that  may  be  felt  in  one  so  high  in  station, 
nor  the  great  name  and  force  of  these  accusers,  the  Uouse  of  Representatives, 
t^ peaking  for  "all  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  nor  the  august  composition  of 
this  tribunal,  which  brings  together  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  great  court  of  the 
country  and  the  senators  who  have  States  for  their  constituents,  which  recalls  to 
us  in  the  mere  etiquette  of  our  address  the  combined  splendors  of  Roman  and 
of  English  jurisprudence  and  power — not  even  this  spectacle  forms  any  import- 
ant part  in  the  watchful  solicitude  with  which  the  people  of  this  country  are 
gazing  upon  this  procedure.  The  sober,  thoughtful  people  of  this  country, 
lU'ver  fond  of  pageants  when  pageants  are  the  proper  thing,  never  attending  to 
pageants  when  they  cover  real  issues  and  interests,  are  thinking  of  far  other 
things  than  these. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  it  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  the  great  tribunal  in  which  you 
habitually  preside,  and  where  the  law  speaks  with  authority  for  the  whole 
nation,  adjourned.  Embracing,  as  it  does,  the  great  province  of  international 
law,  the  great  responsibility  of  adjusting  between  State  and  general  govern- 
ment the  conflicting  interests  and  passions  belonging  to  our  composite*  system, 
and  with  determining  the  limits  between  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  gov- 
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eminent,  there  is  one  otber  duty  assigned  to  it  in  which  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try feel  a  neai-er  and  a  deeper  interest.  It  is  as  the  gaardian  of  the  bill  o; 
rights  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  watchful  protector  of  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple against  the  encroachments  of  law  and  government,  that  the  people  of  tfa? 
United  States  look  to  the  Supreme  Court  with  the  greatest  attention  and  with 
the  greatest  affection.  That  court  having  before  it  a  subject  touching  the  libertr 
of  the  citizen  finds  the  hamstring  of  its  endeavor  and  its  energy  to  interpose 
the  power  of  the  Constitution  in  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  cut  by  the 
sharp  edge  of  a  congressional  enactment,  and  in  its  breast  carries  away  from  the 
judgment-seat  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  to  be  determined,  if  ever,  at  some 
future  time  and  under  some  happier  circumstances. 

Now,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  the  people  of  the  United  States  give  grave 
attention.  They  exercise  their  supervision  of  the  conduct  of  all  their  agents> 
of  whom,  in  any  form  and  in  any  capacity  and  in  any  majesty,  they  have  not 
yet  learned  to  be  afraid.  The  people  of  this  country  have  had  nothing  in  their 
experience  of  the  last  six  years  to  make  them  fear  anybody's  oppression,  any- 
body's encroachments,  anybody's  assaults,  anybody's  violence,  anybody's  war. 
Masters  of  this  country,  and  masters  of  every  agent  and  agency  in  it,  they  bow 
to  nothing  but  the  Constitution,  and  they  honor  every  public  servant  that  bows 
to  the  Constitution.  And  at  the  same  time,  by  the  action  of  the  same  Congresd^ 
the  people  see  the  President  of  the  United  States  brought  as  a  criminal  to 
your  bar,  accused  by  one  branch  of  Congress,  to  be  tried  by  the  other,  bis 
office,  as  I  have  said,  to  be  put  in  commission  and  an  election  ordered. 
He  greatly  mistakes  who  supposes  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  look 
upon  the  office  of  President,  the  great  name  and  power  that  represents  them  in 
their  collective  capacity,  in  their  united  power,  in  their  combined  interests,  with 
less  attachment  tnan  upon  any  other  of  the  departments  of  this  government. 
The  President  is,  in  the  apprehension  and  in  the  custom  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  magistrate,  the  authority  for  whom  they  have  that  homage 
and  that  respect  which  belong  to  the  elective  office.  His  oath  of  office  is  as 
familiar  to  the  people  of  this  country  as  it  is  to  you,  for  they  heard  it  during  tiie 
perils  of  the  war  from  lips  that  they  revered,  and  they  have  seen  its  immense 
power  under  the  resources  of  this  Constitution  of  theirs,  and  supported  by  their 
fidelity  to  maintain  the  contest  of  this  government  against  all  comers  to  sustain 
the  Constitution  and  the  law. 

It  has  been  spoken  of  here  as  if  the  President's  oath  were  simply  an  oath  to 
discharge  faithfully  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  as  if  the  principal  duty  of  the 
office  was  to  execute  the  laws  of  Congress.  Why,  that  is  not  the  President's 
oath ;  that  portion  of  it  is  the  common  oath  of  everybody  in  authority  to  di»> 
charge  the  duties  of  his  office;  but  the  peculiar  oath  of  the  President,  the  oath 
of  the  Constitution,  is  in  the  larger  portion  of  it  which  makes  him  the  sworzi 
preserver,  protector,  and  defender  of  the  Constitution  itself;  and  that  is  an 
office  and  that  is  an  oath  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  intmsted 
and  exacted  to  and  from  no  other  public  servant  but  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  when  they  conferred  that  power  and  exacted  that  duty  they  under- 
stood its  tremendous  responsibilities,  the  tremendous  oppositions  it  might  encoun- 
ter, and  they  understood  their  duty  implied  in  the  suffrage  that  had  conferred 
the  authority  and  exacted  the  obligation  to  maintain  him  in  it — to  maintain  him 
in  it  as  against  foreign  aggression,  as  against  domestic  violence,  aa  against 
encroachments  from  whatever  quarter,  under  the  guise  of  congressional  or  what- 
ever authority,  upon  the  true  vigor  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

President  Lincoln's  solemn  declaration,  upon  which  he  gained  strength  for 
himself  and  by  which  he  gave  strength  to  toe  people,  **  I  have  a  solemn  vow 
registered  in  heaven  that  I  will  preserve,  protect,  a^d  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,"  carried  him,  and  carried  the  people  following  him,  through 
the  stiuggles,  the  dangers,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  rebellion ;  and  that  vow,  ad 
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•A  legendt  now  adorns  the  halls  of  legislatioh  in  more  than  one  State  of  the 
Union.  This  oath  of  the  President,  this  duty  of  the  President,  the  people  of 
this  country  do  not  in  the  least  regard  as  personal  to  him ;  hut  it  is  an  oath  and 
a  duty  assumed  and  to  be  performed  as  their  representative,  in  their  interest, 
and  for  their  honor ;  and  they  have  determined,  and  they  will  adhere  to  their 
determination,  that  the  oath  shall  not  he  taken  in  vain,  for  that  little  phrase, 
'*  to  the  best  of  my  ability,"  which  is  the  modest  form  in  which  the  personal 
obligation  is  assumed,  means,  when  conferred  upon  the  ability  of  the  President, 
the  ability  of  the  country ;  and  most  magnificently  did  the  people  pour  out  its 
resources  in  aid  of  that  oath  of  President  Lincoln ;  and  so  when  the  shock 
comes,  not  in  the  form  of  violence,  of  war,  of  rebellion,  but  of  a  struggle 
between  the  forces  of  the  government  in  regard  to  constitutional  authority,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  regard  the  President  as  then  bound  to  the  special 
fidelity  of  watching  that  all  the  departments  of  this  government  obey  the  Oon* 
stitntion,  as  well  as  that  he  obeys  it  himself. 

They  give  him  no  assumption  of  authority  beyond  the  laws  and  the  Consti- 
tanon,  but  all  the  authority  and  all  the  resources  of  the  laws  and  the  Constitution 
are  open  to  him,  and  they  will  see  to  it  that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whoever  he  may  be,  in  regard  to  the  office  and  its  duty,  shall  not  take  this  oath 
in  vain  if  they  have  the  power  to  maintain  him  in  its  performance.  That  indeed 
the  Oonstitution  is  above  him,  as  it  is  above  all  of  the  servants  of  the  people, 
as  it  is  above  the  people  themselves  until  their  sovereignty  shall  choose  to  change 
it,  they  do  not  doubt.  And  thus  all  their  servants.  President  and  Congress  and 
whatever  authority,  are  watched  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  obedience  to  the  Constitution. 

And  not  disputing  the  regularity,  the  complete  authenticity,  and  the  adequate 
authority  of  this  entire  procedure,  from  accusation  through  trial  and  down  to 
sentence,  the  people  yet  claim  the  right  to  see  and  to  know  that  it  is  duty  to  th^ 
Oonstitution  observed  and  felt  throughout  that  brings  the  result,  whatever  It 
may  be.  Thus  satisfied,  they  adhere  to  the  Constitution,  but  they  do  not  pur- 
pose to  change  it.  They  are  converts  of  no  theories  of  congressional  omnipo- 
tence. They  understand  none  of  the  nonsense  of  the  Constitution  being  supe* 
rior  to  the  law  except  that  the  law  must  be  obeyed  and  the  Constitution  not. 
They  know  their  government,  and  they  mean  to  maintain  it ;  and  when  they 
hear  that  this  tremendous  enginery  of  impeachment  and  trial  and  threatened  con- 
viction or  sentence,  if  the  law  and  the  facts  will  justify  it,  has  been  brought  into 
play,  that  this  power  which  has  lain  in  the  Constitution,  like  a  sword  in  its 
sheath,  is  now  drawn,  they  wish  to  know  what  the  crime  is  that  the  President 
is  accused  of.  They  understand  that  treason  and  bribery  are  great  offences, 
and  that  a  ruler  guilty  of  them  should  be  brought  into  question  and  deposed. 
They  are  ready  to  believe  that,  following  the  law  of  that  enumeration,  there 
may  be  other  great  crimes  and  misdemeanors  touching  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment and  the  welfare  of  the  state  that  may  equally  fall  within  the  jurisdiclios 
and  the  duty.  But  they  wish  to  know  what  the  crimes  are.  They  wish  to 
know  whether  the  President  has  betrayed  our  liberties  or  our  possessions  to 
a  foreign  state.  They  wish  to  know  whether  he  has  delivered  up  a  fortress  or 
surrendered  a  fleet.  They  wish  to  know  whether  he  has  made  merchandise  of 
the  public  trust  and  turned  authority  to  private  gain.  And  when  informed  that 
none  of  these  things  are  charged,  imputed,  or  even  declaimed  about,  they  yet 
seek  further  information  and  are  told  that  he  has  removed  a  member  of  his 
•cabinet. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  familiar  with  the  removal  of  members  of  cab- 
inets and  all  persons  in  authority.  That  on  its  mere  statement  does  not  strike 
them  as  a  grave  offence  needing  the  interposition  of  this  special  jurisdiction. 
Removal  from  office  is  not  with  the  people  of  this  country,  especiallv  those 
engaged  in  politics,  a  terror  or  a  disagreeable  subject ;  indeed  it  may  be  said 
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that  it  maintainB  a  great  part  of  the  political  forces  of  this  coantry ;  that 
removal  from  office  is  a  thing  in  the  Constitution,  in  the  habit  of  its  adminiatxi- 
tion.  I  remember  to  have  heard  it  said  that  an  old  lady  once  sammed  up  mh 
earnest  defence  of  a  stem  dogma  of  Calvinism,  that  if  yon  took  airay  Imt 
*'  total  depravity"  you  took  away  her  religion,  [laughter,]  and  there  are  a  gretf 
many  people  in  this  country  that  if  you  take  away  removal  from  office  yon  tskt 
away  all  their  politics.  So  that,  on  that  mere  statement,  it  does  not  strike  thes 
as  either  an  unprecedented  occurrence  or  as  one  involving  any  great  danger  to 
the  state. 

"  Well,  but  how  comes  it  to  be  a  crime  ?"  they  inquire.  Why,  Congress 
passed  a  law  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  government  undertaking  to 
control  by  law  this  matter  of  removal  from  office ;  and  they  provided  that  if  the 
President  should  violate  it  it  should  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  a  nigh  misdemeanor; 
and  now  he  has  removed,  or  undertaken  to  remove,  a  member  of  his  cabinet, 
and  he  is  to  be  removed  himself  for  that  cause.  He  undertook  to  make  an  e^l 
interim  Secretary  of  War,  and  you  are  to  have  made  for  you  an  ad  interim 
President  in  consequence ! 

That  is  the  situation.  "Was  the  Secretary  of  War  removed  V  thejr  inqniit. 
No;  he  was  not  removed,  he  is  still  Secretary,  still  in  possession  cif  tht 
department.  Was  force  used  ?  Was  violence  meditated,  prepared,  attempted, 
applied  ?  No ;  it  was  all  on  paper,  and  all  went  no  iiirther  than  making  the 
official  attitude  out  of  which  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  could  be  gor 
And  here  the  Congress  intercepting  again  and  in  reference  to  this  great  office. 
this  great  authority  of  the  government  instead  of  the  liberty  of  the  private  citi- 
zen, recourse  to  tne  Supreme  Gourt,  has  interposed  the  procedure  of  trial  and 
impeachment  of  the  President  to  settle  by  its  own  authority  this  qaestioc 
between  it  and  the  Executive.  The  people  see  and  the  people  feel  that  under 
^is  attitude  of  Congress  there  seems  to  be  a  claim  of  riglu  and  an  exercise  of 
what  is  supposed  to  be  a  duty,  to  prevent  the  Supreme  Gourt  of  the  United 
States  interposing  its  serene  judgment  in  the  collisions  of  government  and  of 
laws  upon  either  the  framework  of  the  government  or  upon  the  condition  and 
liberty  of  the  citizen.  And  they  are  not  slow  to  understand  without  the  aid  of 
the  very  lucid  and  very  brave  arguments  of  these  honorable  managers,  that  it 
is  a  question  between  the  omnipotence  of  Congress  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  is  an  issue  on  which  the  people 
have  no  doubt,  and  from  the  beginning  of  their  liberties  they  have  had  a  clear 
notion  that  tvranny  was  as  likely  to  be  exercised  by  a  Parliament  or  a  Congress 
as  by  anybody  else. 

The  honorable  managers  have  attracted  our  notice  to  the  principles  and  the 
motives  of  the  American  Revolution  as  having  shown  a  determination  to  throw 
off  the  tyranny  of  a  king,  and  they  have  told  us  that  that  people  will  not  bend 
its  neck  to  the  usurpations  of  a  President.  That  people  will  not  bend  its  neck 
to  the  usurpations  of  anybody.  But  the  people  of  the  United  States  know  that 
their  fathers  went  to  war  against  the  tyranny  of  Parliament,  claiming  to  be  good 
subjects  of  the  king  and  ready  to  recognize  his  authority,  preserving  their  own 
legislative  independence,  and  against  the  tyranny  of  Parliament  they  rebelled  ; 
and,  as  a  necessity  finally  of  securing  liberty  against  Parliament,  severed  their 
connection  with  the  mother  country ;  and  if  any  honorable  member  of  either 
house  will  trace  the  working  of  the  ideas  in  the  convention  that  framed  the  Con- 
stitntion  of  the  United  States,  he  will  discover  that  inordinate  power  which 
should  grow  up  to  tyranny  in  the  Congress  was  more  feared,  more  watched, 
more  provided  against  than  any  other  extravagance  that  the  workings  of  our 
government  might  be  supposed  possible  to  lead  to. 

Our  people,  then,  are  unwilling  that  our  government  should  be  changed ;  they 
are  unwilling  that  the  date  of  oar  Constitution's  supremacy  should  be  fixed, 
and  that  any  department  of  this  government  should  grow  too  strong  or  claim  to 
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be  too  strong  for  the  restraints  of  the  Oonstitntion.  If  men  are  wise  they  will 
Attain  to  what  was  sagacious,  and  if  obeyed  in  England  might  have  saved  great 
political  shocks,  and  which  is  true  for  onr  obedience  and  for  the  adoption  of  our 
people  now  as  it  was  then.  Baid  Lord  Bacon  to  Backingham»  the  arbitrary 
minister  of  James  I : 

As  far  as  it  may  lie  in  yon,  let  no  arbitrary  power  be  intruded ;  the  people  of  this  king- 
dom love  the  laws  thereof,  and  nothing  will  obiifi^  them  more  than  a  confidence  of  the  free 
euj^iyaieot  of  them ;  what  the  nobles  upon  an  occasion  once  said  in  Parliament,  *'  Nolumus 
ieges  Anglue  mti/flrt/*  is  imprinted  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  people.    (1  Bacon's  Works,  p.  712.) 

And  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  of  this  country  the  supremacy  of  the  Oon- 
stitution  and  obedience  to  it  are  imprinted,  and  whatever  progress  new  ideas  of 
parliamentary  government  instead  of  executive  authority  dependent  upon  the 
direct  eu£frage  to  the  people  may  have  been  made  with  theorists  or  with  states- 
men, they  have  made  no  advance  whatever  in  the  hearts  or  in  the  heads  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

I  know  that  there  are  a  good  many  persons  who  believe  that  a  written  con- 
stitution for  this  country,  as  for  any  other  nation,  is  only  for  a  nascent  state 
and  uot  for  one  that  has  acquired  the  pith  and  vigor  of  manhood.     I  know  that 
it  is  spoken  of  as  the  swathing  bands  that  may  support  and  strengthen  the  puny 
limbs  of  infancy,  but  shame  and  encumber  the  maturity  of  vigor.     This  I  know, 
and  in  either  house  1  imagine  sentiments  of  that  kind  have  been  heard  during 
the  debates  of  the  last  two  Congresses ;  but  that  is  not  the  feeling  or  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people ;  and  this  in  their  eyes,  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  enlightened  opinion  of  mankind,  is  the  trial  of  the  Constitution,  not 
merely  in  that  inferior  sense  of  the  determination  whether  its  powers  accorded 
to  one  branch  or  other  of  the  government  have  this  or  that  scope  and  impression 
and  force,  but  whether  a  government  of  a  written  constitution  can  maintain  itself 
in  the  forces  prescribed  and  attributed  by  the  fundamental  law,  or  whether  the 
immense  passions  and  interests  of  a  wealthy  aud  powerful  and  populous  nation 
will  force  asunder  all  the  bonds  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  struggle  of 
strength  and  weight  the  natural  forces,  uncurbed  by  the  supreme  reason  of  the 
state,  will  determine  the  success  of  one  and  the  subjection  of  the  other. 

Now,  senators,  let  us  see  to  it  that  in  this  trial  and  this  controversy  we  under- 
stand what  is  at  stake  and  what  is  to  be  determined.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  w« 
play  our  part  as  it  should  be  played  and  under  the  motives  and  for  the  interests 
that  should  control  statesmen  and  judges.  If,  indeed,  this,  our  closely  cinc- 
tured liberty,  is  at  last  to  loosen  her  zone,  and  her  stern  monitor,  law,  debauched 
and  drunken  with  this  new  wine  of  opinion  that  is  ci'ushed  daily  from  ten  thou- 
sand presses  throughout  this  land,  is  to  withdraw  its  guardianship,  let  us  be 
counted  with  those  who  with  averted  eye  and  reverent  step  backward  seek 
to  veil  this  shameless  revelry,  and  not  with  those  who  exult  and  cheer  at  its 
excesses.  Let  us  so  act  as  that  what  we  do  and  what  we  purpose  and  what  we 
wish  shall  be  to  build  up  the  state,  to  eive  new  stability  to  the  forces  of  the 
government,  to  cure  the  rash  passions  of  the  people,  so  that  it  may  be  said  of 
each  one  of  us,  ad  rempublicam  firnuindam  et  aa  stabiliendas  virss  et  sanan- 
dum  populum  omnii  ejtu  purgebat  imtUutio, 

Thos  acting,  thus  supported,  doubt  not  the  result  shall  be  in  accord  with  these 
high  aspirations,  these  noble  impulses,  these  exalted  duties  ;  and  whether  or  no 
the  forces  of  this  government  shall  feel  the  shock  of  this  special  jurisdiction  in 
obedience  to  law,  to  evidence,  to  justice,  to  duty,  then  you  will  have  built  up 
the  gavernmant,  amplified  its  authority,  and  taught  the  people  renewed  homage 
to  authority. 

And  now,  this  brings  me,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  to  an  inquiry  asked 
very  early  in  this  cause  with  emphasis  and  discussed  with  force,  with  learning, 
and  with  persistence,  and  that  is,  is  this  a  court  1  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
heard  defendants  arguing  that  they  were  coram  nanjudice  before  somebody  that 
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was  not  a  jndge,  but  I  never  heard  till  now  of  a  plaintiff  or  a  proeeeator 
coming  in  and  arguii^g  that  there  was  not  any  court,  and  that  his  case  was 
coram  non  judiee.  Nobody  is  wiser  than  the  intrepid  manager  who  assamed 
the  first  assault  upon  this  court,  and  he  knew  that  the  only  way  he  could  pre> 
vent  his  cause  from  being  turned  out  of  court  was  to  turn  the  court  out  of  his 
cause,  [laughter;]  and  if  the  expedient  succeeds  his  wisdom  will  be  jaatified  bj 
the  result,  and  yet  it  would  be  a  novelty.     It  is  said : 

There  is  no  word  in  the  Constitution  which  gives  the  slightest  coloring  to  the   idea  ihai 
this  is  a  court,  except  that  in  this  particular  case  the  Chief  Justice  most  preside. 

So  that  the  Chief  Justice's  gown  is  the  only  shred  or  patch  of  justice  that 
there  is  within  these  halls ;  and  it  is  only  accidentally  that  that  is  here,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  inculpated  defendant. 

This  is  a  Senate  to  hold  an  inquest  of  office  upon  Andrew  Johnson. 
And  I  suppose,  therefore,  to  find  a  verdict  of  ''  office  found."     GertalDly,  it  u 
sought  for.     I  have  not  observed  in  your  rule  that  each  senator  is  to  riae  in  his 

Slace  and  say  **  office  found,' '  or  **  office  not  found."  Probably  every  senator 
oes  not  expect  to  find  it.  Your  rules,  your  Constitution,  your  Habit,  your 
etiquette  call  it  a  court,  assume  that  there  is  some  procedure  here  of  a  judicial 
nature ;  and  we  found  out  finally  on  our  side  of  this  controversy  that  it  was  so 
mi^ch  of  a  court  at  least  that  we  could  not  put  a  leading  question  ia  it ;  and 
that  is  about  the  extreme  exercise  of  the  authority  of  a  court  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  procedure  that  we  lawyers  habitually  discover. 

The  Constitution,  as  has  been  pointed  out  to  you,  makes  this  a  court ;  h 
makes  its  proceeding  a  trial ;  it  assigns  a  judgment ;  it  accords  a  power  of  pun- 
ishment to  its  procedure;  and  it  provides  that  a  jury  in  all  judicial  proceedings 
of  a  criminal  character  shall  be  necessary  except  in  this  court  and  on  this  form 
of  procedure.  We  may  assume,  then,  that  so  far  as  words  go,  it  is  a  court  and 
nothing  but  a  court. 

But  it  is  a  question,  the  honorable  manager  says,  "  of  substance,  and  not  of 
form."  He  concedes  that  if  it  be  a  court  you  must  find  upon  the  evidence 
something  to  make  out  the  guilt  of  the  ofiPender  to  secure  a  judgment,  and  ht 
argues  against  its  being  a  court,  not  from  any  nice  criticism  of  words  or  form, 
but,  as  he  expresses  it,  for  the  substance.  He  has  instructed  yon,  by  many 
references,  and  by  an  interesting  and  learned  brief  appended  to  his  opening 
speech,  in  English  precedents  and  authority  to  show  that  it  is  almost  anything 
but  a  court;  and  perhaps  during  the  hundreds  of  years  in  which  the  instrument 
of  impeachment  was  used  as  a  political  engine,  if  you  look  only  to  the  jadgm^it 
and  the  reasons  of  the  judgment,  you  would  not  think  it  was  really  a  very 
judicial  proceeding ;  but  that  through  all  the  English  history  it  was  a  proceed 
ing  in  court,  controlled  by  the  rules  of  the  court  as  a  court,  cannot  be  doubted. 

Indeed,  as  we  all  know,  though  the  learned  manager  has  not  insisted  upon  it, 
the  presence  of  the  trial  under  the  peculiar  procedure  and  jurisdiction  of 
impeachment  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  but  a  part  of  the  general  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  great  court  of  the  kingdom  in  all  matters  civil 
and  criminal,  and  one  of  the  favorite  titles  of  the  lords  of  Parliament  in  those 
earlier  days  was  "judges  of  Parliament;'*  and  now  the  House  of  Lords  in 
England  is  the  supreme  court  of  that  country  as  distinctly  as  our  great  tribana] 
of  that  name  is  of  this  country. 

But  one  page  of  pretty  sound  authority,  I  take  it,  will  put  to  flight  all  these 
dreamy,  misty  notions  about  a  law  and  procedure  of  Pariiament  in  this  countiy 
and  in  this  tribunal  that  is  to  supersede  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  our 
country,  when  I  show  yon  what  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  thought  of  that  sub- 
ject as  prevalent  or  expected  to  prevail  in  England.  In  Hastings's  trial,  Loid 
Loughborough  having  endeavored  to  demonstrate  that  the  ordinary  rales  of 
proceeding  in  criminal  cases  did  not  apply  to  parliamentary  impeachmeats, 
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pvrliieh  could  not  be  shackled  by  the  forms  observed  in  the  coiirts  below,  Lord 
I71iarlow  said : 

My  lordk,  with  respect  to  the  laws  and  nsaipe  of  Parliament,  I  atterly  disclaim  all  know- 
«d^e  of  Boch  laws.  It  h«s  no  existence.  Trae  it  is,  in  times  of  despotism  and  popular  furf , 
when  to  impeach  an  individual  was  to  crusli  him  hy  the  strong  hand  of  power,  of  tumult, 
or  of  violence,  the  laws  and  usage  of  Parliament  were  quoted  in  order  to  justify  the  most 
,  niqaitous  or  atrocious  acts.  But  in  these  days  of  li^ht  atid  constitutional  p^overnment,  I 
fcmst  that  no  man  will  be  tried  except  hy  the  laws  of  the  land,  a  system  admirably  calculated 
t«o  protect  innocence  and  to  punish  crime/' 

And  after  showiug  that  in  all  the  state  trials  nnder  the  Stuart  reignSi  and 
«ven  down  to  that  of  Sachaverel,  in  every  instance  were  to  be  found  the  strongest 
xaarks  of  tyranny,  injastice,  and  oppression,  Lord  Thurlow  continued  : 

I  trust  your  lordships  will  not  depart  from  recognized,  established  laws  of  the  land. 
The  Commons  may  impeach,  your  lordships  are  to  try  the  cause ;  and  the  same  rules  of 
evidence,  the  some  legal  forms  which  obtain  in  the  courts  below,  will,  I  am  confident,  be 
observed  in  this  assembly.    (Wraxall's  Memoirs,  p.  275.) 

Bat  the  learned  manager  did  not  tell  us  what  this  was  if  it  was  not  a  court. 
It  is  true  he  said  it  was  a  Senate,  but  that  conveys  no  idea.  It  is  not  a  Senate 
conducting  legislative  business  ;  it  is  not  a  Senate  acting:  upon  executive  busi- 
iness  ;  it  is  not  a  Senate  acting  in  caucus  on  political  affairs ;  and  the  question 
remains,  if  it  is  not  a  court  what  is  it  ?  If  this  is  not  an  altar  of  justice  which 
we  stand  about,  if  we  are  not  all  ministers  here  of  justice,  to  feed  its  sacred 
flame,  what  is  the  altar  and  what  do  we  do  here  about  it  ?  It  is  an  altar  of  sacri- 
fice if  it  is  not  an  altar  of  justice;  and  to  what  divinity  is  this  altar  erected! 
What  but  the  divinity  of  party  hate  and  party  rage,  a  divinity  to  which  we 
may  ascribe  the  Greek  character  given  of  envy,  that  It  is  at  once  the  worst  and 
the  justest  divinity,  for  it  dwarfs  and  withers  its  worshippers.  That,  then, 
i3  the  altar  that  you  are  to  minister  about,  and  that,  the  savage  demon  you  are 
to  exalt  here  in  displacing  justice. 

Our  learned  managers,  representing  the  House  of  Representatives,  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  at  all  at  pains  to  conceal  the  party  spirit  and  the  party  hate  which 
displayed  itself  in  the  haste,  in  the  record,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  this  im- 
peachment. To  show  you  what  progress  may  make  in  the  course  of  thirty 
years  in  the  ti*ue  ideas  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  nature  of  impeachments, 
let  me  read  to  you  what  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Peck  had 
to  say  in  his  behalf.  And  a  pretty  solid  body  of  managers  they  were,  too : 
Judge  Ambrose  Spencer,  of  New  York ;  Mr.  Henry  R.  Starrs,  of  New  York ; 
Mr.  McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina;  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky.  Ambrose  Spencer,  as  stern  a  politician  as  he  was  an 
upright  judge,  opened  the  case,  and  had  a  word  to  say  on  the  subject  of  party 
spirit  and  party  hate.     Let  me  ask  your  attention  to  it : 

There  is,  however,  one  cheering  and  consolatory  reflection.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives, after  a  patient  and  full  examination,  came  to  the  resolution  to  impeach  Judg^  Peck  by 
a  very  large  majority ;  and  the  record  will  show  an  absence  of  all  party  feelinif.  Could  I 
believe  that  that  baleful  influence  had  mingled  itself  with  and  predominated  in  that  vote,  no 
earthly  consideration  could  have  prevailed  on  me  to  appear  here  as  one  of  the  prosecutors  of 
this  impeachment.  I  have  not  language  to  express  the  abhorieuce  of  my  soul  at  the  indul- 
gence of  such  unhallowed  feelings  on  such  a  solenm  procedure.     (Peck^s  Trial,  p.  289.) 

Mr.  Manager  Batler  talked  to  yon  many  hours.  Did  he  say  anything  wiser, 
or  juster,  or  safer  for  the  republic  than  that  ?  Judge  Spencer  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  a  judge  and  to  be  a  politician.  For  twenty  years  while  he  was  on  the 
bench  of  New  York,  the  great  judicial  light  in  the  common-law  jurisdiction  of 
that  State,  he  was  a  head  and  leader  of  a  political  party,  vehement  and  earnest 
and  unflinching  in  support  of  its  measures  and  in  the  conduct  of  its  discipline ; 
and  yet  no  lawyer,  nu  suitor,  no  critic  eVer  ventured  to  say,  or  to  think,  or  to 
feel  that  Judge  Spencer  on  the  bench  was  a  politician  or  earned  any  trait  or 
trace  of  party  feeling  or  interest  there.     Judge  Spencer  was  a  politician  in  the 
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HoQBe  of  Representatives  tben  ;  but  Jndge  Spencer  in  the  management  of  8b 
impeachment  could  only  saj  that  if  party  feeling  mingled  in  it  he  woald  hare 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  his  soul  abhorred  it  in  relation  to  so  solemn  a  proced- 
ure. Yes,  indeed,  this  divinity  of  party  hate,  when  it  possess  a  man,  tfarnvi 
him  now  into  the  fire  and  now  into  the  water,  and  he  is  unsuitable  to  be  ajnd^ 
until  he  can  come  again  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind  to  hear  the  evidence  and 
administer  the  law. 

But  to  come  down  to  the  words  of  our  English  history  and  experienc^e,  if  this 
is  not  a  court  it  is  a  scaffold,  and  an  honorable  manager  yesterday  told  j^oa  &\ 
that  each  one  of  you  brandished  now  a  headsman's  axe  to  execute  vengeance,  jcm 
having  tried  the  offender  on  the  night  of  the  Slst  of  February  already.  I  wonii 
not  introduce  these  bold  words  that  should  make  this  a  scaffold,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  you  headsmen  brandishing  your  axes,  but  the 
honorable  manager  has  done  so,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  to  yon  that  if 
you  are  not  a  court,  then  you  are  that  which  be  described  and  nothing  else.  If 
it  be  true  that  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  February,  upon  a  crime  committed  bj 
the  President  at  midday  of  that  date  and  on  an  impeachment  moving^  alreadj 
forward  to  this  chamber  from  the  House  of  Representative-*,  you  did  hold  a 
court  and  did  condemn,  then  you  are  here  standing  about  the  scaffold  of  execu- 
tion, and  the  part  that  you  are  to  play  is  only  that  which  was  assigned  you  by 
the  honorable  manager,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  he  warned  you,  held  by  fealty  to  yoor 
own  judgments,  not  to  blench  at  the  sight  of  the  blood. 

Now,  to  what  end  is  this  prodigious  effort  to  expel  from  this  tribunal  all  ideas 
of  court  and  of  justice  ?  What  is  it  but  a  bold,  reckless,  rash,  and  foolish 
avowal  that  if  it  be  a  court,  there  is  no  cause  here  that,  upon  judicial  retisoD, 
upon  judicial  scrutiny,  upon  judicial  weighintr  And  balancing  of  fact  and  of  law, 
can  result  in  a  judgment  which  the  impeaching  party  here,  the  managers  and 
House  of  Representatives,  demand  and  constitutionally  may  demand  to  be  done 
by  this  court?  At  last,  to  what  end  are  the  wisdom,  and  the  courage,  the  civil 
prudence  and  the  knowledge  of  history  which  our  fathers  brought  to  the  fram- 
ing of  the  Constitution;  of  what  service  this  wise,  this  honest  frown  in  the  Con- 
stitution upon  €x  post  facto  laws  and  bills  of  attainder  ?  What  is  a  bill  of 
attainder;  what  is  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  in  the  experience  and  in  the 
learning  of  English  jurisprudence  and  parliamentary  history?  It  is  a  proceed' 
ing  by  the  legislature,  as  a  legislature,  to  enact  crime,  sentence,  punishment,  all 
in  one.  And  certainly  there  is  no  alternative  for  yon ;  if  you  do  not  sit  here 
under  law  to  examine  evidence,  to  be  impartial,  and  to  regard  it  as  a  question  of 
personal  guilt  to  be  followed  by  personal  punishment  and  personal  consequences 
upon  the  alleged  delinquent,  then  you  are  enacting  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
upon  the  simple  form  that  a  majority  of  the  House  and  two-thirds  of  the  Seuat^ 
must  concur,  and  the  Constitution  and  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  all  pass  for 
nought. 

Our  ancestors  were  brave  and  wise,  but  they  were  not  indifferent  to  the  dan- 
gers that  attended  this  tribunal.  They  had  no  resource  in  the  Constitution 
where  they  could  so  well  fix  this  necessary  duty  in  a  free  government  to  hold 
all  its  servants  amenable  to  public  justice  for  the  public  service  except  to  de- 
volve it  upon  this  Senate  ;  but  let  me  show  you  within  the  brief  compass  of  the 
debate,  and  the  only  material  debate,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Convention  that 
framed  the  Constitution,  how  the  feiirs  and  the  doubts  predominated  : 

Mr.  Madison  objected  to  a  trial  of  the  President  by  the  Senate,  efipeciallj  as  he  was  to 
be  inipeached  by  the  other  branch  of  the  le^slature ;  and  for  auj  act  which  might  be  called 
a  mifldemeanor.  The  President,  under  these  circnmstances,  was  made  improperly  dependent. 
He  would  prefer  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments  ;  or,  rather,  a  tribonal  of 
which  that  should  form  a  part. 

Mr.  Gouvemeur  Monls  thought  no  other  tribunal  than  the  Senate  could  be  trusted.  The 
Supreme  Court  were  too  few  in  numbers,  and  might  be  warped  or  corrupted.  He  was  against 
a  dependence  of  the  Executive  on  the  legislature,  conaidering  the  legislative  tyraany  the 
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gpreat  danger  to  be  apprehended;  but  there  could  be  no  danger  that  the  Senate  would  saj  un- 
truly, on  their  oaths,  that  the  President  was  guilty  of  crimes  or  facts,  especiallj  as  in  four 
years  he  can  be  turned  out. 

That  was  Gouvernear  Morris's  wisdom  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Senate 
might  be  trusted  ander  the  sanctions  and  obligations  of  jadicial  oaths  ;  but — 

Mr.  Pinckney  disapproTed  of  making  the  Senate  the  court  of  impeachments,  as  render- 
ing the  President  too  dependent  on  the  legislature.  If  he  opposes  a  favorite  law  the  two 
houses  will  combine  agamst  him,  and,  under  the  influence  or  heat  and  faction,  throw  him 
out  of  office.    (5  Madison  Papers,  p.  528.) 

There  is  tile  sum  and  substance  of  the  wisdom  that  our  ancestors  could  bring 

to  the  subject  of  whether  this  was  to  be  or  could  be  a  court.     It  is  undoubtedly 

a  very  great  burden  and  a  very  exhaustive  test  upon  a  political  body  to  turn  it 

into  a  court  for  the  trial  of  an  executive  official  in  ordinary  circumstances.     I 

shall  hereafter  point  out  to  you  the  very  peculiar,  the  very  comprehensive  and 

oppressive  concurrence  and  combination  of  circumstances  as  bearing  on  this 

trial  that  require  of  you  to  brace  yourselves  upon  all  the  virtue  that  belongs  to 

you  and  to  hold  on  to  this  oath  for  the  Divine  aid  that  may  support  you  under 

this  most  extraordinary  test  of  human  conduct  to  which  our  Constitution  subjects 

you  to-day.     Now,  what  could  the 'Constitution  do  for  us?    A  few  little  words, 

and  that  is  all — truth,  justice,  oath,  duty.     And  what  does  the  whole  scope  of 

our  moral  nature  and  the  whole  support  we  may  hope  from  a  higher  aid  extend 

to  in  any  of  the  affairs  of  life  but  these  1     Truth,  justice,  oath,  duty  control  the 

fate,  life,  liberty,  character,  and  property  of  every  citizen.     Truth,  justice,  oath, 

daty  are  the  ideas  that  the  Oonstitution  has  forced  upon  your  souls  to-day.  You 

receive  them  or  you  neglect  them ;  whichever  way  you  turn  you  cannot  be  the 

same  men  afterward  that  you  were  before.     Accepted,  embraced,  obeyed,  yoa 

are  nobler  and  stronger  and  better.     Spurned,  rejected,  you  ai'e  worse  and  baser 

and  weaker  and  wickeder  than  before.     And  it  is  thus  that  by  strong  ideas  a 

free  government  must  always  be  held  to  the  path  of  duty  and  to  the  maintenance 

«f  its  own  authority  and  to  the  prevalence  of  its  own  strength  for  its  perpetual 

existence. 

They  are  little  words,  but  they  have  great  power.    Truth  is  to  the  moral 
world  what  gravitation  is  to  the  material ;  it  is  the  principle  upon  which  it  is 
established  and  coheres ;  and  justice  in  the  adaptation  of  truth  to  the  affairs  of 
men  is  in  human  life  what  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens  is  to  the  principle  that 
sustains  the  forces  of  the  globe.     Duty  is  acceptance,  obedience  to  these  ideas, 
and  this  once  gained  secures  the  operation  which  was  intended.     When,  then, 
you  bend  submissive  to  this  oath,  that  faith  among  men  which,  as  Burke  says, 
"  holds  the  moral  elements  of  the  world  together,''  and  that  faith  in  God  which 
hinds  that  world  to  His  throne,  subdue  you  to  the  service  of  truth  and  justice ; 
and  the  ever-living  guardian  of  human  rights  and  interests  does  not  neglect 
what  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  human  race  and  its  advancement. 
The  purity  of  the  family  and  the  sanctity  of  justice  have  ever  been  cared  for, 
and  will  ever  be  cared  for.     The  furies  of  the  Greek  mythology  had  charge  of 
the  sanctions  of  an  oath.     The  imaginations  of  the  prophets  of  the  world  have 
sanctioned  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  and  peopled  the  place  of  punishment  with 
oath-breakers ;  and  all  the  tortures  and  torments  of  history  are  applied  to  public 
servants  who,  in  betrayal  of  sworn  trust,  have  disobeyed  those  high,  those 
necessitous  obligations  without  which  the  whole  fabric  of  society  falls  in  pieces. 
I  do  not  know  why  or  how  it  is  that  we  are  so  constituted,  but  so  it  is.     The 
moral  world  has  its  laws  as  well  as  the  material.     Why  a  point  of  steel  lifted 
above  temple  or  dome  should  draw  the  thunderbolt  and  speed  it  safely  to  the 
ground  I  know  not.     How,  in  our  moral  constitution,  an  oath  lifted  to  heaven 
can  draw  from  the  great  swollen  cloud  of  passion  and  of  interest  and  of  hate  its 
charge  I  know  not,  but  so  it  is.     And  be  sure  that  loud  and  long  as  these  hon- 
orable managers  may  talk,  although  they  speak  in  the  voice  of  **  all  the  people 
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of  the  United  States,"  with  their  bold  pereaasionfi  that  jon  shall  not  ob«j  a 
judicial  oath,  I  can  bring  against  it  but  a  single  sentence  and  a  single  voice ;  bst 
that  sentence  is  a  commandment  and  that  voice  speaks  with  authority,  '*  Thou 
shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold 
him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain." 

The  moth  may  consume  the  ermine  of  that  supreme  justice  whose  robes  yon 
wear;  rust,  senators,  may  corrode  the  sceptre  of  your  power;  nay*  Messrs. 
Managers,  time  even  shall  devour  the  people  whose  presence  beating  against 
the  doors  of  this  Senate-house  you  so  much  love  to  vaunt  and  menace,  bat  of 
the  word  that  I  have  spoken  *'  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  and  no  jot  or 
tittle  of  it  fail." 

I  have  now  reached,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  a  point  where  an  ad- 
journment would  be  agreeable,  if  such  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Go\KLiN<3.  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeaebmeDt 
adjourn  until  to-morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourned. 


WEDSHSDkYt  April  29,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  appeared  and 
took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  provided  for  them. 

The  journal  of  'yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment,  was  read. 

Mr.  Nblson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators 

Mr.  SuMNGR.  Mr.  President,  before  the  gentleman  makes  a  motion  I  send  an 
order  to  the  chair. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  order,  as  follows : 

Whereas  Mr.  Nelson,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  President,  in  addressing  the  Senate,  has 
used  disorderly  words,  as  follows,  namely:  beginning  with  personalities  directed  to  one  of 
the  managers  he  proceeded  to  say,  **  So  far  as  any  question  that  the  gentleman  desires  to 
maJke  of  a  personal  character  with  me  is  concerned,  this  is  not  the  place  to  make  it.  Liet 
him  make  it  elsewhere  if  he  desires  to  do  it  ;'*  and  whereas  such  language,  besides  being  di»> 
areditable  to  these  proceedings,  is  apparently  intended  to  provoke  a  duel  or  to  sigixif y  a 
willingness  to  fight  a  duel,  contrary  to  law  and  good  morals:  Therefore, 

OrdtTBd,  That  Mr.  Nelson,  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  President,  has  justly  deserved  the 
disapprobation  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  coansel  can  proceed  only  by  unanimoHS  consent. 
Mr.  Nelson.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  permidsion,  Mr.  Chief  Justice. 
'     Mr.  Sumner.  I  must  object,  unless  it  is  in  direct  explanation. 

Mr.  Nelson.  All  I  desire  to  say  this  morning  to  the  Senate 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  must  object,  unless  it  is  in  direct  explanation. 
Mr.  Sherman.  I  object  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution. 
Mr.  Nelson.  If  you  will  permit,  I  will  simply  state  this  much' 


Mr.  Sherman.  1  have  no  objection  to-  the  explanation,  but  I  object  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Chief  Justice.  I  will  ask  the  counsel  whether  he  proposes  to  make  an 
explanation. 
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Mr.  Nblson.  All  that  I  desired  to  do>  Mr.  Chief  Just  ice,  this  morning,  was  to 
read  the  letters,  as  I  indicated  to  the  Senate  yesterday  that  I  should  ask  permis- 
sion to  do.     That  is  all  I  desire  to  do,  with  a  single  word  of  explanation. 

The  GiilBF  JuSTiCB.  The  resolution  proposed  hy  the  senator  from  Massa- 
eliusetts  is  not  hefore  the  Senate  if  it  is  oojected  to. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  object  to  its  consideration  now. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  If  the  President  and  Senate  will  spare  me  a  single 
irord,  I  trost,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  anything  that  arose  out  of  what 
occurred  yesterday  may  be  ended  from  any  language  that  the  learned  counsel 
QBed  toward  me,  and  1  hope  that  no  further  action  may  be  taken  upon  tbal 
matter.  As  to  the  reading  of  the  letters,  I  propose  to  object  to  that  until  they 
ean  be  proved  in  the  usual  course  of  judicial  proceedings. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  to  lay  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts  upon  the  table. 

The  Ghibp  Ju»ticb.  It  is  not  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Senators,  you  will  allow  me  to  say  one  word  ? 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  the  gentleman  can 
proceed  except  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  He  cannot. 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  must  object  to  any  person  proceeding  who  has  used  the  lan- 
guage in  this  chamber  used  by  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Mr.  President 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice,  perhaps,  erred,  through  inadvertence, 
in  responding  to  the  senator  from  Massachnsetts.  The  Senate  undoubtedly 
can  give  leave  to  the  counsel  to  proceed  if  it  sees  fit ;  but  if  any  objection  is 
made,  the  question  whether  he  have  leave  or  not  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Trumbvll.  Mr.  President,  after  what  has  occurred,  a  statement  having 
been  received  from  the  managers,  I  think  it  proper  that  the  counsel  should  have 
permission  also  to  make  a  statement  in  explanation ;  and  I  move  that  he  have 
such  leave. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  in  favor 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Is  that  debatable  ? 

The  Chief  Justice  signified  that  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  President,  I  wic*h  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  motion 
made  by  the  senator  from  Illinois.  Is  it  that  the  counsel  have  leave  to  explain 
his  language  of  yesterday,  or  that  he  have  leave  to  introduce  the  letter  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No  debate  is  in  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Debate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  It  is  not  in  reference  to  letters.  My  motion  is  that  he  have 
leave  to  make  his  explanation ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  Inasmuch  as  one  of 
the  managers  has  made.an  explanation,  I  think  it  due  to  the  counsel  that  he  be 
allowed  to  make  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Do  you  mean  to  have  the  letters  read  1 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  agree  that  the  counsel  shall  have 
leave  to  make  an  explanation  to  the  Senate  will  say  aye  ;  contrary,  no.  (Put- 
ting the  question.)     The  ayes  appear  to  have  it.     The  ayes  have  it. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  before 
I  make  this  explanation  to  say  a  single  word  in  answer  to  the  resolution  offered 
by  the  honorable  senator,  [Mr.  Sumner,]  not  for  the  purpose  of  censuring  the 
senator,  but  for  the  purpose  of  saying  to  the  Senate  that  the  remarks  which  I 
made  in  the  Senate  yesterday  were  made  under  the  heat  of  what  I  esteemed  to 
be  very  great  provocation.  I  intended  no  offence  to  the  Senate  in  what  I 
said.  If  anything  is  to  be  done  with  the  gentleman's  resolution,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  permit  me,  before  disposing  of  that,  to  defend  myself  against  this 
imputation,  and  to  show  the  reason  why  I  indulged  in  the  remarks  I  did.    But 
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as  the  honorable  manager  has  signified  a  willingness  that  this  thing  shall  end,  I 
meet  him  in  the  same  way.  So  fiir  as  I  am  concerned,  I  desire  to  sajr  nothing 
more  of  a  personal  character  whatever. 

The  letters  which  I  desire  to  read 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  object  that  they  are  not  genuine  nor  preyed. 

Mr.  NiSLSON.  I  read  them  merely  as  a  part  of  my  explanation. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  done. 

The  Ghibp  JoftTiCB.  The  Chief  Jaatice  is  under  the  impression  that  the 
leave  does  not  extend  to  the  readiog  of  the  letters.  If  he  is  wrong  the  Senate 
will  correct  him.  If  any  senator  chooses  to  make  a  motion  that  leave  be  giyen 
that  will  be  put  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  After  the  Senate 
has  permitted  one  of  the  counsel  to  make  an  explanation,  I  make  the  question 
whether  a  manager  has  any  right  to  interpose  an  objection.  I  concede  that  a 
senator  may  have  such. a  right;  but  I  deny  that  a  manager  has  any  sach  right 
as  that. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  understood  the  motion  of  the  aenativ 
from  Illinois  to  be  confined  to  an  explanation  of  the  personal  matter  which 
arose  yesterday,  and  that  it  did  not  extend  to  the  reading  (^  the  letters  which 
the  counsel  proposed  to  submit  to  the  Senate ;  but  leave  can  be  given  if  the 
Senate  sees  fit. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  object  to  the  reading 
of  the  letters  which  are  proposed  to  be  read  by  the  counsel. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  No  debate  is  in  order;  and  no  motion  is  at  present 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  raise  the  objection  until  after  they  have  heen  presented  to 
the  managers  for  examination. 

Mr.  Hbndricks.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  counsel  be  allowed  to  read 
so  much  of  the  letter  aa  will  show  to  the  Senate  what  date  it  bears. 

Mr.  Nklson.  That  is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  Tipton.  Mr.  President,  I  call  for  the  regular  order  of  the  morning,  the 
defence  of  the  President. 

The  Chikf  Justicb.  The  regular  order  is  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  [Mr  Hendricks.] 

Mr.  HoWB.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  motion  stated.     I  did  not  understand  iU 

The  CuiKP  JusTiCK.  The  senator  from  Indiana  will  restate  his  motion. 

Mr.  Hbndricks.  The  motion  which  I  made  is  that  the  attorney  for  the  Pros- 
ident  be  alloived  to  read  so  much  of  the  letter  as  will  show  its  date  and  the  plaoe 
at  which  it  was  written. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  Senators,  the  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Nblson.  Tlie  first  letter  to  which  I  alluded  is  a  letter  bearing  date  March 
9,  1868,  addressed  by  Benjamin  F.  Butler  to  "  Colonel  J.  W.  Shaffer,  Washing* 
ton,  District  of  Columbia." 

Mr.  Johnson.  Does  that  purport  to  be  an  oiiginal  letter  or  a  copy? 

Mr.  Nblson.  I  understand  it  to  purport  to  be  an  original  letter.  My  under- 
standing is  that  this  is  the  genuine  signature  of  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  and  these 
are  the  genuine  and  original  signatures  of  John  A.  Logan  and  J.  A.  Garfield. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of  the  gentlemen,  but  only  apeak 
from  information.  If  the  Senate  would  allow  me  to  read  this  letter — it  is  a  very 
short  one  ;  1  do  not  want  to  make  any  comment  on  it  except  merely  to  explain 
the  matter  about  the  dates. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  uo  objection  if  you  allow  me  to  reply  to  it. 

Mr.  HowB.  I  must  object. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  object  to  the  reading  of  the  letter. 
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The  Ohibp  Justicr.  It  cannot  be  read  nnder  the  order  wbich  has  been  made. 
Mr.  Nblson.  The  fact  to  which  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
and  it  is  necesBary  for  me  to  do  so,  is,  that  this  letter  in  the  caption  bears  date, 
as  I  have  shown,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1868.  It  is  signed  here  "  Benjamin  F. 
Butler."  Below  the  signatare  of  Benjamin  F.  Butler  are  the  words,  "  I  concur 
iu  the  opinion  above  expressed  by  General  Bntler,"  signed  "John  A.  Logan." 
Below  that  are  the  words  "  And  I,"  signed  "  J.  A.  Garfield."  There  is  no 
other  date  in  that  letter  from  beginning  to  end,  except  the  9th  of  March,  1868. 
Mr.  JoHNSosv.  Will  the  counsel  permit  me  to  ask  whether  the  handwriting 
in  which  the  date  is  written  is  the  same  apparently  in  which  the  letter  is  ? 

Mr.  Nrlson.  The  handwriting  in  which  the  date  is  written  is  precisely  the 
Bame  hand  writing  as  the  address  and  body  of  the  letter ;  bnt  the  signature  to 
the  letter,  as  I  take  it,  is  in  a  different  handwriting  from  the  body  of  the  letter. 
On  the  16th  of  March,  1868.  Mr.  Ohauncny  F.  Black  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Preeident  stating  that  he  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  which  I  have  just 
adverted  ;  and  in  order  that  the  Senate  may  understand  that,  you  will  observe 
tliat  the  copy  is,  as  I  believe,  identical  with  the  original  letter  which  I  have  just 

produced 

Mr.  HowB.  Mr.  President 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  gentleman  will  confine  himself  exclusively  to  the 
dates. 

Mr.  Nblson.  Altogether  to  the  dates ;  bnt  I  cannot,  if  your  honor  please, 
explain  this  thing  about  the  dates  without  this  reference,  as  the  Senate  will  see. 
I  am  not  trying  to  make  an  argument ;  I  do  not  intend  to  violate  any  rule  of  the 
Senate  knowingly ;  and  your  honor  will  see  in  a  moment  that  I  am  not  trying 
to  make  an  argument. 

Mr.  Hrndricks.  Mr.  President,  my  motion  was  that  the  attorney  be  allowed 
to  read  so  much  of  the  letter  as  would  show  the  date.  1  think  that  is  all  that  it 
is  important  for  the  Senate  to  know  in  this  personal  explanation,  and  I  object  to 
an  explanation  in  regard  to  the  letter  going  further,  except  so  far  as  it  is  in  direct 
response  to  the  points  made  against  him. 

Mr.  Nblson.  If  the  honorable  Senate  and  the  Chief  Justice  will  allow  me  to 
esy  a  word  there,  I  cannot  explain  about  the  date  of  this  copy  unless  I  tell  you 
the  difference  between  this  paper  and  the  other  paper  which  I  have  read.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  explain  the  date  otherwise.  All  I  can  say  is  that  this  cnpy 
bears  the  same  date  as  the  original,  and  has  the  additional  signatures  of  Mr. 
Koontz,  J.  K.  Moorhead,  Thaddens  Stevens,  J.  G.  Blaine,  and  John  A  Bing- 
ham ;  and  that  there  is  no  other  date  to  this  letter  except  the  date  in  the  cap- 
tion of  the  letter.  That  is  the  only  explanation  I  can  make.  You  will  see  that 
the  copy  is  precisely  like  the  original  down  to  the  words,  "And  I,  J.  A.  Garfield." 
Then  comes  in  this  letter,  which  as  to  these  names  is  an  original,  the  words  **  I 
concur.  W.  H  Koontz ;"  followed  by  the  names  '*  J.  K.  Moorhead,  Tharldeus 
Stevens,  J.  6.  Blaine,"  and  "John  A.  Bingham;"  and  in  that  paper,  from 
beginning  to  end,  there  is  no  date  but  the  9th  of  March.  That  is  the  explana- 
tion I  have  to  make. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  please  proceed  with 
the  argument  in  defence. 
Mr.  Gambron.  Before  the  counsel  proceeds  I  desire  to  submit  an  order. 
The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  proposed  by  the  sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  order,  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  coart  of  impeachment,  shall  hereafter  hold  night  sessions, 
commencing  at  eight  o'clock  p.  m.  to-daj  and  continuinjilp  until  11  o'clock  p.  m.,  nntil  the 
arguments  of  the  couisel  for  the  President  and  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  concluded. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  object. 
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The  Ohibp  Justicb.  The  present  oonmderation  being  objected  to»  the  oria 
will  He  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbr.  Shall  these  papers,  Mr.  President,  which  have  bees 
read  be  placed  npon  the  records  of  the  coart  now,  so  that  we  can  get  at  tfaemt 
The  originals  I  desire. 

The  GniBF  Justice.  The  Chief  Jastiee  is  unable  to  answer  that  qneatiou. 
He  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  counsel  will  submit  them  to  the  honorable 
managers. 

Mr.  Manager  Bctlbr.  I  beg  jour  pardon.  They  were  onlj  submitted  under 
insult. 

Mr.  Nblson.  All  I  desired  to  do  was  this :  the  honorable  gentlemen  asked 
me  to  submit  the  letters  to  them.  I  said  I  would  most  assuredly  let  them  hare 
them  if  he  would  return  the  originals ;  and  I  would  hand  the  letters  and  eopieB 
to  them.  The  gentleman  can  take  them  with  the  understanding  that  he  retnnis 
them  to  me. 

The  Chibp  Jijsticb.  There  can  be  no  further  discussion  of  this  matter 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Nblson.  There  are  the  letters,  [sending  the  papers  to  Mr.  Manager 
Butler.J 

Mr.  Manager* Butler.  No,  sir ;  let  them  go  on  the  files. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  wilt  deposit  them  with  the  Secretary  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Let  them  go  on  the  files. 

[The  papers  were  handed  to  the  Secretary.] 

xhe  Ohibf  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  proceed  with  the 
argument. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  if  indeed  we  have  arrived  at 
a  settled  conclusion  that  this  is  a  court,  that  it  is  governed  by  the  law,  that  it  is 
to  confine  its  attention  to  the  facts  applicable  to  the  law,  and  regard  the  sole 
evidence  of  those  facts  to  be  embraced  within  the  testimony  of  witnesses  or 
documents  produced  in  court,  we  have  made  great  progress  in  separating,  at 
least,  from  your  farther  consideration  much  that  has  been  impressed  upon  your 
attention  heretofore. 

If  the  idea  of  power  and  will  is  driven  from  this  assembly,  if  the  Preeident 
is  here  no  longer  exposed  to  attacks  upon  the  same  principle  on  which  meo 
claim  to  hunt  the  lion  and  harpoon  the  whale,  then,  indeed,  much  that  has  heea 
said  by  the  honorable  managers,  and  much  that  is  urged  upon  your  atten- 
tion from  so  many  quarters,  falls  harmless  in  your  midst.  1 1  cannot  be  said  of 
this  Senate,  fertur  Ttumeru  leget  tolutis,  that  it  is  carried  by  numbers  unre- 
strained by  law.  On  the  contrary,  right  here  is  might  and  power ;  and,  as  its 
servants  and  in  its  investigation  and  pursuit,  your  sole  duty  is  exhausted.  It 
follows  from  this  that  the  President  is  to  be  ttied  upon  the  charges  which  are 
produced  here,  and  not  upon  common  fame,  and  least  of  all  is  he  to  be  charged 
in  your  judgment,  as  he  has  been  inveighed  against  hour  after  hour  in  argu- 
ment, upon  charges  which  the  impeaching  authority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives deliberately  threw  out  as  unworthy  of  impeachment  and  unsuitable  foa 
trial.  We,  at  least,  when  we  have  an  indictment  brought  into  court  and  anoihcr 
indictment  ignored  and  thrown  out,  are  to  be  tried  upon  the  former  and  not 
upon  the  latter.  And  if,  on  the  9th  of  December  of  the  last  year,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  whom,  by  the  Constitution,  rests  the  sole  impeaching 
power  under  this  government,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  seven  to  fifty-seven, 
threw  out  all  the  topics  that  fill  up  the  declamatory  addresses  of  the  learned 
managers,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say,  that  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  that  author- 
ity, the  House  of  Representatives,  that  bill  was  thrown  out  and  those  charges 
were  withheld. 

So,  too,  if  it  be  a  trial  on  public  prosecution,  and  with  the  ends  of  public  jus- 
tice alone  in  view,  the  ordinary  rule  of  restraint  of  the  conduct  of  the  prosecu- 
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:in^  antliorities  applies  here;  and  I  do  not  hesiUtto  to  say  that  tbi»  trial — to  be, 
n  oar  annals,  the  most  conspicuous  that  our  history  will  present ;  to  be  scrati* 
lized  by  more  professional  eyes,  by  the  attention  of  more  scholars  at  home  and 
ibroad ;  to  be  preserved  in  more  libraries;  to  be  judged  of  as  a  national  trait, 
1.  national  scale,  a  national  criterion  forever — ^presents  an  unexampled  spectacle 
[>f  a  prosecution  that  overreaches  judgment  from  the  very  beginning  and  inveighs 
and  selects  and  impugns  and  oppresses  as  if  already  convicted,  at  every  stage, 
the  victim  they  pursue.  The  duty,  the  constraint  upon  a  prosecuting  authority 
under  a  government  of  law  pursuing  only  the  public  justice,  is  scarcely  less 
strict  and  severe  than  that  which  rests  upon  the  judge  himself.  To  select  evi- 
dence, having  possession  of  better;  to  exclude  evidence,  knowing  that  it  bears 
upon  the  inquiry ;  to  restrict  evidence,  knowing  that  the  field  is  thus  closed 
against  the  true  point  of  justice,  is  no  part  of  a  prosecuting  authority's  duty  or 
power.  Whatever  may  be  permitted  in  the  private  contests  of  the  forum,  in  the 
zeal  of  contending  lawyers  for  contending  clients,  there  is  no  such  authority,  no 
such  duty,  no  such  permission  by  our  laws  in  a  public  prosecution.  Much  less, 
when  the  proofs  have  been  thus  kept  narrow,  when  the  charges  are  thus  pre- 
cise and  technical,  is  it  permissible  for  a  prosecuting  authority  to  enlarge  tlie 
area  of  declamation  and  invective.  Much  less  is  it  suitable  for  a  public  prose- 
cution to  inspire  in  the  minds  of  the  court  prejudice  and  extravagance  of  juris- 
diction beyond  the  points  properly  submitted. 

It  has  usually  been  supposed  that  upon  actual  trials  involviug  serious  conse- 
quences forensic  discussion  was  the  true  method  of  dealing  with  the  subject, 
and  we  lawyers  appearing  for  the  President  being,  as  Mr.  Manager  Boutwell 
has  been  polite  enough  to  say,  **  attorneys  whose  practice  of  the  law  has  sharp- 
ened but  not  enlarged  their  intellects,"  have  confined  ourselves  to  that  method 
of  forensic  discussion.    But  we  have  learned  here  that  there  is  another  method 
of  forensic  controversy  which  may  be  called  the  method  of  concussion.    I  under- 
stand the  method  of  concnssion  to  be  to  make  a  violent,  noisy,  and  explosive 
demonstration  in  the  vicinity  of  the  object  of  attack,  whereas  the  method  of  dis- 
cussion is  to  penetrate  the  position,  and  if  successful  to  capture  it.    The  Chinese 
method  of  warfare  is  the  method  of  concussion,  and  consists  of  a  great  braying 
of  trumpets,  sounding  of  gongs,  shouts,  and  shrieks  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
opposing  force,  which  rolled  away  and  the  air  clear  and  calm  again,  the  effect  is 
to  oe  watched  for.    But  it  has  been  reserved  for  us  in  our  modern  warfare,  as 
illustrated  during  the  rebellion,  to  present  a  more  singular  and  notable  instance 
of  the  method  of  warfare  by  concussion  than  has  ever  been  known  before.    A 
fort  impregnable  by  the  method  of  discussion,  that  is,  penetrating  and  capturing 
it,  has  been  on  the  largest  scale  attempted  by  the  method  of  concussion,  and 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  gunpowder  in  a  hulk  moored  near  the  stone 
walls  of  the  fort  has  been  made  the  means  and  the  occasion  of  this  vast  experi- 
ment.   Unsatisfied  with  that  trial  and  its  result,  the  honorable  manager  who 
opened  this  case  [Mr.  Butler]  seems  to  have  repeated  the  experiment  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Senate.     |  Laughter.]     The  air  was  filled  with  epithets,  the  dome 
■hook  with  invective.     Wretchedness  and  misery  and  suffering  and  blood,  not 
included  within  the  record,  were  made  the  means  of  this  explosive  mixture.    And 
here  we  are  surviving  the  concussion,  and  after  all  reduced  to  the  humble  and 
homely  method  of  discussicm  which  belongs  to  **  attorneys  whose  intellects  have 
been  sharpened  but  not  enlarged  by  the  practice  of  the  law."     [Laughter.] 

In  approaching,  then,  the  consideration  of  what  constitutes  impeachable 
offences,  within  the  true  method  and  duty  of  that  solemn  and  unusual  proced- 
ure and  within  the  Oonstitution,  we  see  why  it  was  that  the  effort  was  to  make 
this  an  inquisition  of  office  instead  of  a  trial  of  personal  and  constitutional 
guilt;  for  if  it  is  an  inquest  of  office,  "crowner's  quest  law"  will  do  through- 
out for  us,  instead  of  the  more  solemn  precedents  ana  the  more  dignified  author- 
ities and  duties  which  belong  to  solenm  trial.    Mr.  Manager  Butler  has  given 
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as  a  very  thorough  and  well-considered  snggestion  of  what  constitoteB  an 
impeachable  offence.  Let  me  ask  yonr  attention  to  it;  and  every  one  of  these 
words  is  underscored  by  the  honorable  manager : 

We  define,  therefore,  an  impeachable  high  crime  or  misdemeanor  to  be  one  in  its  iiatare«r 
eonseqneDces  snbyersive  of  some  fandamental  or  essential  principle  of  goTemment,  or  highly 

Erejudicial  to  the  public  interest,  and  this  may  consiNt  of  a  violation  of  the  Constitatioa,  of 
kw,  of  an  official  oath,  or  of  duty,  by  an  act  committed  or  omitted,  or,  withont  Tinlatin^  a 
positive  law,  by  the  abuse  of  discretionary  powers  from  improper  motires  or  for  any  imprope: 
pmxKMe." 

See  what  large  elements  are  incladed  in  this,  the  manager's  definition !  It 
must  be  "  subversive  of  some  fundamental  or  essential  principle  of  government," 
"highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest,"  and  must  proceed  from  improper 
motives "  and  for  an  "improper  purpose."  That  was  intended,  in  the  generality 
of  its  terms,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  actual  and  positive  crime ;  but  it  hu 
given  us  in  one  regard  everything  that  is  needed  to  lift  the  peccability  of  these 
technical  offences  of  mere  statutory  infraction  out  of  the  region  of  impeachable 
offence.  It  is  not  that  you  may  accuse  of  a  definite  and  tbrmal  crime,  and  then 
have  outside  of  your  indictment,  not  covered  by  charge  or  admitted  for  proof 
or  countervailing  proof,  large  accusations  that  touch  these  general  sabjeets,  but 
that  the  act  under  inquiry,  charged  and  proved  or  refuted  by  proof,  moat  be  of 
itself  such  as,  within  its  terms  and  regular  and  natural  consequence,  thus  touches 
vital  interests  or  fundamental  principles.  The  fallacy  of  tnese  general  quali- 
fying terms  is  in  making  them  the  substance  of  the  crime  instead  of  the  condi- 
tions of  impeachability.  You  must  have  the  crime  definite  under  law  and  Con- 
stitution, and  even  then  it  is  not  impeachable  unless  you  affect  it  with  some  of 
the  public  and  general  and  important  qualities  that  are  indicated  in  this  defini- 
tion  of  the  learned  and  honorable  manager. 

We  may  look,  perhaps,  at  the  statement  made  by  the  managers  of  the  House 
of  Eeprosentatives  on  this  subject  of  what  constitutes,  an  impeachable  offence  in 
the  trial  of  Judge  Peck,  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  mail- 
agers,  being  the  speaker  : 

What  is  an  impeachable  offence  f  This  is  a  preliminary  question  which  demands  attentloiL 
It  must  be  decided  before  the  court  can  rightly  understand  what  it  is  they  have  to  try.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  toe  tenure  of  the  judicial  office  to  be  '*  during 
good  behavior."  Official  misbehavior,  therefore,  in  ajudg^,  is  a  forfeiture  of  his  office ;  but 
when  we  eay  this  we  have  advauced  only  a  small  distance.  Another  qmestion  meets  us. 
What  is  raisbehayior  in  office  1  In  answer  to  this  question,  and  without  pretending  to  fur- 
nish a  definition,  I  freely  admit  we  are  bound  to  prove  that  the  respondeat  has  violated  tike 
Constitution,  or  some  known  law  of  the  land.  This,  I  think,  was  the  principle  fairly  to  be 
deduced  from  all  the  arffumeats  on  the  trial  of  Judge  Chase,  and  from  the  votes  of  the  Senate 
in  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  him.     (Peck*s  Trial,  p.  427. ) 

That  crime,  in  the  sense  of  substantial  guiltiness,  personal  delinquency,  moral 
opprobrious  blame,  is  included  even  under  the  largest  and  most  liberal  accusation 
tnat  was  espoused  and  defended  by  the  managers  in  Hastings's  impeachment, 
is  to  be  gathered  from  one  of  the  many  splendid  passages  of  Burke's  invective 
in  that  cause : 

As  to  the  crime  which  we  charee,  we  first  considered  well  what  it  was  in  its  natara,  and 
under  all  the  circumstances  which  attended  it.  We  weighed  it  with  all  its  extennalions  and 
with  all  its  aggravations.  On  that  review  we  are  warranted  to  assert  that  the  crimes  with 
which  we  charge  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  are  substantial  crimes ;  that  they  are  no  errors  or 
mistakes,  such  as  wise  and  good  men  might  possibly  fall  into ;  which  may  even  prodaee 
very  pernicious  effects  without  being,  in  £act,  great  offences.  The  Commons  are  too  liberal 
not  to  allow  for  the  difficulties  of  a  great  aud  arduous  public  situation.  They  know  too  well 
the  domineering  necessities  which  frequently  occur  in  all  great  affairs.  They  know  the  exi- 
gency of  a  pressinff  occasion  which  in  its  precipitate  career  bears  everythin^^  down  before  it, 
which  does  not  give  time  to  the  mind  to  recollect  its  faculties,  to  re-enforce  its  reason  and  to 
have  recourse  to  fixed  principles,  but  by  compelling  an  instant  and  tumultuous  decision  too 
often  obliges  men  to  decide  in  a  manner  that  calm  ludgment  would  certainly  have  rejected. 
We  know,  as  we  are  to  be  served  by  men,  that  tne  persons  who  serve  us  mtist  be  tried  as 
men,  and  with  a  Tery  large  allowance  indeed  to  human  infirmity  and  human  error.  This, 
my  lords,  we  knew,  and  we  weighed  before  we  came  before  yon.    But  the  crimes  which  wo- 
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iiarge  in  Uiese  articlefl  are  not  lapses,  defects,  errors  of  common  fanman  frailty,  which,  as 
re  know  and  ieel,  we  can  allow  for.  We  charges  this  offender  with  no  crimes  that  have  not 
riseo  from  passions  which  it  is  criminal  to  harbor*  with  no  offences  that  have  not  their  root 
n  avarice,  rapacity,  pride,  insolence,  ferocity,  treachery,  cruelty,  malignity  of  temper :  in 
iliort,  in  nothing  that  does  not  argue  a  total  extinction  of  all  moral  principle,  that  does  not 
Dttnifest  an  inveterate  blackness,  dyed  ingrain  with  malice,  vitiated,  corrupted,  gangrened 
o  tbe  very  core.  If  we  do  not  plant  his  crimes  in  tliose  vices  which  the  heart  of  man  is 
nade  to  abhor,  and  the  spirit  of  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  to  interdict,  we  desire  no  longer 
to  be  heard  on  this  occasion.  Let  everything  that  can  be  pleaded  on  the  ground  of  surprise 
tnc  error  npon  those  grounds  be  pleaded  with  success  ;  we  give  up  the  whole  of  those  predica- 
BM^nts.  We  urge  no  crimes  that  are  not  crimes  of  forethought.  We  charge  him  with  nothing 
that  he  did  not  commit  upon  deliberation;  that  hetiid  not  commit  against  advice,  supplica- 
tion, and  remonstrance ;  that  he  did  not  commit  against  the  direct  command  of  lawful  author- 
ity ;  that  he  did  not  commit  after  reproof  and  reprimand,  tbe  reproof  and  reprim  tnd  of  those 
'vrho  are  authorized  by  the  laws  to  reprove  and  reprimand  him.  The  crimes  of  Mr.  Hastings 
axe  crimes  not  only  in  themselves,  but  aggravated  by  being  crimes  of  contumacy.  They 
were  crimes  not  against  forms,  but  against  those  eternal  laws  of  justice  which  are  our  rule 
and  our  birthright.  His  offences  are  not  in  formal,  technical  language,  but  in  reality,  in  sub- 
stance and  effect,  high  crimes  and  high  misdemeanors.     (Burke's  Worlcs,  vol.  7,  pp.  I'A.  14.) 

And  80  the  articles  charged  them,  not  leaving  it  to  the  declamation  or  inven- 
tion of  the  orators  of  that  great  occasion.     I  need  not  insist,  in  repetition  of  the 
very  definite,  concise,  and  I  must  think  effective  argument  of  the  learned  coan- 
Bel  who  opened  this  case  for  the  respondent,  [Mr.  Curtis,]  upon  the  strict  const!- 
tntional  necessity,  under  the  clause  prohibiting  ex  poU  facto  laws,  and  under 
the  clause  prohibiting  bflls  of  attainder,  and  under  the  clauses  that  fix  the  trial 
as  for  crime  in  the  Constitution  under  the  designation  in  the  articles  of  enumera- 
tion of  "treason  "  and  "bribery"  alone,  the  highest  great  crimes  against  the  State 
tbat  can  be  imagined,  that  you  should  have  here  what  is  crime  against  the  Con- 
stitution and  crime  against  the  law,  and  then  that  it  should  have  those  public 
proportions  that  arc  indicated  in  the  definition  of  the  opening  manager,  and  those 
traits  of  freedom  from  error  and  mistake  and  doubt  and  difficulty  which  belong, 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  Burke,  to  an  arduous  public  station.     And  then  you  will 
perceive  that  under  these  necessary  conditions  either  this  judgment  must  be 
arrived  at,  that  there  is  no  impeachable  offence  here  which  covers  and  carries 
with  it  these  conditions,  or  else  that  the  evidence  offered  on  the  part  of  the 
respondent  that  was  to  negative,  that  was  to  countervail,  that  was  to  reduce, 
that  was  to  refute  all  these  qualifications  shonld  have  been  admitted  ;  and  when 
a  court  like  this  has  excluded  the  whole  range  of  evidence  relating  to  the  public 
character  of  the  accused  and  the  difficulties  of  an  arduous  public  situation,  it 
must  have  determined  that  the  crimes  charged  do  not  partake  of  tbat  quality,  or 
else  it  would  have  required  them  to  have  been  affirmatively  supported  by  proofs 
giving  those  qualifications,  and  permitted  them  to  be  reduced  by  countervailing 
evidence.    And  when  a  court  sits  only  for  a  special  trial,  when  its  proceedings 
are  incapable  of  review,  when  neither  its  law  nor  its  fact  can  be  dissected,  even 
bj  reconsideration  within  its  own  tribunal,  the  necessary  consequence  is  that, 
when  you  come  to  make  up  yonr  judgment,  either  you  must  take  as  for  granted 
all  tbat  we  offered  to  prove,  all  that  can  fairly  be  embraced  as  to  come  in,  in 
form,  in  substance,  in  color,  and  in  fact,  by  the  actual  production  of  such  proof, 
80  that  your  judgment  may  thus  proceed  ;  or  else  it  is  your  duty  before  you 
reach  the  irrevocable  step  of  judgment  and  sentence  to  resume  the  trial  and  call 
in  the  rejected  evidence.     I  submit  it  to  yon  that  a  court  without  review,  with- 
out new  trial,  without  exception,  and  without  possible  correction  of  errors,  must 
deal  with  evidence  in  this  spirit  and  upon  this  rule.     And  unless  you  arrive,  as 
I  suppose  you  must,  at  the  conclusion  that  the  dimensions  of  this  trial  relate  to 
the  formal,  technical  infraction  of  the  statute  law  that  has  been  adduced  in  evi- 
dence here,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  reopen  your  doors,  call  the  respondent  again 
before  you,  and  go  into  the  field  of  inquiry  that  has  been  touched  in  declama- 
tion, but  has  not  been  permitted  in  proof. 

But,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  senators,  there  is  no  better  mode  of  determining 
whether  a  crime  accorded  to  a  particular  jurisdiction  and  embraced  within  a 
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particular  prohibition  is  to  be  a  high  crime  and  misderaeaaor,  and  wkat  a  fa%h 
crime  and  misdemeanor  means,  and  what  the  lowest  level  and  the  nanowoi 
limit  of  its  magnitude  and  of  its  height  most  be,  than  to  look  at  its  paniahmeBl 
Epithets,  newly-invented  epithets,  used  in  laws  do  not  alter  the  sabatamoe  of 
things.  Your  legislation  of  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  introducing  into  a  ataiUtit 
law  the  qualifying  word  "high,"  applied  to  a  misdemeanor,  is  its  first  appear- 
ance in  the  statute  law  of  this  country  or  of  the  parent  country  from  whom  we 
draw  our  jurisprudence.  It  means  nothing  to  a  lawyer.  Th^  is  in  the  can- 
spiracy  act  of  1861  the  same  introduction  of  the  word  "  high  "  as  applied  to  the 
body  of  the  offence  there  called  "a' crime/'  A  ''high  crime"  it  is  called  in  tks 
little  conspiracy  act  of  1861,  and  there  in  the  one  instance  and  here  in  tlie  ot^ 
an  epithet  is  thrown  into  an  act  of  Congress.  But,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Seoa* 
tors,  when  the  legislative  authority  in  its  scale  of  punishment  makes  ft,  as  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  considers,  great  in  its  penalty,  terrible  in  its  eonse- 
quences,  that  is  a  legislative  statement  of  what  the  quality  of  the  crime  ii. 
When  you  put  into  a  statute  that  the  offence  shall  be  punished  by  death  yon 
need  no  epithet  to  show  that  that  is  a  great,  a  heinous  crime;  and  when  the 
framers  of  this  Constitution  put  into  it,  as  the  necessary  result  of  the  trial  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  conviciion,  that  his  pumshment 
should  be  deprivation  of  office,  and  that  the  public  should  suffer  the  necessity 
of  a  new  election,  that  showed  you  what  they  meant  by  "  high  crime  or  mit- 
demeanor." 

I  know  that  soft  words  have  been  used  by  every  manager  here  on  tiie  sub* 
ject  of  the  mercy  of  our  Constitution  and  the  smallness  of  the  punishment ;  that 
it  does  not  touch  life,  limb,  or  property.     Is  that  the  sum  of  penalties  I     Is  that 
the  measure  of  oppression  of  punishment  ?     Why,  you  might  as  well  say  that 
when  the  mother  feels  for  the  fii'st  time  her  new-born  infant's  breath,  and  it  is 
snatched  from  her  and  destroyed  before  her  eyes,  she  has  not  been  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property.     In  a  republic  where  public  spirit  is  the  life,  and 
where  public  virtue  is  the  glory  of  the  state,  and  in  the  presence  of  public  men 
possessing  great  public  talents,  high  public  passions,  and  ambiUonF,  made  up, 
as  this  body  is,  of  men  sprung,  many  of  them,  from  the  ordinary  condition  of 
American  life,  and  by  the  force  of  their  native  talents,  and  by  the  high  qualities 
of  endurance  and  devotion  to  the  public  service,  who  have  lifted  themselves  into 
this  eminent  position,  if  not  the  envy,  the  admiration  of  ail  their  countrymen,  it 
is  gravely  proposed  to  you,  some  of  whom  from  this  elevated  position  do  not 
di^lain  to  look  upon  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  as  stUl  a  higher,  a 
nobler,  a  greater  office,  if  not  of  pride,  yet  of  duty,  that  you  shall  feel  and  say 
that  it  is  a  little  thing  to  take  a  President  from  his  public  station  and  strike  him 
to  the  ground,  branded  with  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  to  be  a  byword  and 
reproach  through  the  long  gauntlet  of  history  forever  and  forever.     In  the  great 
hall  of  Venice,  where  long  rows  of  doges  cover  with  their  portnuts  the  walls, 
the  one  erased,  the  one  defeatured  canvass  attracts  to  it  every  eye ;  and  one  who 
has  shown  his  devotion  to  the  public  service  from  the  earliest  beginning,  and 
you  who  have  attended  in  eqnal  steps  that  same  ascent  upward,  and  now,  in 
the  very  height  and  flight  of  your  ambition,  feel  your  pinions  scorched  and  the 
firm  sockets  of  your  flight  melted  under  this  horrid  blaze  of  impeachment,  arc  to 
be  told,  as  you  sink  fi^rever,  not  into  a  pool  of  oblivion,  but  of  infamy,  and  aa 
you  carry  with  you  to  your  posterity  to  the  latest  generation  this  infamy,  that 
it  is  a  trifling  matter,  and  does  not  touch  life,  liberty,  or  property !     If  these 
are  the  estimates  of  public  character,  of  public  fame,  and  of  public  disgrace  by 
which  you,  the  leaders  of  this  country,  the  most  honored  men  in  it,  are  to  record 
your  estimate  of  the  public  spirit  ^nd  of  the  public  virtue  of  the  American  state, 
you  have  indeed  written  for  the  youth  of  this  country  the  solemn  lesson  that  it 
is  dust  and  ashes. 

Now»  what  escape  is  there  from  this  conclusion,  in  every  true  estimate  of  the 
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character  of  this  procedare  and  of  the  result  that  70a  seek  to  fasten  upon  this 
President  if  justice  requires  it,  to  say  that  it  is  trifling  and  trivial  and  that  for* 
mal  and  technical  crime  may  lead  to  it  ?  Do  the  people  of  this  country  expect 
to  be  called  to  a  presidential  election  in  the  middle  of  a  term,  altering  the  whole 
calendar,  it  may  he,  of  the  government,  because  there  has  been  an  infraction  of 
a  penal  statute  carrying  no  consequences  beyond  ?  It  is  accidental,  to  be  sure, 
that  the  enforced  and  irregular  election  that  may  follow  upon  your  sentence  at 
this  time  concurs  with  the  usual  period  of  the  quadrennial  election ;  but  it  is 
merely  accidental.  And  yet  these,  senators,  are  gravely  proposed  to  you  as 
trivial  results  that  are  to  follow  from  a  judgment  on  an  accusation  of  the  char- 
acter and  of  the  quality  that  I  have  stated  in  fact,  as  compared  with  the  quality 
and  the  character  that  it  should  bear  in  truth. 

In  reference  to  this  criminality  of  the  infraction  of  the  statute,  which  in  the 
general  remarks  that  I  am  making  you  will  see  furnishes  the  principal  basis  of 
charge  that  I  am  regarding,  we  may  see  from  the  statute  itself  what  the  measure 
of  criminality  there  given  is,  what  the  measare  under  indictment  would  be  or 
might  be,  and  then  you  will  see  that  that  infraction,  if  it  occurred,  and  if  it  were 
against  the  law  and  punishable  by  the  law  under  the  ordinary  methods  and  pro- 
cedures of  our  common  courts  of  justice,  furnishes  not  only  no  vindication  of, 
but  no  support  to,  the  notion  that  upon  it  can  be  ingrafted  the  accusation  of 
impeachment,  the  accusation  of  criminality  that  is  impeachable,  any  more  than 
any  other  topic  of  comparatively  limited  and  trivial  interest  and  concern.  The 
provision  is  not  that  there  must  be  a  necessary  penalty  of  gravity,  but  that  under 
the  scale  of  imprisonment  and  fine  the  only  limit  is  that  it  shall  not  exceed 
$10,000  of  pecuniary  liability  and  five  years  of  imprisonment.  Six  cents  fine, 
one  day's  imprisonment,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  may  satisfy  the  public  justice  under  indictment  in  regard  to 
this  offence  which  is  claimed  as  the  footing  and  front  of  the  President's  fault. 

Nor  was  this  open,  unrestricted  mercy  of  the  law  unattended  to  in  debate. 
The  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Sumnbr,]  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  of  this  section  of  the  bill,  having  suggested  that  it  would  be  well,  at 
least,  to  have  a  knoderate  minimum  of  punishment  that  would  secure  something 
like  substance  necessarily  in  the  penal  infliction,  and  having  suggested  $1,000 
or  $500  as  the  lower  limit,  basing  upon  this  wise  intimation  that  some  time  or 
other  there  might  be  a  trial  under  this  section  before  a  court  that  had  a  political 
bias  and  the  judge  might  let  the  man  off  without  any  substantial  punishment, 
he  was  met  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Vermont,  [Mr.  Edmunds,]  and  the 
honorable  senator  from  Oregon,  [Mr.  Williams,]  who  seemed  to  have  the  con- 
duct oF  the  bill,  at  least  in  respect  to  these  particular  provisions,  in  the  way  to 
which  I  will  attract  your  attention.     Mr.  SUiVNBR  said  : 

Shall  we  not  in  this  case,  where  political  opinion  may  intrude  on  the  bench,  make  a  pro- 
vision that  shall  at  least  secure  a  certain  degree  of  punishment  7 

Mr.  Edmunds  defended  the  unlimited  discretion  of  punishment. 
Mr.  Williams  said : 

I  concur  in  the  views  expressed  by  the  senator  from  Vermont,  for  the  reason,  in  the  firs^ 
place,  that  this  is  a  new  offence  created  by  statute,  and  it  does  not  define  a  crime  involving 
moral  turpitude,  but  rather  a  political  offence ;  and  there  is  some  ground  to  suppose  that 
mistakes  may  be  made  under  this  law  by  persons  in  office ;  and  I  think  that  in  such  case 
there  should  be  a  large  discretion  left  to  the  court. 

So  much  for  indictment ;  so  much  for  the  wise  reasons  of  our  legislators ; 
and  tlien,  that  being  the  measure  and  the  reason,  there  is  clamped  upon  this  a 
necessary,  an  inevitable,  an  inexorable  result  that  ia  to  bring  these  vast  conse- 
quences to  the  state  and  to  the  respondent.  But  even  then  yon  do  not  know 
or  understand  the  fall  measure  of  discretion,  unless  you  attend  to  the  fact  that 
such  formal,  technical  crimes  when  made  the  subject  of  conviction  and  of  sen- 
tence in  obedience  to  the  law  are,  under  a  principle  of  our  Constitution  and  of 
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every  other  just^  I  will  not  say  merciful,  government  in  the  wodd, 
subjects  of  pardon  ;  but  under  this  process  of  impeachment,  with  but  one  pas- 
ishment,  and  that  the  highest  in  the  public  fame  and  character  of  men  that  ir 
known  or  that  can  be  conceived,  we  have  this  further,  this  terrible  additiaDal 
quality,  that  the  punishment  is  immitigable,  immutable,  irreversible,  unpir- 
donable,  and  no  power  whatever  can  lighten  or  relieve  the  load  with  'which  2£ 
impeached  and  convicted  public  servant  goes  forth  from  your  ehambers  ia  a ju: 
exercise  of  this  power  of  impeachment  with  a  punishment  heavier  than  he  eci 
bear. 

And  now,  what  answer  is  there  to  this  but  an  answer  that  will  take  a  load  of 
punishment  and  of  infamy  from  him  and  place  it  somewhere  else  ?  True  nk 
that  if  he  be  unjustly  convicted,  if  he  be  convicted  for  technical  and  formal  fanlcs. 
then  the  judgment  of  the  great  nation,  of  intelligent  and  independent  ma, 
stamps  upon  his  judges  the  consequences  that  they  have  failed  to  inflict  upoo 
the  victim  of  their  power.  Then  it  is  that  the  maxim  n  innocens  datnnatMr, 
judex  bis  damnatur,  finds  its  realization  in  the  terrors  of  public  opinion  and  the 
recorded  truths  of  history. 

I  have  introduced  these  considerations  simply  to  show  you  that  these  notiooe 
that  if  you  can  prove  that  a  man  has  stumbled  over  the  statute  it  is  esdentiil 
that  he  shpuld  bear  these  penalties  and  these  consequences  find  no  suppinrt  in 
reason,  none  in  law,  none  in  the  Constitution,  none  in  the  good  sense  of  thk 
high  tribunal,  none  in  the  habits  and  views  of  the  great  people  whom  we  rep- 
resent Indeed,  we  should  come  under  the  condemnation  of  the  speaker  in  Te- 
rence if  we  were  to  seek  upon  this  narrow,  necessary  view,  as  it  is  ariged,  of  law. 
.such  consequences  as  I  have  stated  :  Summumjus  smpe  summa  est  jnalitia^  an 
extremity  of  the  law  is  often  the  extremity  of  wickedness. 

And  now  I  am  prepared  to  consider  the  general  traits  and  qualities  of  this 
offence  charged;  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  pursue  in  the  course  of  mj  az^gament 
a  consideration,  perhaps  not  always  formal  nor  always  exactly  defined,  of  three 
propositions  : 

1»  That  the  alleged  infractions  of  these  penal  statutes  are .  not  in  themselves, 
nor  in  any  quality  or. color  that  has  been  fastened  upon  them  by  the  evidence 
in  this  cause,  impeachable  offences. 

2*  Having  an  application. to  the  same  conclusion,  that  whatever  else  theze  is 
attendant,  appurtenant,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  subjects  thus  presented 
to  your  consideration,  they  are  wholly  political,  and  not  the  subject  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  court  or  in  any  court,  but  only  in  the  great  forum  of  the  popakr 
judgment,  to  be  debated  there  at  the  hustings  and  in  the  newspapers  by  the  on- 
tors  and  the  writers  to  whom  we  are  always  so  much  indebted  for  correct  and  accu- 
rate views  on  subjects  presented  for  such  determination.  If  I  shall  have  accom- 
plished this  I  shall  have  accomplished  everything.  I  shall  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  true  dimensions  in  a  constitutional  view  of  the  crime  alleged  even  if  it  has 
been  committed,  and  shall  have  shown  by  a  reflex  application  of  the  argument 
that  it  is  mere  error  and  confusion,  perhaps  pardonable  in  an  impeaching  au- 
thority, but  unpardonable  in  a  court  of  judgment,  to  confound  things  political 
with  things  criminal. 

And  then,  third,  I  shall  ask  your  attention  to  the  precise  traits  .and  facts  as 
disclosed  in  the  evidence  charged  in  the  articles,  and  bring  you,  I  think,  to  a 
safe,  an  indisputable,  firm,  and  thorough  conclusion  that  even  the  alleged  infrac- 
tions of  penal  law  have  none  of  them,  in  fact,  taken  place.  . 

Now,  let  us  look  at  this  criminality  in  the  point  upon  which,  in  the  largest  view 
of  any  evidence  in  support  of  it  given  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  it  muft 
turn.  We  must  separate,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  the  inaendoes, 
the  imputations,  the  aggravations  that  find  their  place  only  in  the  oratory  of  the 
managers,  or  only  in  your  own  minds  as  conversant  with  the  political  situation 
and  enlisted  zealously  in  the  rightful  controversies  which  belong  to  it  as  a  polit- 
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ical  situation,  and  we  are  then  to  treat  the  snhject  ^in  this  method :  that  ap  to 
t'welve  o'clock  on  Fehruarj  the  2l8t,  1868,  the  President  was  innocent  and 
nnirdpeaehable,  and  at  one  o'clock  on  the  same  day  he  was  guilly  and  impeach- 
able of  the  -string  of  offences  that  fill  np  all  the  articles  except  that  devoted  to 
the  speeches,  the  tenth ;  for  whatever  he  did  was  done  then  at  that  point  of 
time;  leaving  out  the  Emory  ailicle,  which  relates  to  a  conversation  on  the 
xnoming  of  the  22d,  and  which  I  also  should  have  excepted  from  these  obser- 
vations.     What  he  did  was  all  in   writing.      What  he  did  was  all  public 
and  official.     What  he  did  was  communicated  to  all  the  authorities  of  the  gov- 
emment  having  relation  to  the  subject.     Therefore  you  have  at  once  proposed 
for  your  consideration  a  fault,  not  of  personal  delinquency,  not  of  immorality 
or  turpitude,  not  one  that  disparages  in  the  judgment  of  mankind,  not  one  that 
degrades  or  affects  the  position  of  the  malefactor ;  it  is,  as  Mr.  Senator  Williams 
truly  said,  a  '<  new  offence,''  also,  an  offence  **  not  involving  turpitude^  and 
rather  of  a  political  character." 

Now,  too,  upon  these  proofs  the  offence  carries  no  consequences  beyond  what 
its  action  indicates,  to  wit :  a  change  in  the  head  of  a  department.  It  is  not  a 
change  of  the  department.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  wrest  a  department  or  apply 
an  office  against  the  law,  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  government,  and  turn 
its  power  against  the  safety  or  peace  of  the  state ;  not  in  the  least.  Whatever 
imaginations  may  suggest,  whatever  invective  and  opprobrium  may  intimate,  the 
fact  is  that  it  had  no  other  object,  had  no  other  plan,  would  have  had  no  other 
consequences — I  mean  within  the  limits  of  this  indictment  and  of  this  proof-*- 
than  to  substitute  for  Mr.  Stanton  some  other  citizen  of  the  United  States  that 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  should  be  approved  for  that 
high  place,  or  to  fill  it  until  that  advice  and  consent  should  be  given  by  some 
legal  ad  interim  holder  of  the  office,  not  filling  it,  but  discharging  its  duties. 

If,  then,  the  removal  had  been  effected,  if  the  effort  to  assert  a  constitutional 
atithority  by  the  President  had  been  effectual,  no  pretence  is  made,  or  can  be 
made,  that  anything  would  have  been  accomplished  that  could  be  considered  as 
a  turning  of  the  government  or  any  branch  of  its  service  out  of  the  authority  of 
law.  Neither  did  it  in  purpose  or  consequences  involve  any  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  in  the  War  Department  or  in  its  man- 
agement. Whatever  there  might  have  been  of  favor  or  support  in  public  opin- 
ion, in  political  opinion,  in  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  Congresses  of  the 
United  States  in  favor  of  Mr.  Stanton  for  that  post,  and  however  well  deserved 
all  that  might  be,  senators  cannot  refuse  to  understand  that « that  does  not  furnish 
a  reason  why  the  offence  committed  by  a  change  of  the  head  of  a  department 
should  be  exaggerated  into  a  crime  against  the  safety  of  the  state. 

But  I  think  we  may  go  ftirther  than  that,  and  «ay  that  however  great  may 
have  been  the  credit  with  the  houses  of  Congress  and  with  the  people,  or  with 
the  men  of  his  own  party,  which  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stanton,  enjoyed,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  a  general  and  substantial  concurrence  of  feeling 
in  this  body,  among  all  the  public  men  in  the  service  of  the  government,  and 
among  the  citizens  in  general,  that  the  situation  disclosed  to  public  view  and 
public  criticism  of  an  antagonism  between  the  head  of  a  department  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  not  suitable  to  the  public  service,  and  was 
not  to  be  encouraged  as  a  situation  in  the  conduct  of  the  executive  government, 
and  that  there  was  a  general  opinion  among  thoughtful  and  considerate  people 
that  however  much  the  politics  of  the  Secretary  of  War  might  be  regarded  as 
better  than  the  politics  of  the  President,  if  we  would  uphold  the  frame  of  govern- 
ment and  recognize  the  official  rights  that  belong  to  the  two  positions,  it  was  a 
fair  and  just  thing  for  the  President  to  expect  that  the  retirement  should  take 
place  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  rather  than  that  he,  the  President,  should  be 
driven  to  a  forced  resignation  himself,  or  to  the  necessity  of  being  maimed  and 
crippled  in  the  conduct  of  the  public  service. 
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It  follows  necesdarilj,  tlien,  that  the  whoie  criminality,  in  actt  in  purpose,  a&i 
in  consequence,  that  in  this  general  snrvey  we  can  attach  to  the  imputed  o£Penet, 
is  a  formal  contravention  of  a  statute.  I  will  not  say  how  criminal  that  may  hz. 
I  will  not  say  whether  absolute,  undeviating,  inflexible,  peifect  obedience  toevtsr 
law  of  the  land  may  not  be  exacted  under  the  penalty  of  death  from  everybodj 
holding  public  station.  That  is  matter  of  judgment  for  legislators;  but  neveitk^ 
less  the  morality,  the  policy,  the  quality  of  the  tvansaction>cannot  be  otberwi» 
affected  than  so  far  as  the  actual  punishments  of  the  statute  are  made  applicab,r 
When  you  consider  that  this  new  law,  thus  passed,  really  "  reverses  the  whaie 
action  of  this  government,''  in  the  language  of  senators  and  representatives  vk 
spoke  in  its  behalf  during  its  passage;  that  in  the  language  of  the  sask 
debaters  it  "revolutionizes  the  practice  of  the  government;"  and  when  you«Hi- 
sider  that  the  only  person  in  the  United  States  that  this  law,  in  respect  to  tkt 
removal  from  office,  was  intended  or  by  its  terms  could  affect  was  tlie  Presides! 
of  the  United  States ;  that  nobody  else  was  subject  to  the  law ;  that  it  ira< 
made  a  rule,  a  control,  a  restraint,  a  mandate,  a  direction  to  nobody  else  in  tbr 
Tlnited  States  except  the  President,  just  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  said  in  lU 
terms,  "  If  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  remove  from  office  lie  shall 
be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment;"  and  when  yon  know  that  by  at  lea^t 
debated  and  disputed  contests  it  was  claimed  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  the  right  to  remove,  and  that  an  inhibition  upon  that  right  was  a  direc: 
assertion  of  congressional  authority  aimed  at^the  President  in  his  public  trust, 
duty,  and  authority  of  carrying  on  the  executive  government,  you  can  then  &* 
once  see  that  by  a  necessary  exclusion  and  conclusion,  however  much  the  act 
may  have  been  against  the  law  in  fact  as  on  subsequent  judgment  may  be  hek 
by  this  or  any  other  court,  yet  ft  was  an  act  of  that  nature,  forbidden  and^r 
those  circumstances,  and  to  be  attempted  under  those  obligations  of  daty.  ii 
attempted  at  all,  which  gave  it  this  quality,  and  you  see  at  once  that  no  rhetoric. 
that  no  argument,  that  no  politics  whatever  can  fix  upon  the  offence,  coinpleted 
t>r  atteinpted,  any  other  quality  than  this  :  a  violation  of  a  law,  if  it  shall  be  sc* 
held,  in  support  of  and  in  obedience  to  the  higher  obligation  ^f  the  Gonstiio- 
tion.  Whenever  anybody  puts  himself  in  that  position,  nobody  can  make  a 
crime  of  it  in  the  moral  judgment,  in  the  judicial  determination.  In  Bentenct 
and  measure  of  punishment,  at  least,  if  not  in  fonnal  decision  and  judgment,  no 
man  can  make  a  crime  of  it. 

We  are  treated  to  the  most  extraordinary  view  on  the  subject  of  violatioi 
what  is  called  an  unconstitutional  law.  Why,  nobody  ever  violates  an  uncoa- 
stitutional  law,  because  there  never  is  any  such  obstacle  to  a  man's  action,  free- 
dom, duty,  right,  as  an  unconstitutional  law.  The  question  is  whether  he 
violates  law,  not  whether  he  violates  a  written  paper  published  in  a  statote-book. 
but  whether  he  violates  law ;  and  the  firat  lessons  under  a  written  Gonatitutioii 
are  and  must  be  that  a  law  unconstitutional  is  no  law  at  all.  The  learned  man- 
ager, Mr.  Bontwell,  speaks  of  a  law  being,  possibly,  he  says,  capable  of  being 
annulled  by  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Why,  the  Supreme  Coun 
never  annuls  a  law.  There  is  not  any  difference  in  the  binding  force  of  the  law 
after  the  Supreme  Court  has  annulled  it,  as  he  calls  it,  from  what  tha«  was 
before.  The  Supreme  Court  has  no  political  function ;  it  has  no  authority  o: 
vnW  or  power  to  annul  a  law.  It  has  the  faculty  of  judgment,  to  discern  wba: 
the  law  is,  and  what  it  always  has  been,  and  so  to  declare  it. 

Apply  it  to  an  indictment  under  this  very  statute,  and  supposing  the  law  i? 
unconstitutional,  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  what  is  the  result  1  Is  the  man 
to  be  punished  because  he  has  violated  the  law,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  no: 
as  yet  declared  it  unconstitutional  ?  No ;  he  comes  into  court  and  says,  '*  1 
have  violated  no  law."  The  statute  is  read  ;  the  Constitution  is  i*ead ;  and  tlie 
judge  says,  "  You  have  violated  no  law."  That  i^  the  end  of  the  matter;  and 
he  does  not  want  to  appeal  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  the  measure  of  pan- 
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iBbment,  or  to  the  mercy  of  the  Execative  in  the  matter  of  pardon.  He  has 
done  what  was  right,  and  he  needs  to  make  no  apology  to  Congress  or  anybody^ 
else,  and  Congress,  in  so  far  as  it  has  not  protected  the  pnblic  servant,  rather 
owes  an  apology  to  him.  I  shall  consider  this  matter  more  fully  hereafter  ;  and 
now  look  at  it  only  in  the  view  of  fixing  such  reduced  and  necessaiily  reduced 
of^timate  of  the  criminality  imputed  as  makes  it  impossible  that  this  should  beau 
impeachable  offence. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  duty  of  the  people  to  obey  and  of  officers  to 
execute- nnconstitutional  laws.  I  claim  for  the  President  no  greater  right  in 
respect  to  a  law  that  operates  upon  him  in  his  public  duty,  and  upon  him  exclu- 
sively, to  raise  a  question  under  the  Constitution  to  determine  what  his  right 
and  what  his  duty  is,  than  I  claim  for  every  citizen  in  his  private  capacity  when 
a  law  infringes  upon  his  constitutional  and  civil  and  personal  rights ;  for  to  say 
that  Congress  has  no  right  to  pass  unconstitutional  laws  and  yet  that  everybody 
id  to  obey  them  just  as  if  they  were  constitutional  and  to  be  punished  for  break- 
ing them  just  as  if  they  were  constitutional,  and  to  be  prevented  from  raising 
the  question  whether  they  are  constitutional  by  penal  inflictions  that  are  to  fall 
upon  them  whether  they  succeed  in  proving  them  unconstitutional  or  not,  is,  of 
course,  trampling  the  Constitution  and  its  defence  of  those  who  obey  it  in  the 
dast.  Who  will  obey  the  Constitution  as  against  an  act  of  Congress  that  invades 
it,  if  the  act  of  Congress  with  the  sword  of  its  justice  can  cut  off  his  head  and 
tb^  Constitution  has  no  power  to  save  him,  and  nothing  but  debate  hereafter 
as  to  whether  he  was  properly  punished  or  not  ?  The  gentlemen  neglect  the 
first,  the  necessary  conditions  of  all  constitutional  government,  when  they  press 
npon  us  arguments  of  this  nature. 

But  again,  the  form  alleged  of  infraction  of  this  law,  whether  it  was  constitu- 
tional or  unconstitutional,  is  not  such  as  to  bring  any  person  within  any  impu- 
tation, I  will  not  say  of  formal  infraction  of  the  law,  but  of  any  violent,  wilful 
nee  and  extent  of  resistance  to  or  contempt  of  the  law.     Nothing  was  done  what- 
ever but  to  issue  a  paper  and  have  it  delivered,  which  puts  the  posture  of  the 
thing  in  this  condition  and  nothing  else :  the  Constitution,  we  will  suppose,  says 
that  the  President  has  a  right  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War;  the  act  of  Con- 
gresB  says  the  President  shall  not  remove  the  Secretary  of  War ;  the  President 
says,  **  I  will  issue  an  official  order  which  will  raise  the  same  question  between 
my  conduct  and  the  statute  that  the  statute  raises  between  itself  and  the  Con- 
stitution.*'    As  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  and  never  should  be  a  reference  of  a 
law  abstractly  to  the  revision  and  determination  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  of  any 
other  court,  which  would  be  making  it  a  council  of  revision  and  of  superior  and 
paramount  political  and  legislative  authority,  so  when  the  Constitution  and  a  law 
are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  at  variance  and  inconsistent,  everybody  upon  whose 
right  this  inconsistency  intrudes  has  a  right  under  the  usual  ethical  conditions 
of  conduct  of  good  citizenship  to  put  himself  in  a  position  to  act  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  not  under  the  law.     And  thus  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  it  is  all  on  paper  thus  far — ^the  Constitution  is  on  paper,  the  law  is  on  paper — 
issues  an  order  on  paper  which  is  but  an  assertion  of  the  Constitution  and  a 
denial  of  the  law,  and  that  paper  has  legal  validity  if  the  Constitution  sustains 
it,  and  is  legally  invalid  and  ineffectual,  a  mere  imhelle  telum,  if  the  law  pro- 
hibits it  and  the  law  is  conformed  to  the  Constitution.     Therefore  it  appears  that 
nothing  was  done  but  the  mere  course  and  process  of  the  exercise  of  right  claimed 
under  the  Constitution  without  force,  without  violence,  and  making  nothing  but 
the  attitude,  the  assertion  which,  if  unquestioned,  might  raise  the  point  for  judicial 
determination. 

Now,  senators,  you  are  not,  you  cannot  be  unfamiliar  with  the  principle  of 
our  criminal  law,  the  good  sense,  the  common  justice  of  which,  although  it  some- 
times is  pushed  to  extremes,  approves  itself  to  every  honef!t  mind,  that  criminal 
punishments,  under  any  form  of  statute  definitions  of  crime,  shall  never  be  made 
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to  operate  upon  acts  even  of  force  and  violation  that  are  or  honestly  may  be 
believed  to  be  done  under  a  claim  of  right.  It  is  for  this  parpose  that  tbr 
animus,  the  intent,  the  animus  Jurandi  in  case  of  larceny,  the  malice  prepense  in 
a  case  of  murder,  the  intent  necessary  in  every  crime,  is  made  the  very  snbfttsnee 
of  the  crime,  and  nothing  is  felt  to  be  more  oppressive,  and  nothing  has  few^r 
precedents  in  the  history  of  our  legislation  or  of  our  judicial  decisions,  thanasr 
attempt  to  coerce  the  assertion  of  peaceable  and  civil  claims  of  right  by  penal 
enactments.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  our  communities  and  our  law-giveiB  hare 
ali^ays  frowned  upon  any  attempt  to  coerce  the  right  of  appeal  under  anr 
restrictions  or  any  penalties  of  costs  of  a  character  oppressive.  Civil  rights  are 
rights  valuable  and  practical  just  according  as  people  can  avail  themselves  of 
them,  they  keeping  the  peace ;  and  the  moment  you  put  the  coercion  of  punish- 
ment upon  the  assertion  of  a  right,  a  claimed  right,  in  a  manner  not  violatico: 
the  peace  and  not  touching  the  public  safety,  you  infringe  one  of  the  necessair 
liberties  of  every  citizen. 

Although  I  confess  that  I  feel  great  reluctance,  and  it  is  contrary  to  my  ovn 
taste  and  judgment  very  much  to  mingle  whafc  is  but  a  low  level  of  illustratioo 
and  argument  with  so  grave  and  general  a  subject  as  determining  the  dimen- 
sions and  qualities  of  an  impeachable  offence,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  day  after 
day  it  is  pressed  upon  you  that  a  formal  violation  of  a  statute,  although  made 
under  the  claim  of  a  constitutional  right  and  duty  honestly  ielt  and 
possessed  by  the  President,  is  nevertheless  a  ground  of  impeachment,  not 
to  be  impeded  or  prevented  by  any  of  these  considerations;  and  hence  I 
am  induced  to  ask  your  attention  to  what  is  but  an  illustration  of  the  genenl 
principle,  that  penal  laws  shall  not  be  enforced  in  regard  to  an  intent  which  it 
governed  by  a  claim  of  right.  And  this  singular  case  occurred  :  a  poaeher  who 
had  set  his  wires  within  the  domain  of  a  lord  of  the  manoir  had  caught  a 

Sheasant  in  his  wires  ;  the  gamekeeper  took  possession  of  the  wires  and  of  the 
ead  pheasant,  and  then  the  poacher  approaches  him  by  thi*eat8  of  violence, 
which  would  amount  to  robbery,  not  larceny,  takes  from  him  the  wires  and 
the  dead  pheasant,  and  the  poacher  situated  in  that  way  on  other's  dominions, 
and  thus  putting  himself  in  a  condition  where  the  humanity  of  the  law  can 
hardly  reach  and  protect  him,  is  brought  into  question  and  tried  for  robbcij: 
and  Vaughan,  Baron,  says  : 

If  the  prisoner  demanded  the  wires  under  the  honest  impression  that  he  hod  a  rijE^ht  tc 
them,  though  he  miffht  be  liable  to  a  trespass  in  setting  them,  it  would  not  be  a  robberr 
The  gamekeeper  had  a  right  to  take  them,  and  when  so  taken  thoj  never  could  have  be^ 
recovered  from  him  by  the  prisoner;  yet,  still,  if  the  prisoner  acted  under  the  hoDe>t 
belief  that  the  property  in  them  continued  in  himself,  I  think  it  is  not  a  robbery.  If,  ho^r- 
ever,  he  used  it  merely  as  a  pretense,  it  would  be  robbery.  The  question  for  the  jaty  is, 
whether  the  prisoner  did  honestly  believe  he  had  a  property  in  the  snares  and  pheasant  or 
not    ( 1  Russell  on  Crimes,  872. ) 

Thus  does  the  criminal  law  of  a  free  people  distinguish  between  technical  and 
actual  fault ;  and  what  mean  the  guarantees  of  the  Oonstitution,  and  what  mean 
the  principles  and  the  habits  of  English  liberty,  that  will  not  allow  anybody 
enjoying  those  liberties  to  be  drawn  into  question  criminally  upon  any  technical 
or  formal  view  of  the  law  to  be  administered  by  hide-bound  authority  or  judges 
established  and  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  crime ;  what  mean  those  funda- 
mental provisions  of  our  liberty,  that  no  man  shall  be  put  on  trial  on  an  accu- 
sation  of  crime,  though  formally  committed,  unless  the  grand  jury  shall  choose 
to  bring  him  under  inculpation,  and  that  when  thus  brought  under  inculpation, 
he  shall  not  be  condemned  by  any  judge  or  magistrate,  but  the  warm  and  liv- 
ing condemnation  of  his  peers  shall  be  added  to  the  judicial  determination,  or 
he  shall  go  free  ?  Surely  we  have  not  forgotten  our  rights  and  our  liberties,  aad 
upon  what  they  rest,  that  we  should  bring  a  President  of  the  United  State? 
under  a  formal  apparatus  of  iron  operation,  that  by  necessity,  if  you  set  it 
agoing,  shall,  without  crime,  without  fault,  without  turpitude,  without  moral 
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Fault  even  of  yiolating  a  statute  .that  be  believed  to  be  a  statute  binding  upon 
him,  bring  about  this  monstrous  conclusion — ^I  do  not  mean  in  any  condemna-. 
tion  of  it»  but  monstrous  in  its  dimensions — of  depriviog  him  of  his  office  and 
the  people  of  the  country  of  an  executive  head. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  an  intermission  of  fifteen  minutes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Ghiet 
Jastice  resumed  the  chair  and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  £vARTS.  I  am  quite  amazed,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  learned  managers  are  disposed  to  bear  down  upon  people  that. 
obey  the  Constitution  to  the  neglect  or  avoidance  of  a  law.  It  is  the  commonest 
daty  of  the  profession  to  advise,  it  is  the  commonest  duty  of  the  profession  to 
maintain  and  defend  the  violation  of  a  law  in  obedience  to  the  Constitution ;  and 
in  the  case  of  an  officer  whose  duty  is  ministerial,  whose  whole  obligation  in  his 
official  capacity  is  to  execute  or  to  give  free  course  to  a  Jaw,  even  when  the  law 
does  not  bear  at  all  upon  him  or  his  rights,  the  officer  may  appeal  to  the  courts 
if  he  acts  in  good  faith  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  public  service,  and  with  a;  view 
of  ascertaining  by  the  ultimate  tribunal  in  season  to  prevent  public  mischiefs, 
"whether  the  Constitution  or  the  law  is  to  be  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  and  whether 
they  be  at  variance. 

Let  me  ask  your  attention  to  a  case  in  Selden's  Reports  in  the  New  York  court 
of  appeals,  (3  Selden,  page  9,)  the  case  of  Newell,  the  auditor  of  the  canal 
department,  in  error,  against  the  people.     The  constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
York  contains  provisions  restrictive  upon  the  capacity  or  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  incur  public  debt     The  legislature,  deeming  it,  however,  within  its  right 
to  raise  money  for  the  completion  of  the  canals  upon  a  pledge  of  the  canals  and 
their  revenues,  not  including  what  may  be  called  the  personal  obligation  of  the 
State,  a  dry  mortgage  as  it  were,  not  involving  debt,  but  only  carrying  the 
pledge,  undertook  to  and  did  raise  a  loan  of  $6,000,000.    Mr.  Newell,  the  canal 
auditor,  when  a  drai^  was  drawn  upon  him  in  his  official  capacity,  which  it  became 
him  as  a  ministerial  officer,  obedient  to  the  law,  to  honor  and  proceed  upon, 
refused  it  honor,  and  raised  the  question  whether  this  act  was  constitutional. 
Well,  now,  he  ought  to  have  been  impeached !   He  ought  to  have  had  the  senate 
and  /the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York  convened  on  him  and  been  removed  from 
office !     The  idea  of  a  canal  auditor  setting  himself  up  against  what  the  learned 
manager  calls  law !     He  set  hiniself  up  in  favor  of  law  and  against  its  contra- 
vention, and  the  question  was  carried  through  the  supreme  court  of  that  State, 
and  the  supreme  court  of  that  State  deoided  that  the  law  was  constitutional,  but 
upon  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals  that  court  held  it  unconstitutional,  and 
the  $6,000,000  loan  was  rolled  away  as  a  scroll,  needing  to  be  fortified  by  an 
indemnifying  proceeding  amending  the  constitution  and  extending  its  provisions. 
Now,  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  has 
taken  an  oath  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  reference  to  a  law  that  is  made  over  his  head  and  on  his  right,  and 
over  and  on  nothing  else  in  this  nation,  cannot  appeal  to  the  Constitution  ?    And 
when  he  does  make  the  appeal  is  the  Constitution  to  answer  him,  through 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  "  We  admit,  for  argument,  that  the  law  is  uncon- 
stitutional ;  we  admit  it  operates  on  you  and  your  trust*right,  and  nothing  else ; 
we  admit  that  you  were  going  to  raise  the  constitutional  question,  and  yet  the 
process  of  impeachment  is  the  peril  under  which  you  do  tnat,  and  its  axe  is  to 
cut  off  your  head  for  questioning  an  unconstitutional  law  that  operates  upon  your 
right  and  contravenes  that  Constitution  which  you  have  sworn  to  protect  and 
defend  in  every  department  of  the  government,  on  and  for  the  legislature,  on  and 
for  the  judiciary,  on  and  for  the  people,  on  and  for  the  executive  power  ?"  How 
will  our  learned  managers  dispose  of  this  case  of  Newell,  the  auditor^  against 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York — a  worthy,  an  upright,  a  useful,  a  pros* 
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peroQs  assertion  in  the  common  interest  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  con- 
stitution, of  a  dnty  to  the  people  ? 

And  are  we  sncn  bad  citizens  when  we  advise  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  may  be  upheld,  and  that  anybody,  without  a  breach  of  the  peaee 
and  in  an  honest  purpose,  may  make  a  case  that  the  instance  may  be  given 
whereby  the  judgment  of  the  court  may  be  had  and  the  Constitution  saved  ftoa 
violation  ?  Not  long  since  the  State  of  New  York  passed  a  law  levying  a  tai 
on  brokerage  sales  in  the  city  of  New  York  of  a  half  or  three-fourths  per  oest. 
on  all  goods  that  should  be  sold  by  brokers,  seeking  to  raise  for  the  -revemt 
purposes  of  the  State  of  New  York  about  ten  million  dollars  on  the  brokcD' 
sales  of  merchandise,  which  sales  distribute  through  the  operations  of  tliax 
emporium  the  commerce  of  the  whole  country  for  consumption  through  all  tl^ 
States  in  the  Union.  Your  sugar,  your  tea,  your  coffee  that  you  consome  ia 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  to  be  made  to  pay  a  tax  in  the  city  of  Nev 
York  to  support  the  State  of  New  York  in  its  government  by  that  tax ;  and 
they  made  it  penal  for  any  broker  to  sell  without  giving  a  bond  and  paying  the 
tax.  Was  it  very  wicked  for  me,  when  all  the  brokers  were  in  this  distreas,  to 
advise  them  that  the  shortest  way  to  settle  that  matter  was  not  to  give  Uie  bond; 
and  when  one  of  them,  one  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  the  city,  wk 
indicted  by  the  grand  jury  for  selling  coffee  yrithout  giving  a  bond,  and  it  came 
before  the  courts,  instead  of  having,  as  I  supposed  when  I  gave  my  advice,  to 
come  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  vindicate  the  Gonstita- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  succeed  in  the  conit  of 
appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York  itself,  that  court  holding  that  the  law  va? 
unconstitutional,  and  the  indictment  failed.  Was  I  a  bad  citizen  for  saving  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  against  these  infractions  of  law  ?  Waa  the 
defendant  in  the  indictments  a  bad  citizen  for  undertaking  to  obey  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  ?  Where  are  your  constitutional  decisions— McCnl- 
loch  vs,  Maryland ;  Brown  vs.  Maryland ;  the  bank-tax  cases — ^all  these  instances 
by  which  a  constitution  is  arrayed  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  which  it 
secures  ?  It  is  always  by  instances,  it  is  always  by  acts ;  and  the  only  ethicsl 
condition  is  that  it  shall  be  done  without  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  in  good  faith. 

How  is  it  with  people  in  office  that  violate,  sometimes,  the  law  ?  Is  it  tnie 
that  they  must  necessarily  be  punished  for  it  ?  Mr.  Lincoln,  before  the  "  inva- 
sion^' or  ''insurrection''  broke  out,  had  raised  the  case  of  the  Constitution  for 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus,  undertook  to  arrest  a  mischief  that  wad 
going  on  at  Key  West,  where,  through  the  forms  of  peace,  an  attack  was  made 
upon  the  government  fort  there  through  the  habeas  corpus.  An  excellent  wtj 
to  take  a  fort!  I  do  not  know  whether  the  honorable  manager,  [Mr.  Butler,} 
who  is  so  good  a  lawyer,  tried  that  in  all  his  military  experience  or  not,  [laagb- 
ter;]  but  the  habeas  corpus  was  resorted  to  down  in  Florida  to  empty  that  fort 
of  all  its  soldiers,  and  was  succeeding  admirably.  A  judge  issued  the  ila^M# 
corpus ;  the  soldier  was  brought  out,  and  then  he  was  free ;  and  so  the  fort 
would  have  been  taken  by  habeas  corpus.  President  Lincoln  suspended  the 
habeas  corpus,  violating  the  law,  violating  the  Constitution.  Should  he  have 
been  impeached  ?  Is  it  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  impeached  1  What  did 
he  do  1  He  suspended  it  by  proclamation  of  the  10th  of  May,  1861,  to  be  found 
in  volume  twelve  Statutes  at  Large,  page  1260  ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
session  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  legality  of  the  measures  was  questioned, 
and  said  they  were  ventured  upon  under  a  public  necessity,  and  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  Congress  whether  there  should  be  legislation  or  not.  That  id 
found  on  pages  12  and  13  of  the  Senate  Journal,  first  session  thirty-seventb 
Congress,  1861. 

There  were  various  other  acts  of  this  great,  heroic,  good  President— the  arrest 
of  the  members  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  never  justified  by  any  lawbr 
any  constitution  that  I  know  of,  but  wholly  justified  by  duty  to  the  country. 
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A^nd.  it  so  happens,  what  every  statesman  knows  as  the  experience  of  govem- 
ment,  that  public  action  is  to  be  jadged  by  public  men  and  public  officers  as  pri- 
-va^te  actions  are  to  be  judged  by  private  men,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  act, 
-whether  it  shall  be  impeached  or  whether  it  shall  be  indemnified. 

I  do  not  seek  this  argument  as  going  farther  than  to  meet  the  necessity  which 
X  understand  these  learned  managers  put  forth  that  an  infraction  of  a  statute 
TRnst  carry  out  of  office  any  President  of  the  United  States  who  is  so  guilty. 
TVliy,  the  very  next  statute  in  the  book  before  me,  after  the  civil-office- tenure 
act,  on  page  232  of  the  volume,  is  an  act  to  declare  valid  and  conclusive  certain 
proclamations  of  the  President  and  acts  done  in  pursuance  thereof,  or  of  his 
orders,  for  the  suppression  of  the  late  rebellion  against  the  United  States.    The 
military  commissions  had  been  declared  invalid  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  we 
have  an  act  of  indemnity  covering  a  multitude  of  formal,  technical  sins  by 
indemnity  and  protection  to  have  the  same  effect  as  if  the  law  had  been  passed 
before  they  were  performed.     So,  therefore,  this  dry,  dead  interpretation  of  law 
and  duty  by  which  act,  act,  act,  unqualified,  unscrutinized,  nnweighed,  unmeas- 
ured, is  to  form  the  basis  of  necessary  action  of  the  guillotine  of  impeachment, 
disappears  wholly  under  the  clear,  bright,  and  honest  light  which  true  states- 
manship sheds  upon  the  subject. 

I  may  as  conveniently  at  this  point  of  the  argument  as  at  any  other  pay  some 
attention  to  the  astronomical  punishment  which  the  {earned  and  honorable 
inanager,  Mr.  Boutwell,  thinks  should  be  applied  to  this  novel  case  of  impeach- 
ment of  the  President.  Cicero  I  think  it  is  who  says  that  a  lawyer  should 
know  everything,  for  sooner  or  later  there  is  no  fact  in  history,  in  science,  or  of 
human  knowledge  that  will  not  come  into  play  in  his  arguments.  Painfully 
sensible  of  my  ignorance,  being  devoted  to  a  profession  which  ^*  sharpens  and 
does  not  enlarge  the  mind,"  [laughter  J  I  yet  can  admire  without  envy  the 
superior  knowledge  evinced  by  the  honorable  manager.  Indeed,  upon  my  soul, 
I  believe  he  is  aware  of  an  astronomical  fact  which  many  professors  of  that 
science  are  wholly  ignorant  of.  But  nevertheless,  while  some  of  his  honorable 
colleagues  were  paying  attention  to  an  unoccupied  and  unappropriated  island  on 
tbe  surface  of  the  seas,  Mr.  Manager  Boutwell,  more  ambitious,  had  discovered 
an  untenanted  and  unappropriated  region  in  the  skies,  reserved,  he  would'  have 
as  think,  in  the  final  councils  of  the  Almighty,  as  the  place  of  punishment  for  con- 
victed and  deposed  American  Presidents.    [Laughter.] 

At  first  I  thought  that  his  mind  had  become  so  "  enlarged  "  that  it  was  not 
"  sharp"  enough  to  discover  the  Constitution  had  limited  the  punishment ;  but  on 
reflection  I  saw  that  he  was  as  legal  and  logical  as  he  was  ambitious  and  astronomi- 
cal, [laugh t'^T,]  for  the  Constitution  has  said  ''removal  from  office,"  and  has  put  no 
limit  to  the  dis|j^nceof  the  removal,  [laughter,]  so  that  it  may  be,without  shedding 
a  drop  of  his  blood,  or  taking  a  penny  of  his  property,  or  confining  his  limbs,  instant 
removal  from  office  and  transportation  to  the  skies.  [Laughter.]  Truly,  this  is  a 
great  undertaking ;  and  if  the  learned  manager  can  only  get  over  the  obstacles  of 
the  laws  of  nature  the  Constitution  will  not  stand  in  his  way.  He  can  contrive  no 
method  but  that  of  a  convulsion  of  the  earth  that  shall  project  the  deposed  Pres- 
ident to  this  infinitely  distant  space ;  but  a  shock  of  nature  of  so  vast  an  energy 
and  for  so  great  a  result  on  him  might  unsettle  even  the  footing  of  the  firm  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  We  certainly  need  not  resort  to  so  perilous  a  method  as  that. 
How  shall  we  accomplish  it  ?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  nobody  knows  where 
that  space  is  but  the  learned  manager  himself,  and  he  is  the  necessary  deputy 
to  execute  the  judgment  of  the  court.     [Laughter.] 

Let  it  then  be  provided  that  in  case  of  your  sentence  of  deposition  and  removal 
from  office  the  honorable  and  astronomical  manager  shall  take  into  his  own  hands 
the  execution  of  the  sentence.  With  the  President  made  fast  to  his  broad  and 
strong  shoulders,  and,  having  already  essayed  the  flight  by  imagination,  better 
prepared  than  anybody  else  to  execute  it  in  form,  taking  the  advantage  of  lad- 
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ders  as  far  as  ladders  will  go  to  the  top  of  this  great  Capitol,  and  spurniiig  then 
with  his  foot  the  crest  of  Liberty,  let  him  set  out  upon  his  flight,  [laiighter.] 
while  the  two  houses  of  Congress  and  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall 
shout  "  Sic  itur  ad  <ulra'-      [Laughter.] 

But  here  a  distressing  doubt  strikes  me ;  how  will  the  manager  get  back  1 
[fjaughter.]  He  will  have  got  far  beyond  the  reach  of  gravitation  to  restore 
him,  and  so  ambitious  a  wing  as  his  could  never  stoop  to  a  downward  flight. 
Indeed,  as  he  passes  through  the  constellations,  that  famous  question,  of  Carljle 
by  which  he  derides  the  littleness  of  human  affairs  upon  the  scale  of  tbe  meas- 
ure of  the  heavens,  "  What  thinks  Boeotes  as  he  drives  his  dogs  up  the  zenith 
in  their  race  of  sidereal  fire  V  will  force  itself  on  his  notice.  What,  indeed, 
would  Boeotes  think  of  this  new  constellation  ?     [Laughter.] 

Besides,  reaching  this  space,  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  even  **  to  sead 
for  persons  and  papers,"  [laughter,]  how  shall  he  return,  and  how  decide  in  the 
contest,  there  become  personal  and  perpetual,  the  straggle  of  strength  between 
him  and  the  President  ?  [Laughter.]  In  this  new  revolution,  thus  established 
forever,  who  shall  decide  which  is  the  sun  and  which  is  tbe  moon  ?  ^Vho 
determine  the  only  scientific  test  which  reflects  the  hardest  upon  the  odher  \ 
[Laughter.] 

If  I  have  been  successful  at  all  in  determining  the  general  latitude  of  the 
imputed  offence  as  not  bringing  it,  under  the  circumstances  which  this  evidence 
attaches  to  it,  to  the  quality  and  grade  of  impeachable  offences,  I  may  now  be 
prepared,  and  I  hope  with  some  commendable  brevity,  to  notice  what  I  yet 
regard  as  important  to  the  course  of  my  argument,  and  what  I  assigned  as  t-he 
second  topic  of  it,  to  show  that  all  else  is  political ;  but  I  wish  to  draw  jonr 
attention  also  to  what  I  think  is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  a  matter  of  great 
concern  and  influence  for  all  statesmen,  and  for  all  lovers  of  the  Constitation 
and  of  the  country — to  the  particular  circumstances  under  which  the  two  depart- 
ments of  the  government  now  brought  in  controversy  arc  placed.  I  speak  not 
of  persons,  but  of  the  actual  constitutional  possession  of  the  two  departmeats. 

The  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  view  of  the  iramers  of 
the  Constitution,  and  in  the  experience  of  our  national  history,  and  in  the 
esteem  of  the  people,  and  in  the  ambition  of  all  who  aspire  to  that  great  pla<% 
by  worthy  means,  is  an  office  of  great  trust  and  power.     It  has  great  powers. 
They  are  not  monarchical  or  tending  to  monarchy,  because  the  tenure  of  the 
office,  its  source  of  original  commission,  and  its  return  of  the  trust  to  those  who 
control  it,  and  its  amenability  under  the  Constitution  to  this  process  of  impeacb- 
ment  and  the  authority  of  Congress,  save  it  from  being  at  all  dangerous  to  tbe 
liberties  of  the  nation.    Yet  it  is,  and  is  intended  to  be,  an  office  of  great  iLuthor- 
ity,  and  the  Constitution  in  its  co-ordinate  department  cannot  be  sustained 
without  maintaining  all  the  authority  that  the  Constitution  has  intended  for 
this  executive  office.    But  it  depends  for  its  place  in  the  Constitution  upon  tbe 
fact,  the  practical  fact,  that  its  authority  is  committed  by  the  suffrage  of  tbe 
people,  and  that  when  this  authority  is  exerted  it  is  not  by  individual  purpose 
or  will,  or  upon  the  mere  strength  which  a  single  individual  can  oppose  to  tbe 
collective  power  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.    It  is  because  and  bh 
the  people,  who  by  their  suffrage  have  raised  the  President  to  his  place,  are 
behind  him,  holding  up  his  hands,  speaking  with  his  voice,  sustaining  him  in 
his  high  duties,  that  the  President  has  the  place  and  can  maintain  it  under  the 
Constitution. 

This  great  power  is  safe  then  to  the  people  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  and 
it  is  safe  to  the  President  because  the  people  are  behind  him  and  have  juat  exhib- 
ited their  confidence  by  the  suffrage  that  has  promoted  him.  When,  however, 
alas,  our  Constitution  comes  to  this  trial  that  one  is  lifted  to  the  presidential 
office  who  has  not  received  the  suffrage  of  the  people  for  that  office,  then  at  once 
discord,  dislocation,  deficiency,  difficulty  show  themselves ;  then  at  once  the  great 
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[>o*wer8  of  the  office  which  were  consonant  with  a  free  constitution  and  with  the 
supremacy  of  popular  will,  hy  the  fact  that  for  a  brief  term  the  breath  of  life  of 
:lie  continuing  favor  of  the  people  gave  them  efficacy  and  strength,  find  no  sup- 
port in  fact.  Then  it  is  that  in  the  criticisms  of  the  press,  in  the  estimates  of  public 
nfiew,  in  the  views  of  the  people,  these  great  powers,  strictly  in  trust  and  within 
tbe  Constitution,  seem  to  be  despotic  and  personal.  And  then,  if  we  will  give 
due  force  to  another  difficulty  that  our  system  of  vicious  politics  has  introduced, 
n.ncl  that  is  that  in  the  nomination  for  the  two  offices,  selecting  always  the  true 
leader  of  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  time  for  the  place  of  President,  we  look 
about  for  a  candidate  fdr  the  Vice-Presidency  to  attract  minority  and  to  assuage 
difierences,  and  to  bring  in  inconsistent  support,  and  make  him  different  from 
tlie  Pre&ident  in  political  position  and  in  general  circumstances  for  popular  sup- 
port, and  couple  with  the  fact  that  I  have  spoken  of  in  the  Constitution,  and 
which  belongs  to  it,  this  vice  in  our  politics,  then  when  the  Vice-President 
becomes  President  of  the  United  States,  not  only  is  he  in  the  attitude  of  not 
having  the  popular  support  for  the  great  powers  of  the  Constitution,  but  he  is 
in  the  condition  of  not  having  the  party  support  for  the  fidelity  and  maintenance 
of  his  authority  that  are  necessary.  Then,  adhering  to  his  original  opinions,  to 
the  very  opinions  and  political  attitude  which  form  the  argument  for  placing 
him  in  the  second  place  of  authority,  he  is  denounced  as  a  traitor  to  his  party, 
and  is  watched  and  criticised  by  all  the  leaders  of  that  party. 

I  speak  not  particularly  in  reference  to  the  present  presidential  term  and  its 
incunibent,  and  the  actual  condition  of  politics  here ;  I  speak  of  the  very  nature 
of  the  case.    All  the  public  men,  all  the  ambitious  men,  nay,  all  the  men  inter- 
ested in  the  public  service,  in  carrying  on  the  government  for  the  purposes  and 
-with  the  views,  in  the  interest  of  duty,  of  the  party,  have  made  their  connec- 
tions, and  formed  their  view^s,  established  their  relations  with  the  President  who  has 
disappeared.     They  then  are  not  in  the  attitude  of  support,  personal  or  politi- 
cal, that  may  properly  be  maintained  among  the  leaders  of  a  party,  and  that  is 
implied  in  the  fact  that  an  election  has  taken  place  by  the  joint  efforts,  crown- 
ing in  the  final  result  the  President  of  the  selection  of  the  people.     Then  it  is 
that  high  words  are  interchanged.     Then  it  is  that  ambitious  men,  who  had 
framed  their  purposes,  both  for  the  present  and  for  the  future,  upon  the  footing 
of  the  presidential  predomination  that  had  been  secured  by  the  election,  find 
these  plians  dislocated  and  disturbed ;  and  then  it  is  that  if  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence and  the  personal  qualities  of  pacification  and  of  accommodation  and  of 
attraction  are  wanting  upon  the  one  side  and  the  other,  terrible  evils  threaten 
the  conduct  of  the  government  and  the  peace  of  the  stAte.     It  was  thus,  as  we  ' 
all  know  by  looking  back  to  the  experience  of  the  whig  party,  that  difierences^ 
even  in  times  of  peace  and  of  quiet,  had  been  urged  so  far  in  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Tyler,  that  an  impeachment  was  moved  against  him  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  had  more  than  one  hundred  supporters ;  and  yet  when  it  was 
all  over,  nobody,  1  think,  could  have  dreamed  that  there  was  anything  in  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Tyler,  in  the  matter  complained  of,  that  was  just  ground  for 
impeachment.     So,  too,  in  great  part  during  the  incumbency  of  Mr.  Fillmore, 
elevated  to  the  presidency,  his  action  and  his  course,  tempered  and  moderated 
as  it  was  by  some  of  the  personal  qualities  that  I  have  stated,  was  yet  carried 
on  in  resistance  to  the  leading  ideas  of  the  party  that  had  raised  him  to  power. 
Then  the  opposition,  seizing  upon  this  opportunity,  encourage  the  contro- 
versy, urge  on  the  quarrel,  but  do  not  espouse  it,  and  thus  it  ends  in  the  Presi- 
dent being  left  without  the  Buppoi*t  of  the  currents  of  authority  that  underlie 
and  vivify  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — the  favor  of  the  people;  and 
so  when  this  unfortunate,  this  irregular  condition  of  the  executive  office  concurs 
with  times  of  great  national  juncture,  of  great  and  serious  oppression  and  diffi- 
culty of  public  affairs,  then  at  once  you  have  at  work  the  special,  the  peculiar, 
the  irregular  operation  of  forces  that  expose  the  Constitution,  left  unprotected 
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and  undefended  with  the  full  measure  of  support  that  every  department  of  tlte 
government  should  have  to  resist  the  other,  pressing  on  to  dangers  and  to  diS- 
culties  that  may  shake  and  hring  down  the  pillars  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

I  suggest  this  to  you  as  wise  men,  to  understand  how  out  of  circumstances 
for  which  no  man  is  responsible,  attributable  t«  the  working  of  the  rSonstitutioL 
itself,  in  this  effort  to  provide  a  successor,  and  to  the  inattention  paid  to  it  in  tlit 
Buffii'ages  of  the  people  and  the  selections  of  the  politicians,  how  there  is  a  weak- 
ness, and  a  special  weakness,  that  the  presidency  is,  as  it  were,  an  undefended 
fort,  and  see  to  it  that  the  invasion  is  not  urged  and  made  successful  by  the 
temptation  thus  presented. 

This  exception,  weakness  of  the  presidency  under  our  Constitution,  is  encoua- 
tered  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  by  an  extraordinary  development  of  party 
strength  in  the  Congress.  There  are  in  the  Constitution  but  three  barrier? 
against  the  will  of  a  majority  of  Congress  within  the  terms  of  their  authoritv. 
One  is  that  it  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  to  expel  a  member  of  either  liou?*: 
another  that  a  two-thirds  vote  is  necessary  to  pass  a  law  over  the  objections  of 
the  President ;  and  another,  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate,  sitting  «as  a 
court  for  the  trial  of  impeachment,  is  requisite  to  a  sentence.  And  now  how 
have  these  two  last  protections  of  the  executive  office  disappeared  from  the  Con- 
stitution in  its  practical  working  by  the  condition  of  parties  that  has  given  to 
one  the  firm  possession  by  a  three-fourths  vote,  I  think  in  both  houses,  of  tbf 
control  of  the  action  of  each  body  of  the  legislature?  Reilect  upon  this.  I  do 
not  touch  upon  the  particular  circumstance  that  the  non-restoration  of  the  south- 
ern States  has  left  your  numbei'S  in  both  houses  of  Congress  than  they  might 
under  other  circumstances  be.  I  do  not  calculate  whether  that  absence  dimin- 
ishes or  increases  the  disproportion  that  there  would  be.  Possibly  their  pres- 
ence might  even  aggravate  the  political  majority  which  is  thus  arrayed  and  thus 
overrides  practically  all  the  calculations  of  the  presidential  protection  through 
the  g^uarantees  of  the  Constitution  ;  for,  what  do  the  two-thirds  provisions  mean  ? 
They  meant  that  in  a  free  country,  where  elections  were  diffused  over  a  vast 
area,  no  congressman  having  a  constituency  of  over  seventy  or  eighty  thon- 
sand  people,  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  there  would  not  be  a  somewhat 
equal  division  of  parties,  or  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  excitements  and  zeal 
of  party  could  carry  all  the  members  of  it  into  any  extravagance.  I  do  not  call 
them  extravagances  in  any  sense  of  reproach ;  I  merely  speak  of  them  as  the 
extreme  measures  that  parties  in  politics,  and  under  whatever  motives,  may  be 
disposed  to  adopt. 

Certainly,  then,  there  is  ground  to  pause  and  consider  before  yon  bring 
to  a  determination  this  great  struggle  between  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the 
government,  this  agitation  and  this  conclusion  in  a  certain  event  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  co-ordination  of  the  Constitution  can  be  preserved.  Attend 
to  these  special  circumstances  and  determine  for  yourselves  whether  under 
these  influences  it  is  best  to  urge  a  contest  which  must  operate  upon  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution,  and  its  future  unattended  by  any  exceptions  (^ 
a  peculiar  nature  that  govern  the  actual  situation.  Ah,  that  is  the  misery  of 
human  affairs,  that  the  stress  comes  and  has  its  consequence  when  the  system  i? 
least  prepared  to  receive  it.  It  is  the  misery  that  disease,  casual,  circumstantial, 
invades  the  frame  when  health  is  depressed  and  the  powers  of  the  constitution 
to  resist  it  are  at  the  lowest  ebb.  It  is  that  the  gale  rises  and  sweeps  the  ship 
to  destruction  when  there  is  no  sea-room  for  it  and  when  it  is  upon  a  lee-shore. 
And  if  concurrent  with  that  danger  to  the  good  ship  her  crew  be  short,  her  helm 
unsettled,  and  disorder  begins  to  prevail,  there  comes  to  be  a  final  struggle  for 
the  maintenance  of  mastery  against  the  elements  and  over  the  only  chances  of 
safety,  how  wretched  is  the  condition  of  that  people  whose  fortunes  are  embarked 
in  that  ship  of  state  ! 

What  other  protection  is  there  for  the  presidential  office  than  these  two-thirds 
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guarantees  of  the  Gonstitution  that  have  disappeared  ?  The  Supreme  Court 
placed  there  to  determine,  among  the  remarkable  provinces  of  its  jurisdiction, 
the  lines  of  separation  and  of  dutj  and  of  power  under  our  Constitution  between 
the  legislature  and  the  President.  Ah!  under  this  evidence,  received  and 
rejected,  the  very  effort  of  the  President  was,  when  the  two-thirds  majorities 
had  urged  the  contest  against  him,  to  raise  a  case  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
decide ;  and  then  the  legislature,  coming  in  by  its  special  condition  of  impeach- 
ment, intercepts  the  effort,  and  brings  his  head  again  within  the  mere  power  of 
Congress,  where  the  two-thirds  rule  is  equally  ineffectual  as  between  the  parties 
to  the  contest. 

This  is  matter  of  grave  import,  of  necessary  consideration,  and  which,  with 
the  people  of  this  country,  with  watchful  foreign  nations,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
history,  will  be  one  of  the  determining  features  of  this  great  controversy;  for 
great  as  is  the  question  in  the  estimate  of  the  managers  or  of  ourselves  or  pf 
the  public  intelligence  of  this  people,  of  how  great  the  power  should  be  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  with  Congi-ess  or  with  the  President,  that  question  sinks 
into  absolute  insignificance  compared  with  the  greater  and  higher  question, 
the  question  that  has  been  in  the  Constitution,  that  has  been  in  the  minds  of 
philosophers,  of  publicists,  and  of  statesmen  since  it  was  founded,  whether  it 
was  in  the  power  of  a  written  constitution  to  draw  lines  of  separation  and  put 
up  buttresses  of  defence  between  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government? 
And  with  that  question  settled  adversely  with  a  determination  that  one  can 
devour,  and  having  the  power,  will  devour  the  other,  then  the  balances  of  the 
American  Constitution  are  lost  and  lost  forever.  Nobody  can  reinstate  in  paper 
what  has  once  been  struck  down  in  fact.  Mankind  are  governed  by  instances, 
not  by  resolutions. 

And  then,  indeed,  there  is  placed  before  the  people  of  this  country  either 
despair  at  the  theory  of  paper  constitutions,  which  have  been  derided  by 
many  foreign  statesmen,  or  else  an  attempt  to  establish  new  balances  of  power 
by  which,  the  poise  of  the  different  departments  being  more  firmly  placed, 
one  can  be  safe  against  the  other.  But  who  can  bo  wiser  than  our  fathers  ? 
Who  can  be  juster  than  they  ?  Who  can  be  more  considerate  or  more  disin- 
terested than  they  ?  And  if  their  descendents  have  not  the  virtue  to  main- 
tain what  they  so  wisely  and  so  nobly  established,  how  can  these  same 
descendents  hope  to  have  the  virtue  and  the  wisdom  to  make  a  better  establish- 
ment for  their  posterity  ? 

Nay,  senators,  I  urge  upon  you  to  consider  whether  you  will  not  recoil  from 
settling  so  tremendous  a  subject  under  so  special,  so  disadvantageous,  so  dis- 
astrous circumstances  as  I  have  portrayed  to  you  in  the  particular  situation 
of  these  branches  of  the  government.  A  stronger  Executive,  with  an  abso- 
lute veto,  with  a  longer  term,  with  more  permanent  possession  and  control  of 
official  patronage,  will  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  this  executive  depart- 
ment, if  the  wise  and  just  and  considerate  measure  of  our  ancestors  shall  |iot 
prove,  in  your  judgment,  sufficient;  or,  if  that  be  distasteful,  if  that  be  unac- 
ceptable, if  that  be  inadmissible,  then  we  must  swing  it  all  over  into  the 
omnipotence  of  Congress,  and  recur  to  the  exploded  experiment  of  the  confed- 
eration, where  Congress  was  executive  and  legislative,  all  in  one. 

There  is  one  other  general  topic,  not  to  be  left  unnoticed  for  the  very  serious 
impression  that  it  brings  upon  the  political  situation  which  forms  the  staple — I 
must  say  it — of  the  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  managers  to  make  out  a  crime, 
a  fault,  a  danger  that  should  enlist  your  action  in  th6  terrible  machinery  of 
impeachment  and  condemnation.  I  mean  the  very  peculiar  political  situation  in 
the  country  itself  and  in  the  administration  of  this  government  over  the  people 
of  the  country,  which  has  been  the  womb  from  which  has  sprung  this  disorder 
and  conflict  between  the  departments  of  the  government.     I  can,  I  think,  be 
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quite  bnef  about  it,  and  certainly  shall  not  infringe  upon  any  of  the  poller  1 
proprieties  of  the  occasion. 

The  suppression  of  an  armed  rebellion  and  the  reduction  of  the  revolted  Stas%; 
to  the  power  of  the  government,  when  the  region  and  the  popnlalioti  embracr*: 
in  the  rebellion  were  so  vast,  and  the  head  to  which  the  revolt  had  come  "K-as  <^ 
great,  and  the  resistance  so  continuous,  left  a  problem  of  as  great  difficoltv  k 
human  affairs  as  was  ever  proposed  to  the  actions  of  any  government.  Th*^ 
work  of  pacification  would  have  been  a  severe  task  for  any  government  after  ^ 
great  a  struggle,  when  so  great  passions  were  enlisted,  when  so  great  -fvomi^ 
had  been  inflicted,  when  so  great  discontents  had  urged  the  controversy,  and  » 
much  bitterness  had  survived  its  formal  settlement ;  but  wonderful  to  say,  with 
his  situation  so  difficult  as  to  surpass  almost  the  powers  of  government  as  exhi- 
bited in  any  former  instance  in  the  history  of  the  world,  there  occurred  a  special 
circumstance  that  by  itself  would  have  tasked  all  the  resources  of  statesmanship 
under  even  a  simple  government.  I  mean  the  emancipation  of  the  slaveR,  whirl. 
had  thrown  4,000,000  of  human  beings,  not  by  the  processes  of  peace,  but  hj 
the  sudden  blow  of  war,  into  the  possession  of  their  freedom,  which  had  changed 
at  once,  against  their  will,  the  relation  of  all  the  rest  of  the  population  to  th€£>r 
men  that  had  been  their  slaves. 

The  process  of  adaptation  of  society  and  of  law  to  so  grave  a  social  cban^ 
as  that,  even  when  accomplished  in  peace,  and  when  not  disturbed  by  the  opera- 
tions of  war  and  by  the  discontents  of  a  suppressed  rebellion,  are  as  much  a> 
any  wisdom'  or  any  courage,  or  any  prosperity  that  is  given  to  government,  can 
expect  to  ride  through  in  safety  and  peace.  When,  then,  these  two  great  political 
facts  concur  and  press  upon  the  government  that  is  responsible  for  their  conduct, 
how  vast,  how  difficult,  how  intractable  and  unmanageable  seems  the  post  are  ! 

But  this  does  not  represent  the  measure  or  even  the  principal  feature  of  the 
difficulty.     When  the  government  whose  arms  have  triumphed  and  suppressed 
resistance  is  itself,  by  the  theory  and  action  of  the  Constitution,  the   govern- 
ment that  by  peaceful  law  is  to  maintain  its  authority,  the  process  is  simple : 
but  under  our  complex  government,  according  to  the  theory  and  the  practice*. 
the  interests  and  the  feelings,  the  restored  Constitution  surrenders  their  domestic 
affairs  at  once  to  the  local  governments  of  the  people  who  have  been  in  rebel- 
lion.   And  then  arises  what  has  formed  the  staple  of  our  politics  for  the  las: 
four  years,  what  has  tried  the  theory,  the  wisdom,  the  courage,  the  patriotism 
of  all.    It  is,  how  far  under  the  Constitution  as  it  stands  the  genersd  govern- 
ment can  exercise  absolute  control  in  the  transition  period  between  war  and 
absolute  restored  peace,  and  how  much  found  to  be  thus  unmanageable  shall  be 
committed  to  changes  of  the  Constitution.     And  when  we  understand  that  the 
great  controversy  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  itself  was  how  far  the 
general  government  should  be  intrusted  with  domestic  concerns,  and  when  the 
final  triumph  and  the  general  features  of  the  Constitution  that  the  people  of  the 
States  were  not  willing,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  to  intrust  the  gen- 
eral government  with  their  domestic  interests,  we  see  at  once  how  wide,  how 
dangerous,  how  difficult  the  arena  of  controversy  of  constitutional  law  and  of 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  was  or  is  constitutional,  and  if  it  be  not  of 
what  changes  shall  be  or  ought  to  be  made  in  the  Constitution  to  meet  the  prac- 
tical situation. 

Then  when  you  add  to  this  that  as  people  divide  on  these  questions,  and  as 
the  practical  forces  on  one  side  and  the  other  are  the  loyal  masses  and  the  rebf  I 
masses,  whoever  divides  firom  his  neighbor,  from  his  associate,  from  his  party 
adherents  in  that  line  of  constitutional  opinion  and  in  that  line  of  governmental 
action,  which  seems  to  press  least  changes  upon  the  Constitution  and  least  coo- 
trol  upon  the  masses  lately  in  rebellion,  ivill  be  suspected  and  charged  and 
named  and  called  an  ally  of  traitors  and  rebels,  you  have  at  once  disclosed  how 
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our  dangeroas  politics  have  been  brought  to  the  head  ia  which  these  names  of 
"traitor"  and  of  •*  rebel,"  which  belong  to  war,  have  been  made  the  current 
phrases  of  political  discussion. 

I  do  not  question  the  rectitude  nor  do  I  question  the  wisdom  of  any  positions 
that  have  been  taken  as  matter  of  argument  or  as  matter  of  faith  or  as  matter 
of  action  in  the  disposition  of  this  peculiar  situation.  I  only  attract  your  atten* 
tion  to  (he  necessities  and  dangers  of  the  situation  itself.  We  were  in  the  con- 
ditioa  in  which  the  question  of  the  surrender  to  the  local  communities  of  theur 
domestic  af&iirs,  which  the  order  of  the  Constitution  had  arranged  for  the 
peaceful  situation,  became  impossible  without  the  gravest  dangers  to  the  state 
botli  in  respect  to  the  public  order  and  in  respect  to  this  changed  condition  of 
the  slave. 

Jn  English  history  the  Commons  were  urged,  after  they  had  rejected  the  king 
from  the  British  constitution  and  found  the  difficulty  of  making  things  work 
smoothly,  9ture  super  antiquas  vias ;  but,  said  Sergeant  Maynard,  "  It  is  not 
the  question  of  standing  upon  the  ancient  ways,  for  we  are  not  on  them."  The 
problem  of  the  Constitution  is,  as  it  was  then,  how  to  ^et  upon  the  ancient  ways 
from  these  paths  that  disorder  and  violence  and  rebellion  had  forced  us  into ; 
and  here  it  was  that  the  exasperations  and  the  exacerbations  of  politics  came  up 
mingling  with  charges  of  infidelity  to  party  and  with  treason,  moral  treason, 
political  treason,  I  suppose,  to  the  state.     How  many  theories  did  we  have  ? 

lu  this  Senate,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  one  very  influential  and  able  and  elo- 
quent senator  was  disposed  to  press  the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence into  being  working  forces  of  our  constituted  liberty,  and  a  sort  of 
pre-constitutional  theory  was  adopted  to  suit  the  logical  and  political  difficulties 
of  the  case.  In  another  House  a  great  leader  was  disposed  to  put  it  upon  the 
trans-constitutional  necessities  that  the  situation  itself  imposed  in  perfect  peace 
aa  in  absolute  and  flagrant  war.  And  thus  it  was  that  minds  trained  in  the  old 
school,  attached  to  the  Constitution,  unable  as  rhetoricians  or  as  reasoners  to 
adopt  these  learned  phrases  and  these  working  theories  of  preconstitutional  or 
tranS'Constitutional  authority  and  obligation,  were  puzzled  among  the  ruins  of 
society  that  the  war  had  produced ;  and  thus,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  find  these 
concurring  dangers  leading  ever  to  an  important  and  necessary  recognition,  by 
whoever  has  to  deal  with  them,  of  the  actual  and  practical  influences  that  they 
have  upon  the  controversy. 

And  now  let  me  urge  here  that  all  this  is  within  the  province  of  politics  ; 
and  a  free  people  are  unworthy  of  their  freedom  and  cannot  maintain  it  if  their 
public  men,  their  chosen  servants,  are  not  able  to  draw  distinctions  between 
legal  and  constitutional  oflence  and  odious  or  even  abominable  politics.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  80.  Idem  sen  tire  de  republicd,  to  agree  in  opinion  concerning  the 
public  interest  is  the  bond  of  one  party,  and  diversity  from  those  opinions  the 
bond  of  the  other ;  and  where  passions  and  struggles  of  force  in  any  form  of 
violence  or  of  impeachment  as  an  engine  of  power  come  into  play,  then  freedom 
has  become  license,  and  then  party  has  become  faction,  and  those  who  do  not 
withhold  their  hand  until  the  ruin  is  accomplished  will  be  subject  to  that  judg- 
ment that  temperance  and  fortitude  and  patience  were  not  the  adequate  qualities 
for  their  conduct  in  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed.  Oh,  why  not 
wise  enough  to  stay  the  pressure  till  adverse  circumstances  shall  not  weigh 
down  the  state  1     Why  not  in  time  remember  the  political  wisdom — 

Beware  of  desperate  steps.    The  darkest  day, 
Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  passed  away. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article  from  the  Tribune,  written  under  the  instructions 
of  this  trial  and  put  with  great  force  and  skill.  I  do  not  propose  to  read  it. 
I  bring  it  here  to  show  and  to  say  that  it  is  an  excellent  series  of  articles  of 
impeachment  against  the  President  of  the  United  States  within  the  forum  of 
politics  for  political  repugnancy  and  obstruction,  and  an  honest  confession  that 
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the  teclinical  and  formal  crimes  incladed  in  these  articles  are  of  very  paltry 
consideration.  That  is  an  excellent  article  of  impeachment,  demanding  by  pr> 
eess  snitahle  to  the  forum,  an  answer ;  and  for  the  discussions  of  the  haJ3tiDgi^ 
and  of  the  election,  there  it  belongs ;  there  it  must  be  kept.  Bat  this  being  z 
court,  we  are  not  to  be  tried  for  that  in  which  we  are  not  inculpated.  Hot 
wretched  the  condition  of  him  who  is  to  be  thus  oppressed  by  a  vague,  uncer- 
tain shadow  which  he  cannot  oppose  or  resist !  If  the  honorable  managers  wiL 
go  back  to  the  source  of  their  authority,  if  they  will  obtain  what  was  once 
denied  them,  a  general  and  open  political  charge,  it  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be 
maintainable  in  law  ;  it  may  be  maintainable  in  fact ;  but  then  it  would  be 
brought  here  ;  it  would  be  written  down ;  its  dimensions  would  be  known  and 
understood  ;  its  weight  would  be  estimated ;  the  answer  could  be  made. 

And  then  your  leisure  and  that  of  the  nation  being  occupied  with  hearing 
witnesses  about  political  differences  and  the  question  of  political  repugnance 
and  obstructions  upon  the  side  of  the  President,  those  who  should  be  honored 
with  his  defence  in  that  political  trial  would  at  least  have  the  opportunity  of 
reducing  the  force  of  the  testimony  against  them,  and  of  bringing  opposing  and 
contravening  proofs ;  and  then,  at  least,  if  you  would  have  a  political  trial,  yoa 
would  have  it  with  name  and  with  substance  to  rest  upon.  But  the  idea  that  a 
President  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  brought  into  the  procedure  of  this  court 
by  a  limited  accusation,  found  "  not  guilty"  under  that,  and  convicted  on  an  indict- 
ment that  the  House  refused  to  sustain,  or  upon  that  wider  indictment  of  the 
newspaper  press,  and  without  an  opportunity  to  bring  proof  or  to  make  aign- 
ments  on  the  subject,  seems  to  us  too  monstrous  for  any  intelligence  within  or 
without  this  political  circle,  this  arena  of  controversy,  to  maintain  for  a  moment. 

I  may  hope,  somewhat  briefly,  to  draw  your  attention  to  what  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  discussion  of  the  power  and  authority  that  may  be  rightfully  exer- 
cised or  reasonably  be  assumed  in  the  action  of  the  President  to  be  exercised, 
even  if  it  should  prove  erroneous  within  the  premises  of  this  matter  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  government. 

The  co-ordination  of  the  powers  of  government  is  not  only  the  greatest  effort 
in  the  frame  of  a  written  constitution,  but  I  think  it  must  be  conceded  that  as 
it  occupies  the  main  portion  of  the  Constitution  itself,  so  it  has  been  regarded 
by  all  competent  critics,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  have  been  a  work  most  success- 
fully accomplished  by  the  framers  of  our  government  Indeed,  if  you  will 
look  at  the  Constitution,  you  will  find  that  beyond  that  very  limited  though 
very  important  service,  of  dividing  what  belongs  to  government  and  what  shall 
be  left  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  then  discriminating  between  what  shalJ 
be  accorded  to  the  general  government  and  what  shall  be  lefb  to  the  domestic 
governments  of  the  States,  the  whole  service  of  the  Constitution  is  to  build  np 
these  three  departments  of  the  government  so  that  they  shall  have  strength  to 
'stand  as  against  the  others,  and  not  strength  to  encroach  or  overthrow. 

Much  has  been  said  about  Congress  as  being  the  great  repository  of  power. 
Why,  of  course  it  is.  It  is  the  repository  of  power  and  of  will,  and  there  is 
not  any  difficulty  in  making  Congress  strong  enough.  Congress,  that  must  be 
intrusted  with  all  the  strings  of  power  and  furnished  with  all  its  resources,  the 
effort  of  the  Constitution  is  to  curb  and  restrain ;  and  so  you  will  find  that 
almost  all  the  inhibitions  of  the  Constitution  are  placed  upon  Congress — ^upoa 
Congress  in  withholding  it  from  power  over  the  people  ;  from  Congress  in  with- 
holding it  from  power  over  the  States ;  from  Congress  in  withholding  it  from  power 
over  the  co-ordinate  branches ;  and,  nevertheless,  by  a  necessary  and  absolute 
deposit  of  authority  in  Congress,  it  is  left  master  of  the  whole.  This  power  of  Par- 
liament in  the  British  constitution  makes  the  Commons  masters  of  the  govern- 
ment.  To  what  purpose  is  it  to  provide  that  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  hold  their  tenure  for  life,  and  that  their  salaries  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  the  term  of  their  service,  when  Congress,  by  an  undoubted  coustitutiooal 
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power,  may  omit  and  refuse  to  appropriate  one  dollar  to  the  support  of  any  par- 
ticular justice  during  any  particular  year  or  series  of  years  Y  Nevertheless,  the 
government  is  to  be  administered  by  men,  and  in  an  elective  government  the 
trust  is  that  the  selected  agents  of  the  people  will  be  feithful  to  their  interest 
and  will  be  endowed  with  sufficient  intelligence  to  protect  them. 

But  simple  as  is  the  constitution  of  the  judiciary,  and  needing  no  care,  when 
you  come  to  the  executive  authority  arises  the  problem  which  has  puzzled,  does 
puzzle,  will  puzzle  all  firamers  of  government  having  no  source  and  no  ideas  of 
authority  except  what  springs  from  the  elective  suffrage.  You  have  the  balance 
of  the  British  constitution  between  the  Grown  and  the  Parliament,  because  it  rests 
upon  ideas  and  traditions  and  experience  which  have  framed  one  portion  of  the 
government  as  springing  up  from  the  people  and  in  their  right,  and  the  other  por- 
tion -of  the  government  as  descending  from  Divine  authority  and  in  its  right ; 
and  you  have  no  difficulty  in  enlarging,  confirming,  and  bracing  up  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  provided  you  leave  standing  the  authority  and  majesty  of  the 
throne.  But  here  the  problem  is,  how,  without  the  support  of  nobility,  of  the 
fountain  of  honor,  of  time,  of  strength,  of  inheritance,  how  under  a  suffrage  and 
for  a  brief  period  to  make  an  executive  that  is  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself 
against  the  contentions  of  the  Constitution. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  adjusting  the  balance  as  it  is  found  in  the 
Constitution,  our  ancestors  disposed  of  the  question.  It  has  served  us  to  this 
time.  Sometimes,  in  the  heat  of  party,  the  Executive  has  seemed  too  strong; 
sometimes,  in  the  heat  of  party,  Congress  has  seemed  too  strong ;  yet  every 
contest  and  every  danger  passes  away,  managed,  administered,  controlled,  pro- 
tected by  the  great,  superior,  predominant  interest  and  power  of  the  people 
themselves.  And  the  essence  of  the  Constitution  is,  that  there  is  no  period 
granted  by  it  of  authority  to  the  Senate  in  their  six  years'  term,  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  four  years'  term,  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  their  two  years' 
term,  no  period  that  cannot  be  lived  throagh  in  patience  subordinate  and  obedi- 
ent to  the  Constitution ;  and  that,  as  was  said  in  the  debate  which  I  read  from 
the  convention,  applied  to  the  particular  topic  of  impeachment,  there  will  be  no 
danger  when  a  four  years'  recurring  election  restores  to  the  common  master  of 
Congress  and  the  Executive  the  trust  reposed,  that  there  will  be  a  temptation  to 
carry  for  political  controversy  and  upon  political  offence  the  sword  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  make  it  peremptory  and  final  in  the  destruction  of  the  office. 

I  beg  leave,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  its  delicacy,  its  solicitudes  in  the 
arrangement  of  constitutional  power,  to  read  two  passages  from  a  great  states- 
man, whose  words  when  he  was  alive  were  as  good  as  anybody's,  and  since  his 
death  have  not  lost  their  wisdom  with  his  countrymen ;  I  mean  Mr.  Webster . 
In  his  debate  upon  the  Panama  mission  he  said,  in  speaking  of  the  question  of 
the  confidence  of  Congress  in  the  Executive : 

This  seems  a  singular  notion  of  confidence,  and  certainly  is  not  my  notion  of  that  confi- 
dence which  the  Constitution  requires  one  branch  of  the  government  to  repose  in  another. 
The  President  is  not  om"  agent,  but,  like  ourselves,  the  agent  of  the  people.  They  have 
trusted  to  his  hands  the  proper  duties  of  his  office ;  and  vre  are  not  to  take  those  duties  out 
of  his  hands  from  any  opinion  of  our  own  that  wo  should  execute  them  better  ourselves.  The 
confidence  which  is  due  from  us  to  the  Executive  and  from  the  Executive  to  us  is  not  per- 
sonal, but  official  and  constitutional.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  individual  likings  or  dis- 
likings :  but  results  from  that  division  of  power  among  departments  and  those  limitations  on 
the  authority  of  each  which  belong  to  the  nature  and  frame  of  our  government.  It  would 
be  unfortunate,  indeed,  if  our  line  of  constitutional  action  were  to  vibrate  backward  and 
for\rard  according  to  our  opinions  of  persons,  swerving  this  way  to-day  from  undue  attach- 
ment, and  the  other  way  to-morrow  from  distrust  or  dislike.  This  may  sometimes  happen 
from  the  weakness  of  our  virtues  or  the  excitement  of  our  paasions;  but  I  trust  it  will  not 
be  coolly  recommended  to  us  as  the  rightful  course  of  public  conduct.  (Webster^s  Works, 
vol.  3,  p.  187.) 

Again,  in  his  speech  on  the  presidential  protest  in  the  Senate  in  1834,  he  said : 

The  first  object  of  a  free  people  is  the  preservation  of  their  liberty,  and  liberty  is  only  to 

20  I  P— Vol.  u 
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be  preserved  bj  maintaimns^  const! tational  restraints  and  just  dirisicn  of  political  pows. 
NotbiDg  is  more  deceptire  or  more  dangerous  than  the  pretence  of  a  desire  to  simptifj  ^ot- 
ernment.  The  simplest  govemroents  are  despotisms ;  the  next  simplest,  limited  monarchic ; 
but  all  republics,  all  governments  of  law,  must  impose  numerous  limitations  and  qiudifica- 
tions  of  authority  and  give  many  positive  and  many  qualified  rights.  In  other  words,  thej 
must  be  subject  to  rule  and  regmation.  This  is  the  very  essence  of  free  political  institutio&s 
The  spirit  of  liberty  is,  indeed,  a  bold  and  fearless  spirit;  but  it  is  also  a  sharp-sighted  spirii: 
it  is  a  cautious,  sagacious,  discriminating,  far-seeing  intelligence ;  it  is  jealous  of  encroach- 
ment, jealous  of  power,  jealous  of  man.  It  demands  checks ;  it  seeks  for  guards;  it  insists 
on  securities  ;  it  intrenches  itself  behind  strong  defences,  and  fortifies  itself  with  all  possible 
oare  against  the  assaults  of  ambition  and  passion.  It  does  not  trust  the  amiable  weakne^ers 
of  human  nature,  and,  therefore/ it  will  not  permit  power  to.  overstep  its  prescribed  limle, 
though  benevolence,  good  intent,  and  patriotic  purpose  come  along  with  it.  Neither  doeF 
it  satisfy  itself  with  flashy  and  temporary  resistance  to  illegal  authority.  Far  otherwise.  It 
Feeks  for  duration  and  permanence ;  it  looks  before  and  after ;  and,  building  on  the  experi- 
ence of  ages  which  are  past,  it  labors  diligently  for  the  benefit  of  ages  to  come.  This  is  tbe 
nature  or  constitutional  liberty ;  and  this  is  our  liberty,  if  we  wiU  rightly  understand  and 
preserve  itj,  Every  free  government  is  necessarily  complicated,  because  aU  buch  eovemmesi? 
establish  restraints,  as  well  on  the  power  of  government  itself  as  on  that  of  individaala.  1: 
we  will  abolish  the  distinction  of  branches,  and  have  but  one  branch ;  if  we  will  aboTish 
juxT  trials,  and  leave  all  to  the  judge ;  if  we  will  then  ordfun  that  the  legislator  aludl  faish 
self  be  that  judge ;  and  if  we  will  place  the  executive  power  in  the  same  hands,  we  mar 
readily  simplify  government.  We  may  easily  bring  it  to  the  simplest  of  all  possible  fonn^, 
a  pure  despotism.  But  a  separation  of  departments,  so  far  as  practicable,  ana  the  preserra- 
tion  of  clear  lines  of  division  between  them,  is  the  fundamental  idea  in  the  creation  of  sll 
our  constitutions ;  and,  doubtless,  the  continuance  of  regulated  liberty  depends  on  mamtAi^. 
ing  these  boundaries.  (Webster's  Works,  vol.  4,  p.  122.) 

I  think  I  need  to  add  nothing  to  these  wise,  these  discriminating,  these  abeo- 
liite  and  peremptory  instructions  of  this  distinguished  statesman.  The  difficulty 
and  the  danger  are  exactly  where  this  government  now  finds  them,  in  the  with- 
holding of  the  strength  of  one  department  from  working  the  ruin  of  another. 

Mr.  GoNKLi.NG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  an  adjournment  for  the  day. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  im- 
peachment, adjourned. 


Thursday,  April  30,  186S. 

Tlie  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  hy  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery  and  Mr.  Curtis, 
appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  provided  for  them. 

The  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment,  was  read. 

The  Chirp  Justice.  The  first  business  in  order  is  the  motion  of  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Sumner,]  which  the  Secretary  will  read. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Wbereas  Mr.  Nelson,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  President,  in  addressing  the  Senate,  bss 
used  disorderlv  words,  as  follows,  namely  :  beginning  with  personalities  directed  to  one  of 
the  managers  he  proceeded  to  saj :  *' So  far  as  any  question  that  the  gentleman  desires  to 
make  of  a  personal  character  with  me  is  concerned,  this  is  not  the  place  to  make  it.  Lei 
him  make  it  elsewhere  if  he  desires  to  do  it;"  and  whereas  such  language,  besides  being 
discreditable  to  these  proceedings,  is  apparently  intended  to  provoke  a  duel  or  to  signify  a 
willingness  to  fight  a  duel,  contrary  to  law  and  ^od  morals  :  Therefore, 

Ordered f  That  Mr.  Nelson,  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  President,  has  justly  deserved  the 
disapprobation  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table^ 
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Mr.  Sumner.  On  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  the  chief  clerk  called  Mr.  Anthony's 
name. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Before  voting  on  this  I  should  like  to  propose  a  question  to 
tlie  counsel,  and  I  will  do  it  in  writing,  or,  if  the  Senate  will  allow  me,  I  will 
do  it  verbally. 

The  Chief  Jdsticb.  If  there  is  no  objection  the  senator  from  Rhode  Island 
ean  propose  a  question. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  to  ask  of  the  counsel  if,  in  the  remark  which  has  been 
qaoted  in^the  resolution,  it  was  his  intention  to  challenge  the  manager  alluded 
to  to  a  mortal  combat  ? 

Mr.  NEL80N.  It  is  a  very  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer.  During  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  the  day  before  yesterday  the  honorable  gentleman  [Mr. 
Manager  Butler]  remarked  to  me  that  he  was  going  to  say  something  upon  the 
subject  of  Alta  Vela,  and  desired  me  to  remain.  When  the  gentleman  read  his 
remarks  to  the  Senate  I  regarded  them  as  charging  me  with  dishonorable  con- 
duct before  the  Senate,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  discussion  I  made  use  of  lan- 
^age  which  was  intended  to  signify  that  I  hurled  back  the  gentleman's  charge 
upon  him,  and  that  I  would  answer  that  charge  in  any  way  in  which  the  gentle- 
man desired  to  call  me  to  account  for  it.  I  cannot  say  I  had  particularly  the  idea 
of  a  duel  in  my  mind,  as  I  am  not  a  duelist  by  profession ;  but,  nevertheless,  my 
idea  was  that  I  would  answer  the  gentleman  in  any  way  in  which  he  chose  to 
call  upon  me  for  it.  I  did  not  intend  to  claim  any  exemption  on  account  of 
ag^e  or  any  exemption  on  account  of  other  things  that  are  apparent  to  the  Senate. 
That  was  all  that  I  meant  to  signify,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  recollect  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  thing  was  done.  The  Senate  has  treated  me 
and  every  other  gentleman  concerned  in  this  case  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
politeness,  and  has  given  marked  attention  to  what  we  have~  said,  and  the  idea 
of  insulting  the  Senate  is  a  thing  that  never  entered  my  mind.  I  had  no  such 
thought  or  design.  I  entertain  the  kindest  feelings  and  the  most  respectful  feel- 
ings towards  the  Senate,  and  would  be  as  far  as  any  man  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  from  saying  anything  which  would  justly  give  offence  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Senate  whom  I  was  addressing. 

Mr.  SuMNKR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  read  again. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  resolution. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  proceed  with  the  call  of  the  roll  on 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas,  35;  nays,  10;  as 
follows: 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Backalew,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Corbett,  Cranio,  Davis, 
Dixon,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes, 
Harlan,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morion,  Norton,  Fatterson  of  New 
Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Tipton,  Tram- 
bull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickors,  and  Williams — 35. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Howard,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Pomeroy,  Stewart, 
Sumner,  Thayer,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 10. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Henderson,  McCreery,  Nye,  Sprague, 
Wade,  and  Willey— 9. 

So  tbe  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  next  business  in  order  is  the  order  proposed  hy 
tbe  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Cameron,]  which  tbe  Secretary  will  read. 
The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered^  That  tbe  Senate,  sitting  as  a  conrt  of  impeachment,  shall  hereafter  hold  night 
seseions,  commencing  at  8  o'clopk  p.  m.  to-day,  and  continuing  until  II  o'clock  p.  m., 
until  the  arguments  of  the  counsel  for  the  Presiaent  and  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  concluded. 
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Mr.  Sumner.  I  more  to  strilce  out  all  after  the  word  "ordered,"  and  insert 

what  I  Bend  to  the  Chair. 

The  Ohibf  Justice.  The  words  proposed  to  he  inserted  will  be  read. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

That  the  Senate  will  sit  durinfr  the  remainder  of  the  trial  from  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
to  6  o'clock  in  the  aftemoont  with  vach  brief  recess  as  may  be  ordered. 

Mr.  Sumner.  On  that  I  should  like  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  Trumbull.  Mr.  President,  I  moTe  to  lay  this  whole  subject  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Sumner.  On  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  ana  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeaa,  32;  nays, 
1 7 ;  as  follows 

Teas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bajard,  Bnckalew,  Cattell,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doofittle, 
Drake,  Ferir,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frolingbnysen,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson, 
McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hamp* 
shire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Saulsboiy,  Spragoe,  Trambnll,  Van  Winkle, 
Vickers,  and  Willey— 32. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Cragin,  Edmunds,  Harlan,  Howard,  Mor- 
gan,  Fomeroy,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Samner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 17. 

Not  voting— Messrs.  Cole,  Conness,  Henderson,  Nye,  and  Wade— 5. 

So  the  order  and  amendment  were  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  Mr.  Evarts  will  proceed  with  the  argument  for  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  perceive,  then,  Mr.  Ghief  Justice  and  Senators,  that  the 
subject  out  of  which  this  controvexsv  has  arisen  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  government,  executive  and  legislative,  touches  the  veiy  foundations  of  the 
balanced  powers  of  the  Constitution;  and  in  the  arguments  of  the  honorable 
managers  it  has  to  some  extent  been  so  pressed  upon  your  attention.  You  have 
been  made  to  believe  that  so  weighty  and  important  is  the  point  in  controversy 
as  to  the  allocation  of  the  power  over  office  included  in  the  function  of  removal, 
that  if  it  is  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  executive  department  of  this  government 
it  makes  it  a  monarchy.  Why,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  what  grave  re- 
proach is  this  upon  the  wisdom  and  foresight  and  civil  prudence  of  our  ancestors 
that  have  left  unexamined  and  unexplored  and  unsatisfied  these  doubts  or 
measures  of  the  strength  of  the  Executive  as  upon  so  severe  a  test  or  inquiry  of 
being  a  monarchy  or  a  free  republic  ?  I  ask,  without  reading  the  whole  of  it, 
your  attention  to  a  passage  from  the  Federalist,  in  one  of  the  pap^s  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  who  meets  in  advance  these  aspersions  that  were  sought  to  be 
ihrown  upon  the  establishment  of  the  executive  power  in  a  President.  He  there 
suggests  in  brief  and  solid  discriminations  the  distinctions  between  the  Presi- 
dency and  a  monarchy,  and  concludes  by  saying  this : 

What  answer  shall  we  fflve  to  those  who  would  persuade  us  that  things  so  unlike  reserahle 
each  other  ?  The  same  that  ought  to  be  given  to  those  who  tell  us  that  a  government,  the 
whole  power  of  which  would  he  in  the  hands  of  the  elective  and  periodical  servants  of  the 
people,  is  an  aristocracy,  a  monarchy,  and  a  despotism. 

But  a  little  closer  attention  both  to  the  history  of  the  framing  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  to  the  opinions  that  maintained  a  contest  in  the  body  of  the  conven- 
tion, which  should  finally  determine  the  general  character  and  nature  of  the 
Constitution,  will  show  us  that  this  matter  of  the  power  of  removal  or  the  con- 
trol of  office,  as  disputable  between  the  Executive  and  the  Senate,  touches  more 
nearly  one  of  the  other  great  balances  of  the  Constitution  ;  I  mean  that  balance 
between  the  weight  of  numbers  in  the  people  and  the  equality  of  States,  irre- 
spective of  population,  of  wealth,  and  of  size.  Here  it  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  so,  that  the  opinions  to  which  my  particular  attention  was  drawn  by  the 
honorable  manager,  [^Ir.  Boutwell,]  the  opinions  of  Roger  Sherman,  had  their 
origin.  One  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  the  last  generation  said  to  me 
that  it  was  to  Mr.  Sberman  and  to  his  younger  colleague,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  and  to 
Judge  Paterson,  of  New  Jersey,  that  we  owed  it,  more  than  to  all  else  in  that 
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convention,  that  our  government  waa  made  what  that  statesman  pronounced  it 
to  be,  the  best  government  in  the  world,  a  federal  republic,  instead  of  being  what 
it  would  have  been  but  for  those  members  of  the  convention,  as  this  same  states- 
man of  the  last  generation  expressed  it,  a  consolidated  empire,  the  worst  govern- 
ment in  the  world. 

Between  these  two  opinions  it  was  that  the  controversy  whether  the  Senate 
shonld  be  admitted  into  a  share  of  the  execi^tive  power  of  official  appointment, 
the  great  arm  and  strength  of  the  government  came  into  play  ;  and  as  a  part  of 
his  firm  maintenance  of  the  equality  of  the  States  Mr.  Sherman  insisted  that 
this  participation  should  be  accorded  to  the  Senate ;  and  others  resisted  as  too 
great  a  subtraction  from  the  sum  of  executive  power  to  be  capable  safely  of  thb 
distoibution  and  frittering  away.  Mr.  Adams,  the  first  President  of  that  name, 
I  am  informed  upon  authority  not  doubted,  bringing  it  to  me  from  the  opinion 
of  his  ^andson,  died  in  the  conviction  that  even  the  participation  in  appoint- 
ment that  the  Constitution,  as  construed  and  maintained  in  the  practice  of  this 
government,  accorded  to  the  Senate,  would  be  the  point  upon  which  the  Const!- 
tation  would  fail  ;  that  this  attraction  of  power  to  comparatively  irresponsible 
and  unnoticed  administration  in  the  Senate  would  ultimately  so  destroy  the 
strength  of  the  Executive  with  the  people  and  create  so  great  discontent  with 
the  people  themselves  that  the  Executive  of  their  own  choice,  upon  the  federal 
forces  and  numbers  which  the  Constitution  gives  to  that  election,  would  not  sub- 
mit to  the  executive  power  thus  bestowed  being  given  to  a  body  that  had  its 
constitution  without  any  popular  election ,  whatever,  and  had  its  menibers  and 
strength  made  up  not  by  the  wealth  and  power  and  strength  of  the  people,  but 
by  the  equality  of  the  States. 

When  you  add  to  that  this  change  which  gives  to  the  Senate  a  voice  in  the 
removal  i^m  office,  and  thus  gives  them  the  first  hold  upon  the  question  of  the 
maintenance  of  official  power  in  the  country,  yon  change  wholly  the  question 
of  the  Constitution  ;  and  instead  of  giving  the  Senate  only  the  advisory  force 
which  that  instrnment  commits  to  it,  and  only  under  the  conditions  that  the 
office  being  to  be  filled  they  have  nothing  to  say  but  who  shall  fill  it,  and  if  they 
do  not  concur,  still  leave  it  to  the  Execntive  to  name  another,  and  another,  and 
another,  always  proceeding  from  his  original  and  principal  motion  in  the.  matter^ 
you  change  it  to  the  absolute  preliminary  power  of  this  body  to  say  to  the  Exec- 
utive of  the  United  States  that  every  administrative  office  under  him  shall 
remain  as  it  is ;  and  these  officers  shall  be  over  him  and  against  him,  provided 
they  be  with  and  for  you ;  and  when  you  add  to  that  the  power  to  say  **  until 
we  know  and  determine  who  the  successor  will'  be,  until  we  get  the  first  move 
by  the  Executive's  concession  to  us  of  the  successor,  we  hold  the  reins  of  power 
that  the  office  shall  not  be  vacated,"  you  do  indeed  break  down  at  once  the  bal- 
ance between  the  execntive  and  the  legislative  power  as  represented  in  this  body 
of  the  latter  department  of  the  government,  and  you  break  down  the  federal 
election  of  President  at  once,  and  commit  to  the  equality  of  States  the  partition 
and  distribution  of  the  execntive  power  of  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  it  is  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  to  be  made 
to  adopt  this  principle  of  their  Constitution  that  the  executive  power  attributed 
to  the  federal  members,  made  up  of  senators  and  representatives  added  together 
for  each  State,  is  to  go  through  the  formality  of  the  election  of  a  President  upon 
that  principle  and  upon  that  calculation,  and  then  find  that  the  executive  power 
that  they  supposed  was  involved  in  that  primary  choice  and  expression  of  the 
public  will  is  to  be  administered  and  controlled  by  a  body  made  up  of  the 
equality  of  States.  I  would  like  to  know  on  what  plan  our  politics  are  to  be 
carried  on  ;  how  can  you  make  the  combinations,  how  the  forces,  how  the  inter- 
ests, how  the  efforts  that  are  to  throw  themselves  into  a  popular  election  to  raise 
a  presidential  control  of  executive  power,  and  then  find  that  that  executive 
power  is  all  administered  on  the  principle  of  equality  of  States.    I  would  like 
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to  know  how  it  is  that  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  the  great  and  growing  States,  are  to  carry  the  force  of 
popular  will  into  the  executive  chair  upon  the  federal  numbers  of  the  electoral 
colleges,  and  then  find  that  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware,  and  the  distant  States 
unpeopled,  are  to  control  the  whole  possession  and  administration  of  executive 
power.  I  would  like  to  know  how  long  we  are  to  keep  up  the  form  of  electing 
a  ProBident  with  the  will  of  the  people  behind  him,  and  then  find  him  stripped 
of  the  power  thus  committed  to  him  in  the  partition  between  the  States,  withom 
regard  to  numbers  or  to  popular  opinion.  There  is  the  grave  dislocation  of  the 
bsdances  of  the  Constitution ;  there  is  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  power  of 
the  people  over  the  presidential  authority,  keeping  up  the  form  of  an  election, 
but  depriving  it  of  all  its  results.  And  I  would  like  to  know,  if  by  law  or  by 
will  thiQ  body  thus  assumes  to  itself  this  derangement  of  the  balances  of  the 
Constitution  as  between  the  States  and  popular  numbers,  how  long  New  England 
can  maintain  in  its  share  of  executive  power,  as  administered  here,  as  large  a 

Proportion  as  belongs'  to  New  York,  to  Pennsylvania,  to  Ohio,  to  Indiana,  to 
Uinois,  and  to  Missoun  together. 
I  must  think,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  that  there  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently considered  how  far  these  principles  thus  debated  reach,  and  how  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  when  they  came  to  debate  in  the  year  1789  in  Con- 
gress what  was  or  should  be  the  actual  and  practical  allocation  of  this  authority, 
understood  the  question  perfectly  in  its  bearing  and  in  its  future  necessities. 

True,  indeed,  Mr.  Shermau  was  always  a  stern  and  persistent  advocate  for 
the  strength  of  the  Senate  as  against  the  power  of  the  Executive.  It  was  there, 
on  that  point,  that  the  Senaterepresented  the  equality  of  States;  and  he  and  Mr. 
Ellsworth,  holding  their  places  in  the  conventiou  as  the  representatives  of  Con- 
necticut, a  State  then  a  small  State,  between  the  powerful  State  of  Massacha- 
setts  on  the  one  side  and  New  York  on  the  other;  and  Judge  Paterson,  of  New 
Jersey,  the  representative  of  that  State,  a  small  State,  between  the  great  State 
of  New  York  on  the  one  side  and  the  ereat  State  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  other, 
were  the  advocates,  undoubtedly,  of  tnis  distribution  of  power  to  the  Senate ; 
and,  as  is  well  known  in  the  history  of  the  times,  a  correspondence  of  some 
importance  took  place  between  the  elder  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Sherman,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  working  of  the  government,  as  to  whether  the  fears  of  Mr. 
Adams  that  the  Executive  would  prove  too  weak,  or  the  purposes  of  Mr.  Sher- 
man that  the  Senate  should  be  strong  enough,  were  or  were  not  most  in  accord 
with  the  principles  of  the  government.  But  all  that  was  based  upon  the  idea 
that  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  in 
appointment,  was  the  only  detraction  from  the  supremacy  and  independence  of 
executive  authority. 

Now,  this  question  comes  up  in  this  form :  the  power  of  removal  is,  and 
always  has  been,  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  Executive  in  this  government, 
separately  and  independently  of  the  Senate.  Until  the  act  of  March  2,  1867, 
the  actual  power  of  removal  by  the  Senate  never  has  been  claimed.  Some  con- 
structions upon  the  affirmative  exercise  of  the  power  of  appointment  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive have  at  different  times  been  suggested,  and  received  more  or  less  sup- 
port, tending  to  the  conclusion  that  thus  the  Senate  might  have  some  hold  of 
the  question  of  removals  ;  and  now  this  act,  which  we  are  to  consider  ijiore  defi- 
nitely hereafter,  does  not  assume  in  terms  to  give  the  Senate  a  participation  in 
the  distinct  and  separate  act  of  an  executive  nature,  the  removal  from  office. 
Indeed,  the  manner  that  the  Congress  has  dealt  with  the  subject  is  quite  pecu- 
liar. Unable,  apparently,  to  find  adequate  support  for  the  pretension  that  the 
Benate  could  claim  a  share  in  the  distinct  act  of  removal  or  vacating  of  office, 
the  scheme  of  the  law  is  to  change  the  tenure  of  office,  so  that  removability  as  a 
separate  and  independent  governmental  act,  by  whomever  to  be  exetted,  is  oblit- 
erated from  the  powers  of  this  government.    Look  at  that,  now,  that  you  do 
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absolutely  strike  oat  of  tbe  capacity  and  resources  of  this  government,  the  powbr 
of  removing  an  officer  as  a  separate  executive  act ;  I  mean  an  executive  act  in 
which  you  participate.  You  have  determined  by  law  that  there  shall  be  no  vaca- 
tion of  an  office  possible,  except  when  and  as  and  by  the  operation  of  completely 
filling  it.  And  so  far  have  you  carried  that  principle  that  you  do  not  even  make 
it  possible  to  vacate  it  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  the  President;  but 
you.  have  deliberately  and  firmly  determined  that  the  office  shall  remain  full  as 
axL  estate  and  possession  of  the  incumbent,  from  which  he  can  be  removed  under 
no  stress  of  the  public  necessity  except  by  the  fact  occurring  of  a  complete 
appointment  for  permanent  tenure  of  a  successor  concurred  in  by  the  Senate 
■  and  made  operative  by  the  new  appointee  going  into  and  qualifying  himself  in 
the  office. 

This  seems  at  the  first  sight  a  very  extraordinary  provision  for  all  the  exigen- 
cies of  a  government  like  ours,  with  its  40|000  officers,  whose  list  is  paraded 
here  before  you,  with  their  twenty-one  millions  of  emoluments,  to  show  the 
magnitude  of  the  great  prize  contended  for  between  the  Presidency  and  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  a  very  singular  provision,  doubtless,  that  in  a  government  which 
includes  under  it  40,000  officers  there  should  be  no  governmental  possibility  of 
stopping  a  man  in  or  removing  him  from  an  office  except  by  the  deliberate  suc- 
cession of  a  permanent  successor  approved  by  the  Senate  and  concurred  in  by 
the  appointee  himself  going  to  the  place  and  qualifying  and  assuming  its  duties. 
I  speak  the  language  of  the  act,  and  while  tne  Senate  is  in^ession  there  is  not 
any  power  of  temporary  suspension  or  arrest  of  fraud  or  violence,  of  danger  or 
menace,  in  the  conduct  of  the  subsisting  officer.  When  you  are  in  recess  there 
is  a  power  of  suspension  given  to  the  Executive,  and  we  are  better  off  in  that 
respect  when  you  are  in  office  than  when  you  are  in  session,  for  we  can,  by  a 
peremptory  and  definite  and  appropriate  action,  arrest  misconduct  by  siispen- 
sion.  But  as  I  said  before,  I  repeat,  under  this  act  the  incumbents  of  all  these 
offi-ces  have  a  permanent  estate  until  a  successor,  with  your  consent  and  his  own, 
is  inducted  into  the  office. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  (as  quite  unnecessary  to  any  decision  of  any  mat- 
ter to  be  passed  on  in  your  judgment)  at  any  very  great  length  the  question  of 
the  constitutionality  of  this  law.  A  very  deliberate  expression  of  opinion,  after 
a  very  valuable  and  thorough  debate,  conducted  in  this  body,  in  which  the  rea- 
sons on  each  side  were  ably  maintained  by  your  most  distinguished  members, 
and  a  very  thorough  consideration  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  able 
and  eminent  lawyers,  some  of  whom  appear  among  the  managers  to-day,  gave 
the  country  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  their  acuteness,  have  placed  this 
matter  upon  a'legislative  judgment  of  constitutionality.  But  I  think  all  will 
a^ee  that  a  legislative  judgment  of  constitutionality  does  not  conclude  a  court, 
and  that  when  legislative  judgments  have  differed,  and  when  the  practice  of  the 
government  for  eighty  years  Has  been  on  one  side  and  the  new  ideas  introduced 
are  confessedly  of  reversal  and  revolution  in  those  ideas,  it  is  not  saying  too 
much  to  say  that  after  the  expression  of  the  legislative  will,  and  after  the 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  legislature  implied  in  their  action,  there  yet 
would  remain  for  debate  among  jurists  and  lawyers,  among  statesmen,  among 
thoughtful  citizens,  and  certainly  properly  within  the  province  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  question  whether  the  one  or  the  other  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  so  vital  in  its  influence  upon  the  government,  was  the 
correct  and  the  safe  course  for  the  conduct  of  the  government. 

Let  me  ask  your  attention  for  a  moment  upon  two  points,  to  the  question  as 
presenting  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  senators,  as  to  whether  this  was  or  was 
not  a  reversal  and  revolution  in  the  practice  and  theories  of  the  government, 
and  also  as  to  the  weight  of  a  legislative  opinion.  In  the  Senate,  the  senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Williams]  said : 
This  bill  undertakes  to  reverse  what  has  heretofore  been  the  admitted  practice  of  the 
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ffovemme.Dt ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  due  to  the  exalted  office  of  the  President  of 
tl)e  United  States,  the  Chief  Ma^stnite  of  the  nation,  that  he  should  exercise  this  power  . 
that  he  should  he  left  to  choose  his  own  cabinet,  and  that  he  should  be  held  responsible,  h* 
he  will  be,  to  the  country  for  whatever  acts  that  cabinet  may  perform."  (ConipnesslocjL 
Globe,  thirty-ninth  Confess,  second  session,  p.  384.) 

This  senator  tooches  the  very  marrow  of  the  matter,  that  when  yon  are 
passing  ibis  bill,  which  in  the  whole  official  service  of  this  country  reverses  the 
practice,  you  should  at  least  leave  the  exception  of  the  cabinet  officers  in.  Tha: 
was  the  point ;  leaving  them  entirely  in,  and  that,  with  t  bat  exceplion  in,  c 
was  a  reversal  of  the  practice  of  the  government  to  all  the  rest,  and  the  cabi- 
net should  be  left  as  they  were,  because,  as  he  said  wisely,  the  country  will 
hold  the  Executive  responsible  for  what  his  cabinet  does ;  and  they  will  so  hold 
bim  until  they  find  out  that  you  have  robbed  the  Executive  of  all  responsibilitv 
by  robbing  it  of  what  is  the  pith  of  responsibility,  discretion. 

The  same  honorable  senator  proceeds,  in  another  point  of  the  debate : 

I  know  there  is  room  for  disagreement  of  opinion;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  we  r^ro- 
lutioniase  the  practice  of  the  government  in  all  other  respects,  we  might  let  this  power  remsic 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United  States — 

That  18,  the  cabinet  officers'  appointment — 

that  we  ouf^ht  not  to  strip  him  of  this  power,  which  is  one  that  it  seems  to  me  it  is  neces- 
sary and  reasonable  that  he  should  exercise.  (Ibid.,  p.  384.) 

The  honorable  senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Howard]  says : 

I  agree  with  him-^' 

Referring  to  the  senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hendricks :] 

that  the  practical  precedents  of  the  ffoyemment  thus  far  lead  to  this  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  it  is  competent  for  the  President  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  to  turn  out 
ot  office  a  present  incumbent,  and  to  fill  his  place  oy  commissioning  another.  This  bas 
been,  I  admit,  the  practice  for  long  years  and  many  venerations ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  at 
the  same  time,  that  this  claim  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  has  been  uniformly  con- 
tested by  some  of  the  best  minds  of  the  country.  (Ibid.,  p.  407.) 

And  now,  as  to  the  weight  of  mere  legislative  construction,  even  in  the  mind 
of  a  legislator  himself,  as  compared  with  other  sources  of  authoritative  determi- 
nation, let  me  ask  your  attention  to  some  other  very  pertinent  observations  of 
the  honorable  senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Williams  :] 

Those  who  advocate  the  executive  power  of  removal  rely  altog^ether  upon  the  legislative 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  sustained  by  the  practice  and  opinions  of  individoal  men. 
I  need  not  argue  that  the  legislative  construction  of  the  Constitution  has  no  binding*  force. 
It  is  to  be  treated  with  proper  respect ;  but  few  constructions  have  been  put  upon  the  Consti- 
tution by  Congress  at  one  time  that  have  not  been  modified  or  overruled  at  other  or  subse- 
quent times,  so  that,  so  far  as  the  legislative  construction  of  the  Constitution  upon  this  ques- 
tion is  concerned,  it  is  entitled  to  very  little  consideration.  (Ibid.,  p.  439.) 

The  point  in  the  debate  was  that  the  legislative  construction  of  1789,  as 
worked  into  the  bones  of  the  government  by  the  indurating  process  of  practice 
and  exercise,  was  a  construction  of  powerful  influence  on  the  matter ;  and  jet 
the  honorable  senator  from  Oregon  justly  pushes  the  proposition  that  legislative 
construction  per  se — that  I  may  not  speak  disrespectfully,  I  speak  his  words — 
*'  that  legislative  construction  is  entitled  to  very  little  consideration  ;*'  that  it 
has  "  no  binding  force."  Shall  we  be  told  that  a  legislative  construction  of 
March  2,  1867,  and  a  practice  under  it  for  one  year  that  has  brought  the  Con- 

fress  face  to  face  with  the  Executive  and  introduced  the  sword  of  impeachment 
etween  the  two  branches  upon  a  removal  from  office,  raising  the  precise  ques- 
tion that  an  attempt  by  the  President  to  remove  a  Secretary  and  appoint  an  ad 
interim  discharge  of  its  duties  is  to  result  in  a  removal  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Executive  itself  and  the  appointment  of  one  of  its  own  members  to  the  ad  in- 
terim discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Presidency  ?  That  is  the  issue  made  by  a 
recent  legislative  construction. 

But  the  honorable  senator  from  Oregon,  with  great  force  and  wisdom,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  proceeded  in  the  debate  to  say  that  tne  courts  of  law,  and,  abore 
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«cll,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  were  the  place  to  look  for  authori- 
tative, for  perxnauent. determinations  of  these  constitutional. questions;  and  it 
^^rill  be  found  that  in  this  he  but  followed  the  wisdom  shown  in  the  debate  in 
1789  and  in  the  final  result  of  it,  in  which  Mr.  Sherman  concurred  as  much  as 
sny  member  of  that  Congress,  that  it  was  not  for  Congress  to  'name  or  assign 
the  limits  upon  executive  power  by  enactment  nor  to  appropriate  and  confer 
executive  power  hj  endowment  through  an  act  of  Congress,  but  to  leave  it,  as 
Mr.  White,  of  North  Carolina,  said,  and  as  Mr.  Geny,  of  Massachusetts,  said, 
and  as  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  said,  for  the  Constitution  itself  to  operate 
upon  the  foreign  secretary  act,  and  let  the  action  be  made  under  it  by  virtue  of 
a  claim  of  right  under  the  Constitution,  and  whoever  was  aggrieved  let  him 
raise  his  question  in  the  courts  of  law.  And  upon  that  resolution  and  upon 
that  situation  of  the  thing  the  final  vote  was  taken,  and  the  matter  was  disposed 
of  in  that  Congress ;  but  it  was  then  and  ever  since  has  been  regarded  as  an 
authentic  and  authoritative  determination  of  that  Congress  that  the  power  was 
in  the  President,  and  it  has  been  so  insisted  upon,  so  acted  upon  ever  since,  and 
nobody  has  been  aggrieved,  and  nobody  has  raised  the  question  in  the  courts  of 
law.  That  is  the  force  and  the  weight  of  the  resolution  of  that  first  Congress 
and  of  the  practice  of  the  government  under  it. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  also,  it  was  a  conceded  point  in  the  debate 
npon  this  bill,  when  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  that  body,  as  I  understand  by 
repute,  Mr.  Williams,  one  of  the  honorable  managers,  in  his  argument  for  the 
bill,  said: 

It  aims  at  the  reformation  of  a  giant  vice  in  the  administration  of  this  government  by 
bringing  its  practice  back  from  a  rule  of  its  infancy  and  inexperience.  (Ibid.,  p.  18.) 

He  thought  it  was  a  faulty  practice ;  but  that  it  was  a  practice,  and  that  from 
its  infancy  to  the  day  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  it  was  a  vice  inherent  in  the 
system  and  exercising  its  power  over  its  action,  he  did  not  doubt.  He  admits, 
subsequently,  in  the  same  debate  that  the  Congress  of  1789  decided,  and  their 
successors  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  acquiesced  in  this  doctrine. 

I  will  not  weary  the  Senate  with  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  debate  of  1789. 
It  is,  I  believe,  decidedly  the  most  important  debate  in  the  history  of  Congress. 
It  is,  I  think,  the  best  considered  debate  in  the  history  of  the  government.  I 
think  it  included  among  its  debaters  as  many  of  the  able  men  and  of  the  wise 
men,  the  benefit  of  whose  public  service  this  nation  has  ever  enjoyed,  as  any 
debate  or  measure  that  this  government  has  ever  entertained  or  canvassed.  'And 
it  was  a  debate  in  which  the  civil  prudence  and  forecast  of  the  debaters  mani- 
fested itself,  whichever  side  they  took  of  the  question,  in  wonderful  wisdom,  for 
the  premises  of  the  Constitution  were  very  narrow.  Most  probably  the  ques- 
tion of  removal  from  office  as  a  distinct  subject  had  never  occurred  to  the  minds 
of  men  in  the  convention.  The  tenure  of  office  was  not  to  be  made  permanent, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  periodicity  of  the 
House  of  Repreisentatives,  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  Executive  were  fixed. 
Then  there  was  an  attribution  of  the  whole  inferior  administrative  official  power 
of  the  government  to  the  Executive  as  being  an  executive  act,  with  the  single 
qualification,  exceptional  in  itself,  that  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
should  be  interposed  as  a  negative  upon  presidential  nomination,  carrying  him 
back  to  a  substitute  if  they  should  not  agree  on  the  first  nominee.         « 

The  point  raised  was  exactly  this,  and  may  be  very  briefly  stated :  those 
who,  with  Mr.  Sherman,  maintained  that  the  concurrence  in  removals  was  as 
necessary  as  the  concurrence  in  appointments,  put  themselves  on  a  proposition 
that  the  same  power  that  appointed  should  have  the  removal.  That  was  a  little 
begging  of  the  question — speaking  it  with  all  respect — as  to  who  the  appointing 
power  was  really,  under  the  terms  and  in  the  intent  of  the  Constitution.  But, 
conceding  that  the  connection  of  the  Senate  with  the  matter  really  made  them 
a  part  of  the  appointing  power,  the  answer  to  the  argument,  triumphant  as  it 
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eeems  to  me,  as  it  came  from  the  distinguished  speakers,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Boo- 
dinot,  Fisher  Ames,  and  other  supporters  of  the  doctriQe  that  finally  triamphe4 
was  this :  primarily  the  whole  business  of  official  subordinate  executive  aciion 
is  a  part  of  the  executive  function  ;  that  being  attributed  in  Molido  to  the  Presi- 
dent, we  look  to  exceptions  to  serve  the  turn  and  precise  measure  of  their  own 
definition,  and  discara  that  falsest  principle  of  reasoning  in  regard  to  laws  or  is 
regard  to  conduct,  that  exception  is  to  breed  exception  or  amplifieatioa  of  ex- 
ception. The  general  mass  is  to  lose  what  is  subtracted  from  it  by  exception, 
and  the  general  mass  is  to  remain  with  its  whole  weight  not  thus  separately 
and  definitely  reduced.  When,  therefore,  these  statesmen  said  you  find  the 
freedom  of  executive  action  and  its  solid  authority  reduced  hj  an  exception  of 
advice  and  consent  in  appointment,  you  must  understand  that  that  is  the  limit 
of  the  exception,  and  the  executive  power  in  all  other  respects  stands  unimpaired. 

What,  then,  is  the  test  of  the  consideration  ?  Whether  removal  from  office 
belongs  to  the  executive  power,  if  the  Constitution  has  not  attributed  it  else- 
where ;  and  then  the  question  was  of  statesmanship,  whether  this  debate  was 
important,  whether  it  was  vital,  whether  its  determination  one  way  or  the  other 
did  affect  seriously  the  character  of  the  government  and  its  working ;  and  I  think 
all  agreed  that  it  did  ;  and  all  so  agreeing,  and  all  coming  to  the  resolution  that 
I  have  stated,  what  weight,  what  significance  is  there  in  the  fact  that  the  party 
that  was  defeated  in  the  argument  submitted  to  the  conclusion  and  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  government  under  it,  and  did  not  raise  a  voice  or  take  a  vote  in  d^- 
ogation  of  it  during  the  whole  course  of  the  government  t 

But  it  does  not  stand  upon  this.  After  forty-five  years'  working  of  this  sys- 
tem, between  the  years  1 830  and  1835,  the  great  party  exacerbations  between 
the  democracy,  under  the  lead  of  General  Jackson,  and  the  whigs,  under  the 
mastery  of  the  eminent  men  that  then  filled  these  halls,  the  only  survivor  of 
whom,  eminent  then  himself  and  eminent  ever  since,  now  does  me  the  honor  to 
listen  to  my  remarks,  [referring  to  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,]  then  under 
that  antagonism  there  was  renewed  the  great  debate ;  and  what  was  the  measure 
which  the  contesting  party,  under  the  influence  of  party  spirit,  brought  the  mat- 
ter to  ?  Mr.  Webster  said  while  he  led  the  forces  in  a  great  array,  which,  per- 
haps, for  the  single  instance  combined  the  triumvirate  of  himself,  Mr.  Galhouo. 
and  Mr.  Clay,  that  the  contrary  opinion  and  the  contrary  practice  was  settled. 
He  said :  ''  I  regard  it  as  a  settled  point ;  settled  by  construction,  settled  by  pre- 
cedent, settled  by  the  practice  of  the  government,  settled  by  legislation  ;*'  and 
he  did  not  seek  to  disturb  it.  He  knew  the  force  of  those  forty-five  years,  the 
whole  existence  of  the  nation  under  its  Constitution  upon  a  question  of  that 
kind ;  and  he  sought  only  to  interpose  a  moral  restraint  upon  the  President  in 
requiring  him,  when  he  removed  from  office,  to  assign  the  reasons  of  the  removal 

Greneral  Jackson  and  the  democratic  party  met  the  point  promptly  with  firm- 
ness and  with  thoroughness,  and  in  his  protest  against  a  resolution  which  the 
Senate  had  adopted  in  1834,  I  think,  that  his  action  in  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Dnane  (though  they  brought  it  down  finally,  I  believe,  to  the  point  of  the 
removal  of  the  deposits)  had  been  in  derogation  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  he  met  it  with  a  defiance  in  his  protest  which  brought  two  great  topics  of 
debate  up;  one  the  independence  of  the  Executive  in  its  right  to  judge  of  con- 
stitutional questions,  and  the  other  the  great  point  that  the  conferring  by  choice 
of  the  people  upon  the  President  of  their  representation  through  federal  num- 
bers was  an  important  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  he  was  not  a  man  of 
his  own  will,  but  endued  and  re-enforced  by  the  will  of  the  people.  That  debate 
was  carried  on  and  that  debate  was  determined  by  the  Senate  passing  a  vote 
which  enacted  its  opinion  that  his  conduct  had  been  in  derogation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  law ;  and  on  this  very  point  a  reference  was  made  to  the  common 
master  of  them  all,  the  people  of  the  U  nited  States ;  and  upon  a  re-election  of 
General  Jackson  and  upon  a  confirmation  of  opinion  from  the  people  themselvee, 
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they  in  their  primarj  capacity  acting  through  the  authentic  changes  of  their 
government,  by  election,  brought  into  the  Senate,  upon  this  challeDge,  a  majority 
Uiat  expunged  the  resolution  censuring  the  action  of  the  Executive.  You  talk 
about  power  to  decide  constitutional  Questions  by  Gongn>ss,  ~ower  to  decide 
them  by  the  Supreme  Court,  power  to  aecide  them  by  the  Executive.  I  show 
you  the  superior  power  of  all  that  has  been  drawn  into  the  great  debate,  of 
public  opinion  and  the  determination  of  the  suffrage,  and  I  say  that  the  history 
of  free  countries,  the  history  of  popular  liberty,  the  history  of  the  power  of  the 
people,  not  by  passion  or  by  violence,  but  by  reason,  by  discretion  and  peaceful, 
silent,  patient  exercise  of  their  power,  was  never  shown  more  distinctly  and 
more  definitely  than  on  this  very  matter,  whether  it  is  a  part  of  the  executive 
power  of  this  country  or  of  the  legislative  or  senatorial  power,  that  removal  from 
office  should  remain  m  the  Executive  or  be  distributed  among  the  senators.  It 
,  was  not  my  party  that  was  pleased  or  that  was  triumphant,  but  of  the  fact  of 
what  the  people  thought  there  was  not  any  doubt,  and  there  never  has  been 
since  until  the  new  situation  has  produced  new  interests  and  resulted  in  new 
conclusions. 

Honorable  senators  and  representatives  will  remember  how  in  the  debate 
which  led  to  the  passage  of  the  civil-tenure  act  it  was  represented  that  the 
authority  of  the  first  Congress  or  1789  ought  to  be  somewhat  scrutinized  because 
of  the  influence  upon  their  debates  and  conclusions  that  the  great  character  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate,  President  Washington,  might  have  produced  upon  their 
minds.  Senators,  why  can  we  not  look  at  the  present  as  we  look  at  tne  past  ? 
Why  can  we  not  see  in  ourselves  what  we  so  easily  discern  as  possible  with 
others  ?  Why  can  we  not  appreciate  it  that  perhaps  the  judgment  of  senators 
and  of  representatives  now  may  have  been  warped  or  misled  somewhat  by  their 
opinions  and  feelings  toward  the  Executive  as  it  is  now  filled  ]  I  apprehend, 
therefore,  that  this  matter  of  party  influence  is  one  that  is  quite  as  wise  to 
consider,  and  this  matter  of  personal  power  in  authority  of  character  and  con- 
duct is  quite  as  suitable  to  be  weighed  when  we  are  acting  as  when  we  are  criti- 
cising the  action  of  others. 

Two  passages  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  from  this  great  debate  as  carried 
on  in  the  Congress  of  1789.  One  is  from  Mr.  Madison,  at  page  480  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  Annals  of  Congress  : 

It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Constitation  that  the  first  magistrate  should  be  respon- 
sible for  the  executive  department.  So  far,  therefore,  as  we  do  not  make  the  officers  who 
are  to  aid  bim  in  the  duties  of  that  department  responsible  to  him,  he  is  not  responsible  to 
his  country.  A(^n,  is  there  no  dan^r  that  an  officer,  when  he  is  appointed  by  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate,  and  has  friends  in  that  body,  may  choose  rather  to  risk  his  establishment 
on  the  favor  of  that  branch  than  rest  it  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  executive  branch,  which  is  constitutionally  authorized  to  inspect  and  control  his  con- 
duct 7  And  if  it  should  happen  that  the  officers  connect  themselves  with  the  Senate,  they 
may  mutually  support  each  other,  and  for  want  of  efficacy  reduce  the  power  of  the  President 
to  a  mere  vapor;  in  which  case  his  responsibility  would  be  annihilated,  and  the  expectation 
of  it  unjust.  The  hifi^h  executive  officers,  joined  in  cabal  wiih  the  Senate,  would  lay  the 
foundation  of  discord,  and  end  in  an  assumption  of  the  executive  power,  only  to  be  removed 
by  a  revolution  in  the  government.  I  believe  no  principle  is  more  clearly  laid  down  in  the 
Constitution  than  that  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  Boudinot,  (page  487,)  says : 

Neither  this  clause  [of  impeachment]  nor  any  other  goes  so  far  as  to  say  it  shall  be  the 
only  mode  of  removal :  therefore,  we  may  proceed  to  inquire  what  the  other  is.  Let  us  exam- 
ine whether  it  belonf^  to  the  Senate  ana  President.  Certainly,  sir,  there  is  nothing  that 
gives  the  Senate  this  right  in  express  terms ;  but  they  are  authorized,  in  express  words,  to 
be  concerned  in  the  appointment.  And  does  this  necessarily  include  the  power  of  removal  7 
If  the  President  complains  to  the  Senate  of  the  misconduct  of  an  officer,  and  desires  their 
advice  and  consent  to  the  removt^,  what  are  the  Senate  to  do  7  Most  certainly  they  will 
inquire  if  the  complaint  is  well  founded.  To  do  this  they  must  call  the  officer  before  them 
to  answer.  Who,  then,  are  the  parties  7  The  supreme  executive  officer  against  his  assistant ; 
and  the  Senate  are  to  sit  as  judges  to  determine  whether  sufficient  cause  of  removal  exists. 
Does  not  this  set  the  Senate  over  the  head  of  the  President  7    But  suppose  they  shall  decade 
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• 
in  favor  of  the  officer,  what  a  titnation  is  the  President  then  in,  titrronnded  by  officera  visfc 
whom,  bj  his  sitaation,  he  is  compelled  to  act,  but  in  whom  he  can  haye  no  oonfidenoe, 
reversing  the  privilege  ^ven  him  by  the  Constitniion,  to  prevent  his  having  officera  impoid 
upon  him  who  do  not  meet  his  approbation  7 

In  these  weighty  words  of  Mr.  Boadinot  and  Mr.  Madison  is  found  the  marrov 
of  the  whole  controyersy.  There  is  no  escaping  from  it.  If  this  body  porsae 
the  method  now  adopted,  they  must  be  responsible  to  the  country  for  the  actios 
of  the  executive  department ;  and  if  officers  are  to  be  maintained,  as  these  wise 
statesmen  say,  over  the  head  of  the  President,  then  that  power  of  the  Gonstitii- 
tion  which  allowed  him  to  have  a  voice  in  their  selection  is  entirely  goae ;  for  I 
need  not  say  that  if  it  is  to  be  dependent  upon  an  instantaneous  selection,  and  there- 
after there  is  to  be  no  space  of  repentance  or  no  change  of  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive  as  new  acts  shall  develop  themselves  and  new  traits  of  chanu- 
ter  shall  show  themselves  in  the  incumbent.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  he  has  the 
power  of  appointment.  It  must  be  the  power  of  appointment  from  day  to  day; 
that  is  the  power  of  appointment  for  which  he  should  be  held  respousible*  if  he 
is  to  be  responsible  at  all.  I  wisji  to  ask  your  attention  to  the  opinions  expressed 
by  some  of  the  statesmen  who  took  part  in  this  determination  of  what  the  effeci, 
and  the  important  effect,  of  this  conclusion  of  the  Congress  of  1789  was.  None 
of  them  overlooked  its  importance  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  I  beg  leave  to 
read  from  the  life  and  works  of  the  elder  Adams,  at  page  448  of  the  first  volumdi 
the  interesting  comments  of  one,  himself  a  distinguished  statesman,  in  whom  we 
all  have  confidence,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams : 

The  question  most  earnestly  disputed  turned  npon  the  power  vested  by  the  Constitntioi! 
in  the  President  to  remove  the  person  at  the  head  of  that  bureaa  at  his  pleasure.  One  panj 
maintained  it  was  an  absolnte  right.  The  other  insisted  that  it  was  subject  to  the  saoie 
restriction  of  a  ratification  by  the  Senate  which  is  required  when  the  officer  is  appointed. 
After  a  long  contest  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  terminating  in  &yor  of  the  unrestricted 
construction,  the  bill  came  up  to  the  Senate  for  its  approbation. 

This  case  was  peculiar  and  highly  important.  Bv  an  anomaly  in  the  Constitution,  which, 
upon  any  recoznized  theory,  it  is  difficult  to  defend,  the  Senate,  which,  in  the  last  resort,  a 
made  the  judicial  tribunal  to  try  the  President  for  malversation  in  office,  is  likewise  clothed 
with  the  power  of  denying  him  the  agents  in  whom  he  may  choose  most  to  con&de  for  Um 
faithful  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  forcing  him  to  select  such  as  they  maj 
prefer.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  power  of  displacing  such  as  he  found  unworthy  of  tnis't 
iiad  been  subjected  to  the  same  control,  it  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  government  must) 
in  course  of  time,  have  become  an  oligarchy,  in  which  the  President  would  sink  into  a  men 
instrument  of  any  faction  that  might  happen  to  be  in  the  ascendent  in  the  Senate  :  this,  vsi, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  would  be  subject  to  be  tried  by  them  for  offences  in  his  departoieuK 
over  which  he  could  exercise  no  effective  restraint  whatever.  In  such  case  the  alternative  u 
inevitable,  either  that  he  would  have  become  a  confederate  with  that  faction,  and  therefon 
utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  punishment  by  impeachment  at  their  hands  for  offences  coiih 
mitted  with  their  privity,  if  not  at  their  dictation,  or  else,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  that  he  would 
have  been  powerless  to  defend  himself  against  the  paralyzing  oj^eration  of  their  ill-will 
Such  a  state  of  subjection  in  the  executive  head  to  the  legislature  is  subversive  of  all  id«as 
of  a  balance  of  powers  drawn  from  the  theory  of  the  British  constitution,  and  rendersi  prob- 
able at  any  moment  a  collision,  in  which  one  side  or  the  other,  and  it  is  most  likely  to  be  tb» 
legislature,  must  be  ultimately  annihilated. 

Yet,  however  true  these  views  may  be  in  the  abstract,  it  would  scarcely  have  caused 
surprise  if  their  soundness  had  not  been  appreciated  in  the  Senate.  The  temptation  to  ma]^ 
uify  their  authority  is  commonly  all-powerful  with  public  bodies  of  every  kind.  In  any  oLht?r 
stage  of  the  present  govemmeot  than  the  first  it  would  have  proved  quite  irresistible.  Bet 
throughout  the  administration  of  General  Washington  there  is  visible  amone  public  men  s 
degree  of  indifference  to  power  and  place  which  forms  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of 
that  time.  More  than  once  the  highest  cabinet  and  foreign  appointments  went  begging  to 
suitable  candidates,  and  begged  in  vain.  To  this  fact  it  is  owing  that  public  questions  of 
such  moment  were  then  discussed  with  as  much  of  personal  disinterestedness  as  c&n  prob*- 
bly  ever  be  expected  to  enter  into  them  anywhere,  let  even  with  all  these  favoring  circais> 
stances  it  soon  became  clear  tiiat  the  republican  jealousy  of  a  centralization  of  power  in  th« 
President  would  combine  with  the  eiprit  du  corps  to  rally  at  least  half  the  Senate  in  favor  of 
subjecting  removals  to  their  control.  In  such  a  case  the  responsibility  of  deciding  the  poiss 
devolved,  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  upon  Mr.  Adams,  as  Yice-rresident  ^  The  debast 
was  continued  from  the  15th  to  the  18th  of  July,  a  very  lon^  time  for  that  day  in  an  assem- 
bly comprising  only  twenty*two  members  when  full,  but  seldom  more  than  twenty  in  attend- 

nee.    A  very  brief  abstract,  the  only  one  that  has  yet  seen  the  light,  is  furnished  in  the  third 
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Tolnme  of  the  present  work.  Mr.  Adams  appears  to  have  made  it  for  the  purpose  of  framing 
his  own  judgment  in  the  contingency  which  he  must  have  foreseen  as  likely  to  occur.  The 
final  vote  was  taken  on  the  18th.  Nine  senators  voted  to  subject  the  Presidents  power  of 
removal  to  the  will  of  the  Senate :  Messrs.  Few,  Gvayson,  Gunn,  Johnson,  Izard,  Lang- 
don,  Lee,  Maclay,  and  Wingate.  On  the  other  hand,  nine  senators  voted  against  claimiiu; 
the  restriction :  Messrs.  Bassett,  Carroll,  Dalton,  Elmer,  Henrv,  Morris,  ratorson.  Read, 
and  Strong.  The  result  depended  upon  the  voice  of  the  Vice-President  It  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  been  summoned  to  such  a  duty.  It  was  the  only  time  during^  his  eight 
jears  of  service  in  that  place  that  he  felt  the  case  to  be  of  such  importance  as  to  justify  hig 
assigning  reasons  for  his  vote.  These  reasons  were  not  committed  to  paper,  however,  and 
cap,  therefore,  never  be  known.  But  in  their  soundness  it  is  certain  that  he  never  had  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  His  decision  settled  the  question  of  constitutional  power  in  favor  of  the 
President,  and,  consequently,  established  the  practice  under  the  government,  which  has  con- 
tinued down  to  this  day.  Although  there  have  been  occasional  exceptions  taken  to  it  in 
argument,  especially  at  moments  when  the  executive  power,  wielded  by  a  strong  hand, 
Beemed  to  encroach  upon  the  limits  of  the  co-ordinate  departments,  its  substantial  correctness 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  quite  generally  acquiesced  iq.  And  all  have  agreed  that  no  single 
act  of  the  first  Congpress  has  been  attended  with  more  important  effects  upon  the  working  of 
every  part  of  the  government. 

It  is  thus  that  this  was  regarded  at  the  time  that  the  transaction  took  place. 
I  beg  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  o(»inionE  of  Fisher  Ames»  as 
expressed  in  letters  written  by  him  concurrentlj  with  the  action  of  the  Congress 
to  nls  correspondent,  an  intelligent  lawyer  of  Boston,  Mr.  George  Richards 
Minot.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Minot,  dated  the  Slst  of  May,  1789,  to  be  found  in 
the  first  yolume  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Ames,  page  51 ,  he  writes  : 

You  dislike  the  responsibility  of  the  President  in  the  case  of  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  I  would  have  the  President  responsible  for  his  appointments ;  and  if  those  whom  be 
puts  in  are  unfit  they  may  be  impeached  on  misconduct,  or  he  may  remove  them  when  he 
finds  them  obnoxious.    It  would  be  easier  for  a  minister  to  secure  a  iaction  in  the  Senate  or 

§et  the  protection  of  the  senators  of  his  own  State  than  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  Presi- 
ent,  whose  character  would  suffer  by  it.  The  number  of  the  senators,  the  secrecy  of  their 
doings,  would  shelter  them,  and  a  corrupt  connection  between  those  who  appoint  to  office 
aod  who  also  maintain  in  office^and  the  officers  themselves  would  be  created.  The  meddling 
of  the  Senate  in  appointments  is  one  of  the  least  defensible  parts  of  the  Constitution.  I  would 
not  extend  their  power  any  further. 

And  again;  under  date  of  June  23,  1789,  page  55  of  the  same  volume :  * 

The  debate  in  relation  to  the  President's  power  of  removal  from  office  is  an  instance. 
Four  days'  unceasing  speechifying  has  fiirnished  yon  with  the  merits  of  the  question.  The 
transaction  of  yesterday  may  need  some  elucidation.  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whule  it  was 
moved  to  strike  out  the  words,  '*to  be  removable  by  the  President,"  &,c.  This  did  not 
pass,  and  the  words  were  retained.  The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Honse,  and  a  motion  made 
to  insert  in  the  second  clause,  **  whenever  an  officer  shall  be  remove<l  bv  the  President,  or  a 
vacancy  shall  happen  in  any  other  way,"  to  the  intent  to  stiike  out  the  first  words.  The 
first  words,  **to  be  removable,"  &c.,  were  supposed  to  amount  to  a  legislative  disposal  of 
tlie  power  of  removal.  If  the  Constitution  had  vested  it  in  the  President,  it  was  improper  to 
nse  such  words  as  would  imply  that  the  power  was  to  be  exercised  by  him  in  virtue  of 
this  act.  The  mover  and  supporters  of  the  amendment  supposed  that  a  grant  by  the 
legislature  might  be  resumed,  and  that  as  the  Constitution  had  already  given  it  to  the 
President  it  was  putting  it  on  better  ground,  and,  if  once  gamed  by  the  declaration  of 
both  houses,  would  be  a  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  not  liable  to  future 
encroachments.  Others,  who  contended  against  the  advisory  part  of  the  Senate  in 
removals,  supposed  the  first  ground  the  most  tenable,  that  it  would  include  the  latter, 
and  operate  as  a  declaration  of  the  Constitution,  and  at  the  same  time  expressly  dispose 
of  the  power.  They  further  apprehended  that  any  change  of  position  would  divide  the 
victors  and  endanger  the  final  decision  in  both  houses.  There  was  certainly  weight  in  this 
last  opinion.  Yet,  the  amendment  being  actually  proposed,  it  remained  only  to  choose 
between  the  two  clauses.  I  think  the  latter,  which  passed,  and  which  seems  to  imply  the 
legal  (rather  constitutional)  power  of  the  President,  is  the  safest  doctrine.  I'his  prevailed, 
and  the  first  words  were  expunged.  This  has  produced  discontent,  and  possibly  in  the 
event  it  will  be  found  disagreement,  amon^  those  who  voted  with  the  majority. 

This  is,  in  fact,  a  great  question,  and  I  ieel  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  President's  right  to 
exercise  the  power,  either  oy  the  Constitution  or  the  authority  of  an  act.  The  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  former  fall  short  of  full  proof,  but  In  my  mind  they  greatly  preponderate. 

You  will  say  that  I  have  expressed  my  sentiments  with  some  moderation.  You  will  be 
deceived,  for  my  \^  hole  heart  has  been  engaged  in  this  debate.  Indeed,  it  has  ached.  It 
}  as  kept  mo  agitated,  and  in  no^mall  degree  unhappy.  I  am  commonly  opposed  to  those 
who  modestly  assume  the  rank  of  champions  of  liberty  and  make  a  very  patriotic  noise 
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abont  the  people.  It  is  the  stale  artifice  which  has  duped  the  world  a  thousand  times,  asil 
yet,  thoiish  detected,  it  is  still  saccessfal.  I  love  libertj  as  well  as  anybodj.  I  am  proad 
of  it,  as  the  true  title  of  our  people  to  distinction  above  others ;  but  so  are  others,  for  t^ 
have  an  interest  and  a  pride  in  the  sAme  thing.  But  I  would  guard  it  by  making*  the  law; 
strong  enough  to  protect  it.  In  this  debate  a  stroke  was  aimed  at  the  vitals  of  the  gcr- 
emment.  perhaps  with  the  best  intentions,  but  J  have  no  doubt  of  the  tendeDCjy  to  s  tra 
aristocracy. 

It  will  thus  be  seeoiBenators,  that  the  statesmen  whom  we  most  revere  regarded 
tbis  as,  so  to  speak,  a  construction  of  the  Constitution  as  important  as  the  fraoh 
ing  of  itself  had  been.  And  now,  a  law  of  Congress  having  introduced  a  revo- 
lution in  the  doctrine  and  in  the  practice  of  the  government,  a  legislative  crm- 
struction  binding  no  one  and  being  entitled  to  little  respect  from  the  changeable- 
ness  of  legislative  constructions,  in  the  language  of  the  honorable  senator  from 
Oregon,  the  question  arises  whether  a  doubt,  whether  an  act  in  reference  to  tbf 
unconstitutionality  of  this  law  on  the  part  of  the  executive  department  is  a 

found  of  impeachment.  The  doctrine  of  unconstitutional  law  seems  to  me — and 
speak  with  great  respect — to  be  wholly  misunderstood  by  the  honorable  mao- 
agers  in  the  proposition^  which  they  present.  Nobody  can  ever  violate  ac 
unconstitutional  law,  for  it  is-Aiot  a  rule  binding  upon  him  or  anybody  else.  His 
conduct  in  violating  it  or  in  contravening  it  may  be  at  variance  with  other  ethi- 
cal and  civil  conditions  of  duty :  and  for  the  violation  of  those  ethical  and  civil 
conditions  he  may  be  responsible.  If  a  marshal  of  the  United  States,  executing 
an  unconstitutional  ^igitive  slave  bill,  enters  with  the  process  of  the  autboritj 
of  law,  it  does  not  follow  that  resistance  may  be  carriea  to  the  extent  of  shoot- 
ing the  marshal ;  but  it  is  not  because  it  is  a  violation  of  that  law  ;  for  if  it  is 
unconstitutional  there  can  be  no  violation  of  it.  It  is  because  civil  duty  does 
not  permit  civil  contests  to  be  raised  by  force  and  violence.  So,  too,  if  a  sub- 
ordinate executive' officer,  who  has  nothing  but  ministerial  duty  to  perform,  as  i 
United  States  mai'shal  in  the  service  of  process  under  an  unconstitutional  lav. 
nndertakes  to  deal  with  the  question  of  its  unconstitutionality,  the  ethical  and 
civil  duty  on  his  part  is,  as  it  is  merely  ministerial  on  his  part  to  have  his  con- 
science determine  whether  he  will  execute  it  in  this  ministerial  capacity,  or 
whether  he  will  resign  his  office.  He  cannot,  under  proper  ethical  rules,  deter- 
mine whether  the  execution  of  the  law  shall  be  defeated  by  the  resistance  of  the 
apparatus  provided  for  its  execution ;  but  if  the  law  bears  upon  his  personal 
rights  or  official  emoluments,  then,  without  a  violation  of  the  peace,  he  may 
raise  the  question  of  the  law  and  resist  it  consistently  with  all  civil  and  ethiod 
duties. 

Thus  we  see  at  once  that  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fundamental 
propositions,  and  I  ask  attention  to  a  passage  from  the  Federalist,  at  page  549, 
where  there  is  a  very  vigorous  discussion  by  Mr.  Hamilton  of  the  question  of 
unconstitutional  laws;  and  to  the  case  of  Marbury  vs.  Mi(dison  in  I  Cranch. 
The  subject  is  old,  but  it  is  there  discussed  with  a  luminous  wisdom,  both  in 
advance  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  of  its  construction  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  may  well  displace  the  more  inconsid- 
erate and  loose  views  that  have  been  presented  in  debate  here.  In  the  Federal- 
ist, No.  78,  page  541,  Mr.  Hamilton  says: 

Some  perplexity  respecting^  the  rights  of  the  courts  to  pronounce  legislative  acts  void, 
because  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  has  arisen  from  an  imagination  that  the  doctrine  would 
imply  a  superiority  of  the  judiciary  to  the  legislative  power.  It  is  urged  tliat  the  authority 
which  can  declare  the  acts  of  another  void  most  necessarily  be  superior  to  the  one  whose  acts 
may  be  declared  void.  As  this  doctrine  is  of  great  importance  in  all  the  American  constitu- 
tions, a  brief  discussion  of  the  ground  on  whicn  it  rests  cannot  be  unacceptable. 

There  is  no  position  which  depends  on  clearer  principles  than  that  every  act  of  a  delegated 
authority  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  commission  under  which  it  is  exercised  is  void.  No 
legislative  act,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  can  be  valid.  To  deny  this  would  be 
to  affirm  that  the  deputy  is  greater  than  his  principal;  that  the  servant  is  above  his  mast^^T; 
that  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  superior  to  the  people  themselves ;  that  meu  aciiog 
by  virtue  ot  powers  may  do  not  only  what  their  powers  do  not  authorise,  but  what  they  forbid. 
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If  it  be  said  that  the  le^slative  bodj  are  themselves  the  constitutioDal  judees  of  their  own 
powers,  and  that  the  constraction  thej  pnt  npon  them  is  conclusive  upon  the  other  depart- 
ments, it  may  be  answered  that  this  cannot  be  the  natural  presumption,  where  it  is  not  to  be 
collected  from  any  particular  provisions  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  otherwise  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Constitution  could  intend  to  enable  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  sub- 
stihite  their  will  to  that  of  their  constituents.  It  is  far  more  rational  to  suppose  that  the 
courts  were  designed  to  be  an  intermediate  body  between  the  people  and  the  legislature,  in 
order,  among  other  things,  to  keep  the  latter  within  the  limits  assijpfued  to  their  authority. 
The  interpretation  of  the  laws  is  the  proper  and  peculiar  province  oi  the  courts.  A  Consti- 
tution is  in  fact,  and  must  be  regarded  by  the  ludges  as  a  fundamental  law.  It  therefore 
belongs  to  them  to  ascertain  its  meaning,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  any  particular  act  pro- 
ceeding from  the  legislative  body.  If  tnere  should  happen  to  be  an  irreconcilable  variance 
between  the  two,  that  which  has  the  superior  obligation  and  validity  ought,  of  course,  to  be 
preferred ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  statute,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  intention  of  their  agents. 

Nor  does  this  conclusion,  by  anv  means,  suppose  a  superiority  of  the  judicial  to  the  legis- 
lative power.  It  only  supposes  that  the  power  of  the  people  is  superior  to  both,  and  that 
where  the  will  of  the  legislature,  declared  in  its  statutes,  stands  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
people,  declared  in  the  Constitution,  the  judges  ou^ht  to  be  governea  by  the  latter  rather 
than  the  former.  They  ouffht  to  regulate  their  decisions  by  the  fundamental  laws  rather  than 
by  those  which  are  not  fundamentaL 

Again: 

If,  then,  the  courts  of  justice  are  to  be  considered  as  the  bulwarks  of  a  limited  Constitu- 
tion against  legislative  encroachments,  this  consideration  will  afford  a  stron?  argument  for 
the  permanent  tenure  of  judicial  offices,  since  nothing  will  contribute  so  mucn  as  this  to  that 
independent  spirit  in  the  judges,  which  must  be  essential  to  the  faithful  performance  of  so 
arduous  a  duty.    (/6u/.,  544.) 

In  the  case  of  Marbury  vs,  Madison,  (1  Granch,  pp.  175,  178,)  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  speaking  through  the  great  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 

said : 

The  question  whether  an  act  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  can  become  the  law  of  the  land 
18  a  question  deeply  interesting  to  the  United  States ;  but  happily  not  of  an  intricacy  propor- 
tioned to  its  interests.  It  seems  only  necessaiy  to  recognize  ceitain  principles,  supposed  to 
have  been  long  and  well  established,  to  decide  it. 

That  the  people  have  an  original  right  to  establish  for  their  future  government  such  principles 
as,  in  their  opinion,  shall  most  conduce  to  their  own  happiness,  is  the  basis  on  which  the 
whole  American  fabric  has  been  erected.  The  exercise  of  this  original  right  is  a  very  great 
exertion;  nor  can  it,  nor  ought  it,  to  be  frequently  repeated.  The  principles,  therefore,  so 
established  are  deemed  fundamental,  and  as  the  authority  from  which  they  proceed  is  supreme 
and  can  seldom  act,  they  are  designed  to  be  permanent. 

This  original  and  supreme  will  organizes  the  government  and  assig^ns  to  different  depart- 
ments their  respective  powers.  It  may  either  stop  here  or  establish  certain  limits  not  to  be 
transcended  by  those  departments. 

The  government  of  tne  United  States  is  of  the  latter  description.  The  powers  Of  the 
legislature  are  defined  and  limited,  and  that  those  limits  may  not  be  mistaken  or  forgotten 
the  Constitution  is  written.  To  what  purpose  are  powers  limited^  and  to  what  purpose  is 
that  limitation  committed  to  writing,  ii  theee  limits  may  at  any  time  be  passed  by  those 
intended  to  be  restrained  7  The  distinction  between  a  government  with  limited  and  unlim- 
ited powers  is  abolished  if  those  limits  do  not  confine  the  persons  on  whom  they  are  imposed, 
and  if  acts  prohibited  and  acts  allowed  are  of  equal  obligation.  It  is  a  proposition  too  plain 
to  be  contested  that  the  Constitution  controls  any  legislative  act  repugnant  to  it,  or  that  the 
legislature  may  alter  the  Constitution  by  an  ordinary  act. 

Between  these  alternatives  there  is  no  middle  ground.  The  Constitution  is  either  a  supe- 
rior, paramount  law,  unchangeable  by  ordinary  means,  or  it  is  on  a  level  with  ordinary 
ledslative  acts,  and,  like  other  acts,  is  alterable  when  the  legislature  shall  please  to  alter  it. 

If  the  former  part  of  the  alternative  be  true,  then  a  legislative  act  contrary  to  the  Consti- 
tution is  not  law ;  if  the  latter  part  be  true,  then  written  constitutions  are  absurd  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  limit  a  power  in  its  own  nature  illimitable. 

Certainly  all  those  who  have  framed  written  constitutions  contemplate  them  as  forming 
the  fundamental  and  paramount  law  of  the  nation,  and,  consequently,  the  theory  of  every 
such  government  must  be  that  an  act  of  the  legislature,  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  is 
void. 

This  theory  is  essentially  attached  to  a  written  constitution,  and  is,  consequently,  to  be 
considered  by  the  court  as  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  society.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  further  consideration  of  this  subject. 

If  an  act  of  the  legislature  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  is  void,  does  H,  notwithstanding 
its  invalidity,  bind  the  courts  and  oblige  them  to  give  it  effect  7  Or,  in  other  words,  though 
it  be  not  law  does  it  constitute  a  rule  as  operative  as  if  it  was  a  law  7    This  would  be  to 
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overthrow  in  fact  wbat  was  estabUflhed  in  theory,  and  wonld  seem,  at  fiist  rieir,  m 
absurdity  tpo  gross  to  be  insisted  on.  It  shall,  however,  receive  a  more  attentive  considen- 
tion. 

It  is  emphaticallv  the  province  and  duty  of  the  judicial  department  to  say  what  the  law  if. 
Those  who  apply  the  rule  to  particular  cases  must,  of  necessity,  expound  and  interpret  thai 
rule.    If  two  laws  conflict  with  each  other,  the  courts  must  decide  on  the  operation  of  each. 

So,  if  a  law  be  in  opposition  to  the  Constitution,  if  both  the  law  and  the  Constitution  applj 
to  a  particular  case,  so  that  the  court  must  either  decide  that  case  conformably  to  the  law. 
disregarding  the  Constitution,  or  conformably  to  the  Constitution,  disregaiding  the  law,  tbe 
court  must  determine  which  of  these  conflicting  rules  governs  the  case.  This  is  of  tbe  vsr 
essence  of  judicial  duty. 

If,  then,  the  courts  are  to  regard  the  Constitution^ and  the  Constitntion  is  superior  to  scj 
ordinary  act  of  the  legislature — the  Constitution,  and  not  such  ordinary  act,  must  govern  the 
case  to  which  thev  both  apply. 

Those,  then,  wno  controvert  the  principle  that  the  Constitution  is  to  be  considered  in  court 
as  a  paramount  law,  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  that  courts  most  close  their 
eyes  on  the  Constitution  and  see  only  the  law. 

This  doctrine  would  subvert  the  very  foundation  of  all  written  constitutions.  Tt  woul^ 
declare  that  an  act  which,  according  to  the  principles  and  theory  of  our  government,  it 
entirely  void,  is  yet,  in  practice,  completely  obligatory.  It  would  declare  that  if  the  leg^ 
lature  shall  do  what  is  expressly  foroidden,  such  act,  notwithstanding  the  express  prohib> 
tion,  is  in  reality  effectual.  It  would  be  giving  to  the  legislature  a  practical  and  real  ommp- 
otenoe  with  the  same  breath  which  professes  to  restrict  their  pow  rs  within  narrow  limits,  u 
is  prescribing  limits,  and  declaring  that  those  limits  may  be  passed  at  pleasure. 

That  it  thus  reduces  to  nothing  what  we  have  deemed  the  greatest  improvement  <m  polid- 
cal  institutions — a  written  constitution — ^would  of  itself  be  sufficient  in  America,  where  wii;' 
ten  constitutions  have  been  viewed  with  so  much  reverence  for  rejecting  the  construction. 

Uodoubtedly  it  is  a  question  of  very  grave  consideration  how  far  the  different 
departments  of  the  government,  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive,  are  at  lib^ty 
to  act  in  reference  to  unconstitutional  laws.  The  judicial  duty,  perhaps,  may 
be  plain.  They  wait  for  a  case ;  they  volunteer  no  advice ;  they  exercise  no 
supervision.  But  as  between  the  legislature  and  tbe  executive,  even  when  the 
Supreme  Court  has  passed  upon  tbe  question,  it  is  one  of  the  gravest  coiistitn- 
tional  points  for  puolic  men  to  determine  when  and  how  tbe  legislature  may 
raise  the  question  again  by  passing  a  law  against  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  ana  the  Executive  may  raise  tbe  question  again  by  undertaking  an  exec- 
utive duty  under  the  Constitution  against  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
against  the  determination  of  Congress.  We  in  this  case  have  been  accused  of 
insisting  upon  extravagant  pretensions.  We  have  never  suggested  anything 
further  than  this,  for  the  case  only  requires  it,  that  whatever  may  be  the  doubt- 
ful or  debatable  region  of  the  co-ordinate  authority  of  the  different  departments 
of  government  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  constitutionality  or  unconstitution- 
ality of  laws,  to  raise  the  question  anew  in  their  authentic  and  responsible  public 
action,  when  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  common  with  the  hmnble^t 
citizen,  finds  a  law  passed  over  his  right,  and  binding  upon  his  action  in  the 
matter  of  his  right,  then  all  reasons  of  duty  to  self,  to  the  public,  to  the  Consti- 
tution, to  the  laws,  require  that  the  matter  should  be  put  in  the  train  of  judicial 
decision,  in  order  that  the  light  of  tbe  serene  reasoii  of  the  Supreme  Court  may 
be  shed  upon  it.  to  the  end  that  Congress  even  may  reconsiaer  its  action  and 
retract  its  encroachment  upon  the  Constitution. 

But  senators  will  not  have  forgotten  that  General  Jackson,  in  his  celebrated 
controversy  with  tbe  whig  party,  claimed  that  no  department  of  the  govern- 
ment  should  receive  its  final  and  necessary  and  perpetual  exclusion  and  condn- 
sion  on  a  constitutional  question  from  the  judgment  even  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  that  under  the  obligations  of  each  one's  oath,  yours  as  senators,  yours  as 
representatives,  and  the  President's  as  Chief  Executive,  each  must  act  in  a  now 
juncture  and  in  reference  to  a  new  matter  arising  to  raise  again  the  question  of 
constitutional  authority.  Now,  let  me  read  in  a  form  which  I  have  ready  for 
quotation  a  short  passage  on  which  General  Jackson  in  his  protest  sets  this  forth. 
1  read  from  a  debate  on  the  fugitive  slave  law  as  conducted  in  this  body  in  the 
year  1852,  when  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sumner]  vas 
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the  spokesman  and  champion  of  the  right  for  every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment to  judge  the  constitutionality  of  law  and  of  duty  : 
But  whatever  maj  be  the  Influence  of  this  judfifment — 

That  is,  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case 
of  Prigg  vs,  Pennsylvania — 

Bufc  whatever  may  be  the  inflaence  of  this  judgment  as  a  rule  to  the  judiciary,  it  cannot 
arrest  our  duty  as  legislators.  And  here  I  adopt,  with  entire  assent,  the  lanp:uage  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  in  his  memorable  veto,  in  1832,  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  To  his 
course  was  opposed  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  this  is  his  reply : 

**If  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  covers  the  whole  ground  of  this  act  it  ought  not  to 
control  the  co-ordinate  authorities  of  this  government.  The  Congress,  the  Executive,  and 
the  Court  must  each  for  itself  be  guided  by  its  own  opinion  of  the  Constitution.  Eadt  puMie 
officer  toko  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  ConttittUion  stoears  that  he  will  support  it  as  he  under- 
stands ilj  and  not  as  it  is  understood  by  others.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatives.  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  President,  to  decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  any 
bill  or  resolution  which  may  be  presented  to  them  for  passage  or  approval  as  it  is  of  the 
supreme  judges  when  it  may  be  brought  before  them  for  judicial  decision.  The  authority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  must  not,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  control  the  Congress  or  the  Executive 
when  acting  in  their  legislative  capacities,  but  to  have  only  such  influence  as  the  force  of 
their  reasoning  may  deserve.** 

.    With  these  authoritative  words  of  Andrew  Jackson  I  dismiss  this  topic.     (Appendix  to 
Congressional  Globe,  Thirty-second  Congress,  first  session,  p.  1 108.) 

"  Times  change  and  we  change  with  them."  Nevertheless,  principles  remain^ 
duties  remain,  the  powers  of  government  remain,  their  co-ordination  remains,  the 
conscience  of  men  remains,  and  everybody  that  has  taken  an  oath,  and  every- 
body that  is  subject  to  the  Constitution  without  taking  an  oath,  by  peaceful 
means  has  a  right  to  revere  the  Constitution  in  derogation  of  unconstitutional 
laws;  and  any  legislative  will  or  any  judicial  authority  that  shall  deny  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  in  its  power  to  protect  men  who  thus  conscien- 
tiously, thus  peacefully  raise  questions  for  determination  in  a  conflict  between 
the  Constitution  and  the  law,  will  not  be  consistent  with  written  constitutions 
or  with  the  maintenance  of  the  liberties  of  this  people  as  established  by  and 
depend(rnt  upon  the  preservation  of  written  constitutions. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  upon  every  ethical,  constitutional,  and  legal  rule  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  not  the  person  upon  whom  this  civil-tenure 
act  operated,  not  as  an  executive  officer  to  carry  out  the  law,  but  as  one  of  the 
co-ordinate  departments  of  the  government  over  whom  in  that  official  relation 
the  authority  of  the  act  was  sought  to  be  asserted.  The  language  is  general : 
"  Every  removal  from  office  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  a 
high  misdemeanor."  Who  could  remove  from  office  but  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ?  Who  had  the  authority?  Who  could  be  governed  by  the  law 
but  he  ?  And  it  was  in  an  official  constitutional  duty,  not  a  personal  right,  not 
a  matter  of  personal  value  or  choice  or  interest  with  him. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  said  and  claimed  that  by  force  of  a  legislative  enact- 
ment the  President  of  the  United  States  should  not  remove  from  office,  whether 
the  act  of  Congress  was  constitutional  or  not,  that  he  was  absolutely  prohibited 
from  removinj^  from  office,  and  if  he  did  remove  from  office,  although  the  Con- 
stitution allowed  him  to  remove,  yet  the  Constitution  could  not  protect  him  for 
removing,  but  that  the  act  of  Congress,  seizing  upon  him>  could  draw  him  in  here 
by  impeachment  and  subject  him  to  judgment  for  violating  the  law,  though  main- 
taining the  Constitution,  and  that  the  Constitution  pronounced  sentence  of  con- 
demnation and  infamy  upon  him  for  having  worshiped  its  authority  and  sought 
to  maintain  it,  and  that  the  authority  of  Congress  has  that  power  and  extent 
practically,  you  tear  asunder  your  Constitution,  and  (if  on  these  grounds  you 
dismiss  this  President  from  this  court  convicted  and  deposed)  you  dismiss  him 
the  victim  of  the  Congress  and  the  martyr  of  the  Constitution  by  the  very  terms 
of  your  judgment,  and  you  throw  open  for  the  masters  of  us  all  in  the  great 
debates  of  an  intelligent,  instructed,  populous,  patiiotic  nation  of  freemen  the 
21  I  p— Vol.  ii 
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division  of  sentiment  to  shake  this  country  to  its  centre, ''  the  omnipotence  of 
Congress ''  as  the  rallying  cry  on  one  side,  and  *Hhe  supremacy  of  the  Conso- 
tution  "  on  the  other. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNU.  Mr.  President,  I  move  an  intermission  for  fifteen  minate^. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Chit: 
Justice  resumed  the  cbair  and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  Grimes.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  a  call  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  chief  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  Chikf  Justice.  There  are  forty-two  senators  answering  to  their  names. 
A  quorum  is  present.     The  counsel  for  the  President  will  proceed. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  There  is  but  one  other  topic  that  I  need  to  insist  upon  here  as 
bearing  upon  that  pai*t  of  my  argument  which  is  intended  to  exhibit  to  the  clea: 
apprehension,  and  1  hope  adoption,  of  this  court,  the  view  that  all  here  thii 
possesses  weight  and  dignity,  that  really  presents  the  agitating  contest  which 
has  been  proceeding  between  the  departments  of  our  government,  is  political  and 
not  criminal,  or  suitable  for  judicial  cognizance  ;  and  that  is  what  seems  to  me 
the  decisive  test  in  your  judgments  and  in  your  consciences ;  and  that  is  the 
attitude  that  every  one  of  you  already  in  your  public  action  occupies  towaxd  thi; 
subject 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  never  intended  so  to  coerce  and  con- 
strain the  consciences  and  the  duties  of  men  as  to  bring  them  into  the  position  of 
judges  between  themselves  and  another  branch  of  government  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters of  difference  between  themselves  and  that  other  branch  of  government  in 
matters  which  concerned  wholly  the  partition  of  authority  under  the  Gonatitii- 
tion  between  themselves  and  that  other  department  of  the  government.  The 
eternal  principles  of  justice  are  implied  in  the  constitution  of  every  court,  ani 
there  are  no  more  immutable,  no  more  inevitable  principles  than  these,  that  n: 
man  shall  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause,  and  that  no  man  shall  be  a  judge  in  i 
matter  in  which  he  has  already  given  judgment.  It  is  abhorrent  to  the  natural 
sense  of  justice  that  men  should  judge  in  their  own  cause.  It  is  incoosistent 
with  nature  itself  that  man  should  assume  an  oath  and  hope  to  perform  it  br 
being  impartial  in  his  judgment  when  he  has  already  formed  it.  The  crimes 
that  a  President  may  have  imputed  to  him  that  may  bring  him  into  judgment 
of  the  Senate  are  crimes  against  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  involving  turpitadi 
or  personal  delinquency. 

They  are  crimes  in  which  it  is  inadmissible  to  imagine  that  the  Senate  should 
be  committed  as  parties  at  all.  They  are  crimes  which,  however  much  the  neces- 
sary reflection  of  political  opinions  may  bias  the  personal  judgment  of  this  or 
that  member,  or  all  the  members  of  the  body — an  infirmity  in  the  court  which 
cannot  be  avoided — ^yet  it  must  be  possible  only* that  they  should  give  a  color 
or  a  turn  and  not  be  themselves  the  very  basis  and  substance  of  the  judgment 
to  be  rendered.  When,  therefore,  I  show  you  as  from  the  records  of  the  Senate 
that  you  yourselves  have  voted  upon  this  law  whose  constitutionality  is  to  be 
determined,  and  that  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  arises  upon  constitution- 
ality or  judgment  of  constitutionality,  when  you  have  in  your  capacity  of  a 
Senate  undertaken  afler  the  alleged  crime  committed,  as  an  act  suitable  in  you: 
judgment  to  be  performed  by  you  in  your  relation  to  the  executive  authoritj 
and  your  duty  under  this  government  to  pronounce,  as  you  did  by  resolution. 
that  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of  General  Thomas  wer? 
not  authorized  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  you  either  did  or  did  not  reg&p' 
that  as  a  matter  of  political  action ;  and  if  you  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  poliLicai 
action,  then  you  regarded  it  as  a  matter  that  could  not  possibly  be  brough: 
before  you  in  your  judicial  capacity  for  you  to  determine  upon  any  personal 
consequences  to  the  Executive.    How  was  it  a  matter  for  political  action  unle^i 
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it  \rad  a  matter  of  his  political  action  and  the  controversj  was  wholly  of  a  polit- 
ical nature?  If  you,  on  the  other  hand,  had  in  your  minds  the  possibility  of 
this  extraordinary  jurisdiction  being  brought  into  play  by  a  complaint  to  be 
moved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  before  you,  what  an  extraordinary 
Bpectacle  do  you  present  to  yourselves  and  to  the  country !  No ;  the  control- 
ling, the  necessary  feeling  upon  which  you  acted  must  have  been  that  ''  it  is  a 
Btage  and  a  step  in  governmental  action  concerning  which  we  give  this  admoni- 
tion and  this  suggestion  and  this  reproof." 

In  1834,  when  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  debating  the  question  of 
the  resolution  condemnatory  of  General  Jackson's  proceedings  in  reference  to 
the  deposits  and  Mr.  Duane,  the  question  was  raised,  "Can  you.  will  you, 
should  you  pronounce  opinion  upon  a  matter  of  this  kind  when  possibly  it  may 
be  made  the  occasion,  if  your  views  are  right,  of  an  impeachment  and  of  a 
necessary  trial  ?"  The  answer  of  the  great  and  trust-ed  statesman  of  the  Whig 
party  of  that  day  was,  "  If  there  was  in  the  atmosphere  a  whisper,  if  there  was 
in  the  future  a  menace,  if  there  was  a  hope  or  a  fear,  accordingly  as  we  may 
think  or  feel,  that  impeachment  was  to  come,  debate  must  be  silenced  and  the 
resolution  suppressed."  But  they  recognized  the  fact  that  it  was  mere  political 
action  that  was  being  resorted  to,  and  that  was  or  was  to  be  possible;  bat  the 
complexion  of  the  House,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  House,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  Senate  as  claiming  it  only  to  be  matter  of  political  discussion  and  determin- 
ation, absolutely  rejected  the  notion  of  impeachment,  and  labored,  therefore,  the 
debate  a  politicisd  debate  and  the  conclusion  a  political  conclusion. 

There  is  but  one  proposition  that  consists  with  the  truth  of  the  case  and  with 
the  situation  of  you,  senators,  here,  and  that  is  that  you  regarded  this  as  politi- 
cal action  and  political  decision,  not  by  possibility  a  matter  of  judgment  on  a 
subject  to  be  introduced  for  judicial  consideration.  It  is  not  true  that  that  res- 
olution does  not  cover  guilt ;  it  only  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  state  of  the 
law  and  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  did  not  cover  the  action  of  the  Pres- 
ident, but  it  does  not  impute  violence  or  design  or  wickedness  of  purpose,  or 
other  than  a  justifiable  difference  of  opinion  to  resort  to  an  arbiter  between  yon. 
But,  even  in  that  limited  view,  I  take  it  no  senator  can  think  or  feel  that,  as  a 
preliminary  part  of  the  judgment  of  a  court  that  was  to  end  in  acquittal  or  con- 
viction, this  proceeding  could  be  for  a  moment  justified. 

The  two  gravest  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  weightiest  trial  ever 
introduced  into  this  court,  those  on  which  as  large  a  vote  of  condemnation  was 
gained  as  upon  any  others,  were  the  two  articles  against  Judge  Chase,  one  of 
which  brought  him  in  question  for  coming  to  the  trial  of  Fries,  in  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  formed  and  pronounced  opinion ;  and  another,  the  third,  was  for  allowing 
a  juryman  to  enter  the  box  on  the  trial  of  Callender,  at  Richmond,  who  stated 
that  he  had  formed  an  opinion. 

1  would  like  to  see  a  court  of  impeachment  that  regards  this  as  great  matter 
that  a  judge  should  come  to  a  trial  and  pronounce  a  candemnation  of  the  prisoner 
before  the  counsel  are  heard,  and  should  allow  a  juryman  to  enter  the  box  who 
excused  himself  from  having  a  free  mind  on  the  point  discussed  as  he  had  formed 
an  opinion,  and  yet  that  should  tell  us  that  you,  having  formed  and  expressed  an 
opinibn,  are  to  sit  here  judges  on  such  a  matter  as  this.  What  is  there  but  an 
answer  of  this  kind  necessary?  The  Constitution  never  brings  a  Senate  into  an 
iDculpation  and  a  condemnation  of  a  President  upon  matters  in  which  and  of 
which  the  two  departments  of  the  government  in  their  political  capacities  have 
formed  and  expressed  political  opinions.  It  is  of  other  matter  and  of  other  fault, 
in  which  there  are  no  parties  and  no  discriminations  of  opinion.  It  is  of  offence, 
of  crime,  in  which  the  common  rules  held  by  all  of  duty,  of  obligation,  of  excess, 
or  of  sin,  are  not  determinable  upon  political  opinions  formed  and  expressed  in 
debate. 
But  the  other  principle  is  equally  contravened,  and  this  aids  my  argument 
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that  it  IB  political  and  not  personal  or  criminal ;  it  is  that  70a  are  to  pass  jci^^- 
ment  of  and  concerning  the  question  of  the  partition  of  the  offices  of  this  ^• 
ernment  hetween  the  President  and  yourselves.  The  very  matter  of  his  fiuilli* 
that  he  claims  them ;  the  very  matter  of  his  condemnation  is  that  you  hare  1 
right  to  them  ;  and  you,  aided  by  the  list  furnished  by  the  managers,  of  foctj- 
one  thousand  in  number  and  $21»000,000  of  annual  emolument,  are  to  dt  hm 
as  judges  whether  his  false  claim  and  his  appeal  to  a  common  arbiter  in  a  vm^z 
of  this  kind  is  to  be  imputed  to  him  as  personal  guilt  and  followed  by  persou 
punishment.        ' 

How  would  any  of  us  like  to  be  tried  before  a  judge  who,  if  he  condemned  e. 
would  have  our  houses,  and  if  he  acquitted  us  we  should  have  his?  So  Km 
tive  is  the  natural  sense  of  justice  on.  this  point  that  the  whole  country  was  a 
a  blaze  by  a  provision  in  the  fugitive  slave  law  that  a  commissioner  should  haft 
but  five  dollars  if  he  set  the  slave  free,  and  ten  dollars  if  he  remanded  him.  Hvt 
honorable  judges  of  this  court  forgotten  that  crisis  of  the  public  mind  as  toallor- 
ing  a  judge  to  have  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  his  judgment  ?  Have  ll^ 
forgotten  that  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts  in  the  debate  upon  t^ 
tenure-of-office  act  thought  that  political  bias  might  afiPect  a  court  eo  that  i 
might  give  judgment  of  but  nominal  punishment  for  an  infraction  of  the  act! 
And  yet  you  are  full  of  politics.  Why  ?  Because  the  question  is  political ;  aui 
the  whole  point  of  my  reference  is  as  an  absolute  demonstration  that  the  Otjfr 
stitntion  of  the  United  States  never  forces  honorable  men  into  a  position  where 
they  are  judges  in  their  own  cause,  or  where  they  have  in  the  coarse  of  ihar 
previous  duties  expressed  a  judgment. 

I  have  omitted  from  this  consideration  the  fact  that  the  great  office  itself,  if 
by  your  judgment  it  shall  be  taken  from  the  elected  head  of  this  republic,  is  t« 
be  put  in  commission  with  a  member  of  your  own  body  chosen  to-day,  and  P> 
morrow,  at  any  time,  by  yourselves,  and  that  you  are  taking  the  crown  of  tb 
people's  magistracy  and  of  the  people's  glory  to  decorate  the  honor  of  the  Sea- 
ate.  An  officer  who,  by  virtue  of  your  flavor,  holds  the  place  of  President  /« 
t€in,2>ore  of  your  body  adds  the  Presidency  to  its  duties  by  the  way  ;  and  aa 
officer  changeable  from  day  to  day  by  you  as  you  choose  to  have  a  new  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore^  who  by  the  same  title  takes  from  day  to  day  the  discharge  d 
the  duties  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  prize  is  that,  and  when  the  circumstances  are  as  I  have  stated,  sra- 
ators  must  decline  a  jurisdiction  upon  this  demonstration  that  human  nature  anj 
human  virtue  cannot  endure  that  men 'should  be  judges  in  such  a  strife.  I  will 
agree  your  duty  keeps  you  here.  You  have  no  right  to  resign  or  avoid  it;  bai 
it  is  a  duty  consistent  with  judicial  fairness,  and  only  to  be  assumed  as  sncli; 
and  the  subject  itself,  thus  illustrated,  snatches  from  you  at  once,  as  whollj 
political,  the  topics  that  you  have  been  asked  to  examine. 

It  will  suit  my  convenience  and  sense  of  the  better  consideration  of  the 
separate  articles  of  impeachment  to  treat  them  at  first  somewhat  generally,  an^ 
then,  by  such  distribution  as  seems  most  to  bring  us  finally  to  what^  if  it  ehail 
not  before  that  time  have  disappeared,  appears  to  be  the  gravest  rnatt^  of  eoa- 
sideration. 

Let  me  ask  you  at  the  outset  to  see  how  little  as  matter  of  evidence  this  case 
is.  Certainly  this  President  of  the  United  States  has  been  placed  under  as 
trying  and  as  hot  a  gaze  of  political  opposition  as  ever  a  man  was  or  could  be. 
Certainly  for  two  years  there  has  been  no  partial  construction  of  his  coodott 
Certainly  for  two  years  he  has  been  sifted  as  wh^t  by  one  of  the  most  powff- 
fill  winnowing  machines  that  I  have  ever  heard  of — the  House  of  RepreeeoU- 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Certainly  the  wealth  of  the  nati<» 
certainly  the  urgency  of  party,  certainly  the  zeal  of  political  ambition,  hate 
pressed  into  the  service  of  imputation,  of  inculpation,  and  of  proof  all  that  tliis 
country  affi)rds,  all  that  the  power  "  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  "  incla^^^^ 
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They  have  none  of  the  risks  that  attend  ordinary  litigants  of  bringing  their 
itnesses  in  court  to  stand  the  test  of  open  examination  and  cross-examination ; 
at  they  can  put  them  under  the  constriction  of  an  oath  and  an  exploration  in 
Irance  and  see  what  they  can  prove,  and  so  determine  whom  they  will  biing 
ad  whom  they  will  reject.  They  can  take  our  witness  from  the  stand  aheady 
nder  oath,  and  even  of  so  great  and  high  a  character  as  the  Lieutenant  General 
r  yoar  armies,  and  out  of  court  ply  him  with  a  new  oath  and  a  new  examina- 
on  to  see  whether  he  will  help  or  hurt  them  by  being  cross-examined  in  court. 
Ivery  arm  and  every  heart  is  at  their  service,  stayed  by  no  sense  except  of 
ublic  duty  to  unnerve  their  power  or  control  its  exercise. 

And  yet  here  is  the  evidence.  The  people  of  this  country  have  been  made 
>  believe  that  all  sorts  of  personal  vice  and  wickedness,  that  all  sorts  of  offi- 
ial  misconduct  and  folly,  that  all  sorts  of  usurpation  and  oppression,  practiced, 
teditaced,  plotted^,  and  executed  on  the  part  of  this  Executive,  were  to  be 
xplored  and  exposed  by  the  prosecution  and  certainly  set  down  in  the  record 
f  this  court  for  the  public  judgment.  Here  you  have  for  violence,  oppression, 
nd  udurpation,  a  telegram  between  the  President  and  Governor  Parsons,  long 
ublic,  two  years  ago.  You  have  for  his  desire  to  suppress  the  power  of  Con- 
ress  the  testimony  of  Wood,  the  office-seeker,  that  when  the  President  said  he 
bought  the  points  were  important  he  said  that  he  thought  they  were  minor, 
ud  that  he  was  willing  to  take  an  office  from  the  President  and  jet  uphold 
Congress ;  that  the  President  said  they  were  important,  and  he  thought  the 
tatronage  of  the  government  should  be  in  support  of  those  principles  which  he 
aaintained,  and  Wood,  the  office-seeker,  went  home  and  was  supposed  to  have 
aid  that  the  President  had  used  some  very  violent  and  offensive  words  on  the 
ubjecty  and  he  was  brought  here* to  prove  them,  and  he  disproved  them. 

Now,  weigh  the  testimony  upon  the  scale  that  a  nation  looks  at  it,  upon  the 
icale  that  foreign  nations  look  at  it,  upon  the  scale  that  history  will  apply  to  it, 
ipon  the  scale  that  posterity  will  in  retrospect  regard  it.  It  depends  a  good 
leal  upon  how  large  a  selection  a  few  specimens  of  testimony  could  offer.  If  I 
)ring  a  handftd  of  wheat  marked  by  rust  and  weevil,  and  show  it  to  my  neigh- 
)or,  he  will  say,  **  Why,  what  a  wretched  crop  of  wheat  you  have  had ;"  but 
f  I  tell  him  *<  these  few  kernels  are  what  I  have  taken  from  the  bins  of  my 
w^hole  harvest,"  he  will  answer,  "  What  a  splendid  crop  of  wheat  you  have 
bad."  And  now  answer,  answer  if  there  is  anything  wrong  in  this  ?  Mr. 
Manager  Wilson,  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  that  had  examined  for  more  than 
a  year  this  subject,  made  a  report  to  the  House.  It  is  the  wisest,  the  clearest, 
md  also  one  of  the  most  entertaining  views  of  the  whole  subject  of  impeach- 
Dient  in  the  past  and  in  the  present  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  can  ever  expect  to 
»ee,  and  what  is  the  result?  That  it  is  all  political.  All  these  .thunder- clouds 
are  political,  and  it  is  only  this  little  petty  pattering  of  rain  and  these  infrac- 
tions of  statutes  that  are  personal  or  criminal.  And  '*  the  grand  inqaest  of  the 
nation  "  summoned  to  the  final  determination  upon  the  whole  array,  on  the  9th 
of  December,  1867,  votes  107  to  57,  "no  impeachment."  If  these  honorable 
managers  had  limited  their  addresses  to  this  court  to  matters  that  in  purpose,  in 
character,  in  intent,  and  in  guilt,  occurred  after  that  bill  of  impeachment  was 
thrown  out  by  their  house,  how  much  you  would  have  been  entertained  in  this 
cause  !  I  hav^  not  heard  anything  that  had  not  occurred  before  that.  The 
speeches  were  made  eighteen  months  before.  The  telegram  occurred  a  year 
before.  Wood,  the  office-seeker,  came  into  play  long  before.  What  is  there, 
then,  not  covered  by  this  view  ? 

The  honorable  managers,  too,  do  not  draw  together  always  about  these 
articles.  There  seem  to  have  been  an  original  production,  and  then  a  sort  of 
afterbirth  that  is  added  to  the  compilation,  and  as  I  understand  the  opening 
manager,  [Mr.  Butler,]  if  there  is  not  anything  in  the  first  article  you  need 
not  trouble  yourself  to  think  there  is  anything  in  the  eleventh  ;  and  Mr.  Manager 
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Stevons  thinks  that  if  there  is  not  anything  in  the  eleventh  yon  had  hetier  » ' 
botho^r  yourself  in  looking  for  anything  in  the  first  ten,  for  he  saya  a  coanty- 
conrt  lawyer,  I  think,  could  get  rid  of  them.     Let  me  give  yon  his  exact  word*. 

I  wish  this  to  be  particularly  noticfnl,  for  I  intend  to  offer  it  as  an  amendment.    1 1^  • 
geutIonif*n  to  examine  and  see  that  this  charg^e  is  nowhere  contained  in  any  of  the  an-< 
reported,  and  nnless  it  be  inserted  there  can  be  no  trial  upon  it :  and  if  there  be  the  sfan* 
lawyers,  as  I  know  there  will  be,  and  cayilling  judges — 

Ue  did  not  state  that  he  felt  Bare  of  that — 

and  without  this  article  they  do  not  acquit  him,  they  are  greener  than  I  was  in  aoj  ca«  I 
over  undertook  before  the  court  of  quarter  sessions. 

It  will  not  he  too  vain  in  us  to  think  that  we  come  up  perhaps  to  this  esti- 
mate on  onr  side,  and  at  this  table,  of  these  qaarter-session  lawyers  that  woci 
be  adequate  to  dispose  of  these  articles  of  impeachment ;  and  they  are  li^ 
about  it,  quite  right  about  it.  If  you  cannot  get  in  what  is  political  and  noUui^ 
but  political,  you  cannot  get  hold  of  anything  that  is  criminal  or  personal 

Now,  with  that  general  estimate  of  the  limit  and  feebleness  of  the  proofi»u^ 
of  the  charges,  I  begin  with  the  consideration  of  an  article  in  regard  to  whick 
and  the  subject-matter  of  which,  I  am  disposed  to  concede  more  than  I  inapur 
can  be  claimed  fairly  in  regard  to  the  other  articles,  that  some  proof  to  the  pois: 
of  demonstration  has  been  presented,  and  that  is  the  speeches.  I  think  tlut: 
has  been  fairly  proved  here  that  the  speeches  charged  upon  the  Presideni  u 
substance  and  in  general,  were  made.  My  first  difficulty  about  them  is  tkt 
they  were  made  in  1866,  and  related  to  a  Congress  that  has  passed  out  of  exist- 
ence, and  were  a  subject  in  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  theHouy-- 
upon  which  the  House  voted  that  they  would  not  impeach.  My  next  is  thai 
they  are  crimes  against  rhetoric,  against  oratory,  against  taste,  and  perha}^ 
against  logic,  but  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  neither  in  itself  ndr 
by  any  subsequent  amendments  has  provided  for  the  government  of  the  people 
of  this  country  in  these  regards.  It  is  a  novelty  in  this  country  to  try  anjbodr 
for  making  a  speech. 

There  are  a  great  many  speeches  made  in  this  country,  and  therefore  i\\ee^ 
undoubtedly  would  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  80  years  of  onr  goverDme&t 
Indeed,  I  believe,  if  there  is  anything  that  marks  us,  and  to  the  approval,  i* 
least  in  ability,  of  other  nations,  it  is  that  any  man  in  this  country  not  00I7  y 
a  right  to  make  a  speech,  but  can  make  a  speech  and  a  good  one,  and  that  b 
does  some  time  or  other  in  his  life  actually  accomplish  it.  Why,  the  very  lowe^'> 
epithet  for  speech-making  in  the  American  public  adopted  by  the  newspapers  !• 
"  able  and  eloquent."  [Laughter.]  I  have  seen  applied  to  the  efi'orts  of  tk 
honorable  managers  here  the  epithet,  in  advance  in  the  newspapers,  of  "  treni'^E' 
dous"  [laughter]  before  they  have  been  delivered  here,  of."  tremendous  force; 
and  I  saw  once  an  accurate  arithmetical  statement  of  the  force  of  one  of  them  '^ 
advance  that  it  contained  thirty-three  thousand  words.     [Laughter.] 

We  are  speech  makers ;  therefore  the  case  must  have  arisen  for  a  qaosliono' 
propriety ;  and  now  for  the  first  time  we  begin  with  the  President,  and  accuf 
him ;  we  take  him  before  no  ordinary  court,  but  organize  a  court  for  the  ^^' 
pose,  which  adjourns  the  moment  it  is  over  with  him,  furnishes  no  precedt^Q' 
and  must  remove  him  from  office  and  order  a  new  election.  That  is  a  g^r^'^ 
deal  to  turn  on  a  speech.  Only  think  of  it !  To  be  able  to  make  a  s  peech  \y 
should  require  a  new  election  of  a  President  to  be  held  !  Well,  if  the  trial  i?  * 
take  place,  Jet  the  proclamation  issue  to  this  speech  making  people,  **  I^t  bi:: 
that  is  without  sin  among  you  cast  the  first  stone ;"  and  see  how  the  natiou  i' 
tiptoe  waits  ;  but  who  will  answer  that  dainty  challenge  and  who  assume  tb.! 
fastidious  duty?  We  see  in  advance  the  necessary  requirements.  It  must  ^ 
one  who  by  long  discipline  has  learned  always  to  speak  within  hounds,  f'^' 
whose  lips  would  stammer  at  an  imputation,  whose  cheek  would  blu^h  a!  & 
reproach,  whose  ears  would  tingle  at  an  invective,  and  whose  eyes  would  cl  '^ 
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« 

t  an  indecomm.  It  must  be  one  who  by  strict  continuance  of  speech  and  by 
ontrol  over  the  tongne,  that  unralj  member,  has  gained  with  all  his  country- 
aen  the  praise  of  ruling  his  own  spirit,  which  is  greater  than  one  who  taketh 
,  city. 

And  now  the  challenge  is  answered ;  and  it  seems  that  the  honorable  raana- 
;er  to  whom  this  duty  is  assigned  is  one  who  would  be  recognized  at  once  in 
be  judgment  of  all  as  iirst  in  war,  first  in  peace  in  boldness  of  words,  first  in 
he  heai'ts  of  all  his  countrymen  that  love  this  wordy  intrepidity.  [Laughter.] 
^ow,  the  champion  being  gained,  we  ask  for  the  rule,  and  in  answer  to  an  inter- 
ocutory  inquiry  which  I  had  the  honor  to  address  to  him,  he  said  the  rule  was 
he  opinion  of  the  court  that  was  to  try  the  case. 

Now,  let  us  see  whether  we  can  get  any  guidance  as  to  what  your  opinions 
re  on  this  subject  of  freedom  of  speech ;  for  we  are  brought  down  to  that, 
laving  no  law  or  precedent  besides.  I  find  that  the  matter  of  charge  against 
he  President  is  that  he  has  been  "  unmindful  of  the  harmony  and  courtesies 
rbich  ought  to  exist  and  be  maintained  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
(rflDches  of  the  government."  If  it  prevails  from  the  executive  toward  the 
egislative,  it  should  prevail  from  the  legislative  toward  the  executive,  upon  the 
ame  standard,  unless  I  am  to  be  met  with  what  I  must  regard  as  a  most  novel 
new  presented  by  Mr.  Manager  Williams  in  his  argument  the  other  day,  that 
e  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  prevents  your  being  drawn  in  question 
iny  where  for  what  you  say,  therefore  it  is  a  rule  that  does  not  work  both  ways. 
Laughter.]  Well,  that  is  a  remarkable  view  of  personal  duty,  that  if  I  wore 
ID  impenetrable  shirt  of  mail,  it  is  just  the  thing  for  me  to  be  drawing  daggers 
igainst  everybody  else  that  is  met  in  the  street.  *'  Noblesse  oblige  "  seems  to 
)e  a  law  which  the  honorable  manager  does  not  think  applicableL  to  the  houses 
)f  Congress.  If  there  be  anything  in  that  suggestion,  how  should  it  guard, 
'cdnce,  and  regulate  your  use  of  freedom  of  speech }  I  have  not  gone  outside 
>f  the  debates  that  relate  to  this  civil-tenure  act ;  my  time  has  been  sufficiently 
)ccupied  in  reading  all  that  was  said  in  both  houses  on  that  subject ;  but  I  find 
low  a  well-recorded  precedent  not  merely  in  the  observations  of  a  single  sena- 
m,  but  in  a  direct  determination  of  the  Senate  itself  passing  upon  the  question 
irhat  certain  bounds  at  least  of  freedom  of  speech  as  between  the  two  depart- 
nents  of  the  government  permitted.  The  honorable  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  course  of  the  debate,  using  this  form  of  expression  in  regard  to  the 
President,  said,  and  on  the  subject  of  this  very  law  : 

You  inrty  ask  protection,  against  whom  ?  I  answer  plainly,  protection  against  the  President 
)f  theUuited  States.  There,  sir,  is  the  duty  of  the  hour.  Ponder  it  well,  and  do  not  for^^et  it. 
There  was  no  such  duty  on  our  fathers  ;  there  w^  no  such  duty  on  our  recent  predecessors 
n  this  chamher,  because  there  was  no  President  of  the  United  States  who  had  become  the 
jiiemy  of  his  country  (Congressional  Globe,  2d  sess.  39th  Congress,  p.  525.) 

The  President  had  said  that  Congress  was  "  hanging  on  the  verge  of  the  goveru- 

nent  ;*'  but  here  is  a  direct  charge  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  an 

memy  of  the  country.     Mr.  Sumner  being  called  to  order  for  this  expression, 

he  honorable  senator  fi*om  Rhode  Island,  [Mr.  Anthony,]  who  not  unfrequently 

)re8ides  with  so  much  urbanity  and  so  much  control  over  your  deliberations, 

^ave  this  aid  to  us  as  to  what  the  common  law  of  this  tribunal  was  on  the  sub- 

ect  of  the  harmonies  and  courtesies  that  should  prevail  between  the  legislative 

ind  the  executive  departments.     He  said  : 

It  is  the  impression  of  the  Chair  that  those  words  do  not  exceed  the  usual  latitude  of 
lebate  which  has  been  permitted  here. 

Is  not  that  a  good  authority,  the  custom  of  the  tribunal  established  by  the 
presiding  officer  ?     Mr.  Sherman,  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio,  said  : 

I  think  the  words  objected  to  are  clearly  in  order.  I  have  heard  similar  remarks  fifty 
nmcs  without  any  question  of  order  being  raised. 

Communis  error  facit  jm.     That  is  the  principle  of  this  view  ;  and  the  Senate 
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came  to  a  vote,  the  opposing  numbers  of  which  remind  me  of  some  of  the  vo(a 
on  evidetice  that  we  have  had  in  this  trial ;  the  appeal  was  laid  on  the  table  bj 
29  yeas  to  10  nays.     [Laughter.] 

We  shall  get  off  pretty  easy/rom  a  tribunal  whose  "  usual  latitude  of  debite"' 
permits  the  legislative  branch  to  call  the  Executive  an  enemy  of  bis  conntij. 
But  that  is  not  all.  Proceeding  in  the  same  debate,  after  being  allowed  to  be  c 
order,  Mr.  Sumner  goes  on  with  a  speech,  the  eloquence  of  which  I  cariDot  be 
permitted  to  compliment,  as  it  is  out  of  place,  but  certainly  it  is  of  the  higher: 
order,  and  of  course  I  make  no  criticism  upon  it ;  but  he  begins  with  an  anuounct- 
ment  of  a  very  good  principle  : 

Meanwhile  I  shall  insist  always  upon  complete  freedom  of  debate,  and  I  shall  exercise  !:• 
John  Milton,  in  his  glorious  aspirations,  said  **  Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  anil  to 
argue  freely,  above  all  liberties.  Thank  God,  now  that  slave-masters  have  been  driven  frr>e 
this  chamber,  such  is  the  liberty  of  an  American  senator !  Of  course  there  can  be  no  citizen «^' 
a  republic  too  high  for  exposure,  as  there  can  be  none  too  low  for  protection.  Tho  expaeart 
of  tne  powerful  and  the  protection  of  the  weak — these  are  not  only  invaluable  liberties  bs 
commanding  duties. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  President's  answer  that  is  nobler  or  more  thorougb- 
going  than  that  ?  And  if  the  President  is  not  too  high,  but  that  it  shonid  be 
not  only  an  invaluable  liberty  but  a  commanding  duty  to  call  him  an  enemy  of 
the  country,  may  not  the  House  of  Representatives  be  exposed  to  an  imputation 
of  a  most  unintelligible  aspersion  upon  them  that  they  "hang  on  the  verge  d 
the  government  ?"  Then  the  honorable  senator  proceeds  with  a  style  of  obser- 
vation upon  which  I  shall  make  no  observation  whatever,  and  I  feel  none,  hal 
Cicero,  in  Catalinam,  in  Verrnn,  et  pro  Milonem^  does  not  contain  more  eloqaenee 
against  the  objects  of  his  invective  than  this  speech  of  the  honorable  senator. 
Here  are  his  words : 

At  last  the  country  is  opening  its  eyes  to  the  actual  condition  of  things.  Already  it  sees 
that  Andrew  Johnson,  who  came  to  supreme  power  by  a  bloody  accident,  has  become  the 
successor  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  spirit  by  which  he  is  governed  and  in  the  mischief  h«  v^ 
inflicting  on  his  country.  It  sees  the  president  of  the  rebellion  revived  in  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  sees  that  the  violence  which  took  the  life  of  his  illustriJO^  predeoedsor 
is  now  by  his  perverse  complicity  extending  throughout  the  rebel  States,  making  all  who  love 
the  Union  its  victims  and  filling  the  land  with  tragedy.  It  sees  that  tho  war  upon  the  faith- 
ful Unionists  is  still  continued  under  his  powerful  auspices,  without  any  distinction  of  color, 
so  that  all,  both  white  and  black,  are  sacrificed.  It  sees  that  he  is  the  minister  of  discord, 
and  not  the  minister  of  peace.  It  sees  that,  so  long  as  his  influence  prevails,  there  is  smail 
chance  of  tran(][uillity,  security,  or  reconciliation ;  that  the  restoration  of  prosperity  in  tb<? 
rebel  States,  so  much  longed  for,  must  be  arrested ;  that  the  business  of  the  whole  counirj 
must  be  embarrassed,  and  that  those  conditions  on  which  a  sound  currency  depends  must  b« 
postponed.  All  these  things  the  country  now  sees.  '  But  indignation  assumes  the  form  of 
judgment  when  it  is  seen  also  that  this  incredible,  unparalleled,  and  far-reaching  mischiu^ 
second  only  to  the  rebellion  itself,  of  which  it  is  a  continuation,  is  invigorated  and  oxteoded 
through  a  plain  usurpation.  »  #  »  •  • 

The  President  has  usurped  the  powers  of  Congress  on  a  colossal  scale,  and  be  has  employ^ 
these  usurped  powers  in  tomenting  the  rebel  spirit  and  awakening  anew  the  dying  ares  oi 
the  rebellion.  Though  the  head  of  the  executive,  he  has  rapaciously  seissed  the  powers  of 
the  legislative,  and  made  himself  a  whole  Congress,  in  defiance  of  a  cardinal  principle  vi 
republican  government,  that  each  branch  must  act  for  itself  without  assuming  the  powers  of 
the  others  ;  and,  in  the  exercise  of  these  illegitimate  powera,  he  has  become  a  terror  to  the 
good  and  a  support  to  the  wicked.  This  is  his  great  and  unpardonable  offence,  for  which 
history  must  condemn  him  if  you  do  not.  He  is  a  usurper,  through  whom  infiuite  wron? 
has  been  done  to  his  country.  He  is  a  usurper,  who,  promising  to  be  a  Moses,  has  become 
a  Pharaoh.    (Congressional  Globe,  2d  sess.,  39th  Congress,  p.  541.) 

And  then  it  all  ends  in  a  wonderfully  sensible — if  the  honorable  senator  will 
£d]ow  me  to  say  so — and  pithy  observation  of  the  honorable  senator  from  "Wis- 
consin, [Mr.  Howe :] 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  has  advanced  the.  idea  that  the  President  has  become 
an  enemy  to  his  country.  *  *  #  #  *  JJ^J  j  g^pp^^ 

that  not  only  to  be  the  condition  of  the  sentiment  in  this  Senate  touching  the  pn^scnt  Pre«i- 
deut  of  the  United  States,  but  I  suppose  we  never  had  a  President  who  was  not  in  comiBii- 
nication  with  a  Senate  divided  upon  just  that  question,  some  thinking  that  he  was  ananeinj 
of  the  country  and  others  thlnkiug  that  he  was  not ;  and  I  lespectfully  submit,  there! o:t, 
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that  tbe  senator  from  Maasachnsettfl  will  bo  competont  to  try  an  impeachment  if  it  shonld 
be  sent  here  against  the  President,  as  I  conceive  the  senator  from  Maryland  would  be  com- 
petent to  try  that  question  in  spite  of  the  opinion  which  he  has  pronounced  here.  (Ibid., 
p.  545.) 

That  is  good  sens^.  Senatorial  license  must,  if  it  goes  so  wide  as  this,  some- 
times with  good-natured  senators  be  properly  described  as  a  little  Pickwickian. 

TVe  have  also  a  rule  provided  for  us  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
liave  selected  a  very  brief  one,  because  it  is  one  that  the  honorable  managers 
^^ill  not  question  at  all,  as  it  gives  their  standard  on  the  subject.  I  find  that 
there  this  rule  of  license  in  speech,  in  a  very  brief,  pithy  form,  is  thus  conducted 
between  two  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that  body,  who  can,  as  well 
as  any  others,  for  the  purpose  of  this  trial,  furnish  a  standard  of  what  is  called 
by  the  honorable  manager  "  propriety  of  speech."  I  read  from  page  263  of  the 
Congressional  Globe  for  the  fortieth  Congress,  first  session : 

Mr.  BiNOHAM.  I  desire  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  (does  not  become  a  gfentleman  who 
recorded  his  vote  fifty  times  for  Jefferson  Davis,  the  arch  traitor  in  this  rebellion,  as  his 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States,  to  undertake  to  damage  this  cause  by  attempt- 
ing' to  cast  an  imputation  either  upon  my  integ^ty  or  my  honor.  I  repel  with  scorn  and 
contempt  any  utterance  of  that  sort  from  any  man,  whether  he  be  the  hero  of  Fort  Fisher 
not  taken  or  of  Fort  Fisher  taken.     [Laughter.] 

N9W,  for  the  reply  : 

BXr.  Butler.  But  if  during  the  war  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  did  as  much  as  I  did  in 
that  direction  I  shall  be  glad  to  recognize  that  much  done.  But  the  only  victim  of  the  gen- 
tleman's prowess  that  I  know  of  was  an  innocent  woman  hung  upon  the  scaffold,  one  Mrs. 
Surratt.  And  I  can  sustain  the  memory  of  Fort  Fisher  if  he  and  nis  present  associates  can 
sustain  bim  in  shedding  the  blood  of  a  woman  tried  by  a  military  commission  and  convicted 
without  sufficient  evidence,  in  my  judgment. 

To  which,  on  page  364,  Mr.  Bingham  responds  with  spirit : 

I  challenge  the  gentleman,  I  dare  him  here  or  anywhere  in  this  tribunal,  or  in  any  tri- 
bunal, to  assert  that  I  spoliated  or  mutilated  any  book.    Why,  sir,  such  a  charge,  without 
one  tittle  of  evidence,  is  only  fit  to  come  from  a  man  who  lives  in  a  bottle  and  is  fed  with  a 
spoon.     [  Laugh  ter.  ] 

Now,  what  under  heaven  that  means  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  [laughter,] 
but  it  is  within  the  common  law  of  courtesy  in  the  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  have  attempted  to  show  that  in  the  President's  addresses 
to  the  populace  thi^re  was  something  of  irritation,  something  in  the  subjects, 
something  in  the  manner  of  the  crowd  that  excused  and  explained,  if  it  did  not 
justify,  the  style  of  his  speech.  You  might  suppose  that  this  interchange  in 
debate  grew  out  of  some  subject  that  was  irritating,  that  was  itself  savage  and 
ferocious ;  but  what  do  you  think  was  the  subject  these  honorable  gentlemen 
were  debating  upon  ?  Why,  it  was  charity.  [Laughter.]  The  question  of  charity 
to  the  South  was  the  whole  staple  of  the  debate ;  "  charity,"  which  "  suflPereth 
long  aud  is  kind."  «  Charity  envieth  not."  "  Charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not 
puffed  up."  [Laughter.]  Charity  **  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh 
not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but 
rejoiceth  in  the  truth,  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things, 
cndureth  all  things;  charity  never  faileth."  But,  then,  the  Apostle  adds,  which 
I  fear  might  not  be  proved  here,  "  tongues  may  fail."     [Laughter.]  * 

Now,  to  be  serious,  in  a  free  republic  who  will  tolerate  this  fanfaronade  about 
speech-making  ?     "  Quis  tulerit  Gracchos  de  seditione  querentes.'* 

Who  will  tolerate  public  orators  prating  about  propriety  of  speech  ?  Why 
cannot  we  learn  that  our  estimate  of  others  must  proceed  upon  general  views, 
and  not  vary  according  to  particular  passions  or  antipathies  1  When  Cromwell 
in  his  career  through  Ireland,  in  the  name  of  the  Parliament,  had  set  himself 
down  before  the  town  of  Ross  atid  summoned  it  to  surrender,  exhausted  in  its 
resistance,  this  Papist  community  asked  to  surrender  only  upon  the  conditions 
of  freedom  of  conscience.  Cromwell  replied  :  "  As  to  freedom  of  conscience,  I 
meddle  with  no  man's  conscience ;  but  if  you  mean  hj  that  liberty  to  celebrate 
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the  mass,  I  would  have  70a  understand  that  in  no  place  where  the  ponrer  of  ih 
Parliament  of  England  prevails  shall  that  be  permitted."  So,  freedom  of  speech 
the  honorable  managers  in  their  imputation  do  not  complain  of;  bat  if  anjbodj 
says  that  the  House  of  Representatives  hangs  upon  the  verge  of  the  govern- 
ment, we  are  to  understand  that  in  no  place  where  the  power  of  the  two  hoosc^ 
of  Congress  prevails  shall  that  degree  of  liberty  be  enjoyed,  though  they  meddk 
with  no  man's  propriety  or  freedom  of  speech. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  occasion  to  give  his  views  about  the  infractions  upon  fret- 
dom  of  writing  that  the  sedition  law  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  this  coajh 
tiy,  and  at  the  same  time  some  opinion  about  the  right  of  an  Executive  to  hare 
an  opinion  about  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  and  to  act  accordingly  ;  and  I 
will  ask  your  attention  to  briof  extracts  from  his  views.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  President  Adams,  written  in  1804,  (Jefferson's  Works,  voL  3,  ^ 
555,)  says : 

I  discharged  every  person  under  the  punishinent  or  prosecution  under  the  sedition  larr. 
becauM  I  considered  and  now  consider  toat  law  to  be  a  nullity  as  .absolute  and  as  palpabk 
as  if  Congpress  had  ordered  us  to  fall  down  and  worship  a  golden  image,  and  that  It  was  «i 
much  my  duty  to  arrest  its  execution  in  every  stage  as  it  would  have  been  to  have  nscxiei 
from  the  fiery  furnace  those  who  should  have  been  cast  into  it  for  refusion  to  worship  the 
imige.  It  was  accordiDely  done  in  every  instance,  without  asking  what  the  offenders  hsi 
done  or  against  whom  they  had  offended,  but  whether  the  pains  they  were  sufTeriug  were 
inflicted  under  the  pretended  sedition  law. 

And  in  another  letter  he  replies  to  some  observations  against  this  freedom  of 
the  Executive  about  the  constitutionality  of  laws : 

You  seem  to  think  it  devolved  on  the  judges  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  sedition  law: 
but  nothing  in  the  Constitution  has  given  them  a  right  to  decide  for  the  Executive  mom  than 
for  the  Executive  to  decide  for  them.  Both  magistrates  are  equally  independent  in  tke 
sphere  of  action  assigned  to  them.  The  judges  believing  the  law  constitutional,  had  a  n>^; 
to  pass  a  sentence  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  because  the  power  was  placed  in  their  IiiiQj$ 
by  the  Constitution;  but  the  Executive  believing  the  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  were 
bound  to  remit  the  execution  of  it,  because  that  power  had  been  confided  to  them  by  the 
Constitution.  That  instrument  meant  that  its  coordinate  branches  should  be  checks  oueatli 
other;  but  the  opinion  which  gives  the  judges  the  rijj^ht  to  decide  what  laws  are  constitution^ 
and  what  not,  not  only  for  themselves  in  their  own  sphere  of  action,  but  for  the  legisIatnTs 
and  Executive  also  in  their  sphere,  would  render  the  judiciary  a  despotic  branch. 

We  have  no  occasion  and  have  not  asserted  the  right  to  resort  to  tbe>« 
extreme  opinions  which  it  is  known  Jefferson  entertained.  The  opitiiona  i»f 
Madison,  more  temperate  but  equally  thorough,  were  to  the  same  effect-  The 
coordinate  branches  of  the  government  must  surrender  their  coordination  when- 
ever they  allow  a  past  rescript  to  be  a  final  bar  to  renewing  or  presenting  con- 
stitutional questions  for  reconsideration  and  redetermination,  if  necessary,  evea 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  ■ 

But  we  have  here  some  instances  of  the  courtesy  prevailing  in  the  different 
bmnches  of  the  government  in  the  very  severe  expression  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Manager  Boutwell  indulged  in  in  reference  to  the  heads  of  departments.  Thai 
is  an  executive  branch  of  the  government ;  and  here  you  are  sitting  io  these 
halls,  and  the  language  used  was  as  much  severer,  as  much  more  degrading  to 
that  branch  of  the  government  than  anything  said  by  the  President  in  reference 
to  Congress  as  can  be  imagined.  Exception  here  is  taken  to  the  fact  that  the 
President  called  congressmen,  it  is  said,  in  a  telegram,  "  a  set  of  individuals." 
We  have  heard  of  an  old  lady  not  well  instructed  in  long  words  who  got  very 
violent  at  being  called  an  individual,  because  she  supposed  it  was  opprobriou*. 
But  here  we  have  an  imputation  in  so  many  words  that  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments are  "  serfs  of  a  lord,  servants  of  a  master,  slaves  of  an  owner."  And  v<-^t 
in  this  very  presence  sits  the  eminent  Chief  Jhstice  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  eminent  senator  from  Maine,  (Mr.  Fessenden,)  and  the  distinguished  sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Cameron,)  all  of  whom  have  held  cabinet  oflSces  hj 
this  tenure,  thus  decried  and  derided ;  and  if  I  were  to  name  the  senators  who 
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aspire  n  the  future  to  bold  these  degraded  positions,  I  am  afraid  I  should  not 
leave  judges  enough  here  to  determine  this  cause.  (Laughter.)  %  All  know  that 
this  is  all  extravagance.     "  Est  modu*  in  rebus;  sunt  certi  denique  Jines." 

There  is  some  measure  in  things.  There  is  some  limit  to  the  bounds  of  debate 
and  discussion  and  imputation.  I  will  agree  that  nothing  could  be  more  unfor- 
tanate  than  the  language  used  by  the  President  as  offending  the  serious  and 
religious  tastes  and  feelings  of  a  community,  in  the  observations  which  he  was 
drawn  into  by  a  very  faulty  method  of  reasoniugi  in  a  speech  that  he  made  at 
St.  Louis.  The  difficulty  is,  undoubtedly,  that  the  President  is  not  familiar 
^with  the  graces  taught  at  schools,  the  costly  ornaments  and  studied  contnvances 
of  speech,  but  that  he  speaks  right  on;  and  when  an  obstacle  is  presented  in 
his  path  he  proceeds  right  over  it.  But  here  is  a  rhetorical  difficulty  for  a  maa 
not  a  rhetorician.  An  illusive  metaphorical  suggestion  has  been  made  that  he 
is  a  Judas.  If  anybody — I  do  not  care  how  practiced  he  is — undertakes  to 
hecome  logical  with  a  metaphor,  he  will  get  into  trouble  at  once ;  and  that  was 
the  President's  difficulty.  He  looked  around  with  the  eye  of  a  logician  and 
said,  •*  Judas's  faidt  was  the  betrayal  of  all  goodness.  Where  is  the  goodness 
that  I  have  betrayed  V  And  the  moment,  therefore,  that  you  seek  to  be  logical 
by  introducing  the  name  of  the  Divinity  against  whom  he  had  thus  sinned,  of 
coarse  you  would  produce  that  offence  and  shock  to  our  senses  which  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  occasioned. 

I  am  not  entirely  sure  that  when  you  make  allowances  for  the  difference 
between  an  ex  tempore  speech  of  the  President  to  a  mob,  and  a  written,  prepared, 
and  printed  speech  to  this  court,  by  an  honorable  manager,  but  that  there  may 
be  some  little  trace  of  the  same  impropriety  in  that  figure  of  argument  which 
presented  Mr.  Carpenter  to  your  observation  as  an  inspired  painter,  whose  pen- 
cil was  guided  by  the  hand  of  Providence  to  the  apportionment  of  Mr.  Stanton 
to  perpetual  bliss,  and  of  Grovernor  Seward  to  eternal  pains.  [Laughter.]  But 
all  that  is  matter  of  taste,  matter  of  feeling,  matter  of  discretion,  matter  of 
judgment. 

The  serious  views  impressed  upon  you  with  so  much  force  by  the  counsel 
for  the  President  who  opened  this  cause  for  us,  and  supported  by  the  quotations 
from  Mr.  Madison,  present  this  whole  subject  in  its  proper  aspect  to  an  American 
audience.  I  think  that  if  our  newspapers  would  find  some  more  discriminating 
scale  of  comment  on  speeches  than  to  make  the  lowest  scale  ''able  and  eloquent,'' 
we  should  have  a  better  state  of  things  in  public  addresses. 

Our  position  in  regard  to  the  speeches  is,  that  the  circumstances  produced  in 
truth  should  be  considered,  that  words  put  into  the  speaker's  mouth  from  the 
calls  of  the  crowd,  ideas  suddenly  raised  by  their  unfriendly  and  impolite  sug- 
gestions, are  to  have  their  weight,  and  that  without  apologizing,  for  no  man  is 
bound  to  apologize  before  the  law  or  before  the  court  for  the  exercise  of  freedom 
of  speech,  it  may  be  freely  admitted  that  it  would  be  very  well  if  all  men  were 
accomplished  rhetoricians,  finished  logicians,  and  had  a  bridle  on  their  tongues. 
And  now,  without  pausing  at  all  upon  the  eleventh  article,  which  I  leave  to 
the  observations  of  the  honorable  managers  among  themselves  to  dispose  of,  I 
will  take  up  the  Emory  article.  The  Emory  article  is  an  offence  which  began 
and  ended  on  the  22d  of  February,  and  is  comprised  within  a  half  hour's  con- 
versation between  the  President  and  a  general  of  our  armies. 

I  dare  say  that  in  the  rapid  and  heated  course  of  this  impeachment  through 
the  House  of  Representatives  it  may  have  been  supposed  by  rumor,  uncertain 
and  amplified,  that  there  had  occurred  some  kind  of  military  purpose  or  inten* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  President  that  looked  to  the  use  of  force ;  but  under 
these  proofs  what  can  we  say  of  it  but  that  the  President  received  an  intimation 
from  Secretary  Welles  that  all  the  officers  were  being  called  away  from  what 
doubtless  is  their  principal  occupation  in  time  of  peace,  attendance  upon  levees, 
were  summoned,  as  they  were  from  the  halls  of  revelry  at  Brussels  to  the  battle 
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of  Waterloo,  and  it  was  natural  to  inquire  when  and  where  this  battle  was  to 
take  place;  and  the  President,  treating  it  with  very  great  indifference,  9aid  be 
did  not  know  anything  about  Qeneral  Emory,  and  did  not  seem  to  care  any- 
thing about  it ;  but  finally,  when  Secretary  Welles  said,  *'  You  had  better  look 
into  it,"  he  did  look  into  it,  and  there  was  a  conversation  which  ended  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  constitutional  law  between  the  President  and  the  general,  in  which 
the  general,  re-enforced  by  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  a  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Walker,  a  lawyer,  actually  put  down  the  President  entirely !  [Laughter.]  Now, 
if  he  ought  to  be  removed  from  office  for  that,  and  a  new  election  ordered  for 
that,  you  will  so  determine  in  your  judgment;  and  if  any  other  President  caa 
go  throagh  four  years  without  doing  something  worse  than  that,  we  shall  have 
to  be  more  careful  in  the  preliminary  examinations  in  our  nominating  conven- 
tions.    [Laughter.]     I  understand  this  article  to  be  hardly  insisted  upon. 

Then  come  the  conspiracy  articles.  The  conspiracy  consists  in  this  :  It  was 
all  commenced  and  completed  in  writing;  the  documents  were  public ;  they  were 
immediately  promulgated,  and  that  is  the  conspiracy,  if  it  be  one.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  honorable  manager,  who  conducted  with  so  much  force  and  skDl 
the  examinations  of  the  witnesses,  did  succeed  in  proving  that  besides  the  writ-tea 
orders  handed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  General  Thomas,  there 
were  a  few  words  of  attendant  conversation,  and  those  words  were,  "  I  wish  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,"  and  an  assent  of  General  Thomas  to  the 
propriety  of  that  course.  But  by  the  power  of  our  profession  the  learned  man- 
ager made  it  evident,  by  the  course  of  his  examination,  in  which  he  asked  the 
witness  if  he  had  ever  heard  those  words  used  before  when  a  commission  was 
delivered  to  him  and  receive  for  reply  that  it  had  not,  and  that  it  was  not  roo- 
tine,  that  they  carried  infinite  gravity  of  suspicion ! 

What  is  there  that  we  "annot  believe  in  the  power  of  counsel  to  affix  upon 
innocent  and  appai-ently  laudable  expressions  these  infinite  consequences  of  evil 
surmise,  when  we  remember  how,  in  a  very  celebrated  trial,  "  chops  and  t-omato 
sauce ''  were  to  go  through  the  service  of  getting  a  verdict  from  a  jury  on  a 
question  of  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  ?  [Laughter.]  Now,  **  chops  and 
tomato  sauce"  do  not  import  a  promise  of  marriage ;  there  is  not  the  least  savor 
of  courtship  nor  the  least  flavor  of  flirtation,  even,  in  them ;  but  it  is  in  ^*  the 
hidden  meaning."  And  bo  '*  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,"  by  these  two  men, 
at  midday,  and  in  writing,  entering  into  a  conspiracy,  mean,  we  are  told,  blood- 
shed, civil  commotion,  and  war !  Well,  I  cannot  argue  against  it.  Cardinal 
Wolsey  said  that  in  political  times  you  could  get  a  jury  that  would  bring  in  a 
verdict  that  Abel  killed  Cain  ;  and  .it  may  be  that  an  American  Senate  will  find 
that  in  this  allusion  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  is  found  sufficient  evidence 
to  breed  from  it  a  purpose  of  commotion  and  civil  war. 

But  the  conspiracy  articles  have  but  a  trivial  foundation  to  rest  upon.  Here 
we  have  a  statute  passed  at  the  eve  of  the  insurrection  intended  to  guard  the 
possession  of  the  offices  of  the  United  States  from  the  intrusion  of  intimidatioDt 
threats,  and  force,  to  disable  the  public  service.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  reproduction  of 
the  first  section  of  the  sedition  act  of  1798  somewhat  amplified  and  extended. 
It  is  a  law  wholly  improper  in  time  of  peace,  for,  in  the  extravagance  of  its 
comprehension,  it  may  include  much  more  than  should  be  made  criminal,  except 
in  times  of  public  danger.  But  the  idea  that  a  law  intended  to  prevent  rebels 
at  the  south,  or  rebel  sympathizers,  as  they  were  called,  at  the  north,  from 
intimidating  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duty,  should  be  wrested  t«> 
an  indictment  and  trial  of  a  President  of  tUe  United  States  and  an  officer  of  the 
army  under  a  written  an'angement  of  orders  to  take  possession  of  and  administer 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  government  according  to  law,  is  wresting  a  statute 
wholly  from  its  application.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  illustration  that 
Blackstone  gives  us  of  the  impropriety  of  following  the  literal  words  of  a  statute 
as  against  a  necessary  implication,  when  he  says  that  a  statute  against  letting 
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blood  in  the  street  could  not  properly  support  an  indictment  against  a  surgeon 
for  tappine:  the  vein  of  an  apoplectic  patient  who  happened  to  have  fallen  on 
the  sidewalk.  And  there  is  no  greater  perversity  or  contrariety  in  this  effort  to 
make  this  statute  applicable  to  orderly  and  regular  proceedings  between  recog- 
nized officers  of  the  United  States  in  the  disposition  of  an  office  than  there  would 
be  in  punishing  the  surgeon  for  relieving  the  apoplectic  patient. 

I  did  not  fully  understand,  though  I  carefully  attended  to,  the  point  of  the 
arocument  of  the  learned  manager,  [Mr.  Boutwell,]  who,  with  great  precision 
and  detail,  brought  into  view  the  common  law  of  Maryland  as  adopted  by  Con- 
gress for  the  government  in  the  domestic  and  ordinary  affairs  of  life  of  the  people 
in  this  District ;  but  if  I  did  rightly  understand  it,  it  was  that,  though  there 
Tvas  nothing  in  the  penal  code  of  the  District,  and  although  the  act  of  1801  did 
not  attempt  to  make  a  penal  code  for  the  District,  yet  somehow  or  other  it 
became  a  misdemeanor  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  official 
functions,  to  do  what  he  did  do  about  this  office,  because  it  ^as  against  the 
common  law  of  Maryland  as  applied  in  this  District. 

I  take  it  that  I  need  not  proceed  on  this  subject  any  further.  The  common 
law  has  a  principle  that  when  the  common  law  stigmatizes  a  malum  in  se  and  a 
felony  it  may  be  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law  to  attempt  it  and  to  use  the 
me^ns.  But  the  idea  that  when  a  statute  makes  Tnalum  prohibitum,  and  affixes 
a  punishment  to  it  if  executed  the  common  law  adds  to  that  statutory  malum 
prohibitum  and  punishment  a  common  law  punishment,  for  attempting  it,  when 
the  statute  itself  has  not  included  an  attempt  within  it,  I  apprehend  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  authority  or  any  view  of  the  law ;  and  I  must  think  that  it  cannot 
be  supposed  in  the  high  forum  of  a  court  of  impeachment  as  making  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  determining 
what  his  powers  and  duties  were  in  regard  to  filling  offices,  should  have  looked 
into  the  common  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  because  the  offices  are  inside 
of  the  District. 

Then,  upon  the  views  presented  of  the  conspiracy  articles,  let  us  see  what 
the  evidence  is.  There  was  no  preparation  or  meditation  of  force ;  there  was 
no  application  of  force ;  there  was  no  threat  of  force  authorized  on  the  part  of 
the  President;  and  there  was  no  expectation  of  force,  for  he  expected  and 
desired  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  that,  by  the  peaceful  and  I'egular 
exercise  of  authority  on  his  part,  through  the  ordinary  means  of  its  exercise,  he 
should  secure  obedience,  and  if,  disappointed  in  that,  obedience  should  not  be 
rendered,  all  that  the  President  desired  or  expected  was  that,  upon  that  legal 
basis  thus  furnished  by  his  official  action,  there  should  be  an  opportunity  of 
taking  the  judgment  of  the  courts  of  law. 

Now,  there  seems  to  be  left  nothing  but  those  articles  that  relate  to  the  ad 
interim  appointment  of  General  Thomas  and  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton.  I 
will  consider  the  ad  interim  appointment  first,  meaning  to  assume,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  it  as  a  possible  crime,  that  the  office  had  been  vacated  and 
was  open  to  the  action  of  the  President.  If  the  office  was  full,  then  there 
could  be  no  appointment  by  the  authority  of  the  President  or  otherwise.  The 
whole  action  of  the  President  manifestly  was  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  office 
was  to  be  vacated  before  an  ad  interim  appointment  could  possibly  be  made,  or 
was  Intended  to  take  effect. 

Thcletter  of  authority  accompanied  the  order  of  removal  and  was,  of  course, 
secondary  and  ancillary  to  the  order  of  removal,  and  was  only  to  take  up  the 
duties  of  the  office  and  discharge  them  if  the  Secretary  of  War  should  leave 
the  office  in  need  of  such  temporary  charge. 

I  think  that  the  only  circumstance  we  have  to  attend  to  before  we  look  pre- 
cisely at  the  law  governing  ad  interim  appointments  is  some  suggestion  as  to 
any  difference  between  ad  interim  appointments  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
and  during  the  recess.     The  honorable  managers,  perhaps  all  of  them,  but  cer- 
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tainly  the  honorable  manager,  Mr.  Boutwell,  has  contended  that  the  practice  of 
the  government  in  regard  to  removals  from  office  covered  only  the  case  of 
removals  daring  the  recess  of  the  Senate.  It  will  be  part  of  my  duty  anl 
labor  when  I  come  to  consider  definitely  the  question  or  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton  to  consider  that  point,  but  for  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Thomas's  appoint- 
ment no  such  discrimination  needs  to  be  made.  The  question  about  the  right 
of  the  Executive  to  vacate  an  office,  as  to  be  discriminated  between  recess  aud 
session,  arises  out  of  the  constitutional  distinction  that  is  taken,  to  wit :  that  he 
can  only  fill  an  office  during  session  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  th« 
Senate,  and  that  he  can  during  the  recess  commission — it  is  not  called  filling 
the  office,  or  appointing,  but  commission  by  authority,  to  expire  with  the  aex; 
session. 

But  ad  interim  appointments  do  not  rest  upon  the  Constitution  at  all.  Ther 
are  not  regarded,  they  never  have  been  regarded  as  an  exercise  of  the  appointiii^ 
power  in  the  sense  of  filling  an  office.  They  are  regarded  as  falliu^  within 
either  the  executive  or  legislative  duty  of  providing  for  a  managemeut  of  the 
duties  of  the  office  before  an  appointment  is  or  can  properly  be  made.  In  the 
absence  of  legislation  it  might  be  said  that  this  power  belonged  to  the  Executive ; 
that  a  part  of  his  duty  was,  when  he  saw  that  accident  had  vacated  aa  ofi&ce  or 
that  necessity  had  required  a  removal,  under  his  general  authority  and  duty  to 
see  that  the  laws  are  executed,  he  should  provide  that  the  public  service  should 
be  temporarily  taken  up  and  carried  on.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  an  inad- 
missible constitutional  conclusion. 

But  it  might  equally  well  be  determined  that  it  was  a  (msus  amissust  for  which 
the  Constitution  had  provided  no  rules  and  which  the  leg^islation  of  Cougte^ 
might  properly  occupy.  From  the  beginning,  therefore,  as  early  as  1792  and 
1789,  inde^,  provision  is  made  for  temporary  occupation  of  the  duties  of  an 
office,  and  the  course  of  legislation  was  this :  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of 
1792,  regulating  three  of  the  departments,  provided  that  temporary  absence  and 
disabilities  of  the  heads  of  departments,  leaving  the  office  still  full,  might  k 
met  by  appointments  of  temporary  persons  to  take  charge.  The  act  of  179-5 
provided  tliat  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  there  might  be  power  in  the 
Executive  which  would  not  require  him  to  fill  the  office  by  the  constitutional 
method  but  temporarily  to  provide  for  a  discharge  of  its  duties.  Then  came 
the  act  of  1863,  which  in  terms  covers  to  a  certain  extent  but  not  fully  hoth  of 
these  predicaments ;  and  1  wish  to  ask  your  attention  to  some  circumstances  in 
regard  to  the  passage  of  that  act  of  1863.  I  have  said  that  the  eighth  section 
of  the  act  of  1792  provides  for  filling  temporarily,  not  vacancies  but  disabilities. 
In  January,  1863,  the  President  sent  to  Congress  this  brief  messa^,  and 
senators  will  perceive  that  it  relates  to  this  particular  subject : 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

I  submit  to  Congress  the  expediency  of  extending  to  other  departments  of  tlie  govemmeoi 
the  authority  conferred  on  the  President  by  the  eigiith  section  of  the  act  of  the  tith  of  Maj, 
1792,  to  appoint  a  person  to  temporarily  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State,  Secretdrv 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Secretary  of  War,  in  case  of  (he  death,  absence  from  the  seat  of  guv- 
emment,  or  sickness  of  either  of  those  officers. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Washington,  January  2, 1863. 

That  is  to  say,  the  temporary  disability  provision  of  the  act  of  1792,  which 
covered  all  the  departments  then  in  existence,  had  never  been  extended  by  lav 
to  cover  the  other  departments,  and  the  President  desired  to  have  that  act 
extended.  The  act  of  1795  did  not  need  to  be  extended,  for  it  covered 
''  vacancies  ''in  -  its  terms  and  was  applicable  to  other  departments,  and  vacan- 
cies were  not  in  the  mind  of  the  President,  nor  was  there  any  need  of  a  pro- 
vision of  law  for  them.  This  message  having  been  referred  to  the  Jadiciait 
Committee,  the  honorable  senator  from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Tmmball,]  the  chairman  of 
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tbat  eommittee,  made  a  very  brief  report ;  I  believe  this  is  the  whole  of  it,  or 
rather  a  brief  statement  in  his  place  concerning  it,  in  which  he  said  : 

There  have  been  several  statutes  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  laws  now  exist  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  authority  temporarily  to  fill  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  and  Sec- 
retary of  War  with  one  of  the  other  Secretaries  by  calling  some  person  to  discharge  the  duties. 

The  other  department  was  the  Treasury. 

We  received  communications  from  th^  President  of  the  United  States  asking  that  the  law 
be  extended  to  the  other  executive  departments  of  the  government,  which  seems  to  be  proper ; 
and  we  have  framed  a  bill  to  cover  all  of  those  cases,  so  that  whenever  there  is  a  vacancy 
the  President  may  temporarily  devolve  the  duty  of  one  of  the  cabinet  ministers  on  another 
cabinet  minister,  or  upon  the  chief  officer  in  the  department  for  the  time  being. 

Here  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  in  terms  of  the 
Senate  or  of  the  honorable  senator  the  act  of  1795 ;  nothing  is  said  of  it;  and 
it  would  appear,  therefore,  as  if  the  whole  legislation  of  1863  proceeded  upon 
the  proposition  of  extending  the  act  of  1792  as  to  disabilities  in  ofEce,  not  vacan- 
cies, except  that  the  honorable  senator  uses  the  phrase  '*  vacancies,"  and  that 
he  speaks  of  having  provided  for  the  occasions  that  might  arise.  The  act  of 
1863  does  not  cover  the  case  of  vacancies  except  by  resignation,  and  it  is  not, 
therefore,  a  vacancy  act  in  full.  It  does  add  to  the  disabilities  which  the  Pres- 
ident had  asked  to  have  covered,  a  case  of  resignation  which  he  did  not  ask  to 
have  covered,  and  which  did  not  need  to  be  covered  by  new  legislation,  because 
the  act  of  1794  embraced  it.  But  this  act  of  1863  does  not  cover  all  the  cases 
of  vacancy.  It  does  not  cover  vacancies  by  removal,  if  removal  could  be  made, 
and  we  supposed  it  could  in  1863 ;  it  does  not  cover  the  case  of  expiration  of 
office,  which  is  a  case  of  vacancy,  provided  there  are  terms  to  office. 

Under  that  additional  light  it  seems  as  if  the  only  question  presented  of  guilt 
on  the  part  of  the  President  in  respect  to  the  appointment  to  office  ad  interim 
was  a  question  of  whether  he  violated  a  law.  But  senators  will  remark  the 
very  limited  form  in  which  that  question  arises.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the 
appointment  of  Thomas,  if  the  office  was  vacant,  was  a  violation  of  the  civil- 
tenure  act;  that  is,  it  is  not  pretended  in  argument,  although  perhaps  it  may 
he  so  charged  in  the  articles ;  because  an  examination  of  the  act  shows  that  the 
only  appointments  prohibited  there,  and  the  infringement  of  which  is  made 
penal,  is  appointing  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  that  act,  as  was  pointed  out 
hy  my  colleague.  Judge  Curtis,  and  seems  to  have  been  assented  to  in  the  argu- 
ment on  the  other  side;  that  an  appointment  prohibited,  or  an  attempt  at  an 
appointment  prohibited,  relates  to  the  infraction  ot  the  policy  and  provisions  of 
that  act  as  applied  to  the  attempt  to  fill  the  offices  that  are  declared  to  be  in 
abeyance  under  certain  predicaments.  I  believe  that  to  be  a  sound  construction 
of  the  law,  whether  assented  to  or  not,  not  to  be  questioned  anywhere. 

Very  well,  then,  supposing  that  the  appointment  of  Greneral  Thomas  was  not 
according  to  law,  it  is  not  against  any  law  that  prohibits  it  in  terms,  nor  against 
any  law  that  has  a  penal  clause  or  a  criminal  Qualification  upon  the  act.  What 
would  it  be  if  attempted  without  authority  of  tne  act  of  1795,  because  that  was 
repealed,  and  without  authority  of  the  act  of  1863,  because  General  Thomas 
was  not  an  officer  that  was  eligible  for  this  temporary  employment  ?  It  would 
simply  be  that  the  President,  in  the  confusion  among  these  statutes,  had 
appointed,  or  attempted  to  appoint,  an  ad  interim  discharge  of  the  office  with- 
out authority  of  law.  You  could  not  indict  him  very  well  for  it,  and  I  do  not 
think  you  can  impeach  him  for  it.  There  are  an  abundance  of  mandatory  laws 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  it  never  has  been  customary  to 
put  a  penal  clause  in  them  till  the  civil-tenure  act  of  1867. 

But  on  this  subject,  the  ad  interim  appointments,  there  is  no  penal  clause  and 
no  positive  prohibition  in  any  statute.  There  would  be,  then,  simply  a  defect 
oi  authority  in  the  President  to  make  the  appointment.  What,  then,  would  be 
the  consequence?     General  Thomas  might  not  be  entitled  to  discharge  the 
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duties  of  the  office ;  and  if  he  had  undertaken  to  give  a  certificate  as  Secretazr 
ad  interim  to  a  paper  that  was  to  be  read  in  evidence  in  a  court,  and  a  lawje 
had  got  up  and  objected  that  General  Thomas  was  not  Secretary  ad  interim. 
and  had  brought  the  statutes,  the  certificate  might  have  failed.  That  is  all  tba; 
can  be  claimed  or  pretended  in  that  regard. 

But  we  have  insisted,  and  we  do  now  insist,  that  the  act  of  1795  was  in 
force ;  and  that  whether  the  act  of  1795  was  or  was  not  in  force,  is  one  of  those 
questions  of  dubious  interpretation  of  implied  repeal  upon  which  no  officer. 
humble  or  high,  could  be  brought  into  blame  for  having  an  opinion  one  waj  of 
the  other.  And  if  you  proceed  upon  these  articles  to  execute  a  sentence  of 
removal  from  office  of  a  President  of  the  United  States,  jou  will  proceed  upo& 
an  infliction  of  the  highest  possible  measure  of  civil  condemnation  upon  him 
personally,  and  of  the  highest  possible  degree  of  interference  with  the  constita- 
tionally  elected  Executive  dependent  on  suffrage  that  it  is  possible  for  a  coart 
to  inflict,  and  you  will  rest  it  on  the  basis  either  that  the  act  of  1795  wu 
repealed,  or  upon  the  basis  that  there  was  not  a  doubt  or  difficulty  or  an  ignor- 
ance upon  which  a  President  of  the  United  States  might  make  an  €id  interim 
appointment  of  General  Thomas  for  a  day,  followed  by  a  nomination  of  a  per- 
manent successor  on  the  succeeding  day.  Truly,  indeed,  we  are  getting  very 
nice  in  our  measure  and  criticism  of  the  absolute  obligations  and  of  the  absolute 
acuteness  and  thoroughness  of  executive  functions  when  we  seek  to  apply  the 
process  of  impeachment  and  removal  to  a  question  whether  an  act  of  Congress 
required  him  to  name  a  head  of  a  department  to  take  the  vacant  place  ad  interim 
or  an  act  of  Congress  not  repealed  permitted  him  to  take  a  suitable  person.  You 
certainly  do  not,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  rig  up  a  trip-hammer  to  crack  a 
walnut. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  conclude  what  I  may  have 
to  say  to  the  Senate  further  certainly  within  the  compass  of  an  hour ;  and  as 
the  customary  hour  of  adjournment  has  been  reached,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  ptr- 
mitted  to  say  that  I  feel  somewhat  sensibly  the  impression  of  a  long  argument. 

Several  Senators.  Go  on,  go  on. 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Missouri  moves  that  the  Senate,  sit- 
ting as  a  court  of  impeachment,  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  im- 
peachment, adjourned. 


Friday,  May  1,  1S68. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  counsel  for  tne  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery  and  Mr.  Curti:?, 
appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied 
by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  provided 
for  them. 

The  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment,  was  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators  will  please  give  their  attention.  The  counsel 
for  the  President  will  proceed  with  the  argument. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  cannot  but  feel  that,  notwith- 
standing the  unfailing  courtesy  and  the  long-suffering  patience  which  for  myself 
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nnd  mj  colleagnes  I  have  every  reason  cheerfully  to  acknowledge  on  tlie  part 
of  the  court  in  the  progress  of  this  trial  and  in  the  long  argumenti  you  had  at 
the  adjournment  yesterday  reached  somewhat  of  the  condition  of  feeling  of  a 
very  celebrated  judge,  Lord  Ellenborough,  who,  when  a  very  celebrated  lawyer, 
Mr.  Fearne,  had  conducted  an  argument  upon  the  interesting  subject  of  con- 
tingent remainders  to  the  ordinary  hour  of  adjournment,  and  suggested  that  he 
would  proceed  whenever  it  should  be  his  lordship'^  pleasure  to  hear  him, 
responded,  **  The  court  will  hear  you,  sir,  to-morrow ;  but  as  to  pleasure,  that 
has  been  long  out  of  the  question."     [Laughter.] 

Be  that  as  it  may,  duties  must  be  done,  however  arduous,  and  certainly  your 
kindness  and  encouragement  relieve  from  all  unnecessary  fatigue  in  the  progress 
of  the  cause.  We  will  look  for  a  moment,  under  the  light  which  I  have  sought 
to  throw  upon  the  subject,  a  little  more  particularly  at  the  two  acts,  the  one  of 
1795  and  the  other  of  1863,  that  have  i*elation  to  this  subject  of  ad  interim 
appointments.     The  act  of  1795  provides : 

That  in  case  of  vacaDcy  In  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War,  or  of  any  officer  of  either  of  the  said  departments, 
whose  appointment  is  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  duties  of  their 
said  respective  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  case  he 
shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize  any  person  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  said  reepectire  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed  or  such  vacancy  be  filled  : 
l*raoided.  That  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  supplied  in  manner  aforesaid  for  a  longer  term  than 
six  months. 

The  act  of  1863,  which  was  passed  under  a  suggestion  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  not  for  the  extension  of  the  vacancy  act  which  I  have  read 
to  the  other  departments,  but  for  the  extension  of  the  temporary-disability  pro* 
vision  of  the  act  of  1792,  does  provide  as  follows  : 

In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  absence  from  the  seat  of  government,  or  sickness  of  the 
heiid  of  any  executive  department  of  the  government,  or  of  any  officer  of  either  of  the  said 
departments  whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the 
duties  c>f  their  respective  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  me  United  States,  in 
case  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize — 

Not  '*  any  person  or  persons,*^  as  is  the  act  of  1795,  but— 

to  authopze  the  head  of  any  other  executive  department  or  other  officer  in  either  of  said 
departments  whose  appointment  is  vested' in  the  President,  at  his  discretion,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed,  or  until  such  absence  or 
disability  by  sickness  shall  cease:  Provided^  That  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  supplied  in  man- 
ner aforesaid  for  a  longer  t«rm  than  six  months. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  1792,  to  which  I  will 
now  call  attention,  being  in  1  Statutes  at  Large,  page  281,  provides  thus  : 

That  in  case  of  the  death,  absence  from  the  seat  of  government,  or  sickness  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Stute,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  of  the  Secretary  of  the  War  Department,  or 
of  any  officer  of  either  of  the  said  departments,  whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head 
thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  case  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorise  any 
pei*son  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until 
a  successor  be  appointed,  or  until  such  absence  or  inability  by  sickness  shall  cease. 

I  am  told,  or  I  understand  from  the  arguments  that  if  there  was  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  by  the  competent  and  effective  removal  of 
Mr.  Stanton  by  the  exercise  of  the  President's  authority  in  his  paper  order, 
there  has  come  to  be  some  infraction  of  law  by  reason  oi  the  Presideut's  des- 
ignating General  Thomas  to  the  ad  interim  charge  of  the  office,  because  it  is 
said  that  though  under  the  act  of  1795,  or  under  the  act  of  1792,  General 
Thomas,  under  the  comprehension  of  "  any  person  or  persons,"  might  be  open 
to  the  presidential  choice  and  appointment,  yet  that  he  does  not  come  within 
the  limited  and  restricted  right  of  selection  for  ad  interim  duties  which  is 
imposed  by  the  act  of  1863  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  in  the  argu- 
ment that  the  whole  range  of  selection  permitted  under  that  act  was  of  the 
heads  of  departments.  But  your  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  it  permits 
22  I  p— Vol.  ii 
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the  President  to  dectignate  any  penon  who  is  either  the  head  of  a  depaitinetL 
or  who  holds  any  office  in  any  department  the  appointment  of  which  ia  from  tb 
President ;  and  I  would  like  to  know  why  General  Thomas,  Adjutant  Geneni 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  holding  his  position  in  that  Department  « 
War,  is  not  an  officer  appointed  by  the  President,  and  open  to  his  seleedon  is 
this  temporary  duty ;  and  I  would  like  to  know  upon  what  principle  of  ordinary 
succession  or  recourse  for  the  devolution  of  the  principal  duty  any  officer  ceiili 
stand  bettor  suited  to  assume  for  a  day  or  for  a  week  the  discharge  of  the  oi 
interim  trust  than  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
being  the  staff  officer  of  the  President,  and  the  person  who  stands  there  aa  tht 
principal  directory  and  immediate  agent  of  the  War  Department  in  the  exert  Ur 
of  its  ordinary  functions  1 

I  cannot  but  think  it  is  too  absurd  for  me  to  argue  to  a  Senate  that  th^ 
removal  of  a  President  of  the  United  States  should  not  depend  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  an  Adjutant  Greneral  was  a  proper  focum  tenens  or  not,  or  whetlit: 
ebtangled  between  the  horns  of  the  repealed  and  unrepealed  statutes  the  Presi- 
dent may  have  erred  in  that  on  which  he  hung  his  rightful  authority. 

Let  me  now  call  your  attention  now  to  an  exercise  of  this  power  of  ad  initnn. 
appointment  as  held  in  the  administration  of  President  Lincoln,  at  page  C>:. 
of  the  record,  before  the  enactment  of  the  statute  of  1863.  Yon  will  obserrT 
that  before  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1863  there  was  in  force  no  statutory  autho- 
rity for  the  appointment  of  ad  interim  discharge  of  the  offices  except  the  ac& 
of  1792  and  1795,  which  were  limited  in  their  terms  to  the  Departments  u 
War,  of  State,  and  of  the  Treasury.  You  have,  therefore,  directly  in  thb 
action  of  President  Lincoln  the  question  of  ultra  vires,  not  of  an  infraction  d 
a  prohibitory  statute  with  a  penalty,  but  of  an  assumption  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment without  the  adequate  support  of  an  enabling  act  of  Congress  to  cover  it, 
for  he  proceeded,  as  will  be  found  at  the  very  top  of  that  page  : 

I  hereby  appoint  St.  John  B.  L.  Skinner,  now  acting* First  Assistant  Postmaster  Genen' 
to  be  acting  roBtmaster  General  ad  interim,  in  place  of  Hon.  Montgomeiy  Blair,  now  tm- 
porarilj  absent. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLy. 

Washington,  SepUmUr  22,  1862. 

The  Department  of  the  Post  Office  was  not  covered  by  the  acts  of  1792  w 
1795,  and  the  absence  of  authority  in  respect  to  it  and  the  other  later  organiz?: 
departments  formed  the  occasion  of  the  President's  message  which  led  to  tht 
enactment  of  1863.  I  would  like  to  know  whether,  when  President  Lincok 
appointed  Mr.  Skinner  to  be  Postmaster  General,  without  an  enabling  and  sap- 
porting  act  of  Congress  to  justify  him,  he  deserved  to  be  impeached,  whether 
that  was  a  crime  against  the  Constitution  and  his  oath  of  office,  whether  it  wa^ 
a  duty  due  to  the  Constitution  that  he  should  be  impeached,  removed,  and  J 
new  election  ordered  ? 

I  cannot  but  insist  upon  always  separating  from  these  crimes  alleged  in  aiii* 
cles  the  guilt  that  is  outside  of  articles  and  that  has  not  been  proved,  and  that 
I  have  not  answered  for  the  respondent  nor  have  been  permitted  to  rebut  bv 
testimony.  I  take  the  thing  as  it  is,  and  I  regard  each  article  as  including  the 
whole  compass  of  a  crime,  the  whole  range  of  imputation,  the  whole  scope  i^f 
testimony  and  consideration ;  and  unless  there  be  some  measure  of  guilt,  aoiD<' 
purpose,  or  some  act  of  force,  of  violence,  of  fraud,  of  corruption,  of  injury,  «t 
evil,  I  cannot  find  in  mistaken,  erroneous,  careless,  or  even  indifferent  exces^e^ 
of  authority  making  no  impression,  upon  the  fabric  of  the  government,  and  giviii;; 
neither  menace  nor  injury  to  the  public  service,  any  foundation  for  this  extraor- 
dinary proceeding  of  impeachment. 

Am  I  right  in  saying  that  an  article  is  to  contain  guilt  enough  in  itself  fori 
verdict  to  be  pronounced  by  the  honorable  members  of  the  court  "  guilty**  or 
"  not  guilty'*  on  that  article  ;  guilty  not  of  an  act  as  named,  but  "  guilty  of  a 
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higb  crime  and  mT9demeaTior  as  charged/'  and  as  the  form  of  question  adopted 
in  the  Peck  and  Chase  trials  is  distinctly  set  down,  and  not  the  question  used  in 
the  Pickering  trial  for  a  particular  purpose,  which  has  led  the  honorable  mana- 
ger, [Mr.  Wilson,]  to  denounce  it  as  a  mockery  of  justice,  a  finding  of  immaterial 
facts,  leaving  no  conclusions  of  law  or  judgment  to  be  found  by  anybody. 

There  is  another  point  of  limitation  on  the  authority  of  the  President,  as  con- 
tained both  in  the  act  of  1795  and  of  1863,  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
some  comment  by  the  learned  and  honorable  manager,  [Mr.  Boutwell :]  it  is  that 
anyhow  and  anyway  the  President  has  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor, however  innocent  otherwise,  because  frhe  six  months'  ability  accorded 
to  him  by  the  act  of  1795  or  1863  had  already  expired  before  he  appointed  Gen- 
eral Thomas. 

The  reasoning  I  do  not  exactly  understand ;  it  is  definitely  written  down  and 
the  words  have  their  ordinary  meaning,  I  suppose ;  but  how  it  is  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  chargeable  with  having  filled  a  vacancy  thus  occurring  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1868,  if  it  occurred  at  all,  by  an  appointment  that  he  made  ad  interim 
on  that  day  which  was  to  run  in  the  future,  what  the  suggestion  that  the  six 
months'  right  had  expired  rests  upon,  I  do  not  understand.  It  is  attempted  to 
connect  it  in  some  way  with  a  preceding  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton  under  the 
civil -tenure  act,  which  certainly  did  not  create  a  vacancy  in  the  office,  as  by  law 
it  was  prohibited  from  doing,  nor  did  it  create  in  any  form  or  manner  a  vacancy 
in  the  office.  No  matter,  then,  whether  the  suspension  was  under  the  civil- 
tenure-office  act  or  the  act  of  1795,  the  office  was  not  vacant  until  the  removal ; 
and  whatever  there  may  have  been  wanting  in  authority  in  that  preceding  action 
of  the  President  as  not  sufficiently  supported  by  his  constitutional  authority  to 
suspend,  which  he  claims,  and  as  covered  necessarily  by  the  act  of  ]  867,  as  \9 
argued  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  I  cannot  see  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
cutting  short  the  term  during  which  it  was  competent  for  the  President  to  make 
an  ad  interim  appointment. 

There  remains  nothing  to  be  considered  except  about  an  o^  interim  appoint- 
ment as  occurring  during  the  session  of  the  Senate.  An  effort  lias  been  made 
to  connect  a  discrimination  between  the  session  and  the  recess  of  the  Senate  in 
its  operation  npon  the  right  of  ad  interim  or  temporary  appointments,  with  the 
discrimination  which  the  Constitution  makes  between  the  filling  of  an  office 
during  the  session  and  the  limited  commiAsion  which  is  permitted  during  the 
recess.  But  sufficiently,  I  imagine,  for  the  purposes  of  conviction  in  your 
minds,  it  has  been  shown  that  temporary  appointment  does  not  rest  upon  the 
constitutional  provisions  at  all;  that  it  is  not  a  filling  of  the  office,  which  remains 
jnst  as  vacant,  as  far  as  the  constitutional  right  and  duty  remains  or  is  divided 
in  the  different  departments  of  the  government,  as  if  the  temporary  appoint- 
ment had  not  been  made.  When  the  final  appointment  is  made  it  dates  as  from 
and  to  supply  the  place  of  the  person  whose  vacancy  led  to  the  ad  interim 
appointment  That  in  the  very  nature  of  things  there  should  be  no  difference 
in  this  capacity  between  recess  and  session  sufficiently  appears,  and  the  acts  of 
Congress  draw  no  distinction,  and  the  practice  of  the  government  makes  not  the 
least  difference.  ' 

We  are  able  to  present  to  your  notice  on  the  pages  of  this  record  cases 
enongh  applicable  to  the  very  heads  of  departments  to  make  it  unnecessary  to 
argue  the  matter  upon  general  principles  any  further.  Mr.  Nelson,  on  the  29th 
of  February,  1844,  was  appointed  ad  interim  in  the  State  Department  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate.  This  is  to  be  found  on  page  557.  General  Scott 
was  appointed  in  the  War  Department  July  23,  1850,  page  558,  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate ;  Moses  Kelly,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  January  10, 1861, 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  at  page  559 ;  and  Joseph  Holt  Secretary  of 
War  on  the  1st  of  January,  1861,  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  at  page 
583.    Whether  these  were  to  fill  vacancies  or  for  temporary  disabilities  makes 
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no  di£Perence  on  the  qnestion  ;  nor  how  the  vacancy  arose,  whether  by  remorii 
or  resignation  or  deatn. 

The  question  of  the  ad  interim  faculty  of  appointment  depends  upon  no  sack 
considerations.  They  were  actual  vacancies  nlled  hy  ad  interim  appointment 
and  related,  all  except  that  of  Moses  Kelly,  to  departments  that  were  covert 
hy  the  legislation  of  1792  and  1795.  That  of  Moses  Kelly  to  the  Departmmf 
of  the  Interior  was  not  covered  hy  that  legislation,  and  would  come  ivithin  ihf- 
same  principle  with  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Skinner  which  I  have  noticed  ok 
page  582. 

I  now  come  with  the  utmost  confidence,  as  having  passed  through  all  possibk 
allegations  of  independent  infraction  of  the  statute,  to  the  consideration  of  Uk 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  as  charged  as  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  in  the  firs 
article,  and  as  to  he  passed  upon  hy  this  court  under  that  imputation  and  onder 
the  President's  defence.  The  crime  as  charged  must  he  regarded  as  the  one  tt 
be  considered,  and  the  crime  as  charged  and  also  proved  to  be  the  only  one 
upon  which  the  judgment  has  to  pass.  Your  necessary  concession  to  tbe8€ 
obvious  suggestions  relieves  very  much  of  any  difficulty  and  of  any  protractoi 
discussion  this  very  simple  subject  as  it  will  appear  to  be. 

Before  taking  up  the  terms  of  the  article  and  the  consideration  of  the  £»ct9  cl 
the  procedure  I  ask  your  attention  now,  for  we  shall  need  to  use  them  as  ire 
proceed,  to  some  general  light  to  be  thrown  both  upon  the  construction  of  the 
^  act  by  the  debates  of  Congress  and  upon  the  relation  of  the  cabinet  as  proper 
witnesses  or  proper  aids  in  reference  to  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  President 
within  the  practice  of  this  government,  and  with  the  latter  first. 

Most  extraordinary  (as  I  think)  views  have  been  presented  in  behalf  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  relation  to  cabinet  ministers.  The  personal 
degradation  fastened  upon  them  by  the  observation  of  tho  honorable  managfT 
[Mr.  Boutwell]  I  have  sufficiently  referred  to ;  but  I  recollect  that  there  are  in 
your  number  two  other  houorable  senators,  the  honorable  senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Johnson]  and  the  honorable  senator  from  Iowa,  [Mr.  Harlan,]  who  must  tak*" 
their  share  of  the  opprobrium  which  yesterday  I  divided  among  three  members 
of  this  court  alone. 

But  as  a  matter  of  constitutional  right,  of  ability  of  the  President  to  receive 
aid  and  direction  from  these  heads  of  departments,  it  has  been  presented  as  a 
dangerous  innovation,  of  a  sort  of  Star  Chamber  council,  I  suppose,  iotnided 
into  the  Constitution,  that  was  to  devour  our  liberties.  Well,  men's  minds 
change  rapidly  on  all  these  public  questions,  and  perhaps  some  members  of  th:5 
honorable  Senate  may  have  altered  their  views. on  that  point  from  the  time  ot 
the  date  of  the  paper  I  hold  in  my  hand,  to  which  I  wish  to  ask  your  attention. 
It  is  a  representation  that  was  made  to  Mr.  President  Lincoln  by  a  very  consid- 
erable number  of  senators  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  having  a  cabinet  that  could 
aid  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  executive  duties  : 

The  theory  of  our  government,  the  early  and  uniform  practical  constmction  thereof,  is 
that  the  President  should  be  aided  by  a  cabinet  council  agreeing  with  him  in  poIitictU  prin- 
ciple and  general  policy,  and  that  all  impoi-tant  measures  and  appointments  should  be  the 
result  of  toeir  combined  wisdom  and  deliberation.  The  most  obvious  and  necessary  coQ<i> 
tion  of  things,  without  which  no  administration  can  succeed,  we  and  the  public  believe  dive^ 
not  exist;  and,  therefore,  such  selections  and  changes  in  its  members  should  be  made  as  wiil 
secure  to  the  countrv  unity  of  purpose  and  action  in  all  material  and  essential  respects. 
More  especially  in  the  present  crisis  of  public  affairs  the  cabinet  should  be  exclusively  c<.>m- 
posed  ot  statesmen  who  are  cordial,  resolute,  unwavering  suppoilers  of  the  principles  and 
purposes  above  mentioned. 

There  are  appended  to  this  paper  as  it  comes  to  me  the  signatures  of  25 
senators.  Whether  it  was  so  signed  or  not  I  am  not  advised ;  but  that  it  wa^ 
the  action  of  those  senators,  I  believe,  is  not  doubted,  and  among  them  there  are 
some  15  or  more  that  are  members  of  this  present  court.  The  paper  bjis  no 
•date,  but  the  occurrence  was,  I  think,  some  time  in  the  year  1862  or  1863,  a 
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ransaction  and  a  juncture  which  is  familiar  to  the  recollection  of  senators  who 
ook  part  in  it,  and  doubtless  of  all  the  public  men  whom  I  have  the  honor  now 
o  address. 

These  honorable  managers  in  behalf  of  the  House  of  Representatives  do  not 
lold  to  these  ideas  at  all,  and  I  must  think  that  the  course  of  this  court  in  its 
id  ministration  of  the  laws  of  evidence  as  not  enabling  the  President  to  produce 
^he  supporting  aid  of  his  cabinet,  which  you  said  he  ought  to  have  in  all  his 
measures  and  views,  has  either  proceeded  upon  the  ground  that  his  action,  in 
j^our  judgment,  did  not  need  any  explanation  or  support,  or  else  you  had  not 
sufficiently  attended  to  these  valuable  and  useful  views  about  a  cabinet  which 
were  presented  to  the  notice  of  President  Lincoln.  Public  rumor  has  said,  the 
truth  of  Trhich  I  do  not  vouch,  as  I  have  no  knowledge,  but  there  are  many  who 
well  know  that  the  President  rather  turned  the  edge  of  this  representation  by  a 
suggestion  whether  in  fact  the  meaning  of  the  honorable  senators  was  not  that 
his  cahinet  should  agree  with  them  rather  than  with  him,  Mr.  Lincoln.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  doctrines  are  good  and  are  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country  and  the  law  of  our  government. 

We  may  then  find  it  quite  unnecessary  to  refute  by  any  very  serious  and 
prolonged  argument  the  imputations  and  invectives  against  cabinet  agreement 
with  the.  President  which  have  been  urged  upon  your  attention. 

And  now,  as  bearing  both  on  the  question  of  a  fair  right  to  doubt  and  delib- 
erate on  the  pai^  of  the  President  on  the  constitutionality  of  this  law,  the  civil-N 
tenure  act,  and  on  the  construction  of  its  first  section  as  embracing  or  not  em- 
bracing Mr.  Stanton,  1  may  be  permitted  to  attract  your  attention  to  some 
points  in  the  debates  in  the  Congress  which  have  not  yet  been  alluded  to,  a? 
well  aa  to  repeat  some  very  brief  quotations  which  have  once  been  presented  to 
your  attention.     1  will  not  recall  the  history  of  the  action  of  the  House  on  the 
general  frame  and  purpose  of  the  bill,  nor  the  persistence  with  which  the  Sen- 
ate, as  one  of  the  advisers  of  the  President  in  the  matters  of  appointment  as  well 
as  a  member  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  pressed  the  exclusion 
of  cabinet  ministers  from  the  purview  of  the  bill  altogether ;  but  when  it  was 
found  that  the  House  was  persistent  also  in  its  view,  the  Senate  concurred  with 
it  on  conference  in  a  measure  of  accommodation  concerning  this  special  matter 
of  the  cabinet  which  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  text  of  the  first  section  of  the 
act.     In  the  debate  on  the  tenure-of-office  bill  the  honorable  senator  from  Ore- 
gon, [Mr.  Williams,]  who  seems  to  have  had,  with  the  honorable  senator  from 
Vermont,  [Mr.  Edmunds,]  some  particular  conduct  of  the  debate  according  to  a 
practice  apparently  quite  prevalent  now  in  our  legislative  halls,  said  this : 
I  do  not  regard  the  exception  as  of  anj  great  practical  conseqaence— 
That  is,  the  exception  of  cabinet  ministers— 

because,  I  snppose,  if  the  President  and  any  head  of  a  department  should  disagree,  so  as 
to  make  their  relations  unpleasant,  and  the  President  shoald  signify  a  desire  that  that  head 
of  department  shoald  retire  from  the  cabinet,  that  would  follow  without  any  positive  act  of 
removal  on  the  part  of  the  President.  (Congressional  Globe,  39th  Congress,  second  session, 
p.  383.) 

Mr.  Sherman,  bearing  on  the  same  point,  said  : 

Any  gentleman  fit  to  be  a  cabinet  minister,  who  receives  an  intimation  from  his  chief  that 
his  longer  continuance  in  that  office  is  unpleasant  to  him,  would  necessarily  resign.  If  he 
did  not  resign,  it  would^how  he  was  unfit  to  be  there.  I  cannot  imagine  a  case  where 
a  cabinet  officer  would  hold  on  to  his  place  in  defiance  and  against  the  wishes  of  his  chief. 
(Ibid.,  p.  1046.) 

But,  nevertheless)  this  practical  lack  of  importance  in  the  measures  which 
induced  the  Senate  to  yield  their  opinions  of  regularity  of  governmental  pro- 
ceedings and  permit  a  modification  of  the  bill,  led  to  the  enactment  as  it  now 
appears ;  and  the  question  is  how  this  matter  was  understood,  not  by  one  man, 
not  by  one  speaker,  but,  so  far  as  the  record  goes,  by  the  whole  Senate,  on  the 
question  of  construction  of  the  act  as  inclusive  of  Mr.  Stanton  in  his  personal 
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incnmbencj  of  office  or  not  When  the  conference  committee  reported  the  sec- 
tion as  it  now  reads,  as  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the  Senate  in  it* 
firm  views  and  the  House  in  its  firm  purposes,  the  honorable  senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Howard]  asked  that  the  proviso  might  be  explained.  Now»  yon  an 
at  the  very  point  of  finding  out  what  it  means  when  a  senator  gets  so  far  as  to 
feel  a  doubt,  and  wants  to  know  and  asks  those  who  have  charge  of  the  mauer 
and  are  fully  competent  to  advise  him.  The  honorable  senator,  Mr.  Williams, 
states: 

Their  terms  of  office  shall  expire  when  the  term  of  office  of  the  President  hf  whom  thejf  tetn 
appointed  expires. 

X  haye,  from  the  beginning^  of  this  controyersj,  regarded  this  as  qaite  an  immaterial  mat- 
ter, for  I  haVe  no  doubt  that  any  cabinet  minister  who  has  a  particle  of  self-respect — and  wt 
can  hardly  suppose  that  any  man  would  occnpy  so  responsible  an  office  without  haTicg  tb«t 
feeling — would  decline  to  remain  in  the  cabinet  after  tne  Presidoit  had  signified  to  him  thii 
his  presence  was  no  longer  needed.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  effect  of  this  provision  will 
amount  to  very  little,  one  way  or  Uie  other ;  for  I  presume  that  wheneyer  the  President  seei 
proper  to  rid  himself  of  an  offensiye  or  disagpreeaole  cabinet  minister,  he  will  only  have  X5 
signify  that  desire,  and  the  minister  will  retire,  and  a  new  appointment  be  made.  (Ibid^  p 
1515.) 

Mr.  Sherman,  one  of  the  committee  of  conference*  states : 

I  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  conference  committee  with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance. 

I  think  that  no  gentleman,  no  man  of  any  sense  of  honor,  would  hold  a  position  as  a  cab- 
inet officer  after  his  chief  desired  his,  removal,  and,  therefore,  the  slightest  mtimation  on  the 
part  of  the  President  would  always  secure  the  resignation  of  a  cabinet  officer.  For  this 
reason  I  do  not  wish  to  jeopard  this  bill  by  an  unimportant  and  collateral  question. 

He  proceeds  briber : 

The  proposition  now  submitted  by  the  conference  committee — 

And  this  was  in  answer  to  the  demand  of  the  Senate  to  know  from  the  com- 
mittee what  they  had  done,  and  what  the  operation  of  it  was  to  be.  The  answer 
of  Mr.  Sherman  is  : 

The  proposition  now  submitted  by  the  conference  committee  is  that  a  cabinet  minister 
shall  hold  nis  office  during  the  LIFE  or  term  of  the  President  who  appointed  him.  {f  tki 
President  dies  the  cabinet  goes  out ;  if  the  President  is  removed  for  cause  by  impeachmeo: 
the  cabinet  goes  out ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  President^ s  office  the  cabinet  ^oesont 

This  is  found  at  page  1515  of  the  Globe  of  that  year.     Now,  how  in  the  face 
of  this  can  we  with  patience  listen  to  long  arguments  to  show  that,  in  regard  to 
cabinet  ministers  situated  as  Mr.  Stanton  is,  the  whole  object  of  limitation  of 
the  proviso  and  the  bill  to  which  the  Senate  was  ready  to  assent  becomes  nnga- 
tory  and  unprotective  of  the  President's  necessary  right,  by  a  c^nstractiye 
enforcement  against  him  of  a  continuing  cabinet  officer  whom  he  never  appointed 
at  all?     And  bow  shall  we  tolerate  this  argument  that  the  term  of  a  Presided 
lasts  afler  he  is  dead,  and  that  the  term  in  which  Mr.  Stanton  was  appointed  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  lasts  through  the  succeeding  term  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  subse- 
quently elected?     But  that  is  not  the  point.    "iTou  are  asked  to  remove  a  Prefi- 
dent  from  office  under  the  stigma  of  impeachment  for  crime,  to  strike  down  the 
only  elected  head  of  the  government  that  the  actual  circumstances  permit  the 
Constitution  to  have  recourse  to,  and  to  assume  to  yourselves  the  sequestration 
and  administration  of  that  office  ad  interim  upon  the  guilt  of  a  President  in 
thinking  that  Mr.  Sherman,  in  behalf  of  the  conference  committee,  was  right  in 
explaining  to  the  Senate  what  the  conference  committee  had  done.     Nobody 
contradicted  him;  nobody  wanted  any  further  explanation;  nobody  doubted 
that  there  was  no  vice  or  folly  in  this  act  that,  in  undertaking  to  recognize  a 
limited  right  of  the  President  not  to  have  ministers  retained  in  office  that  be  had 
not  had  some  voice  in  appointing,  gave  it  the  shape,  and  upon  these  reasons, 
that  it  bears  to-day. 

And  I  would  like  to  know  who  it  is  in  this  honorable  Senate  that  will  bear 
the  issue  of  the  scrutiny  of  the  revising  people  of  the  United  States  on  a  remo- 
val from  office  of  the  President  for  his  removal  of  an  officer  that  the  Senate  hai 
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;liti.s  declared  not  to  be  within  tbe  protection  of  the  civil-tenure  act.  Agree  that, 
ndiciallj,  afterward  it  maj  be  determined  anywhere  that  he  is,  who  will  pro- 
s-onnce  a  judgment  that  it  is  wrong  to  doubt?  Ego  (usentior  eoy  the  President 
might  well  say  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sherman,  even  if  that  judg- 
ment of  some  inferior  court,  to  say  nothing  even  of  the  highest,  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  the  highest  special  jurisdiction,  this  court,  should  determine  otherwise. 
But  the  matter  was  Drought  up  a  little  more  distinctly.  Mr.  Doolittle  having 
Bald  that  this  proviso  would  not  keep  in  the  Secretary  of  War  and  that  that  had 
been  asserted  in  debate  as  its  object,  Mr.  Sherman,  still  having  charge  of  the 
matter,  as  representing  the  conference  committee,  proceeds : 

That  the  Senate  had  no  such  purpose  was  shown  by  its  vote  twice  to  make  this  excep- 
tion. That  this  provision  does  not  apply  to  the  present  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its 
language  is  so  framed  as  not  to  apply  to  the  ^e»ent  President,  The  senator  shows  that  him- 
eel^  and  argues  truly  that  it  wooJd  not  prevent  the  present  President  from  removing  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  And  if  I  supposed 
that  either  of  these  ^ntlemen  was  so  wanting  in  inanhood,  in  honor,  as  to  hold  his  place 
after  the  poh'test  intimation  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  his  services  were  no 
longer  n«^ded,  I,  certainly,  as  a  senator,  would  consent  to  his  removal,  and  so  would  we  all. 

That  is  at  page  1516  of  the  Globe;  and  yet  later,  in  continuation  of  the 
explanation,  the  same  honorable  senator  says  thus  definitely : 

We  provide  that  a  cabinet  minister  shall  hold  his  office,  not  for  a  fixed  term,  N  OT  until 
tbe  Senate  shall  consent  to  his  removal,  but  as  long  as  the  power  that  appoints  him  holds 
office.     If  the  principal  oJHee  is  vacated,  the  6ahinet  minister  goes  out.  (Page  1517.) 

And  if  the  principal  office  is  not  vacated  by  death  under  our  government,  we 
certainly  belong  to  the  race  of  the  immortals.     Now,  senators,  I  press  upon  your 
consideration  the  inevitable,  the  inestimable  weight  of  this  senatorial  discussion 
and  conclusion.     I  do  not  press  it  upon  particular  senators  who  took  part  in  it, 
especially.     I  press  it  upon  the  concurring,  unresisting,  assenting,  agreeing,  con- 
firming, corroborating  silence  of  the  whole  Senate.    And  I  would  ask  if  a  Pres- 
ident ofl;he  United  States  and  his  cabinet,  having  before  them  the  question  upon 
their  own  solution  of  the  ambiguities  or  difficulties,  if  there  be  any,  (and  I  think 
there  are  not,)  in  this  section,  might  not  well  repose  upon  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
tliat  they  would  not  have  agreed  to  the  bill  if  it  had  any  such  efficacy  as  is  now 
pretended  for  it,  and  the  explanation  of  the  committee,  and  the  acceptance  of  it 
by  the  Senate  that  it  had  no  such  possible  construction  or  force.    Nevertheless, 
if  the  President  must  be  convicted  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  for  this  con- 
currence with  your  united  judgments,  and  that  sentence  proceeds  also  from  your 
united  judgments,  we  shall  have  great  difficulty  in  knowing  which  of  your  united 
judgments  is  entitled  to  the  most  regard. 

In  the  House  this  matter  was  considered  in  the  statements  of  Mr.  Schenck, 
who  with  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Wilson,  now  among  the  managers,  constituted 
the  conference  committee,  Mr.  Williams  having  been,  as  is  well  known,  one  of 
the  principal  promoters  of  the  original  measure.  Mr.  Schenck  states  upon  a 
similar  inquiry  made  in  the  House  as  to  what  they  had  all  done  on  conference  : 

A  compromise  was  made  by  which  a  farther  amendment  is  added  to  this  portion  of  the  bill  t 
80  that  the  term  of  office  of  the  heads  of  departments  shall  expire  with  the  term  of  the  Presi  - 
dent  who  appointed  them,  allowing  those  heads  of  departments  one  month  longer,  in  which, 
in  case  of  aeath  or  otherwise,  other  heads  of  departments  can  be  named.  This  is  the  whole 
effect  of  the  proposition  reported  by  the  committee  ot  conference. 

And  again : 

Their  terms  of  office  are  limited,  as  they  are  not  now  limited,  by  law,  so  that  they  expir? 
with  tbe  term  of  service  of  the  President  who  appoints  them  and  one  month  after.  (Con- 
gressional Globe,  second  session  thirty-ninth  Congress,  page  1340.) 

Not  the  elected  term,  but  "  the  term  of  service ;"  and  if  removal  by  impeach- 
ment terminates  the  term  of  service,  as  it  certainly  does,  or  death  by  a  higher 
power  equally  terminates  it,  upon  Mr,  Schenck's  view,  in  which  apparently 
Messrs.  Managers  Wilson  and  Williams  concurred,  the  House  is  presented  as 
coming  to  the  same  conclusion  with  the  Senate.     Nevertheless,  the  whole  grave 
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matter  left  of  crime  is  an  impeachment  of  the  Hoaee  for  making  tlie  remoTj. 
and  a  condemnation  sought  from  the  Senate  npon  the  same  groand ;  and  wet 
brought,  therefore,  to  a  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  the  act,  of  its  constits- 
tionalitj,  of  the  right  of  the  President  to  put  its  constitationality  m  issue  bj 
proper  and  peaceful  proceedings,  or  of  his  right  to  doubt  and  differ  on  the  col 
struction,  and  honestly,  peacefully  to  proceed^  as  he  might  feel  himself  ber 
advised,  to  learn  what  it  truly  meant. 

And  now  I  may  here  at  once  dispose  of  what  I  may  have  to  say  definitely  ii 
answer  to  some  proposition  insisted  upon  by  the  honorable  manager,  [Mr.  B<«V 
well.]  He  has  undertaken  to  disclose  to  you  his  views  of  the  result  of  the  debits 
of  1789,  and  of  the  doctrines  of  the  government  as  there  developed,  and  hasoe: 
hesitated  to  claim  that  the  limitation  of  those  doctrines  was  confined  to  appoim- 
ments  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate.  Nothing  could  be  less  support^  bj 
the  debate  or  by  the  practice  of  the  government.  In  the  whole  of  that  delate. 
from  beginning  to  end,  there  is  not  found  any  suggestion  of  the  distinctioD  this 
the  honorable  manager  has  not  hesitated  to  lay  down  in  print  for  yoar  ^uidac&- 
as  its  result.  The  whole  question  was  otherwise,  whether  or  no  the  power  cf 
removal  resided  in  the  President  absolutely.  If  it  did,  why  should  he  doi 
remove  at  one  time  as  well  as  at  another  ?  The  power  of  appointment  wa? 
restricted  in  the  Constitution  by  a  distinction  between  recess  and  session.  If,  cm 
the  other  hand,  the  power  of  removal  was  administrable  by  Congress,  it  needcc 
to  provide  for  its  deposit  with  the  President,  if  that  was  Uie  idea,  as  well  in  time 
of  seesion  as  in  time  of  recess,  because  the  whole  question  and  action  of  the 
separate  exercise  of  the  power  of  removal  from  the  power  of  appointment  woulJ 
arise  when  the  emergency  of  removal  dictated  instant  action.  We  understand 
that  when  the  removal  is  political,  or  on  the  plan  of  rotation  in  office,  as  we  eall 
it,  the  whole  motive  of  the  removal  is  the  new  appointment. 

The  new  appointment  is  the  first  thought  and  wish.  There  is  no  /lesire  i& 
get  rid  of  the  old  officer  except  for  the'  purpose  of  getting  in  the  new.  And 
therefore  the  general  practice  of  the  government  in  its  mass  of  action,  siuct 
the  time  of  rotation  in  office  began,  is  of  this  political  removal,  which  is  n<^ 
getting  rid  of  the  old  officer  from  any  objection  to  him,  but  because  his  pldict: 
is  wanted  for  the  new.  Hence  all  this  parade  of  the  action  of  the  govemmea: 
showing  that  it  has  been  the  habit  in  those  political  appointments  to  sen<d 
in  the  name  of  the  new  man,  and  by  that  action  put  him  in  the  place  of  the 
old,  serves  no  purpose  of  argument,  and  carries  not  a  penny's  weight  oo 
the  question.  The  form  of  the  notice  as  in  the  last  one  on  your  table,  thfi 
appointment  of  General  Schofield,  and  so  from  the  beginning  of  the  office-,  k 
**  in  place  of  A  B,"  not  "  to  be  removed  by  the  Senate,"  but  "  of  A  B,  removed," 
meaning  this :  ''  I,  as  President,  have  no  power  to  appoint  unless  there  is  a 
vacancy  ;  I  tell  you  that  I  have  made  a  vacancy  or  present  to  you  a  case  of 
vacancy  created  by  my  will,  by  removal,  not  death  or  resignation ;  and  I  name 
to  you  C  D  to  be  appointed  in  the  place  of  A  B,  removed.''  That  is  the  mean- 
ing of  that  action  of  the  government. 

You  will  observe  that  in  finding  cases  in  the  practice  of  the  government  where 
there  has  been  a  separate  act  of  removal  during  session,  or  during  recess  either, 
we  are  under  two  necessary  restrictions  as  to  their  abundance  or  frequency, 
which  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  imposes.     The  first  is  that  in  regard  to 
*  cabinet  officers  you  can  hardly  suppose  an  instant  in  which  a  removal  can  be 
possible,  because  in  the  language,  honorable  senators,  you  can  hardly  conceive 
of  the  possibility  of  a  cabinet  officer's  not  resigning  when  it  is  intimated  to  him 
that  his  place  is  wanted  ;  and,  therefore,  all  this  tirade  of  exultation  thai  we 
found  no  case  of  removal  of  a  cabinet  officer  save  that  of  Timothy  Pickering  re*ts 
upon   Senator  Sherman's  proposition  and  Senator  Williams's  proposition  that 
you  cannot  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  cabinet  minister  that 
would  need  to  be  removed,  and  the  practice  of  our  government  has  shown  that 
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these  honorable  senators  were  right  in  their  proposition,  and  that  there  never 
have  been,  from  the  foundation  of  the  government  to  the  present  time,  but  two  cases 
where  there  were  cabinet  ministers  that  on  the  slightest  intimation  of  their  chief 
did  not  resign.  Now,  do  not  urge  on  us  the  paucity  of  the  cases  of  removal  of 
heads  of  departments  as  not  helping  the  practice  of  the  government  when  that 
paucity  rests  upon  retirement  whenever  a  President  desires  it. 

Mr.  Pickering,  having  nothing  but  wild  land  for  his  support  and  a  family  to 
sustain,  flatly  told  Mr.  Adams  that  he  would  not  resign,  because  it  would  not 
be  convenient  for  him  to  make  any  other  arrangements  for  a  living  until  the  end 
of  his  term  ;  and  the  President,  without  tliat  consideration  of  domestic  reasons 
which  perhaps  Mr.  Pickering  hoped  would  obtain  with  him,  told  him  that  he 
removed  him,  and  he  did ;  and  he  went,  I  believe,  to  his  wild  land  and  was 
impdsoned  there  by  the  squatters,  and  came  into  very  great  disaster  from  this 
removal.  Mr.  Stanton,  under  the  motives  of  public  duty,  it  is  said,  takes  the 
position  that  for  public  reasons  he  will  not  resign.  These  are  the  only  two 
cases  in  our  government  in  which  the  question  has  arisen,  and  in  one  of  them, 
before  the  passage  of  the  civil-tenure  act,  the  Secretary  was  Instantly  removed 
by  the  power  of  the  President,  and  in  the  other  it  was  attempted  after  long 
sufferance. 

We  can  find  in  the  history  of  the  government — ^for  we  should  hardly  expect 
to  escape  the  occurrence  when  we  have  so  many  officers-r-instances  enough  of 
removal  by  Executive  authority  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  of  subordi- 
nate officers  of  the  government  who  derived  their  appointment  from  the  Presi- 
dent, by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  every  one  of  those  cases  is 
pertinent  and  an  instance.  Yon  will  observe  in  regard  to  them,  as  I  said  before, 
how  peculiar  must  be  the  situation  of  the  officer  and  office  and  of  the  President 
toward  them  when  this  separate,  independent,  and  condemnatory  removal  needs 
to  take  place.  In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  some  fault  in  the  conduct  of  the 
officer,  not  necessarily  crime,  and  not  necessarily  neglect  of  office,  but  some  fault 
in  manner  at  least,  as  of  that  collector  down  in  Alabama,  who,  when  he  was 
asked  by  the"  Secretary  of  the  department  how  far  the  Tombigbee  ran  up, 
answered  that  it  did  not  run  up  at  all,  [laughter;]  and  he  was  removed  from 
office  for  his  joke  on  the  subject  of  the  Tombigbee  river  not  running  up,  but,  as 
other  rivers  do,  rufining  down.  It  does  not  do  to  have  these  asperities  on  the 
part  of  inferior  officers.  So,  too,  when  the  fault  arises  of  pecuiatioQ,  of  defi- 
ciency of  funds,  or  what  not,  the  sureties  know  of  it,  come  K>rward  and  say  to 
the  officer,  "  You  must  resign ;  we  cannot  be  sureties  any  longer  here  ;"  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  an  occurrence  would  lead  to  removal,  it  is  met  by 
the  resignation  of  the  inferior  officer.  Therefore  the  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment can  expect  to  suggest  only  the  peculiar  cases  where  promptitude  and  neces- 
sity of  the  rough  method  of  removal  are  alike  demandea  from  the  Executive. 
I  will  ask  the  attention  of  this  honorable  court  to  the  cases  we  have  presented 
in  our  proofs,  with  the  page  and  instance  of  each  removal  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate.    That  is  the  condition  of  this  list — the  whole  of  it : 

Tear.      Page. 

inmothy  Pickering  1 '. 1800  558 

Thomas  Eastin,  navy  agent  at  Peiusacola 1840  570 

Isaac  HeudeiBon,  navy  agent 1864  569 

James  S.  Chambers,  navj  agent .. 1864  569 

AmosBinney _ 1826  573 

John  Thomas - 1841  573 

Samuel  F.  Marks 1860  581 

Isaac  V.  Fowler 1860  582 

Mitchell  Steever 1861  582 

I  think  the  honorable  senators  must  give  their  assent  to  the  propositions  I 
have  made  that  in  regard  to  cabinet  officers  it  is  almost  impossible  to  expect 
removal  as  a  separate  act;  that  political  removals  necessarily  have  for  then:  first 
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Step  the  selection  and  presentation  of  the  new  man  for  wbofse  enjoyment  of  offici 
the  removal  is  to  take  place ;  that  in  regard  to  criminality  and  necessity  Fequir> 
ing  instant  removal  of  subordinate  officers,  resignation  will  then  be  reqaired  Ij 
their  sureties  or  by  their  sense  of  shame  or  their  disposition  to  give  the  easies^; 
issue  to  the  difficulty  in  which  they  are  placed ;  and  when  with  the  circumstaDces 
of  the  matter  reducing  the  dimensions  oi  the  possibility  and  the  frequency  within 
these  narrow  limits  I  present  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  these  evidence? 
of  the  action  of  this  government  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  I  think  jm 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  proposition  assented  to  by  every  statesman — I  think 
assented  to  by  eveiy  debater  on  the  psusage  of  this  civil-tenure  act :  that  the 
doctrine  and  the  action  and  the  practice  of  the  government  had  been  that  the 
President  removed  in  session  or  in  recess,  though  some  discrimination  of  tlut 
kind  was  attempted;  but  the  facts,  the  arguments,  the  reasons  all  show  tha: 
removal,  if  a  right  and  if  a  power,  is  not  discriminated  between  session  and  recess 

Look  at  it  in  regard  to  this  point :  the  Senate  is  in  session,  and  a  public 
officer  is  carrying  on  his  frauds  at  San  Francisco  or  at  New  York,  or  wherese- 
ever  else,  perhaps  in  Hong  Kong  or  Liverpool,  and  it  comes  to  the  knowled^ 
of  the  Executive ;  the  session  of  the  Senate  goes  on  ;  the  fact  of  his  knowled^ 
does  not  put  him  in  possession  of  a  good  man  to  succeed  him  either  ia  his  own 
approval  or  in  the  assent  of  the  new  nominee ;  and  if  it  is  necessary  under  our 
Constitution  that  the  consul  at  Hong  Kong  or  at  Liverpool,  or  the  aub-treas- 
urer  at  New  York,  or  the  master  of  the  mint  at  San  Francisco,  should  go  an 
with  his  frauds  until  you  and  the  President  can  find  a  man  and  send  him  there 
and  get  his  assent  and  his  qualifications,  very  well.  It  is  not  a  kind  of  legis- 
lation that  is  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  is  all  that  I  shall  ventar^ 
to  suggest.  Whatever  your  positive  legislation  has  done  or  attempted  to  do,  no 
construction  and  no  practice  of  the  government  while  the  executive  departmai: 
was  untrammelled  by  this  positive  restriction  has  ever  shown  a  discriminatioR 
between  session  and  recess.  Of  course,  the  difference  between  session  and 
recess  is  shown  in  the  political  appointments  where,  the  object  being  the  nev 
appointment,  the  commission  goes  out  in  the  recess ;  where,  during  the  session, 
the  object  being  the  new  appointment,  it  must  proceed  through  the  coacorreDoe 
of  the  Senate. 

And  now  that  I  come  to  consider  the  actual  merits  of  the  proceeding  of  tbe 
President  and  give  a  precise  construction  to  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  I  need 
to  ask  your  attention  to  a  remarkable  concession  made  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler 
in  his  opening,  as  we  regarded  it,  that  if  the  President,  having  this  wish  of 
removal,.had  accomplished  it  in  a  method  the  precise  terms  of  which  the  honor- 
able manager  was  so  good  as  to  furnish,  then  there  would  have  been  no  occasion 
to  have  impeached  him.  It  is  not  then,  after  all,  the  JbrtUer  in  re  on  the  part 
of  the  President  that  is  complained  of,  but  the  absence  of  the  suavUer  in  mode : 
and  you,  as  a  court,  upon  the  honorable  manager's  own  argument,  are  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  removing  the  President  of  the  United  States  not  for  the  act, 
but  for  the  form  and  style  in  which  it  was  done,  just  as  the  collector  at  Mobile 
was  removed  for  saying  that  the  river  Tombigbee  did  not  run  up  at  all. 

But  more  definitely  the  honorable  manager  [Mr.  Boutwell]  has  laid  down 
two  firm  and  strong  propositions — I  will  ask  your  attention  to  them — bearing 
on  the  very  merits  of  this  case.  We  argue  that  if  this  act  be  unconstitationiJ 
we  had  a  right  to  obey  the  Constitution,  at  least  in  the  intent  and  purpose  of  a 
peaceful  submission  of  the  matter  to  a  court,  and  that  our  judgment  on  tlie 
matter,  if  deliberate,. honest,  and  supported  by  diligent  application  to  the  proper 
sources  of  guidance,  is  entitled  to  support  us  against  an  incrimination.  To  meet 
that,  and  to  protect  the  case  against  the  injury  from  the  exclusion  of  evidence 
that  tends  to  that  effect,  the  honorable  manager  [Mr.  Boutwell]  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  or  unconstitutionality  of 
the  law  does  not  make  the  least  difference  in  the  world  where  the  point  is  tiiat 
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an  tiDConstitational  law  haa  been  violated,  and  for  a  President  to  violate  an 
unconBtitutional  law  is  worthy  of  removal  from  office.  Now,  mark  the  desperate 
result  to  which  the  reasoning  of  the  honorable  managers,  under  the  pressure  of 
our  argument,  has  reduced  them.  That  is  their  proposition,  and  the  reason  for 
that  proposition  is  given  in  terms.  If  that  is  not  so ;  if  the  question  of  consti- 
tutionality or  unconstitutionality  in  fact  is  permitted  to  come  into  your  consid- 
erations of  crime,  then  you  would  be  punishing  the  President  for  an  error  of 
judgment,  or  releasing  him  or  condemning  him  according  as  he  happened  to 
have  decided  right  or  wrong,  and  that  the  hon/orable  manager  tells  us  is  contrary 
to  the  first  principles  of  justice.  Let  us,  before  we  get  through  with  this  matter, 
have  some  definite  meeting  of  minds  on  this  subject  between  these  honorable 
managers  and  ourselves. 

At  page  72,  vol.  2,  in  the  argument  of  the  honorable  manager,  [Mr.  Boutwell,] 
we  cure  told  that  '*  the  crime  of  the  President  is  not,  either  in  fact  or  as  set  forth  in 
the  articles  of  impeachment,  that  he  has  violated  a  constitutional  law ;  but  his 
crime  is  that  he  has  violated  a  law,  and  in  his  defence  no  inquiry  can  be  made 
whether  the  law  is  constitutional,"  and  that  the  Senate  in  determining  innocence 
or  guilt  is  to  render  no  judgment  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act.  I  quote 
the  results  of  his  propositions,  not  the  full  language.  At  page  72,  vol.  2,  this  is 
the  idea : 

If  the  President  maj  inquire  whether  the  laws  are  oonstitntlonal,  and  ezecnte  those  only 
which  he  helieves  to^  he  so,  then  the  iifovemment  is  the  goTernment  of  one  man.  If  the 
Senate  ma^  inquire  and  decide  whether  the  law  is  in  fact  constitutional,  and  convict  the 
President  if  he  has  violated  an  act  helieved  to  he  constitutional,  and  acquit  him  if  the  Sen- 
ate think  the  law  unconstitutional,  then  the  President  is,  in  fact,  tried  for  his  judgrment,  to 
he  acq^uitted  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  it  was  a  correct  judgement,  and  convicted  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  his  judgment  was  erroneous.  This  doctrine  offends  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice. 

That  doctrine  does  with  us  offend  every  principle  of  justice,  that  a  President 
of  the  United  States  should  be  convicted  ,when  honestly,  with  proper  advice, 
peacefully  and  deliberately,  he  has  sought  to  raise  a  question  between  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  law;  and  the  honorable  manager  can  escape  from  our  argu- 
ment on  that  point  in  no  other  mode  than  by  the  desperate  recourae  of  saying 
tliat  constitutional  laws  and  unconstitutional  laws  are  all  alike  in  this  country 
of  a  written  Constitution,  and  that  anybody  who  violates  an  unconstitutional 
law  meets  with  some  kind  of  punishment  or  other.  This  confusion  of  ideas  as 
to  a  law  being  valid  for  any  purpose  that  is  unconstitutional  I  have  already 
BufiBciently  exposed  in  a  general  argument.     At  page  72,  vol.  2,  he  says : 

It  is  not  the  ri^ht  of  any  senator  in  this  trial  to  be  governed  hy  any  opinion  he  may  enter- 
tain of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  in  question. 

You  may  all  of  you  think  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  and  yet  you  have  got 
to  remove  the  President !  "It  has  not  been  annulled  by  the  Supreme  Court." 
And  you  may  simply  inquire  whether  he  has  violated  the  law. 

That  is  pretty  hard  on  us  that  we  cannot  even  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
find  out  whether  it  is  unconstitutional,  and  we  cannot  regard  it  on  our  own  oath 
of  office  as  unconstitutional  and  proceed  to  maintain  the  obligation  to  sustain 
the  Constitution,  and  you  cannot  look  into  the  matter  at  all,  but  the  unconsti- 
tutional law  must  be  upheld  ! 

Kor  can  the  President  prove  or  plead  the  motive  by  which  he  professes  to  have  heen  gov- 
erned in  his  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country. 

What  is  the  reason  for  that  7  He  has  taken  an  oath  to  preserve  the  Consti- 
tution, and  therefore  he  cannot  say  that  he  acted  under  the  Constitution  and  not 
under  the  law.  His  oath  strikes  him  so  that  he  cannot  maintain  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Constitution  cannot  protect  him. 

A  man  who  breaks  an  unconstitutional  law  on  the  ground  that  it  is  unconsti- 
tutional and  that  he  has  a  right  to  break  it,  is  *'  a  defiant  usurper." 

Those  are  the  propositions,  and  I  think  the  honorable  manager  is  logical ;  but 
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the  difficultj  i8»  that  his  logic  drives  Him  to  an  absurdity  which,  instead  of  reje^- 
ing,  he  adopts — a  fault  in  reasoning  which  certainly  we  should  not  expect. 

On  the  question  of  construction  of  the  law,  what  are  the  views  of  the  hoiK?- 
able  managers  as  to  the  point  of  guilt  or  innocence  ?  We  have  claimed  that  'i 
the  President  in  good  faith  construed  this  law  as  not  including  Mr.  Stant'je 
under  its  protection,  and  he  went  on  upon  that  opinion,  he  cannot  be  fonac 
gujlty.  The  honorable  manager,  [Mr.  Boutwell,]  at  page  97,  vol.  2,  takes  up  tk* 
question  and  disposes  of  it  in  this  very  peculiar  maimer : 

If  a  law — 

I  ask  your  attention  to  this  : 

If  a  law  passed  bj  Coneress  be  equivocal  or  anibiguoua  in  its  terms,  the  Executive,  beii^* 
called  upon  to  administer  it,  may  apply  his  own  best  judgment  to  the  difficulties  before  V." 
or  he  may  seek  counsel  of  his  adyisers  or  other  persons;  and,  acting  thereupon  witkat  e^. 
intent  or  purpose,  he  would  be  fully  justified — 

We  never  contended  for  anything  stronger  than  that-— 

he  would  be  fully  justified,  and  upon  no  principle  of  right  could  he  be  held  to  answer  as  tV 
a  misdemeanor  in  ofiice. 

Logic  is  a  good  thing,  an  excellent  thing ;  it  operates  upon  the  mind  mihm 
altogether  yielding  to  the  bias  of  feeling ;  and  as  we  press  an  argument,  how- 
ever narrow  it  may  be,  if  it  be  logical,  the  honorable  managers  seem  obliged  to 
bend  to  it,  and  in  both  cases  have  thrown  away  their  accusation.  Tellme,  wfati 
more  do  we  need  than  this,  an  ambiguous  and  equivocal  law  which  the  Pres- 
dent  was  called  on  to  act  under,  and  might,  as  we  tried  to  prove,  "  seek  couifi!l 
from  his  official  advisers  or  other  proper  persons,  and  acting  thereupon  witboiit 
evil  intent  or  purpose  he  would  be  fully  justified,  and  upon  no  principle  of  ri^> 
could  he  be  held  to  answer  as  for  a  misdemeanor  in  office?"  And  whatutk 
answer  which  the  honorable  managers  make  to  this  logical  proposition  1  Wbj. 
that  this  act  is  not  of  that  sort ;  it  is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  a  man's  face,  aoc 
it  was  nothing  but  violent  resistemce  of  light  that  led  anybody  outside  of  tbi:- 
Senate  to  doubt  what  it  meant !  The  honorable  manager  who  follows  me  [^| 
Bingham]  will  have  an  opportunity  to  correct  me  in  my  statements  of  tVi? 
propositions,  and  to  furnish  an  adequate  answer,  I  doubt  not,  to  the  views  Ilu^ 
had  the  honor  now  to  present. 

And  now  take  the  act  itself,  which  is  found  at  page  430  of  the  edition  of  tb? 

statutes  I  have  before  me.     It  is  provided — 

That  every  person  holding  any  civil  office,  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and  ^-^ 
the  advice  ana  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  appoinidK 
any  such  office,  and  shall  become  duly  qualifiea  to  act  therein,  is  and  shall  be  entitled  toiK'- 
such  office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  quaii^^ 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

Then  the  "  provision  otherwise  "  is : 

Provided,  That  the  Secretaries  of  Statelf  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  snd  s 
the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attorney  General,  shall  hold  their  offices  respa^'j 
ively  for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  tff- 
for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  oi  theSen*^ 

That  is  the  operative  section  of  this  act  of  erecting  and  limiting  the  new 
arrangement  of  offices.  The  section  of  incrimination,  so  far  as  it  relate  to 
removal,  I  will  read,  omitting  all  that  relates  to  any  other  m«»tter ;  the  eixtii 
section : 

That  every  removal  •  •  •  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  •  »  •  shall  ^< 
deemed,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  a  high  misdemeanor — 

I  altar  the  plural  to  singular — 

And  upon  trial  and  conviction  thereof,  every  person  guilty  thereof  shall  be  punished  by* 
fine  not  exceeding  J  10,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both  saiap^' 
ishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Yon  will  observe  that  this  act  does  not  affix  a  penalty  to  anything  bot  a 
"  removal,"  an  accomplished  removal.    Acts  of  a  penal  nature  are  to  be  coQ- 
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8  trued  strictly;  and  yet  whenever  we  ask  that  necessary  protection  of  the  liberty 
and  of  the  property  and  of  the  life  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  under  a  penal 
statute,  we  are  told  that  we  are  doing  something  extraordinary  for  a  lawyer  in 
behalf  of  his  client.  All  principles,  it  seems,  are  to  be  clianged  when  you  have 
a  President  for  a  defendant ;  all  the  law  retires,  and  will  and  object  and  politics 
assume  their  complete  predominance  and  sway,  and  everything  of  law,  of  evi- 
dence, and  of  justice  is  narrow  and  not  enlarged.  That  may  be.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  if  the  President  had  been  indicted  under  this  act,  or  should  hereafter  be 
indicted  under  this  act,  then  the  law  of  the  land  would  apply  to  his  case  as 
usually  administered,  and  if  he  has  not  removed  Mr.  Stanton  he  cannot  be  pun- 
ished for  having  done  it  You  might  have  punished  an  attempt  to  remove. 
See  what  you  have  done  in  regard  to  appointments : 

Every  appointtneDt  or  employment  made,  had,  or  exercised  contrary  to  the  proYiBions  of 
this  act,  and  the  making,  signing,  sealing,  countersigning,  or  issTiing  of  any  commission  or 
letter  of  authority  for,  or  in  respect  to  any  such  appointment  or  employment,  shall  be  deemed, 
and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  a  high  misdemeanor. 

There  you  have  made  not  only  an  appointment,  but  an  attempt  on  movement 
of  the  pen  toward  an  appointment  a  crime,  and  you  will  punish  it,  I  suppose, 
some  day  or  other.  But  removal  stands  on  act  and  fact.  Now,  what  does  the 
article  charge  in  this  behalf?  for  I  believe  as  yet  it  has  not  been  claimed  that  it 
is  too  narrow  to  insist  that  the  crime-  as  charged  in  the  article  shall  be  the  one 
you  are  to  try.  ''Removal"  is  not  charged  in  the  articles  anywhere;  the  alle- 
gation is  that  Andrew  Johnson  did  unlawfully  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion "  issue  an  order  in  writing  for  the  removal  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  with  intent 
to  violate"  the  civil- tenure  act,  and  ^*  with  intent  to  remove  him,  the  iSenate  being 
in  session."  If  you  had  had  a  section  of  this  statute  that  said  ^'any  removal, 
or  the  signing  of  any  letter,  or  order,  or  paper,  or  mandate  of  removal,  shall  be 
a  crime,"  then  you  would  have  had  an  indictment  and  a  crime  before  you ;  but 
you  have  neither  crime  nor  indictment,  as  appears  from  this  first  article.  And 
yet  it  may  be  said  that  in  so  small  a  matter  as  the  question  of  the  removal  of  a 
President  it  does  not  do  to  insist  upon  the  usual  rules  of  construction  of  a  crim- 
inal law.  I  understand  the  proposition  to  be  this :  that  here  is  a  criminal  law 
which  has  beeik  violated ;  that  by  the  law  of  the  land  it  has  been  violated,  so 
that  indictment  could  inculpate,  verdict  would  find  guilt,  and  sentence  would 
follow  at  law ;  and  that  thereupon,  upon  that  predicament  of  guiltiness,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  exposed  to  this  peculiar  process  of  impeach- 
ment ;  and  if  I  show  that  your  law  does  not  make  pimishable  an  attempt  to 
remove,  or  a  letter  of  removal,  and  that  your  article  does  not  charge  a  removal, 
and  that  is  good  at  law,  then  it  is  good  against  impeachment,  or  else  you  must 
come  back  to  the  proposition  that  you  do  not  need  a  legal  crime. 

So  much  for  the  law.  What  is  the  true  attitude  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  towards  this  office  and  this  officer  at  the  time  of 
the  alleged  infraction  of  the  law  1  Mr.  Stanton  held  a  perfectly  good  title  to 
that  office  by  the  commission  of  a  President  of  the  United  States  to  hold  it, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  commission,  ''  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
for  the  time  being."  That  is  the  language  of  the  commission.  He  held  a  good 
title  to  the  office.  A  quo  warranto  moved  against  him  while  he  held  that  com- 
mission unrevoked,  unannuUed,  and  undetermined  would  have  been  answered 
by  the  production  of  the  commission.  "  I  hold  thiS'  office  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being,  and  I  have  not  been 
removed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States."  That  was  the  only  title  he 
held  up  to  the  passage  of  the  civil-tenure  act  By  the  passage  of  the  civil- ten- 
ure act  it  is  said  that  a  statutory  title  was  vested,  in  him  not  proceeding  from 
the  executive  power  of  the  United  States  at  all,  not  commissioned  by  the  Exec- 
utive of  the  United  States  at  all,  not  to  be  found,  ascertained,  or  delegated  by 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States  at  all,  but  a  statutory  title  superadded  to  hia 
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title  from  the  executive  anthoritj  which  he  held  daring  pleasnre,  which  gai> 
him  a  durable  office  determiuahle  only  one  month  after  the  expiration  of  soee 
term  of  years  or  other. 

We  are  not  now  discussing  the  question  whether  he  is  within  it  or  not.  Tba; 
being  so,  the  first  question  to  which  I  ask  your  attention  is  this,  that  the  act  if 
wholly  unconstitutional  and  inoperative  in  conferring  upon  Mr.  8tanton  or  aoj- 
body  else  a  durable  office  to  which  he  has  never  been  appointed.  Appointmest 
to  all  office  proceeds  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  such  heads  of 
department  or  such  courts  of  law  as  your  legislature  may  repose  it  in,  T«i 
cannot  administer  appointment  to  office  yourselves,  for  what  the  Constitudos 
requires  the  President  to  have  control  of  yon  cannot  confer  anywhere  else^  Tbe 
appointment  of  Secretary  of  War  is  one  which  cannot  be  taken  from  the  Prea- 
dent  and  conferred  upon  the  courts  of  law  or  the  heads  of  departments.  Who- 
ever may  be  the  action  of  Congress  limiting  or  controling  the  office,  as  jcs 
please,  the  office  itself  is  conferable  only  by  the  action  of  the  Executive.  Aid 
when  Mr.  Stanton  holds  or  anybody  else  holds  an  office  during  pleasore,  whIcL 
he  has  received  by  commission  and  authority  of  the  President  of  the  Untied 
States  a  sufficient  title  to,  you  can  no  more  confer  upon  him  by  your  authoritj 
and  appointment  a  title  durable  and  in  invitum  as  against  the  President  of  tk 
United  States,  you  can  no  more  confer  it  upon  him  because  he  happens  to  Ik 
holding  an  office  during  pleasure  than  you  could  if  he  was  out  of  office  alto- 
gether. I  challenge  contradiction  from  the  lawyers  who  oppose  as  and  &»n 
the  judgment  of  honorable  and  intelligent  lawyers  here.  Where  are  yon  going 
to  carry  this  doctrine  of  legislative  appointment  to  office  if  you  can  carry  it  to 
find  a  man  whom  the  President  has  never  asked  to  hold  an  office  except  from  dtr 
to  day  and  can  enact  him  into  a  durable  office  for  life  ?  You  may  detennuK 
tenures  if  you'  please;  I  am  not  now  discussing  that;  you  may  determice 
tenures  for  life ;  but  you  cannot  enact  people  into  tenures  for  life.  The  Presi- 
dent must  appoint ;  and  his  discretion  and  his  judgment  in  appointing  to  aa 
office  for  life  are  very  different  from  his  discretion  and  his  appointing  to  aa 
office  during  his  pleasure,  which  he  can  change  at  will.  Now  yon  will  sweep 
all  the  offices  of  the  country  not  only  into  the  Senate  but  into  Congress  if  yos 
adopt  this  principle  of  enacting  people  into  office ;  and  if,  upon  the  plea  this 
there  is  an  office  at  sufferance  or  at  will,  you  can  convert  it  in  favor  of  the  holder 
by  an  act  of  Congress  into  an  estate  for  life  or  for  years,  you  will  appoint  to 
office ;  and  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  next  question,  and  the  only  question,  of  constitutionality  or  constrnction 
(for  the  general  question  of  the  constitutional  power  to  restrict  appointments  I 
shall  not  further  trouble  the  Senate  with)  is,  whether  the  Secretary  of  War  i? 
within  the  first  section.  The  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  within  the  fir9( 
section  undoubtedly.  The  question,  therefore,  is  whether  the  provisions  concerzh 
ing  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  applicable  to  that  office  are  in  their  tenns, 
giving  them  full  course  and  effect,  sucn  as  to  hold  Mr.  Stanton  in  that  office 
against  the  will  of  the  President  by  the  statutory  term  that  is  applicable  to  that 
office,  and  is  or  is  not  applied  to  him. 

The  argument  that  if  Mr.  Stanton  is  not  within  the  proviso  then  he  is  within 
the  body  of  the  section  stumbles  over  this  transparent  and  very  obvioas,  as  we 
suppose,  fallacy ;  the  question  of  the  law  is  whether  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
War  is  within  the  proviso  or  not.  You  have  not  made  a  law  about  Mr.  Stantoc 
by  name.  The  question,  then,  whether  he  is  within  one  or  the  other  terms  of  tLe 
alternative,  is  whether  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  is  within  the  section  or 
within  the  proviso ;  and  will  anybody  doubt  about  that  ?  It  is  on  the  same  fbotiu«: 
with  the  other  secretaryships ;  it  is  on  the  same  footing  as  an  office  with  evefT 
other  department.  The  question  whether  the  office  of  Mr.^  Stanton  or  the  office  of 
Mr.  Browning  is  within  one  or  the  other  alternative  of  the  section  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  construction  of  law,  but  a  question  of  whether  the  facts  of  the  tenure  and 
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lioldiDg  of  the  actual  incumbency  of  the  one  or  the  other  bring  him  within  the 
proviso.  If  he  is  not  brought  within  the  proviso,  his  office  being  there,  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  in  does  not  carrj  his  office  back  into  the  first  part,  because  his 
office  would  be  back  there  for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the  past  and  for  the  present. 
It  is  a  statute  made  for  permanent  endurance,  and  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
War,  now  and  forever,  as  long  as  the  statute  remains  upon  the  book,  is  disposed 
of  one  way  or  the  other  within  the  first  part  or  within  the  proviso.  And  yet  we 
Lave  bten  entertained,  in  public  discussions  as  well  as  in  arguments  here,  with 
what  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  triumphant  refutation,  that  Mr.  Stanton's  office 
in  his  actual  incumbency  is  not  protected  by  the  proviso  ;  that  then  his  office  is 
carried  back  under  the  body  of  the  sectien.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  office 
being  under  the  proviso.     It  says  so  : 

Provided,  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the 
Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attorney  General,  shall  hold  their  offices  respect- 
ively, &c. 

That  does  not  mean  the  men ;  it  means  the  offices  shall  have  that  tenure. 
Having  got  along  so  far  that  this  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  like  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  must  always  remain  under  that  proviso,  and  is  never 
governable  or  to  be  governed  by  the  body  of  the  section,  we  have  but  one  other 
consideration,  and  that  is  whether  the  proviso,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the 
section  that  can  operate  upon  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  so  operates  upon 
that  office  as  to  cover  Mr.  Stanton  in  a  durable  tenure  for  the  future;  and  that 
turns  upon  the  question  whether  the  durability  of  tenure  provided  as  a  general 
rule  for  the  office  is  in  the  terms  of  its  limitation  such  as  to  carry  him  forward, 
or  whether  its  bound  has  already  been  reached  and  he  is  out  of  it.  That  is  the 
question  of  fact  in  the  construction  of  the  proviso.  He  either  stays  in  the  pro- 
viso or  he  drops  out  of  the  proviso ;  and  if  he  personally  drops  out  of  the  proviso 
in  his  present  incumbency  he  cannot  get  back  into  the  operative  clause,  because 
he  cannot  get  back  there  without  carrying  his  office  there,  and  his  office  never 
cau  get  back. 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  proviso  provides  a  different  tenure  for  the  cabinet  offi- 
cers from  what  the  first  and  operative  part  of  the  section  provides  ?  If  this 
office  or  this  officer  goes  back,  this  very  incumbent  goes  back ;  he  gets  a  tenure 
that  will  last  forever,  that  is,  until  the  Senate  consents  to  his  removal.  How 
absurd  a  result  that  is,  to  give  to  this  poor  President  control  of  his  cabinet,  that 
those  he  appointed  himself,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  re-elected,  he  could  get 
rid  of  in  a  month,  and  those  that  Mr.  Lincoln  appointed  for  him  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  before  he  had  any  choice  in  it,  he  must  hold  on  to  forever,  till  you 
consent  that  they  shall  go  oui;  that  those  in  regard  to  whom  he  had  the  choice 
of  nomination  he  may  by  the  expu-ation  of  the  statutory  term  be  freed  from,  but 
those  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  shall  last  forever,  till 
you  consent  to  release  him  specifically  from  them.  That  is  the  necessary  result 
of  carrying  him  personally  back,  and  Mr.  Stanton  would  hold  under  the  next 
President — if  any  of  you  can  name  him,  I  will  supply  in  the  argument  his  name — 
I  can  name  several ;  whether  it  is  the  President  that  is  to  come  in  by  removal 
from  office,  or  the  President  by  the  election  of  the  people  in  the  autumn.  Either 
way  he  would  have  a  choice  to  relieve  himself  from  the  Secretaries.  No ;  I  think 
they  would  all  then  be  in  a  shape  for  him,  all  having  been  appointed  by  some- 
body that  had  preceded  him,  and  he  would  not  have  any  chance  at  all. 

Such  absurdity,  either  in  reasoning  or  practical  result,  can  never  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  judgment  of  this  court.  If  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
is  within  the  proviso,  and  it  certainly  is,  as  it  is  not  contended  that  the  other 
Secretaries  are  not  in  their  office^  within  it,  then  Mr.  Stanton  is  or  is  not  pro- 
tected by  the  proviso.  If  he  is  not  protected  by  the  proviso  his  case  is  not 
provided  for.  Now,  suppose  this  proviso  had  contained  a  second  proviso  fol- 
lowing after  the  first,  **  and  provided  further,  that  the  persons  now  holding  the 
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offices  of  Secretary  of  War,  &c.,  who  were  appointed  and  commissioned  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  shall  not  be  deemed  within  the  above  proviso,  which  regulates  the  ten- 
nre  of  those  offices,"  that  would  not  have  carried  the  offices  back  under  the  new 
tenure  of  the  operative  section,  but  simply  have  provided  that,  the  offices  being 
governed  by  the  proviso,  the  incumbents,  under  the  particular  circumstances  ot 
their  case,  should  not  be  even  protected  by  the  proviso ;  and  this  is  the  neee^ 
sary  construction  of  the  act. 

If  this  be  the  real  construction,  there  is  the  end  of  the  crime.  If  the  con- 
struction be  equivocal  or  ambiguous,  the  honorable  manager  [Mr.  Bontwell] 
says  it  would  be  abhorrent  to  every  sense  of  justice  to  punish  tne  President  for 
having  erred  in  its  construction ;  but  being  so  plain  a  case  that  nobody  can  ?aj 
two  words  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  it,  it  is  mere  assumption  to  say  that 
there  is  a  doubt  or  difficulty,  and  that  an  argument  is  necessary.  Well,  we 
certainly  have  belied  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  the  proposition  of  this  abso- 
lute plainness,  for  we  have  spent  a  great  many  words  on  this  subject  on  tW 
one  side  and  the  other.  This  being  so,  let  us  consider  what  the  President  did; 
and  assuming  that  the  statute  covers  Mr.  Stanton's  case,  assuming  that  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  is  prohibited  by  it  under  the  penalties,  let  us  see  wha: 
the  President  did. 

I  have  said  to  you  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  a  title  to  this  office  dependent  on 
the  President's  pleasure.  He  claimed,  or  others  claimed  for  him,  that  he  had 
a  tenure  dependent  on  the  statute.  The  question  of  dependence  on  the  statute 
was  a  questioti  to  be  mooted  and  determined  as  a  novel  one ;  the  question  of 
tenure  by  appointment  was  indubitable ;  and  the  President  proposed  to  pat  him- 
self in  the  attitude  of  reducing  the  tenure  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  his  statutory  teouie 
at  least.  He  therefore  issues  a  paper  which  is  a  revocation  of  his  commissioQ, 
a  recall  of  his  office,  as  it  depends  on  presidential  appointment.  Without  that 
no  question  ever  could  be  raised  by  any  person  upon  the  statutory  tenure-, 
because  the  presidential  tenure  would  be  an  adequate  answer  to  a  quo  tcarrante. 
The  President  then,  peaceably  and  in  writing,  issued  a  paper  which  is  eerred 
upon  Mr.  Stanton,  saying,  in  e£fect,  "  I,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
such  authority  as  I  possess,  relieve  or  remove  you  from  the  office  of  Secretair 
of  War;"  and  that  that  recalled  and  terminated  the  commission  and  the  title 
that  was  derived  from  presidential  appointment  nobody  can  deny. 

Did  the  President  proceed  further  ?  When  Mr.  Stanton,  as  he  might  reason- 
ably have  expected ;  when,  as  upon  the  evidence  he  did  probably  calculate, 
instead  of  adhering  to  his  opinion  that  the  tenure-of-office  act  was  unconstiia- 
tional  and  that  the  tenure-of-office  act  did  not  include  his  title,  refused  to  yidd 
the  only  title  that  on  Mr.  Stanton's  profession  he*  held,  to  wit,  the  presidential 
appointment,  to  this  recall,  did  the  President  then  interpose  force  to  terminate 
his  statutory  title,  or  did  he,  having  thus  reduced  him  to  the  condition  of  his 
statutory  title  then  propose  and  theu  act  either  in  submission  to  the  power  which 
Mr.  Stanton  had  over  him,  or  did  he  wish  to  have  the  question  of  the  statutoiy 
title  determined  at  law}  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  did  not  do  anything  in 
the  way  of  force ;  that  he  expected  in  advance,  as  appears  by  his  statements 
to  General  Sherman,  that  Mr.  Stanton  would  yield  the  office.  Why  should 
Mr.  Stanton  not  yield  it?  The  grounds  on  which  he  had  put  himself  in  August 
were  that  his  duty  required  him  to  hold  the  office  until  Congress  met ;  that  'm 
to  hold  it  so  that  the  presidential  appointment  could  not  take  effect  without  yoar 
concurrence.  Congress  had  met  and  was  in  session,  and  this  "  public  duty*"  of 
Mr.  Stanton,  on  his  own  statement  had  expired.  Mr.  Stanton  had  told  him 
that  the  act  was  unconstitutional  and  had  aided  in  writing  the  message  that  so 
disclosed  the  presidential  opinion  to  you.  , 

He  had  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  he  was  not  within  the  act.  His  i^tiiv- 
ment  on«^is  order  would  be  in  submission  to  these  views,  if  not  in  submission 
to  the  vi^ws  senators  here  had  expressed  that  no  man  could  be  imagined  wbo 
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woulfl  refuse  to  give  up  office  in  the  cabinet  when  desired  by  the  President ; 
but  if  that  predicament  was  excusable  while  this  Senate  was  not  in  session  to 
prevent  a  bad  appointment,  if  that  was  feared,  how  could  it  be  a  reason  when 
this  Senate  was  in  session  ?  Mr.  Stanton  having  stated  to  General  Thomas  on 
the  firi»t  presentation  of  his  credential  that  he  wanted  to  know  whether  he  desired 
him  to  vacate  at  once,  or  would  give  him  time  to  remove  his  private  papers,  and 
that  having  been  reported  to  the  President,  the  President  regarded  it  as  all  set- 
tled, and  so  informed  his  cabinet,  as  you  have  permitted  to  be  given  in  evidence. 
Afier  that,  after  the  2l8t,  what  act  is  charged  in  this  article?  Up  to  and 
through  the  21st  and  the  written  order  of  removal  and  its  delivery  to  Sfr.  Stan- 
ton, and  the  repose  of  the  President  upon  that  posture  in  which  Mr.  Stanton 
left  it,  what  was  done  by  the  President  about  that  office?  Nothing  whatever. 
There  was  a  desire,  an  effort  to  seize  upon  a  movement  made  by  Mr.  Stanton, 
based  upon  an  affidavit,  not  that  he  had  removed  from  office,  but  sworn  to  on 
the  21st,  and  again  on  the  early  morning  of  the  22d,  that  he  was  still  in  the 
office  and  held  it  against  General  Thomas,  and  instantly  the  President  said, 
"  Very  well,  the  matter  is  in  court." 

It  might  have  gone  into  court  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  against  Thomas ; 
but  a  speedier  method  was  arrived  at  in  the  consultations  of  the  President  with 
his  counsel,  to  have  a  habeas  corpus  carried  forward  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  jump  at  that.  Then  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Cartter,  who,  I  t«ike  it,  all  who 
know  him  understand  to  be  one  who  sees  as  far  into  a  millstone  as^ost  people, 
put  that  cause  out  of  his  court  by  its  own  weight  and  the  habeas  corpus  fell 
with  it.  That  is  all  that  is  proved  and  all  that  is  done.  I  submit  to  yoir, 
therefore,  that  the  case  of  a  resistance  or  violation  of  law  does  not  at  all  arise. 
We  do  not  even  get  to  the  position  of  whether  a  formal  and  peaceable  violation, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  question  before  the  Supreme  Court,  was  allowable. 
A  revocation  of  the  presidential  title  of  Stanton  was  allowable ;  a  resistance  of 
the  statutory  title  was  not-  attempted ;  and  the  matter  stood  precisely  as  it 
would  stand  if  a  person  was  in  the  habit  of  cutting  wood  on  your  lot,  and 
claimed  a  title  to  it,  and  meant  to  have  a  aright  to  cut  wood  there,  and  before 
you  went  to  law  with  him  to  determine  the  right  in  an  action  of  trespass  you 
were  careful  to  withdraw  a  license  terminable  at  will  which  you  had  given  him 
and  under  which  he  was  cutting  wood.  Withdraw  your  license  before  you 
bring  your  action  of  trespass  or  you  will  be  beaten  in  it.  Withdraw  your 
license,  and  then  he  cuts  upon  his  claim  of  right,  and  your  action  of  trespass 
has  its  course  and  determines  title.     That  was  the  situation. 

All  that  is  said  abont  the  right  to  violate  unconstitutional  laws  never  can  have 
the  footing  for  consideration,  where  all  that  is  done  by  anybody  is  to  put  upon 
paper  the  case  out  of  which,  as  an  instance,  the  judgment  of  a  court  can  be 
called  for  as  to  a  violation  or  no  violation.  If  there  must  be  an  intervention  of 
force,  then  a  law  may  be  said  to  be  violated  and  an  offender  must  suffer,  accord- 
ingly as  it  shall  prove  to  be  constitutional  or  unconstitutional.  But  where  there 
is  a  Constitution  as  the  predominant  law,  the  statute  as  an  inferior  law,  and  an 
executive  mandate  is  issued  by  the  President  in  pursuance  of  either  one  law  or 
the  other,  according  to  which  is  in  force,  for  they  both  cannot  be,  v/e  suppose, 
then  he  commits  no  violation  of  the  law  in  thus  presenting  for  consideration 
and  determination  the  case. 

We  must,  then,  come  either  to  intent,  purpose,  motive,  some  force  prepared, 
meditated,  threatened,  or  applied,  or  some  evil  invasion  of  the  actual  working 
of  the  department  of  the  government  in  order  to  give  substance  to  this  allega- 
tion of  fault.  No  such  fact,  no  such  intent,  no  such  purpope  is  shiOwn.  Wo 
are.  prevented  from  showing  the  attendant  views,  information,  and  purpose  upon 
which  the  President  proceeded ;  and  if  so,  it  must  be  upon  the  ground  tliat 
views,  intent,  and  purpose  do  not  qualify  the  act.  N^rj  well,  then,  carr}^  it 
through  80 ;  let  the  managers  be  held  to  the  narrowness  of  their  cliargc;?  when 

23  I  p— Vol.  ii 
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they  ask  for  jadgment  as  they  are  when  they  exclnde  testimony,  and  iet  : 

be  determined  upon  their  reasoning  on  an  article  framed  npon  this  plan,  **  tkr 

the  President  of  the  United  States,  well  knowing  the  act  to  be  unconstitatioml 

as  in  fact  it  is,  undertook  to  make  an  appointment  contrary  to  its  proYuii<«!L« 

and  conformable  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  the  intent  ths: 

ihe  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  prevail  in  regard  to  the  office  h: 

)verthrow  of  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  thereupon  and  therebj. 

nrith  an  intent  against  which  there  can  be  no  presumption,  for  he  is  presimte^] 

.0  have  intended  to  do  what  he  did  do,  we  ask  that  for  that  purpose  of  obeyis: 

he  Constitution  rather  than  an  invalid  law  he  should  be  removed  from  office  T 

And  this  absurdity  is  no  greater  than*-for  it  is  but  a  statement  of — the  pro|K:- 
itions  of  law  and  of  fact  to  which  the  honorable  managers  have  reduced  them- 
;clve8  in  their  theories  of  this  cause,  which  exclude  all  evidence  of  intent  cf 
)urpo8e  and  of  effect  and  conduct,  and  take  hold  upon  mere  personal  infracn^ 
•f  a  statute  of  the  United  States,  granting,  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  thi: 
.t  may  be  unconstitutional,  and  insisting  that,  under  your  judgments,  it  shall  &-:< 
make  any  diiFerence  whether  it  Js  unconstitutional  or  not.  If  that  be  so,  then 
we  have  a  right  to  claim  that  it  is  unconstitutional  for  the  purposes  of  yocr 
judgment ;  and  they  agree  that  if  you  cannot  so  treat  it  and  find  us  guilty,  thee 
it  would  be  against  the  first  principles  of  justice  to  punishrus  for  an  erroneous  or 
(nistaken  opinion  concerning  constitutionality.    . 

Now,  the  review  of  the  evidence  I  do  not  purpose  to  weary  you  with.  It  all 
lies  within  tfie  grasp  of  a  handfid  on  either  side,  and  it  will  astonish  yon,  if  yac 
have  not  already  perused  the  record,  how  much  of  it  depends  upon  the  arp> 
ments  or  the  debates  of  counsel,  how  little  upon  what  is  included  in  the  testi- 
mony. Already  your  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  simplicity  and  foUj. 
perhaps,  of  the  conduct  of  General  Thomas ;  already  your  attention  mtiat  bavr 
fixed  itself  upon  the  fact  that  to  prove  this  threatened  coup  d*etat  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  control  the  Treasiiir  and  the  Wsr 
Department  you  had  to  go  to  Delaware  to  prove  a  statement  by  Mr.  KarsBr 
that  20  days  afterward  Thomas  said«he  would  kick  Stanton  out  That  is  the 
fact ;  there  is  no  getting  over  it.  A  coup  d'etat  in  Washington  on  the  21  at  r^ 
February,  meditated,  piepared,  planned  by  military  force,  is  proved  by  Karscer. 
brought  from  Delaware  to  say  that  on  the  9th  of  March,  in  the  east  rooi3. 
General  Thomas  said  he  meant  to  kick  Stanton  out.  That  phrase,  dierespeetfd 
as  it  is,  and  undoubtedly  intimating  force,  is  rather  of  a  personal  than  of  . 
national  act.  [I daughter. J  I  submit  that  criticism  is  well  founded.  I  thhik  50 
It  comes  up  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  provided  it  has  been  perpetrated.  [Lau^l- 
ter.]  But  it  does  not  come  up  to  that  kind  of  proceeding  by  which  Loiii« 
Napoleon  seized  the  liberties  of  the  French  republic ;  and  we  expected,  under 
the  heats  under  which  this  impeachment  was  found,  that  we  should  find  soIB^ 
thing  of  that  kind.  The  managers  do  not  neglect  little  pieces  of  evidence,  as  l- 
shown  by  their  production  of  Mr.  Karsner ;  and  if  they  find  this  needle  in  a  har- 
stack  and  produce  it  as  the  sharp  point  of  their  case,  there  is  nothing  else,  th^ 
is  no  bristling  of  bayonets  under  the  hay-mow,  you  may  bo  sure.  Are  there, 
then,  any  limits  or  discriminations  in  transactions  of  state  ?  Are  there  public 
prosecutions,  public  dangers,  public  force,  public  menace?  Undoubtedly  th^ 
might  be,  and  undoubtedly  many  who  voted  for  impeachment  supposed  there 
were ;  and  undoubtedly  the  people  of  tho  United  States,  when  they  heard  ther? 
had  been  an  impeachment  voted,  took  it  for  granted  there  was  something  t*^ 
nppcar.  We  have  gone  through  it  all.  There  is  no  defect  of  power  nor  of  will 
Every  channel  of  the  public  information,  even  the  newspapers,  seem  to  be  ardnt 
and  eager  enough  to  aid  this  prosecution.  Everybody  in  this  country,  all  tB>. 
people  of  the  United  States,  are  interested.  They  love  their  liberties;  vb^ 
love  their  government ;  and  if  anybody  knew  of  anything  that  would  bear  on 
that  question  of  force,  the  coup  d'etat,  we  should  have  heard  it    We  must,  thn. 
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Piibmit,  *wit1i  great  respect,  that  upon  this  evidence  and  npon  these  allegationfl 
there  is  no  case  made  ont  of  evil  purpose,  of  large  design  of  any  kind,  and  no 
act  that  in  form  is  an  infraction  of  any  law. 

Now,  what  is  the  attitude  which  you  must  occupy  toward  each  particular 
charge  in  these  articles  ?  Guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor 
by  reason  of  charges  made  and  p;*oved  in  that  article ;  guilty  of  what  the  Con- 
stitution means  as  sufficient  cause  for  removal  of  a  President  from  office  within  that 
article.  You  are  not  to  reach  over  from  one  article  to  another;  you  are  to  say 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  each  as  it  comes  along;  and  you  are  to  take  the  first  one 
as  it  appears ;  you  are  to  treat  it  as  within  the  premises  charged  and  proved ; 
you  are  to  treat  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  that  de-, 
termination,  as  if  he  were  innocent  of  everything  else,  of  good  politics  and  good 
conduct;  you  are  to  deal  with  him  under  your  oath  to  administer  impartial  jus- 
tice within  the  premises  of  accusation  and  proof  as  if  President  Lincoln  wero 
charged  with  the  same  thing,  or  General  Grant,  if  the  proposilion  that  political 
gratitude  is  a  lively  sense  of  benefits  expected  leads  men's  minds  forward  rather 
thau  backward  in  the  list  of  Presidents ;  you  are  to  treat  k  as  if  the  respondent 
were  innocent,  as  if  he  were  your  friend,  as  if  you  agreed  in  public  sentiment, 
in  public  policy ;  and  nevertheless  the  crime  charged  and  proved  is  puch  as  that 
you  will  remove  General  Washington  or  President  Lincoln  for  the  same  offence.. 

I  am  not  to  be  told  that  it  was  competent  for  the  managers  to  prove  that  there 
were  coup  d^ttaU,  hidden  purposes  of  evil  to  the  state,  threatened  in  this  iu> 
nocent  and  formal  act  apparently.  Let  tliem  prove  it,  and  then  let  us  disprove- 
it,  and  then  judge  us  within  the  compass  of  the  testimony  and  according  to  the' 
law  governing  these  considerations.  But  I  ask  you  if  I  do  not  put  it  to  youi 
truly  that  within  the  premises  of  a  charge  and  proof  the  same  judgment  must, 
go  against  President  Lincoln  with  his  good  politics,  and  General  Washington; 
with  his  majestic  character,  as  against  the  respondent  ? 

And  80,  as  you  go  along  from  the  first  to  the  second  article  will  you  remove 
him  for  having  made  an  error  about  the  repeal  or  non-repeal  of  statutes  in  regard 
to  appointments  to  office,  if  you  cam  find  a  fault  ?  I  cunnot  see  any  fault  under 
any  of  the  forms  of  the  statutes.  If  the  power  of  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  under 
the  former  practice  of  the  government  and  unrestricted  by  this  dvil- tenure  act 
existed,  it  cxiated  during  the  session  as  well  as  during  the  recess.  If  that  were 
debatable  and  disputable  the  prevailing  opinion  was  that  it  covered,  and  the 
practice  of  the  government  shows  that  it  covered,  the  removal  during  the  session. 
At  any  rate,  you  must  judge  of  this  as  you  would  have  judged  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
if  he  had  been  charged  with  a  high  crime  in  appointing  Mr.  Skinner  to  be 
Postmaster  General  when  there  was  not  any  authority  under  the  appointment 
acts  of  the  United  States.   * 

And  this  brings  me  very  properly  to  consider,  as  I  shall  very  briefly,  in  what, 
attitude  the  President  stands  before  you  when  the  discussion  of  vicious  politics- 
or  of  repugnant  politics,  whichever  may  be  right  or  wrong,  is  removed  from  the- 
«Ase.  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  you  separate  youx  feelings  and  your  con- 
duct, his  feelings  and  his  conduct,  from  the  aggravations  of  politics  as  they 
have  been  bred  since  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  placed  him  there,  and  your  view*  in  their  severity,  governed,, 
undoubtedly,  by  the  grave  juncture  of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  are  reduced  to* 
the  ordinary  standard  and  style  of  estimate  that  should  prevail  between  the 
departments  of  this  government,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  upon  the  impeach- 
ment investigations  and  upon  the  impeachment  evidence  you  leave  the  general 
standing  of  the  President  unimpaired  in  his  conduct  and  character  as  a  man  or 
as  a  magistrate.  Agree  that  his  policy  has  thwarted  and  opposed  your  policy,, 
and  agree  that  yours  is  the  rightful  policy ;  nevertheless,  within  the  Constitu- 
tion and  within  his  right,  and  within  his  principles  as  belonging  to  him  and 
known  and  understood  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  office,  I  apprehend  that 
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me  reasonable  inan  can  find  it  in  his  heart  to  say  that  evil  has  been  proxu 
against  him  here.  And  how  much  is  there  in  his  conduct  toward  and  tor  L> 
country  that  up  to  this  ]>eriod  of  division  commends  itself  not  only  to  yourbs 
to  the  approval  and  applause  of  his  countrymen?  I  do  not  insist  upon  tbl' 
topic,  but  I  ask  you  to  agree  with  mc  in  this :  that  his  personal  traits  of  ctu- 
acter  and  the  circumstances  of  his  career  have  made  him  in  opinion  what  he  is. 
without  learning,  as  it  is  said  by  hit  biographers,  never  having  enjoyed  a  day  • 
schooling  in  his  life,  devoted  always  to  such  energetic  pursuits  in  the  eervice  r 
the  State  as  commended  him  to  the  favor  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  raised  bb 
step  by  step  through  all  the  gradations  of  the  public  service,  and  in  every  ti" 
of  fidelity  to  his  origin  and  to  the  common  interests  proved  faithful,  strngglii:: 
always  in  his  public  life  against  the  aristocratic  influences  and  oppressions  whirl 
domineered  so  much  in  the  section  of  country  from  which  he  came.  He  vx.- 
always  faithful  to  the  common  interest  of  the  common  people,  and  carried  \j 
his  aid  and  efibrts  as  much  as  any  one  else  the  popular  measure  of  the  hcsL.- 
stcad  act  against  the  southern  policy  and  the  aristocratic  purposes  of  the  gov- 
erning interests  of  the  south. 

And  I  ask  you  to  notice  that,  bred  in  a  school  of  Tennessee  democratic  yZ- 
tics,  he  had  always  learned  to  believe  that  the  Constitution  must  and  efaoulJ  b 
preserved ;  and  I  ask  you  to  recognize  that  when  it  was  in  peril,  and  all  n^- 
south  of  a  certain  line  t«ok  up  arms  against  it,  and  all  men  north  ought  to  hs^' 
taken  up  arms  in  politics  or  in  war  for  it,  he  loved  the  country  and  the  Cunr.  - 
tution  more' than  he  loved  his  section  and  the  glories  that  were  promised  by  rl^- 
evil  spirits  of  the  rebellion.  I  ask  you  whether  he  was  not  as  firm  in  Lis  deTc- 
tion  to  the  Constitution  when  he  said,  in  December,  1860 : 

Then  let  us  stand  by  the  Constitution  ;  and,  in  saving  the  Union,  we  save  this,  the  gircst- 
est  govetnment  on  earth. 

And  whether,  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun,  he  did  not  show  as  great  an  adK*- 
sion  to  the  Constitution  when  he  said : 

Tbp  Constitution— which  is  based  on  principles  immutable,  and  upon  which  resit  thcTijrt* 
of  men  and  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  those  who  love  freedom  throughoat  the  civiil^.^ 
world-rmost  be  maintained. 

He  is  no  rhetorician  and  no  theorist,  no  sophist  and  no  philosopher.  -  T^ 
Constitution  is  to  him  the  only  political  book  that  he  reads.  The  Oonetituu'. 
is  to  him  the  only  great  authority  which  he  obeys.  His  mind  may  not  expard 
his  views  may  not  be  so  p1a.<^tic  as  those  of  many  of  his  countrymen  ;  he  istij 
not  think  we  have  outlived  the  Constitution,  and  he  may  not  be  able  to  emb^^^- 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  superior  and  predominant  to  it.  But  in  tb«- 
Constitution  he  adheres.  For  it  and  under  it  he  has  served  the  State  from  boj. 
Ijood  up — labored  for,  loved  it.  For  it  he  has  stood  in  arms  against  the  frown!' 
•of  a  Senate ;  for  it  he  has  stood  in  arms  against  the  rebellious  forces  of  tb 
fiiiemy ;  and  to  it  he  has  bowed  three  times  a  day  with  a  more  than  eastfn 
xicvotion.* 

And  when  I  have  heard  drawn  from  the  past  cases  of  impeachment  acd 
attempts  at  deposition,  and  500  years  have  been  spoken  of  as  itimisbia; 
the  precedents  explored  by  the  honorable  managers,  I  have  thought  they  fi>nd 
no  ccase  where  one  was  impeached  for  obeying  a  higher  duty  rather  than  a  wrii- 
ten  law  regarded  as  repugnant  to  it,  and  yet,  familiar  to  every  child  in  thiscoa 
try,  as  well  as  to  every  scholar,  a  precedent  much  older  comes  mnch  nearer  v 
this  expected  entanglement.  When  the  princes  came  to  kingDarius  and  asked  tbc 
a  law  should  be  made  that  "  whosoever  shall  ask  any  petition"  "  for  30  days,  8«ve 
of  thee,  O  king,  he  shall  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions  ;"  and  when  the  plea  wa^ 
made  tlvat  '*  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  altereth  not,"  and  the  minist^ 
of  that  day,  the  great  head  and  manager  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  was  foBsd 
still  to  maintain  his  devotion  to  the  superior  law,  which  made  an  infractioo  of 
the  lower  law«  then  was  the  case  when  the  question  was  whether  the  power  to 
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ivhich  be  had  been  obedient  was  adequate  to  his  protection  against  the  power 
that  he  had  disobeyed ;  and  now  the  question  is  whether  the  Constitution  is 
adequate  to  the  protection  of  the  President  for  his  ob,edienco  to  it  against  a  law 
that  the  princes  have  ordained  that  seeks  to  assert  itself  against  it.  The  result 
of  that  impeachment  we  all  know,  and  the  protection  of  the  higher  power  was 
not  withheld  from  the  obedient  servant. 

The  honorable  manager,  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  very  interesting  and  valuable 
report  of  the  minority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  entertains  and  warns  the 
House  of  the  fate  of  impeachment  as  turning  always  upon  those  who  were 
ready  with  its  axe  and  sword  to  destroy.  He  gives,  in  the  language  of  Lord 
Caernarvon  on  Lord  Danby's  trialj  a  history  of  the  whole  force  of  them,  and 
ev^crybody  is  turned  against  in  his  turn  that  draws  this  sword.  In  this  older 
case  that  I  have  referred  to  you  may  remember  in  the  brief  narrative  that  we 
have  a  history  of  the  sequel  of  the  impeachers : 

And  they  brought  those  men  which  had  accused  Daniel,  and  they  cast  them  into  the  den 
of  lious,  them,  their  children,  aud  their  wives;  and  the  lions  had  the  mastery  of  them,  and 
brake  all  their  bones  in  pieces  or  ever  they  came  at  the  bottom  of  the  den. 

This,  then,  senators,  is  an  issue  not  of  political  but  of  personal  guilt,  within 
the  limits  of  the  charge  and  within  the  limits  of  the  proof.  Whoever  decider 
it  must  so  decide,  and  must  decide  upon  that  responsibility  which  belongs  to  an 
infliction  of  actual  and  real  punishment  upon  the  respondent.  We  all  hold 
one  the  other  in  trust ;  and  when  the  natural  life  is  taken  He  who  framed  it 
demands  *'  Where  is  thy  brother  V*  And  when  under  our  frame  of  government, 
whereby  thecreation  of  all  departments  proceeds  from  the  people,  which  breathes 
into  these  departments,  executive  and  judicial,  the  breath  of  life  ;  whose  favor  is 
yours  as  well  as  the  President's,  continuing  force  and  strengt)],  asks  of  you,  as 
your  sentence  is  promulgated,  **  Where  is  thy  brother  in  this  government  whom 
we  created  and  maintained  alive?''  no  answer  can  be  given  that  will  satisfy 
them  or  will  satisfy  you,  unless  it  be  in  truth  and  in  fact  that  for  bis  guilt  he 
was  slain  by  the  sword  of  Constitution  upon  the  altar  of  Justice.  If  that  be 
the  answer  you  are  acquit ;  he  is  condemned  ;  and  the  Constitution  has  ti'i- 
umphed,  for  he  has  disobeyed  and  not  obeyed  it,  and  you  have  obeyed  and  not 
disobeyed  it. 

Power  does  not  always  sway  and  swing  from  the  same  centre.  I  have  seen 
great  changes  and  great  evils  come  from  this  matter  of  unconstitutional  laws 
not  attended  to  as  unconstitutional,  but  asserted,  and  prevailing,  too,  against  the 
Constitution,  till  at  last  the  power  of  the  Constitution  took  other  form  than  that  of 
peaceful,  judicial  determination  and  execution.  I  will  put  some  instances  of  the 
wickedness  of  disobeying  unconstitutional  laws  and  of  the  triumph  of  .those  who 
maintained  it  to  be  right  and  proper. 

I  knew  a  t;ase  where  the  State  of  Georgia  undertook  to  make  it  penal  for  a 
Christian  missionary  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Indians,  and  I  knew  by  whoso 
advice  the  missionary  determined  that  he  would  preach  the  gospel  and  not  obey 
the  law  of  Georgia,  on  the  assurance  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
would  bear  him  out  in  it ;  and  the  missionary,  as  gentle  as  a  woman,  but  as  fiim 
as  every  free  citizon  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be,  kept  on  preaching  to  the 
Cherokees, 

And  I  knew  the  great  leader  of  the  moral  and  religious  sentiment  of  the 
United  States,  who,  representing  in  this  body,  and  by  the  same  ntime  aud  of  the 
blood  of  one  of  its  distinguished  senators  now,  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen,]  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  tried  hard  to  save  his  country  from  the  degradation  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Indians  at  the  instance  of  the  haughty  planters  of  Georgia.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  the  law  unconstitutional  and  issued  its 
mandate,  and  the  State  of  Georgia  laughed  at  it  and  kept  the  missionary  in 
prison,  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  Judge  Story  and  their  colleagues  hung 
their  heads  at  the  want  of  power  id  the  Constitution  to  maintain  the  departments 
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of  it.  But  the  war  came,  and  as  from  the  clonde  from  Lookout  Mountain  swoop- 
iugdown  upon  MisBionary  Ridge  came  the  thunders  of  the  violated  GoBstitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  th^  lightnings  of  its  power  over  the  still  heme  of  the  ink- 
sionary  Worcester,  taught  the  State  of  Georgia  what  comes  of  violating  tk 
CJonstitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  seen  an  honored  citizen  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  behalf  of  in 
colored  seamen,  seek  to  make  a  case  bj  visiting  South  Carolina  to  extend  over 
those  poor  and  feeble  people  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  seen  him  attended  by  a  daughter  and  grandchild  of  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  a  framer  of  the  Constitution,  who  might 
be  supposed  to  have  a  right  to  its  protection,  driven  bv  the  power  of  OharleFton 
and  the  power  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  mob  and  the  gentlemen  alike,  out  of 
that  State  and  prevented  from  making  a  case  to  take  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
assert  the  protection  of  the  Constitution.  And  I  have  lived  to  see  the  case  this 
made  up  determined  that  if  the  Massachusetts  seamen,  for  the  support  of  slaveiy. 
could  not  have  a  case  made  up,  then  slavery  mast  cease ;  and  I  have  lived  to 
see  a  great  captain  of  our  armies,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  and  blood  of  ShermaQ. 
sweep  his  tempestuous  war  iVom  the  mountain  to  the  sea,  and  returning  home 
trample  the .  State  of  South  Carolina  beneath  the  tread  of  his  soldiery ;  and  I 
have  thought  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  some  pro^sees 
stronger  than  civil  mandates  that  no  resistance  could  meet  I  do  not  think  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  suppose  that  efforts  to  set  aside  unconstitntional  hwi 
and  to  make  cases  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  are  so  wicked 
as  is  urged  here  by  some  of  its  representatives  ;  and  I  believe  that  if  we  cannot 
be  taught  by  the  lessons  we  have  learned  of  obedience  to  the  Constitation  in 
peaceful  methods  of  finding  out  its  meaning,  we  shall  yet  need  to  receive  some 
other  instmction  on  the  subject. 

The  strength  of  every  system  is  in  its  weakest  part.  Alas  for  that  rule !  Bat 
when  the  weakest  part  breaks,  the  whole  is  broken.  The  chain  lets  slip  the 
ship  when  the  weak  link  breaks,  and  the  ship  founders.  The  body  fails  when 
the  weak  function  is  vitally  attacked ;  and  so  with  every  structure,  social  and 
political,  the  weak  point  is  the  point  of  danger,  and  tho  weak  point  of  the  Con* 
stitution  is  now  before  you  in  the  maintenance  of  the  co-ordination  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  and  if  one  cannot  be  kept  from  devouring  another  then 
the  experiment  of  our  ancestors  will  fail.  They  attempted  to  interpose  jostice. 
If  that  fails,  what  can  endure  ? 

We  have  come  all  at  once  to  the  great  experiences  and  trials  of  a  fall-grown 
nation,  all  of  which  we  thought  we  should  escape.  We  never  dreamed  that  an 
instructed,  and  equal  people,  with  freedom  in  every  form,  with  a  government 
yielding  to  the  touch  of  popular  will  so  readily,  ever  would  come  to  the  trials  of 
force  against  it.  We  njver  thought  that  what  othei:  systems  from  oppression 
had  developed — civil  war — would  be  our  fate  without  oppression.  Wo  never 
thought  that  the  remedy  to  get  rid  of  a  despotic  ruler  fixed  by  a  Constitntion 
against  the  will  of  the  people  would  ever  bring  assassination  into  onr  politieal 
experience.  We  never  thought  that  political  differences  under  an  elective 
Presidency  would  bring  in  array  the  departments  of  the  government  against  one 
anotlier  to  anticipate  by  ten  months  the  operation  of  the  regular  election.  And 
yet  we  take  them  all,  one  after  another,  and  we  take  them  becanse  we  have 
grown  to  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  when  the  strong  passions  and  interests  that 
have  destroyed  other  nations,  composed  of  human  nature  like  ourselves,  have 
overthrown  them.  But  we  have  met  by  the  powers  of  the  Constitation  these 
great  dangers — prophesied  when  they  would  arise  as  likely  to  be  our  doom — 
the  distractions  of  civil  strife,  the  exhaustions  of  powerful  war,  the  interventiofl 
of  the  regularity  of  power  through  the  violence  of  assassination.  We  cooM 
summon  from  the  people  a  million  of  men  and  inexhaustible  treasure  to  help  the 
Constitution  in  its  time  of  need.    Can  we  summon  now  resources  enoagfa  of 
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civil  pfudeoce  and  of  restraint  of  paseion  to  cany  us  through  this  trial,  so  that 
whatever  result  may  follow,  in  whatever  form,  the  people  may  feel  that  the  Con- 
stitution has  received  no  wound !     To  this  court,  the  last  and  hest  resort  for 
this  determination,  it  is  to  be  left.     And  oh,  if  you  could  only  carry  yourselves 
back  to  the  spirit  and  the  purpose  and  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  of  the  framers 
of  the  government,  how  safe  would  it  be  in  year  hands?     How  safe  is  it 
now  in  your  hands,  for  you  who  have  entered  into  their  labors  will  see  to  it 
that  the  structure  of  your  work  comports  in  darabiiuy  and  excellency  with 
theirs.    Indeed,  so  familiar  has  the  course  of  the  argument  made  us  with 
the  names  of   tlie  men  of    the  convention  and  of  the  first   Congress   that 
I  could  sometimes'  seem  to  think  that  the  presence  even  of  the  Chief  Justice 
was  replaced  by  the  serene  majesty  of  Washington,  and  that  from  Massachu- 
setts we  had  Adams  and  Ames,  from  Connecticut,  Sherman  and  Ellsworth,  from 
New  Jersey,  Paterson  and  Boudinot,  and  from  New  York,  Hamilton  and  Ben- 
son, and  that  they  were  to  determine  this  case  for  us.     Act,  then,  as  if  under 
this  serene  and  majestic  presence  your  deliberations  were  to  be  conducted  to 
their  close,  and  the  Constitution  was  to  come  out  from  the  watchful  solicitude 
of  these  great  guardians  of  it  as  if  from  their  own  judgment  in  this  high  court 
of  impeachment. 
Mr.  PoMERov.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  15  minutes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Chief 
Justice  resumed  the  chair  and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 
Mr.  Stanbbry  appeared  with  the  counsel  for  the  respondent. 
Mr.  Shbbman.  I  move  a  call  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  roll  of  senators  was  called.  ^ 

The  Chief  Justice.  Forty  senators  have  answered  to  their  names.  Senators 
will  please  give  their  attention.    The  counsel  for  the  President  will  proceed. 

Hon.  Henrv  Staxbery,  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  addressed  the  Senate 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  it  may  seem  an  act  of  indiscretion  almost 
amounting  to  temerity  that  in  my  present  state  of  health  I  should  attempt  the 
great  labor  of  this  case.  I  feel  that  in  my  best  estate  I  could  hardly  attain  to 
the  height  of  the  great  argument.  Careful  friends  have  advised  me  against  it. 
]^ly  watchful  physician  has  yielded  a  half  reluctant  consent  to  my  request, 
accompanied  with  many  a  caution  that  I  fear  I  shall  not  observe.  But,  senators, 
an  irresistible  impulse  hurries  me  forward.  The  flesh  indeed  is  weak ;  the  spirit 
is  willing.  Unseen  and  friendly  hands  seem  to  support  me.  Voices  inaudible 
to  all  others,  I  hear,  or  seem  to  hear.  They  whisper  words  of  consolation,  of 
hope,  of  confidence.  They  say,  or  seem  to  say  to  me :  "  Feeble  champion  of  the 
right,  hold  not  back ;  remember  that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong ;  remember  in  a  just  cause  a  single  pebble  from  the  brook 
was  enough  in  the  sling  of  the  young  shepherd."  ^ 

Senators,  in  all  our  history  as  a  people,  never  before  have  the  three  great 
departments  of  the  government  been  brought  on  the  scene  together  for  such  an 
occasion  as  this.  We  have  had  party  strifes  in  our  history  before.  Many  a 
time  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  have  been  in  fierce  and  bitter 
antagonism.  Many  a  time  before  a  favorite  legislative  policy  has  been  thwarted 
and  defeated  by  the  persistent  and  obstinate  efforts  of  an  Executive.  Many  a 
time  before  extreme  party  men  have  advised  a  resort  to  impeachment.  Even  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Washington  his  grand  and  tranquil  soul  was  disturbed 
in  that  noted  year,  1795,  when  he  stood  in  antagonism  with  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  upon  that  famous  British  treaty,  when,  upon  their 
demand,  he  refused  to  surrender  the  correspondence,  impeachment  by  the  bad 
men  of  the  party  was  then  threatened.  So,  too,  in  many  a  subsequent  day  of 
oar  party  contests.  Oftentimes  in  the  remembrance  of  men  not  older  Uian 
myself,  oftentimes  when  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  party  there  seemed 
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to  be  ibis  way  and  do  other  way,  have  we  heard  tbia  same  advicegiven,  '*  fhis  b 
the  remedy  to  follow  ;*'  b«t,  happily  for  us,  such  bad  counsels  never  heretc^uR 
have  prevailed. 

This  undoubtedly  is  a  remedy  within  the  contemplation  of  the  Constitatica 
a  remedy  for  a  great  mischief.  Our  wise  forefathers  saw  that-  a  time  nii«rh: 
come,  an  emergency  might  happen  when  nothing  but  the  removal  of  the  Ciii<:t 
Magistrate  could  save  the  nation ;  but  they  never  madif  it  to  be  used  for  party 
purposes.  Has  the  time  come  now ;  has,  after  the  lapse  of  eighty  years,  the 
time  at  last  come  when  this  extreme  remedy  of  the  Constitution  must  be  applied  I 
If  so,  all  just  men  will  say,  amen.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  bad  advice  ha^  ai 
last  prevailed,  if  this  is  a  step  at  last  in  the  interests  of  pairty,  carried  by  tbe 
bad  advice  of  tlie  worst  men  of  the  party,  if  at  last  this  great  and  anguat  tii- 
bnual  is  to  be  degraded  to  carry  out  a  party  purpose,  oh,  then  there  remains 
a  day  of  retribution  for  every  man  that  participates  in  this  great  wrong,  sure  to 
come,  nor  long  to  be  delayed. 

But  let  me  not  anticipate  the  character  of  the  case.  Let  us  look  at  it  as  it 
develops  itself,  I  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  mj 
learned  friends,  the  managers,  to  convince  you,  s^^nators,  that  you  are  not  sitting 
in  a  judicial  capacity,  that  all  the  ordinary  forms  in  the  administration  of  justice 
are  laid  aside.  They  told  you  again  and  iigain  there  was  no  right  of  challen^ 
here.  What  if  there  was  not?  Ah,  does  not  your  duty  then  become  the  more 
solemn,  your  obh'gation  the  stronger  to  take  care  when  the  accused  cannot  pro- 
tect himself  that  you  will  protect  him  ]  Witli  the  greatest  care  and  perseverance 
they  strilce  out  all  the  foims  that  pertain  to  judicial  proceeding;  they  say  they 
do  not  belong  here.  •  What  if  they  do  not  ?  What  is  that  to  you,  senators,  who 
with  your  upraised  hands  have  invoked  your  God  to  witness  that  you  will 
impartially  try  and  decide  this  case  ?  What  are  these  forms  to  you  ?  Strike 
them  all  out,  and  deeper  and  deeper  that  oath  strikes  in. 

Mr.  Stanbery  proceeded  with  his  argument  (which  will  be  publislied  entire 
when  completed)  until  past  4  o'clock,  when  he  said :  , 

I  dislike  very  much  to  ask  favors,  but  if  it  be  tbe  pleasure  of  the  Senate  to 
adjourn,  I  shall  detain  them  but  a  short  time  to-morrow,  and  it  will  be  a  great 
favor  to  me,  a  very  great  favor. 

Mr.  Gkimks.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  eonrt  of 
impeachment,  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeacih 
ment,  adjourned. 


Saturday,  May  2^  1S6S, 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Scrgeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  RepresentA- 
iive^  and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Curtis,  appeared  and  took 
the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  R«presentatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washbume,  chairman  of  that  committee,  aud 
accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  provided  for  them. 

The  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment,  w'as  i^ead. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  proceed  with  the  argument.  Senates 
will  please  give  their  attention. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  first  of  all,  senators,  I  most  return  dj 
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thlmki  tor  the  very  ^at  kindness  shown  me  yesterday.  I  was  greatly  in 
need  of  it.  I  am  greatly  benefited  by  the  i*est  it  has  afforded  me.  I  feel 
refreshed  and  better  prepared,  though  at  last  how  poorly,  for  the  work  that  yet 
lies  before  me.  Nevertheless  your  courtesy,  so  kindly,  so  cheerfully  extended, 
I  shall  not  soon  forget. 

And  now,  senators,  before  I  enter  upon  this  caBe  I  must  be  allowed  to  speak 
in  advance  my  deliberate  opinion  of  the  case  itself,  not  in  the  way  of  rhodo- 
montade,  not  that  I  hope  to  carry  anything  before  a  body  like  this  by  the  mere 
expression  of  confidence ;  not  at  all ;  but  still,  having  examined  this  case  from 
beginning  to  end,  having  looked  through  it  in  all  its  parts,  I  feel  ready  to  say 
that  there  is  not  only  no  case,  but  no  shadow  of  a  case.  Oh  !  for  an  hour  of 
my  ancient  vigor,  that  I  might  make  this  declaration  good  ;  but  poorly  prepared 
I  hope  to  make  it  good  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senate  that  now  hear  me. 

Mr.  Stanbery  resumed  and  concluded  the  argument  commenced  by  him 
yesterday,  which  is  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators  :  It  is  the  habit  of  the  advocate  to  mag- 
nify his  case ;  but  this  case  best  speaks  for  itself.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
political  existence,  the  three  great  departments  of  our  government  are  brought 
u|»on  the  scene  together ;  the  House  of  Representatives  as  the  accusers ;  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  the  accused ;  the  judiciary  department,  rep- 
resented by  its  head,  in  the  person  of  the  Chief  Justice ;  and  the  Seriate  of  the 
United  States  as  the  tribunal  to  hear  the  accusation  and  the  defence,  and  to 
render  the  final  judgment.  The  Constitution  has  anticipated  that  so  extreme  a 
remedy  as  this  might  be  necessary,  even  in  the  case  of  the  highest  o£Bcer  of 
the  government.  It  was  seen  that  it  was  a  dangerous  power  to  give  one 
department  to  be  used  against  another  department.  Xet,  it  was  anticipated  that 
an  emergency  might  arise  in  which  nothing  but  such  a  power  could  be  effectual 
to  preserve  the  republic.  Happily  for  the  eighty  years  of  our  political  exist- 
ence which  have  passed  no  such  emergency  has  hitherto  arisen.  During  that 
time  we  have  witnessed  the  fiercest  contests  of  party.  Again  and  again  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  departments  have  been  in  open  aud  bitter  antag- 
onism. .  A  favorite  legislative  policy  has  more  than  once  been  defeated  by  the 
obstinate  and  determined  resistance  of  the  President.  Upon  some  of  the  gravest 
and  most  important  issues  that  we  have  ever  had,  or  are  ever  likely  to  have, 
the  presidential  policy  and  the  legislative  policy  have  stood  in  direct  antag- 
onism. During  all  that  time  this  fearful  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  legisla- 
tive department,  and  more,  than  once  a  resort  to  it  has  been  advised  by  extreme 
party  men  as  a  sure  remedy  for  party  purposes  ;  but,  happily,  that  evil  hitherto 
has  not  come  upon  us. 

What  new  and  unheard  of  conduct  by  a  President  has  at  last  made  a  resort 
to  this  extreme  remedy  unavoidable  ?  What  presidential  acts  have  happened 
so  flagrant  that  all  just  men  of  all  parties  are  ready  t<t  say  "  the  time  has  come 
when  the  mischief  has  been  committed ;  the  evil  is  at  work  so  enormous  and  so 
pressing  that  in  the  last  year  of  his  term  of  office  it  is  not  safe  to  await  the 
coming  action  of  the  people  V*  If  such  a  case  has  happened,  all  honorable 
and  just  men  of  all  parties  will  say  amen ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
appear  that  this  fearful  power  has  at  last  been  degraded  and  perverted  to  the 
use  of  a  party ;  if  it  appears  that  at  last  bad  advice,  ofben  before  given  by  the 
bad  men  of  party,  has  found  acceptance,  this  great  tribunal  of  justice,  now 
regarded  with  so  much  awe,  will  speedily  come  to  be  considered  as  a  monstrous 
sham.  If  it  should  be  found  to  be  the  willing  instrument  to  carrv  out  the  pur- 
poses of  its  party,  then  there  remains  for  it  and  for  e\rery.one  of  its  members 
who  participates  in  the  great  wrong  a  day  of  awful  retribution,  sure  to  come, 
nor  long  to  be  delayed.  But  I  will  not  anticipate  nor  speak  further  of  the  caao 
itself  until  its  true  features  are  fully  developed. 
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^HB  ARTICLBa  ^ 

I  now  proceed  to  a  com^deration  of  tbe  articles  of  impeachment : 

Tbey  are  eleven  in  number.  Nine  of  tbem  charge  acts  which  are  alleged  t^ 
Ibmount  to  a  high  mudcmeanor  in  office.  The  other  two,  namely  tbcyovr^  &D'' 
mixthi  charge  acts  which  are  -alleged  to  amount  to  a  high  crime  in  office.  It 
eeems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that,  in  tbe  phrase  need  in  the  Oonatitntios, 
**  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  the  term  high  is  properly  applicable  af 
well  to  misdemeanors  as  to  crimes. 

Tbe  acts  alleged  in  tbe  II  articles  as  amounting  to  Ugh  misdemeanorB  or 
high  crimes  are  as  follows : 

In  article  one,  the  issuing  of  tbe  order  of  February  21,  1868,  addressed  to 
Stanton,  "  for  tbe  removal "  of  Stanton  from  office,  with  intent  to  viclate  th*= 
tcnureH>f-office  act  and  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States,  and  to  remoT-e 
Stanton. 

In  article  two,  the  issuing  and  delivering  to  Thomas  of  the  letter  of  anthontr 
of  February  21,  18G8,  addressed  to  Thomas,  with  intent  to  violate  tbe  CoBsti- 
tution  of  the  United  States  and  the  tenure-of-offico  act. 

In  article  three,  the  appointing  of  Thomas  by  the  letter  addressed  to  him  of 
tbe  2l8t  of  February,  1868,  to  be  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  with  intent  t> 
violate  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States. 

In  article  four,  conspiring  with  Thomas  with  intent,  by  intimidation  and 
threats,  to  hinder  Stanton  from  holding  his  office,  in  violation  of  tbe  Constitu- 
tion of  tbe  United  States  and  the  conspiracy  act  of  July  31,  1861. 

In  aiticle  five,  conspiring  with  Thomas  to  binder  the  execution  of  the  tenurp- 
of-office  act.  and,  in  pnrstiance  of  tbe  conspiracy,  attempting  to  prevent  Stanton 
from  holding  his  office. 

In  article  six,  conspiring  with  Thomas  to  seize  by  force  the  property  of  the 
United  States  in  tbe  War  Department,  then  in  Stanton's  custody,  contrary  to 
the  conspiracy  act  of  1861,  and  with  intent  to  violate  the  tenare-of-ofiSce  act. 

In  article  seven,  conspiring  with  Thomas  with  intent  to  seize  the  property  o: 
the  United  States  in  Stanton's  custody  with  intent  to  violate  the  tenore-of-office 
act 

In  article  eight,  issuing  and  delivering  to  Thomas  the  letter  of  aathority  cf 
February  21,  1868,  with  intent  to  control  the  disbursements  of  the  moaey 
appropriated  for  the  military  service  and  for  tbe  War  Department,  contrary  to 
ibe  tenurc-of-office  act  and  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
intent  to  violate  the  tenure-of-office  act. 

In  article  nine,  declaring  to  General  Emory  that  the  second  section  of  the 
army  appropriation  act  of  March  2,  1867,  providing  that'  orders  for  militarv 
operations  issued  by  tbe  President  or  Secretary  of  War  should  be  issued  through 
the  General  of  the  army,  was  unconstitutional  and  in  contravention  of  Emory's 
commission,  with  intent  to  induce  Emory  to  obey  such  orders  as  the  l^residen: 
might  give  him  directly  and  not  through  the  General  of  the  army,  with  inti'o: 
to  enable  the  President  to  prevent  tbe  execution  of  the  tenare*of-office  act,  auiT 
with  intent  to  prevent  Stanton  from  holding  his  office. 

In  article  ten,  that,  with  intent  to  bring  in  disgrace  and  contempt  the  Cob- 
gress  of  tbe  United  States  and  tbe  several  branches  thereof,  and  to  excite  the 
odium  of  tbe  people  against  Congress  and  tbe  laws  by  it  enacted,  he  made  three 
public  addresses,  one  at  the  Executive  Mansion  on  tbe  18th  of  August,  1866. 
one  at  Cleveland  on  the  3d  ^f  September,  1866,  and  one  at  St.  Louis  on  the  Stb 
of  September,  1866^  which  speeches  are  alleged  to  be  peculiarly  indecent  and 
unbecoming  iif  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  tbe  United  States,  and  by  means  thereo:' 
the  President  brought  his  office  into  contempt,  ridicule,  and  disgrace,  and  therebj 
f^ommitted  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

In  article  eleven,  that,  by  tbe  same  speech  made  on  the  18th  of  August,  il 
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tbe  Siecattve  Mansion,  be  did,  in  violation  of  the  Oonstitntion,  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  tennre-of-office  act,  bj  unlawfully  contriving  means 
to  prevent  Stanton  from  resuming  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
War,  after  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  concur  in  bis  suspension,  and  by  unlaw- 
fulljr  contriving  and  attempting  to  contrive  means  to  prevent  the  execution  •f 
tlie  €u:t  making  appropriationa  for  the  support  of  the  army,  passed  March  2, 
1867,  and  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient 
government  of  the  rebel  States^  passed  March  2,  1867. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  of  these  articles,  except  the  tenth,  charge  violations 
either  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  the  tenure-of-office  act,  of  the 
conspiracy  act  of  1861,  of  the  military  appropriation  act  of  1867,  or  the  of  the 
reconstruction  act  of  March  2,  1867.  The  tenth  article,  which  is  founded  on 
the  three  speeches  of  the  President,  does  not  charge  a  violation  either  of  the 
Oonetitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  act  of  Congress.'  Five  of  these 
articles  charse  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  to  wit,  articles  one,  two,  three, 
fonr,  and  eight.  Seven  of  these  articles  charge  violations  of  the  tenure-of-office 
act,  to  wit,  articles  one,  two,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  eleven.  Two  of 
the  articles  charge  a  violation  of  the  conspiracy  act  of  1861,  to  wit,  articles  four 
and  six.  Two  of  them  charge  violations  of  the  appropriation  act  of  March  2, 
1^67,  to  wit,  articles  nine  and  eleven.  One  only  charges  a  violation  of  the  re- 
conatructioB  act  of  March  2,  1867,  and  that  is  article  eleven. 

We  see,  then,  that  four  statutes  of  the  United  States  are  allied  to  have  been 
violated.  Three  of  these  provide  for  penalties  for  their  violation,  that  is  to  say, 
the  tenure-of-office  act,  the  conspiracy  act  of  1861,  and  the  military  appropria- 
tion act  of  March  2,  1807.  The  violation  of  the  tenure-of-office  act  is  declared 
by  the  act  itself  to  be  a  **  high  misdemeanor."  The  violation  of  the  conspiracy 
act  is  declared  to  be  "  a  high  crime."  The  violation  of  the  second  section  of  the 
militaxy  appropriation  act  is  declared  to  be  simply  '<a  misdemeanor  lix  office." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  eight  articles  all  relate  to  the  War  Depart 
ment,  and  to  that  alone.  Article  one  sets  out  an  attempted  removal  of  the  head 
of  that  department.  Three  others  relate  to  the  ad  interim  appointment  of 
Thonaas  to  be  acting  Secretary  of  that  department.  The  four  others  relate  to 
conspiracies  to  prevent  Stanton  from  holding  his  office  as  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  War,  or  to  seize  'the  public  property  in  that  department,  or  to 
control  the  disbursements  of  moneys  appropriated  for  the  services  of  that  depart* 
ment 

Now,  first  of  all,  it  must  not  escape'  notice  that  these  articles  are  founded 
upon  the  express  averment  that  from  the  moment  of  his  reinstatement  on  the 
non-concurrence  of  the  Senate  Mr.  Stanton  became  the  lawful  Secretary  for 
that  department ;  that,  upon  such  order  of  the  Senate,  he  at  once  entered  into 
possession  of  the  War  Department  and  into  the  lawful  exercise  of  its  duties  as 
Secretaiy,  and  that  up  to  the  date  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  that  lawful 
right  and  actual  possession  had  remained. undisturbed ;  that  all  the  acts  charged 
*  in  these  eight  articles  were  committed  during  that  time ;  that,  notwithstanding 
these  acts,  Stanton  remains  lawfully  and  actually  in  possession ;  and  that  the 
office  has  been  at  no  time  vacant. 

We  see,  then,  that,  according  to  the  case  made  in  these  eight  articles,  the 
President  did  not  succeed  in  getting  Mr.  Stanton  out  of  office  or  of  putting 
General  Thomas  in,  either  in  law  or  in  fact.  We  see,  according  to  these  arti- 
cles, that  the  President  did  not  succeed,  either  by  force  or  otherwise,  in  prevent- 
ing Mr.  Stanton  from  holding  his  office  or  in  getting  possession  of  the  publie 
property  in  that  department  or  in  controlling  the  disbursements  of  public  money 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  that  department.  There  has  been,  according  to  the 
very  case  made  in  these  articles,  no  public  mischief.  The  lawful  officer  has  not 
been  disturbed  \  the  lawful  custody  of  the  public  property  and  public  money  of 
the  department  has  not  been  changed.    No  injury  has  been  done  either  to  tbit 
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public  service  or  to  the  public  officer.  There  has  been  no  removal  of  Mr^Stan- 
ton — only  an  abortive  attempt  at  removal.  There  has  been  no  acting  SecretaTT 
put  in  an  office  vacant  by  death,  resignation,  or  disability — put  there  daring  tbi' 
time  of  such  actual  vacancy  or  temporary  absence.  All  the  time  the  Secretarr 
himself  has  been  there  in  the  actual  performante  of  his  duties.  No  ad  inieria 
officer  has,  in  law  or  fact,  been  constituted,  for  in  law  or  fact  there  has  been  co 
interim  as  to  the  Secretary  himself.  There  has  been  no  moment  of  time  in 
which  there  could  be  an  acting  Secretary  or  an  ad  inttrim  Secretary,  either  in 
law  or  fact,  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  an  ad  interim  Secretary  of  War 
when  there  is  no  interim,  that  is,  when  the  lawful  Secretary  is  in  his  place  acd 
in  the  actual  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Mark  it,  then,  senators,  that  the  acts  chai-ged  as  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors in  these  eight  articles,  in  respect  to  putting  Mr.  Stanton  out  and  General 
Thomas  in,  are  things  attempted  and  not  things  accomplished.  It  is  the  attempt, 
and  the  unlawful  intent  with  which  it  was  formed,  that  the  President  is  to  be 
held  responsible  for.  So  that  it  comes  tb  be  a  question  of  vital  consequence  ic 
reference  to  this  part  of  the  case  whether  the  nigh  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
provided  for  in  the  tenure-of-office  act  aud  in  the  second  section  of  the  militarr 
appropriation  act  purport  to  punish  not  only  the  commission  of  the  acts,  but  id 
punish  as  well  the  abortive  attempt  to  commit  them. 

I  limit  myself  in  what  has  been  said  to  the  four  articles  touching  the  removd 
of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of  General  Thomas.  As  to  the  four  con- 
spiracy articles,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  actual  accomplishment  of  the 
thing  intended  is  not  made  necessary  to  constitute  the  offence;  for  the  stature 
against  conspiracies  expressly  provides  for  the  punishment  of  the  unlawful  intenu 
the  unlawful  conspiracy  itself,  without  reference  to  any  further  act  done  in  pur- 
suance of  it,  or  to  the  partial  or  complete  accomplishment  of  the  unlawful  design. 
But,  contrariwise,  the  other  two  acts  do  not  punish  the  intent  alone,  bat  onlj 
the  commission  of  the  thing  intended ;  and  the  offence  provided  for  in  these  two 
acts,  while  it  requires  the  unlawful  intent  to  be  a  part  of  the  crime*  requires 
something  else  to  supplement  it,  aud  that  is  the  actual  commission  of  the  ihin^ 
intended. 

And  here,  senators,  before  I  proceed  to  consider  these  articles  in  detail,  seems 
to  me  the  proper  time  to  bring  your  attention  Co  another  consideration,  which  I 
deem  of  very  great  moment.  What  is  the  subject-matter  which  constitutes 
these  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ?  Under  what  legislation  does  it  happen 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  brought  under  all  this  penal  liability? 
What  are  these  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ?  j&as  he  committed  treason  or 
bribery  ?  Has  he  been  guilty  of  peculation,  or  oppression  in  office  %  Has  be 
appropriated  the  public  funds  or  the  public  property  unlawfully  to  his  onrn  nsel 
Has  he  committed  any  crime  of  violence  against  any  person,  public  officer,  or 
private  individual  ?  Is  he  charged  with  any  act  which  amounts  to  the  crimen 
jfaUi  or  was  done  caum  luari  ?.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  These  alleged  high  crimen 
and  misdemeanors  are  all  founded  upon  mere  forms  of  ececutive  adrainistra- 
tiou — ^for  the  violation,  they  say,  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  legislative 
department  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  executive  department  in  the  manner 
of  the  administration  of  executive  functions  belonging  to  that  department. 

The  regulations  so  made  purport  to  change  what  theretofore  had  been  the 
established  rule  and  order  of  administration.  Before  the  passage  of  the  second 
section  of  the  military  appropriation  act  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
Commander-in-chief  of  tne  army  and  head  of  the  executive  department,  issued 
his  orders  for  military  operations  either  directly  to  the  officer  who  was  charged 
"^ith  the  execution  of  the  order  or  through  any  intermediate  channel  thai  he 
deemed  necessary  or  convenient.  No  subordinate  had  a  right  to  supervise  his 
order  before  it  was  sent  to  its  destination.  He  was  not  compelled  to  consult 
1^  Secretary  of  War,  who  was  merely  his  agent,  nor  the  general  next  to  him- 
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self  in  rank  as  to  that  importaut  thing,  the  subject-matter  of  his  order,-  or,  that 
merely  formal  thing,  the  manner  of  its  transmission.  But,  by  this  second  sec- 
tion, the  mere  matter  of  form  is  attempted  to  be  changed.  The  great  power  of 
the  President  as  Commander-in-chief  to  issue  orders  to  all  his  military  sub- 
ordinates is  respected.  The  act  tacitly  admits  that  over  these  great  powers 
Congress  has  no  authority.  The  substance  is  not  touched,  but  only  the  form 
is  provided  for;  and  it  is  a  departure  from  this  mere  form  that  is  to  make  the 
President  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.  i 

Then,  again,  ae  to  the  tenure-of-office  act,  that  also  purports  to  introduce  a 
new  rule  in  the  administration  of  the  executive  powers.  It  does  not  purport  to  ' 
take  away  the  President's  power  of  appointment  or  power  of  removal  absolutely; 
but  it  purports  to  fix  the  mode  in  which  he  shall  execute  that  power,  not  as 
theretofore  by  his  own  independent  action,  but  thereafter,  only* by  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate.  It  is  a  regulation  by  the  legislature  of  the  manner  in 
which  an  executive  power  is  to  be  performed. 

So,  too,  as  to  ad  interim  appointments ;  it  does  not  purport  to  take  away  that 
power  from  the  President ;  it  only  attempts  to  regulate  the  execution  of  the 
power  in  a  special  instance. 

Mr.  Burke,  on  the  impeachment  of  Wan-en  Hastings,  speaking  of  the  crimes 
for  which  he  stood  impeached,  uses  this  significant  language : 

Thej  were  crimes  not  ao^ainst  forAiSy  but  against  those  eternal  Inws  of  justice  which  are 
our  role  and  oar  birthright.  His  offences  are  nvt  informal^  technical  langua^,  bat  in  reality , 
in  substancK,  and  effect,  high  crimes  and  high  misdemeanors. 

Now,  senators,  if  the  legislative  department  had  a  constitutional  right  thus 
to  reflate  the  performance  of  executive  duties,  and  to  change  the  mode  and 
form  of  exercising  an  executive  power  which  had  been  followed  from  the  begin*- 
ning  of  the  government  down  to  the  present  day,  is  a  refusal  of  tHe  Executive 
to  follow  a  new  rule,  and,  notwithstanding  that,  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  ways, 
that  sort  of  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  which  the  Constitution  contemplates  ? 
Is  it  just  ground  for  impeachment  1  Does  the  fact  that  such  an  act  is  called  by 
the  legislature  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  necessarily  make  it  such  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor  as  is  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  ?  If,  for 
instance,  the  President  should  send  a  military  order  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
is  that  an  offence  worthy  of  impeachment  ?  If  he  should  remove  an  officer  on 
the  2 1st  of  February  and  nominate  another  on  the  22d,  would  that  be  an 
impeachable  misdemeanor?  Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  the  President  had 
sent  the  name  of  Mr.  Ewing  to  the  Senate  on  the  21st,  in  the  usual  way,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Sunton,  removed,  and  had  not  absolutely  ejected  Mr.  Stanton  from 
office,  but  had  left  him  to  await  the  action  of  the  Senate  upon  the  nomination, 
certainly  in  mere  matter  of  form  there  would  have  been  no  violation  of  this 
tenure-of- office  act. 

Now,  what  did  he  do  ?  He  made  an  order  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  on 
the  2l8t,  but  did  not  eject  him  from  office,  and  sent  a  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewiug# 
to  the  Senate  on  the  22d.  Is  it  possible  that  thereby  he  had  committed  an  act 
that  amounted  to  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  and  deserved  removal  from 
office?  And  yet  that  is  just  what  the  President  has  done.  He  has  more 
closely  followed  the  mere  matter  of  form  prescribed  by  the  tenurc-of -office  act 
than,  according  to  the  learned  manager  who  opened  this  prosecution,  was  neces- 
sary. For,  if  he  had  made  an  order  of  removal,  and  at  once  had  sent  to  the 
Senate  bis  reasons  for  making  such  removal,  and  had  stated  to  them  that  his 
purpose  was  to  make  this  removal  in  order  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
tenure-of-office  act,  then,  says  the  honorable  manager,  "  had  the  Senate  received 
such  a  message,  the  representatives  of  the  people  might  never  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  impeach  the  President  for  such  an  act,  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
country,  even  if  they  had  denied  the  accuracy  of  his  legal  positions."  How, 
then,  caH  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  impeach  the  President  for  making  an  order 
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• 

of  removal  on  one  day,  advising  the  Senate  of  it  the  same  daj,  and  Bending  th 
nomination  of  a  successor  the  next  daj  1  Was  ever  a  matter  more  pardj 
formal  than  this  ?  And  jet  this  is  the  only  act.  Is  this,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Burke,  not  in  merely  technical  language,  "  but  in  reality,  in  aabstanoe,  aad 
effect,"  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  within  the  meaning  of  the  CenstitiitieB ! 

STANTON   NOT   WITHIN   TUB  TBNDRB-OP-OFPICB   ACT. 

« 

The  first  clause  of  the  first  section  declares  that  every  person  then  or  then* 
after  holding  any  civil  office  under  an  appointment  with  the  advice  'and  eoiueat 
of  the  Senate  and  due  qualification,  shall  hold  his  office  until  a  ^saeeetBaor  shaL 
have  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  qualified. 

If  the  act  contained  no  other  provisions  qualifying  this  general  claosef  tliea  u 
would  be  clear — 

1.  That  it  would  apply  to  all  civil  officers  who  held  by  appointment  made  bj 
the  President  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  including,  judicial  officers  aa  well 
as  executive  officers.  It  gives  all  of  them  the  same  right  to  hold,  and  sabjerss 
all  of  them  to  the  same  liability  to  be  removed.  From  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  9Uipcnsion  by  the  independent  act  of  the  President,  made  applicable  to  any  offi- 
cer so  holding,  by  the  second  section,  judges  of  the  United  States  are  expreseij 
excepted.  We  find  no  such  exception  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  rrmorsl 
declared  in  the  first  section.  Judicial  officers,  as  well  as  executive  officem.  are 
made  to  hold  by  the  same  tenure.  They  hpld  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate,  and  cease  to  hold  when  the  President  and  Senate  appoiot 

,  a  successor. 

2.  It  applies  equally  to  officers  whose  tenure  of  office,  as  fixed  prior  to  tb» 
act,  was  to  hold  duriog  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  ajs  to  those  who  were  ta 

'  hold  for  a  fixed  ierm  of  years,  or  during  good  behavior. 

3.  It  purports  to  take  from  the  President  the  power  to  remove  any  oflioer,  ai 
any  time,  for  any  cause,  by  the.  exercise  of  his  own  power  olene.  But  it  leaves 
him  a  power  of  removal  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  In  this  process  nf 
removal  the  separate  action  of  the  Pl'esident  and  the  Senate  is  required*  The 
initiatory  act  must  come  from  the  President,  and  from  him  alone.  It  is  upon  hh 
action  as  taken  that  the  Senate  proceeds,  and  they  give  or  withhold  their  con- 
sent to  what  he  hus  done.  The  manner  in  which  the  President  may  exercise 
his  part  of  the  process  is  merely  formal.  It  may  be  simply  by  the  ndnuDation 
of  a  successor  to  the  incumbent  or  the  officer  intended  to  be  removed.  Then* 
upon  the  confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  such  nomination,  and  the  issnance  i^  a 
commission  to  him,  the  removal  becomes  complete.  Or  the  President  may  exer- 
cise his^part  of  the  process  by  issuing  an  «rder  of  removal  followed  by  a  nomi* 
nation.  Neither  the  order  for  removal  nor  the  nomination  works  a  change  in 
itself.    Both  are  necessarily  conditional  upon  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Sen- 

«ate.  So,  too,  the  order  of  removal,  the  nomination,  and  the  confirmation  of  the 
Senate  are  not  final.  A  further  act  remains  to  be  done  before  the  appointment 
of  the  successor  is  complete,  and  that  is  an  executive  act  exclusively— >the  aiga- 
ing  of  the  commission  by  the  President.  Up  to  this  point  the  President  has  a 
locus  pcnitentia;  for,  although  the  Senate  have  advised  him  to  appoint  hii 
nominee,  the  President  is  not  bound  by  their  advice,  but  may  defeat  all  the 
prior  action  by  allowing  the  incumbent  to  remain  in  office. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  first  clause  of  the  first  section  of  the  act 
without  reference  to  the  context.  Standing  alone  it  seems  to  have  a  universal 
application  to  all  civil  officers,  and  to  secure  all  of  them  who  hold  by  the  con- 
cun-ent  action  of  the  President  and  the  Senate  against  removal  otherwise  tbio 
by  the  same  concturent  action,  and  to  make  all  of  ihem  liable  to  removal  by  thai 
concurrent  action. 
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Are  there  exceptions  to  the  universalitj  of  the  tentxre  of  office  so  declared? 
We  Bay  there  are— 

1.  Exceptions  hy  necessary  implication.  Judicial  officers  of  the  United 
Sta.tes  come  within  this  exception,  for  their  tenure  of  office  is  fixed  by  the 
Gonstitntion  itself.  They  cannot  be  removed  either  by  the  President  alone 
or  by  the  President  and  Senate  conjointly.  They  alone  hold  for  lifo  or  during 
^ood  behavior,  subject  to  only  one  mode  of  removal,  and  that  is  by  impeachment. 

2.  Exceptions  made  expressly  by  the  provisions  of  the  act,  which  make  it 

mAoifest  that  it  was  not  intended  for  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States. 

First  of  all,'  this  purpose  is  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  act.     It  is  entitled  "  An 

act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices  " — not  of  all  civil  offices.    Next, 

^we  find  that  immediately  succeeding  the  first  clause^  which,  as  has  been  shown, 

18  in  terms  of  universal  application,  comprehending  "  every  person  holding  any 

civil  office,"  the  purpose  of  restrainin;;?  or  limiting  its  generality  is  expressed  in 

these  words, ''  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided  for."     This  puts  us  at  once 

upon  inquiry.     It  advises  us  that  all  persons  and  all  officers  are  not  intended  to 

be  embraced  in  the  comprehensive  terms  used  in  the  first  clause ;  that  some 

persons  and  some  officers  are  intended  to  be  excepted  and  to  be  "  otherwise  pro«- 

vided  for ;"  that  some  who  do  hold  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  President 

and  the  Senate  are  not  to  be  secured  against  removal  by  any  other  process  than 

tlie  same  concurrent  action. 

What  class  of  officers  embraced  by  the  general  provisions  of  the  first  clause 
are  made  to  come  within  the  clause  of  exception  I  The  proviso  which  immedi 
ately  follows  answers  the  question.     It  is  in  these  words : 

Provided,  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of 
the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attorney  General,  shall  hold  their  offices  re- 
spectively for  and  faring  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  thoy  may  have  been  appointed, 
and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

TVe  see  that  these  seven  heads  of  department  are  the  only  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States  which  are  especially  designated.  We  see  a  clear  purpose  to  make 
some  special  provision  as  to  them.  Being  civil  officers  holding  by  the  concur- 
rent appointment  of  the  President  and  the  Senate,  they  would  have  been  em-  ' 
braced  oy  the  first  general  clause  of  the  section,  if  there  had  been  no  exception 
and  no  proviso.  The  argument  on  the  other  side  is,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
declared  purpose  to  make  exceptions,  these  officers  are  not  made  exceptions ; 
that  notwithstanding  there  is  a  proviso  as  to  them,  in  which  express  provision  is 
specially  made  for  their  tenure  of  office,  we  must  still  look  to  the  general  clause  to 
'find  their  tenure  of  office.  It  is  a  settled  rule  of  construction  that  every  word 
of  a  statute  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  that  a  proviso  must  have  effect  as 
mnch  as  any  other  clause  of  the  statute. 

Upon  looking  into  this  proviso  we  find  its  purpose  to  be  the  fixing  a  tenure 
of  office  for  these  seven  officers.  And  how  is  that  tenure  fixed  7  We  find  it  » 
thus  declared :  some  of  them  are  given  a  tenure  of  office,  others  are  not.  But 
as  to  the  favored  class,  as  to  that  class  intended  to  be  made  safe  and  most  secure, 
even  their  tenure  is  not  so  ample  and  permanent  as  the  tenure  given  to  all  civil 
officers  who,  prior  to  the  act,  held  by  the  same  tenure  as  themselves.  By  the 
general  clause  All  civil  officers  are  embraced  and  protected  from  executive  re- 
moval, including  as  wdl  those  who  hold  by  no  other  tenure  than  "  the  pleasure 
of  the  President."  This  tenure,  "  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President,"  was 
the  tenure  by  which  all  these  cabinet  officers  held  prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
law.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  this  proviso  fixed  another  and  safer  tenure  for 
certain  cabinet  officers,  not  for  all.  It  gave  to  some  of  them  the  right  to  hold 
during  the  term  of  one  President  and  for  one  month  of  the  term  of  the  succeeding 
President ;  but  it  did  not  give  that  right  to  all  of  them.  It  wa^  given  only  to 
a^AVored-  class,  and  the  new  tenure  so  given  to  the  favored  class  was  not  so 
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favorable  as  tliat  given  to  otber  civil  officers  who  bad  tberetofore  beld  by  pT^ 
cisely  the  same  uncertain  tenure,  that  is  to  B&y,  "  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent," for  these  other  civil  officers  were  not  limited  to  the  term  of  one  Presidest 
aad  one  month  afterwards,  bat  their  tenure  was  just  as  secure  from  "  the  pleasmr 
of  the  President/'  after  the  expiration  of  one  presidential  term,  and  after  t^ 
expiration  of  the  first  month  of  the  succeeding  presidential  term,  as  it  was  before. 

We  see,  then,  that  in  fixing  a  new  tenure  of  office  for  cabinet  officers,  the  ten- 
ure given  to  one  class  of  them,  and  that  the  most  favored,  was  not  as  favorabif 
as  that  given  to  other  civil  officers  theretofore  holding  hy  the  same  tenare  witli 
themselves.  This  favored  class  were  not  to  hold  one  moment  after  the  ezpTra- 
tion  of  the  month  of  the  second  presidential  term.  At  that  punctual  time  tk 
right  of  the  President  to  select  his  cabinet  would,  even  as  to  them,  retnm  to  his. 
If  they  were  to  remain  after  that,  it  would  be  that  it  was  his  pleasure  to  keep 
them  and  to  give  them  a  new  tenure  by  his  choice  in  the  regular  mode  of  appobt- 
ment. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  proviso  makes  a  distinction  between  cabinet  officei? 
and  divides  them  into  two  classes,  those  holding  by  appointment  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  time  being,  and  those  not  appointed  by  him,  but  by  his  predeeeasor. 
and  holding  only  by  his  sufferance  or  pleasure.  If  ever  an  intent  was  manifi^ 
in  a  statute  it  is  clear  in  this  instance.  There  is  a  division  into  two  classes,  a 
tenure  of  office  given  to  one  class  and  withheld  from  the  other.  Before  the  pa^ 
B^ge  of  this  act  all  cabinet  officers  holding  under  any  President,  whether 
appointed  by  him  or  his  predecessor,  held  by  the  same  tenure,  ''  the  pleasure  of 
the  President  "  This  proviso  makes  a  distinction  between  them  never  made 
before.  It  gives  one  class  a  new  and  more  secure  tenure,  and  it  leaves  the  other 
class  without  such  new  tenure.  One  class  was  intended  to  be  protected,  the 
other  not.  , 

Now  comes  the  question.  Upon  what  ground  was  this  distinction  made  ? 
Why  was  it  that  a  better  title,  a  stronger  tenure  was  given  to  one  class  than  to 
the  other  ?  The  answer  is  given  by  the  proviso  itself.  The  officers  in  the  cab- 
inet of  a  President,  who  were  nominated  by  him,  who  were  appointed  by  faim 
with  the  concurn'nce  of  the  Senate,  are  those  to  whom  this  new  and  better  ten- 
ure  is  given.  They  are  officers  of  his  own  selection  ;  they  are  his  chosen  agents. 
He  has  once  recommended  them  to  the  Senate  as  fit  persons  for  the  public  tmst« 
and  they  have  obtained  their  office  through  his  selection  and  choice*  The  theory 
here  is,  that  having  had  one  free  opportunity  of  choice,  having  once  exercised 
his  right  of  selection,  he  shall  be  bound  by  it.  He  shall  not  dismiss  his  own 
selected  agent  upon  his  own  pleasure  or  caprice.  He  is,  in  legal  language, 
"  estopped**  by  the  selection  he  has  made,  and  is  made  incapable  by  his  own 
act  of  dissolving  the  official  relation  which  he  has  imposed  on  himself.  Having 
selected  his  cabinet  officer,  he  must  take  him  as  a  man  takes  his  chosen  wife, 
for  better  or  worse. 

But  MS  to  such  cabinet  officers  as  are  not  of  a  President's  selection  ;  as  to 
those  who  have  been  selected  by  a  former  President ;  as  to  those  whose  title 
was  given  by  another ;  as  to  those  he  never  appointed,  and,  perhaps,  never 
would  have  appointed  ;  as  to  those  who  came  to  him  hy  succession  and  not  by 
his  own  act ;  as  to  those  who  hold  merely  by  his  acquiescence  or  sufferance— 
they  are  entitled  to  no  favor,  and  i*eceivc  none.  They  stand  as' step-children  in 
his  political  family,  &nd  are  not  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  rightful  heirs 
entitled  to  the  inheritance. 

The  construction  claimed  by  the  managers  leads  to  this  inevitable  absurdity: 
that  the  class  entitled  to  favor  are  cut  off  at  the  end  of  tne  month,  while  thii^e 
having  a  less  meritorious  title  remain  indefinitely.  What  was  intended  for* 
benefit  becomes  a  mischief,  and  the  favored  class  are  WDrse  off  than  if  no  favor 
had  been  shown  them.    Their  condition  was  intended  to  be  made  better  thin 
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that  of  their  fellows,  and  has  been  made  worse.    From  those  entitled  to  protec- 
tion, it  is  taken  away  to  be  given  to  those  not  entitled. 

Now,  when  President  Johnson  was  invested  with  his  office^  he  fonnd  Mr. 
Stanton  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War.  He  had  been  appointed  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  during  his  first  term,  and  was  holding  in  the  second  month  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  second  term  under  the  old  appointment.  Mr.  Stanton  was  neither 
appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  nor  Mr«  Johnson  for  that  second  term  ;  so  that  we 
are  relieved  from  all  question  whether  the  fractional  term,  counting  from  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Johnson,  is  to  be  called  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  or 
the  proper  term  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  whether,  if  he  had  been  appointed  or  reap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Lincoln  during  his  second  term,  he  might  not  have  claimed  that 
he  was  entitled,  as  against  Mr.  Johnson,  to  hold  on  to  its  end.  Mr.  Stanton 
never  had  any  tenure  of  office  under  the  tenure-of-office  act  for  the  current 
presidential  term,  never  having  been  appointed  for  that  term  by  either  Mr.  Lin- 
coln or  Mr.  Johnson.  He,  therefore,  does  not  come  within  the  category  of 
those  members  of  Mr.  Johnson's  cabinet  who  have  been  appointed  by  Mr. 
Johnson. 

At  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  tenure-of-office  act,  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  John- 
son was  composed  as  follows  :  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of 
War,  and  of  the  Navy,  held  by  appointment  of  Mr.  Lincoln  made  in  his  first 
term  ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attorney 
General,  held  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Johnson  made  during  his  current 
term.  There  was,  then,  as  to  the  entire  seven,  a  difference  as  to  the  manner 
and  time  of  their  appointment.  Four  had  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
the  other  three  by  Mr.  Johnson.  All  of  them  held  by  the  same  tenure,  "  the 
pleasure  of  the  President."  All  of  them,  without  reference  to  constitutional 
provisions,  were,  by  existing  laws,  removable  by  the  independent  action  of  the 
President.  The  acts  of  Congress  creating  the  offices  of  Secretaries  of  State, 
of  War,  and  of  the  Navy,  expressly  recognize  the  executive  authority  to  remove 
them  at  pleasure.  The  acts  of  Congress  creating  the  four  other  heads  of 
departmcLts  place  them  on  the  same  footing  as  to  tenure  of  office.  All  these* 
acts  remained,  in  this  particular,  in  full  force.  This  tenure-of-office  act  intro- 
duces a  distinction  made  applicable  to  cabinet  officers  alone,  never  made  before.. 
For  the  first  time  it  gives  to  those  appointed  by  the  President  for  the  time- 
being  a  new  tenure.  It  secures  them  from  removal  at  his  pleasure  alone.  It 
repeals,  as  to  them,  the  existing  laws,  and  declares  that  they  shall  thereafter  be- 
entitled  to  hold  during  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom 
they  were  appointed,  and  for  one  month  of  the  succeeding  presidential  term,, 
exempt  from  removal  by  the  sole  act  of  the  President,  and  only  subject  to* 
removal  by  the  concurrent  act  of  the  President  and  Senate. 

But  It  gives  them  no  right  to  hold  against  the  pleasure  of  the  succeeding* ' 
President  one  moment  after  the  expiration  of  that  punctual  time  of  one  month. 
When  that  time  has  arrived  their  right  to  hold  ceases  and  their  offices  become 
vacant.  The  policy  here  declared  is  unmistakable,  that  notwithstanding  any- 
thing to  the  contrary  in  the  act,  every  President  shall  have  the  privilege  of  his- 
own  choice,  of  his  own  selection  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet.  The  right  of. 
selection  for  himself  is,  however  qualified.  He  may  not,  as  theretofore,  enjoy 
this  right  throughout  his  term.  For  the  first  month  he  must  take  the  cabinet 
of  his  predecessor,  however  opposed  to  him  in  opinion  or  obnoxious  to  him  per- 
sonally. Then,  too,  while  the  right  is  given  to  him,  it  can  be  exercised  but  once. 
It  is  a  power  that  does  not  survive,  but  expires  with  a  single  execution. 

Now,  9k  to  the  three  members  of  Mr.  Johnson's  cabinet,  appointed  by  his 

own  exercise  of  this  independent  power,  he  having,  as  to  them,  once  exercised' 

the  power,  it  is,  as  to  them,  exhausted.     The  consequence  is  that  these  three 

officers  no  longer  remain  subject  to  his  pleasure  alone.     They  are  entitled  to 

24  I  p_Vol.  ii 
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hold  in  defiance  of  his  wiahes  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  term,  becao*^ 
they  are  his  own  selected  officers  ;  tut  thej  are  not  entitled  to  hold  during  the 
whole  term  of  his  successor,  but  only  for  a  modicum  of  that  term,  just  becaiLT 
they  were  not  selected  by  that  successor.     So  much  for  these  three. 

Now,  as  to  the  other  four,  as  to  whom  Mr.  Johnson  has  not  exercised  hi: 
right  of  choice  even  by  one  appointment.  May  they  hold  during  the  residne  d 
his  term  in  defiance  of  his  wishes  1  Do  they  come  within  that  clear  policy  fi 
giving  to  every  President  one  opportunity  at  least  to  exercise  his  independent 
right  of  choice  7  Surely  not.  Then,  if,  as  to  them,  he  has  the  right,  how  can 
he  exercise  it,  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton,  the  cabinet  officer  holds  oi 
after  he  has  been  requested  to  resign  ?  What  mode  is  left  to  the  President  fri 
avail  himself  of  his  own  independent  right  when  such  an  officer  refuses  to  resigal 
None  other  than  the  process  of  removal ;  for  he  cannot  put  the  man  of  bb 
choice  lit  until  he  has  put  the  other  out.  So  that  the  independent  right  rf 
choice  cannot  under  such  conditions  be  exercised  at  all  without  the  eorrespoDd- 
ing  right  of  removal ;  and  the  one  necessarily  implies  the  other. 

We  have  seen  that  the  tenure  of  office  fixed  by  the  provuo  for  cabinet  officers 
applies  only  to  those  members  of  Mr.  Johnson's  cabinet  appointed  by  himself 
It  therefore  does  not  apply  to  Mr.  Stanton.  If  there  is  any  other  clause  of  tk 
act  which  applies  to  Mr.  Stanton,  it  must  be  the  first  general  clause ;  and  if  that 
does  not  apply  to  him,  then  his  case  does  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  act 
at  all,  but  must  be  ruled  by  the  pre-existing  laws,  which  made  him  subject  &t 
all  tipies  to  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  to  the  exercise  of  his  independent 
power  of  removal.  And  this  is  precisely  what  is  claimed  by  the  mansgeis. 
They  maintain  that,  although  the  proviso  does  not  give  Mr.  Stanton  a  ne? 
tenure,  yet  the  first  general  clause  does,  and  that  he  is^  put  by  that  clause  on  tk 
same  footing  of  all  other  civil  officers  who,  at  the  date  of  the  act,  held  bj  tbe 
concurrent  appointment  of  the  President  and  Senate  by  no  other  tenure  tbas 
"  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President." 

But  all  the  officers  intended  to  be  embraced  by  that  first  clause,  who  held  by 
that  tenure  before,  are  declared  to  hold  by  a  new  tenure.  Not  one  of  them  can 
be  removed  by  the  President  alone.  Whether  appointed  by  the  President  for 
the  time  being  or  by  his  predecessor,  they  must  remain  in  defiance  of  the  Prer 
ident  until  removed  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  President  and  the  Semite. 
In  effect,  so  far  as  the  power  of  the  President  is  concerned,  they  may  hold  fo* 
life.  If  Mr.  Stanton  comes  within  the  protection  of  that  clause,  if  his  tenure  of 
office  is  fixed  by  that  clause,  it  follows  inevitably  that  Mr.  Johnson  can- 
not remove  him.  It  follows  as  inevitably  that  no  succeeding  President  can 
remove  him.  He  may  defy  Mr.  Johnson's  successor  as  he  now  defies  Mr. 
Johnson.  He  may  say  to  that  successor  as  he  has  said  to  Mr.  Johnson,  "li^ 
compelled  to  deny  your  right  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate."  If  the  successor  of  Mr- 
Johnson  should  point  him  to  the  proviso,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  reqaire 
him  to  leave,  his  answer,  according  to  the  managers,  would  run  thus :  "  xbas 
proviso  did  not  fix  my  tenure  of  office.  It  did  not  apply  to  me,  but  only  to  those 
appointed  by  Mr.  Johnson.  They  must  go  out  with  the  month ;  I  do  not  Mj 
tenure  is  fixed  by  the  first  clause,  and  you  cannot  get  clear  of  me  without  ^ 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

NO   REMOVAL   OF   MR. STANTON. 

But  if  it  be  held  that  Mr.  Stanton  did  come  within  the  purview  of  tie  tenIn^ 
of'Office  act ;  if  it  be  held  that  his  removal  by  the  independent  action  of  tli^ 
President  is  forbidden  by  the  act,  then  we  maintain  that  no  such  remoral  ^ 
charged  in  the  articles  or  made  out  in  the  proof. 

It  is  only  in  the  first  article  that  any  charge  is  made  in  reference  to  Mr.Stio- 
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ton's  removal.  That  article  nowhere  alleges  that  Mr.  Stanton  has  been  removed, 
either  in  law  or  in  fact.  It  does  allege  that  on  the  21st  of  February  Stanton 
was  *'  lawfully  entitled  to  hold  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
War."  and  that  on  that  day  the  President  ^*  did,  unlawfullv  and  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  issue  an  order  in  writing  for  the 
removal  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  War.".  It  is  the  issuance  of  this  order/or  a  removal  that  is  made  the  grata" 
men  of  the  charge.  It  is  not  followed  by  any  allegation  that  it  had  the  effect 
to  work  a  removal,  either  in  law  or  in  fact.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  very  next 
article,  which  is  founded  on  the  order  to  Thomas,  wl\ich  purports  to  be  made  after 
the  order  for  the  removal  of  Stanton,  it  is  alleged  that  Stanton  still  held  the 
office  lawfully,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  order  for  the  removal  to  Stanton 
and  the  order  to  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary,  Stanton  still  held  the  office,  and 
no  vacancy  was  created  or  existed.  This  is  the.teuor  of  every  article,  that 
Stanton  never  has  been  removed,  in  law  or  in  fact ;  that  there  never  has  been 
an  ouster,  either  in  law  or  in  fact;  that  there  never  has  been  at  any  time  a  vacancy. 
The  proof  shows  that  Stanton  remains  in  possession,  and  that  his  official  acts 
continue  to  be  recognized. 

Now,  if  the  order  per  se  operated  a  removal  in  law,  it  must  follow  that  the 
order  was  valid  and  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  for  no  order  made  contrary  thereto  could  take  effect  in  law.  If  there 
was  a  removal  in  law  the  executive  order  which  accomplished  it  was  a  valid, 
not  an  i^nlawful  act.  But  if  the  order  did  not  operate  a  removal  per  se,  and  if 
a  removal  injact,  though  not  in  law,  might  be  held  sufficient  to  constitute  an 
offence,  and  if  it  were  alleged  and  were  proved  that  under  the  illegal  order  an 
actual  ouster  or  removal  was  effected  by  force  or  threats,  the  answer  to  be  given 
in  this  case  is  conclusive.  No  ouster  in  fact,  no  actual  or  physical  removal,  is 
proved  or  so  much  as  charged.  Mr.  Stanton  has  never  to  this  day  been  put  out 
of  actual  possession.  He  remains  in  possession  as  fully  since  the  order  was 
made  as  before,  and  still  holds  on. 

Now  we  look  in  vain  through  this  tenure-of->office  act  for  any  provision  for- 
bidding an  attempt  to  cause  a  removal,  or  making  it  penal  to  issue  an  order  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  sixth  section  is  the  only  one  on  the  subject  of  removal, 
and  that  provides  :  "  That  every  removal"  "made"  "contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act "  "  shall  be  deemed,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  a  high  misdemeanor;" 
and  is  made  punishable  by  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  five  years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

No  latitude  of  construction  can  torture  an  attempt  to  make  a  removal  into  an 
actual  removal,  or  can  turn  an  abortive  effort  to  do  a  given  thing  into  the  accom- 
plished fact.  Such  a  latitude  of  construction  could  not  be  allowed  where  the 
rule  of  construction  is  least  restricted,  and  least  of  all  in  a  penal  statute  where 
the  rule  of  construction  is  the  most  restricted. 

It  seems  a  waste  of  words  to  argue  this  point  further.  There  is  a  total  failure 
of  the  case  upon  the  first  article  on  this  point,  if  we  had  none  other.  And  yet 
this  article  is  the  head  and  front  of  the  entire  case.  Strike  it  out,  and  all  that 
remains  is  "  leather  and  prunella." 

But,  senators,  if  you  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  tenure-of-office  act  protected 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  that  the  attempt  to  remove  him  was  equivalent  to  a  removal, 
we  next  maintain- 
First.  That  the  President  had  a  right  to  construe  the  law  for  himself;  and  if, 
in  the  exercise  of  that  right,  he  committed  an  error  of  construction,  and  acted 
under  that^rror,  he  is  not  to  be  held  responsible. 

Second.  If  he  had  so  construed  the  law  as  to  be  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Stanton 
was  intended  to  be  protected  by  it  against  his  power  of  removal,  and  was  also 
of  opinion  that  the  law  in  that  respect  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  he  is 
not  to  be~  held  responsible  if  he  therein  coouuitted  an  error. 
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I  proceed  to  argue  these  points  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  heen  statd 
First,  then,  is  the  President  responsible  for  an  official  act  done  by  him  under  c 
erroneous  construction  of  an  act  of  Congress  1  I  agree  that  ignorance  or  in*- 
conception  of  the  law  does  not,  in  general,  excuse  a  party  frona  civil  or  crimic: 
liability  for  an  act  contrary  to  law.  But  this  well-established  rule  has  exet/ 
tions  equally  well  established,  and  the  case  here  falls  within  one  of  the  exp*fp> 
tions,  and  not  within  the  rule.  Where  a  law  is  passed  which  concerns  the  Prtr 
ident,  and  touches  his  official  duties,  it  is  not  only  his  right,  but  hisdurj,k< 
determine  for  himself  what  is  the  true  construction  of  the  law,  and  to  set.  <? 
refuse  to  act,  according  to  that  determination,  whatever  it  may  be.  He  b  as 
executive  officer,  not  a  mere  ministerial  officer.  He  is  investea  with  a  diK:^ 
tiou,  with  the  right  to  form  a  judgment,  and  to  act  under  his  judgment  k 
formed,  however  erroneous.  No  such  discretion  is  allowed  to  a  ministeiy 
officer.  Hu  business  is  not  to  construe  the  law,  but  merely  to  perfonn  it,  sni 
he  acts  at  his  peril  if  he  does  not  do  that  which  is  commanded  by  reason  of  as 
erroneous  construction,  however  honestly  entertained. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  President  is  not  a  ministerial  officer.  His  fanctioo  i 
not  merely  to  execute  laws,  but  to  construe  them  as  well.  The  ConatitQtk'i 
makes  this  too  clear  for  question.  It  does  not,  it  is  true,  vest  him  with  jadici 
power,  which  always  implies  the  exercise  of  discretion.  It  vests  him  witii  dr 
executive  power,  but,  nevertheless,  with  a  discretion  as  to  the  mode  of  ii^  e^t 
cution.  The  Constitution  contemplates  that,  in  the  exercise  of  that  execatiyr 
power,  he  may  be  involved  in  doubt  and  perplexity  as  to  the  manner  oJ  c." 
exercise,  and,  therefore,  gives  him  the  privilege  of  resorting  to  his  cabififi 
officers  for  advice.  The  Constitution  binds  him  by  an  oath  not  only  faithfully 
to  execute  his  office,  not  merely  to  carry  into  execution  laws  of  Congress,  be 
also,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitatiis 
itself.     This  great  trust  implies  the  exercise  of  a  large  discretion. 

It  is  sufficient  upon  ^is  point  to  cite  a  late  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  d 

the  United  States  in  what  is  called  the  Mississippi  injunction  case,  decided  k 

April,  1867.     Mr.  Chief  Justice  Chase,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  cooit 

says : 

It  18  assumed  by  the  counsel  for  the  State  of  Mississippi  that  the  President,  in  the  ei?^ 
tion  of  the  reconstmction  acts,  is  required  to  perform  a  mere  ministerial  duty.  In  ^; 
assumption  there  is,  we  think,  a  confounding  of  the  terms  ministerial  and  execntiTe,  wi^-*^ 
are  by  no  means  equivalent  in  import.  A  ministerial  duty,  the  perfomuuice  of  ^^^^^ 
may,  in  proper  cases,  be  required  of  a  head  of  a  department  by  judicial  process,  is  o-',* 
respect  to  wnich  nothing  is  left  to  discretion.  It  is  a  simple,  definite  duty,  arising  uff^-' 
conditions  admitted  or  proved  to  exist,  or  imposed  by  law. 

After  citing  some  cases  of  merely  ministerial  duty,  the  Chief  Justice  f^' 
ceeds  as  follows : 

In  each  of  these  cases  nothing  was  left  to  discretion.  There  was  no  room  for  the  ext^'^^ 
of  judgment.  The  law  required  the  performance  of  a  single,  specific  act^  and  that  p^" 
formance,  it  was  held,  might  be  required  by  mandamus.  Very  different  is  the  duty  ^^ '-' 
President  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  see  thot  the  laws  are  faithfully  ezecut^^/';^ 
among  those  laws  the  acts  named  in  the  bill.  The  duty  thus  imposed  on  the  President  •'•^ 
no  just  sense  ministerial.  It  is  purely  executive  and  political.  An  attempt  on  the  p^"^  ^ 
iihe  judicial  department  of  the  government  to  enioin  the  performance  of  such  duties  hf^ 
President  miffnt  be  justly  characterized,  in  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  MaTshali.  a5 » 
**  absurd  and  excessive  extravagance."  It  is  true  that,  in  the  instance  before  n%  the  :::>- 
position  of  the  court  is  not  sought  to  enforce  action  by  the  Executive  under  constitutii^ 
legislation,  but  to  restrain  such  action  under  legislation  alleged  to  be  unconstitntioD&|>  f 
we  are  unable  to  perceive  that  this  circumstance  takes  the  case  out  of  the  general  priixT-' 
which  forbids  judicial  interference  with  the  exercise  of  executive  discretion. 

When,  therefore,  this  tenure-of-oflice  act  came  to  be  considered  by  the  PJf ' 
dent  in  reference  to  his  purpose  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  horn,  office,  he  k^^  | 
right  and  it  was  his  duty  to  decide  for  himself  whether  the  proposed  rew^™ 
of  Mr.  Stanton  was  or  was  not  forbidden  by  the  act.  As  yet  that  act  ^^'-^ 
received  no  construction  by  the  judicial  department^  nor  had  the  Presideni*^? 
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authority  to  send  the  act  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  require  the  judgmen^t  of 
that  court  upon  its  true  meaning.  The  Constitution  gave  him  no  right  to  resort 
to  the  judges  for  advice.  He  could  not  settle  his  doubts,  if  he  entertained  doubts, 
by  asking  any  other  opiuions  than  those  of  the  heads  of  departments. 

But  the  President  was  not  even  required  to  ask  the  advice  of  his  cabinet,  nor 
even  of  his  Attorney  General,  to  which  officer  he  may  resort  for  advice  as  a 
head  of  department  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  whode  special 
duty  it  is  made  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  give  the  President  advice  when  called 
for  by  him  on  any  question  of  law.  The  President,  although  such  aids  are 
given  to  him  by  the  Constitution  in  forming  his  judgment  on  a  question  of  law, 
is  not  bound  to  resort  to  them.  He  may  do  so  out  of  abundant  caution,  but 
each  is  his  own  latitude  of  discretion  that  he  may  act  without  invoking  such 
aid,  or  he  may  reject  the  advice  when  asked  for  and  given,  and  lawfully  decide 
for  himself,  though  perhaps  not  so  wisely  or  cautiously. 

Besides  this  late  authoritative  exposition,  as  to  the  discretionary  power  of 
the  President,  there  is  abundance  of  other  authority  entitled  to  the  gravest  con- 
sideration, which  might  be  adduced  to  the  same  effect,  and  which  I  propose  to 
introduce  upon  the  next  point,  which  I  now  proceed  to  consider,  and  that  point 
is,  that  if  the  President  had  so  construed  this  teuure-of-office  act  as  to  be  satis- 
fied that  Mr.  Stanton  came  within  its  provisions,  but  was  also  of  opinion  that 
the  law  in  that  respect  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  he  is  not  to  be  held 
responsible  if  therein  he  committed  an  error.  The  case  in  that  aspect  stood 
thus  :  here  was  an  act  of  Congress  which,  in  the  construction  given  to  it  by  the 
President,  forbade  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  War  Department.  The 
President,  in  the  exercise  of  his  executive  functions  and  of  his  duty  to  see  that 
the  laws  were  faithfully  executed,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  execution 
of  so  much  of  this  executive  duty  as  had  relation  to  the  administration  of  the 
"War  Department,  it  was  expedient  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  another  person. 
His  relations  with  Mr.  Stanton  were  such  that  he  felt  unwilling  any  longer  to 
be  responsible  for  his  acts  in  the  administration  of  that  department,  or  to  trust 
him  as  one  of  his  confidential  advisers.  The  question  at  once  arose  whether 
this  right  of  removal,  denied  to  him  by  this  law,  was  given  to  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution ;  or,  to  state  it  in  other  words,  whether  this  law  was  in  this  respect  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution. 

Now,  it  appears  that  his  opinion  upon  this  question  had  been  made  up  delib- 
erately. When  this  same  law  was  on  its  passage  and  had  been  presented  to 
him  for  his  approval,  his  opinion  was  formed  that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. He  refused  to  approve  it,  and  returned  it  to  Congress  with  a  message 
in  which  this  opinion  was  distinctly  announced.  It  passed,  notwithstanding, 
by  a  constitutional  majority  in  both  houses.  No  one  doubts  that  then,  at  least, 
he  had  a  perfect  right  to  exercise  a  discretion,  and  no  one  has  ever  yet  asserted 
that  an  error  in  an  opinion  so  formed  involved  him  in  any  liability. 

The  exercise  of  that  veto  power  exhausted  all  his  means  of  resistance  to  what 
he  deemed  an  unconstitutional  act,  in  his  legislative  capacity ;  and  so  far  as  the 
law  provided  a  rule  of  action  for  others  than  himself,  no  other  means  of  resist- 
ance were  left  to  him.  But  this  law  was  directly  aimed  at  him  and  the  exercise 
of  the  executive  power  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution.  When,  therefore,  he 
came  a  second  time  to  consider  it,  it  was  in  the  discharge  of  an  executive  duty. 
Had  he  then  no  discretion  of  any  sort?  Was  he  bound  to  act  in  a  merely  min- 
isterial capacity  ?  Having  once  finally  exercised  a  discretion  in  his  legislative 
capacity  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  law,  was  he  thereby  deprived  of  his  dis- 
cretion in  his  executive  capacity  when  he  was  called  upon  to  act  under  it? 

It  has  been  said  that  a  law  passed  over  a  President's  veto  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds,  has  a  greater  sanction  than  a  law  passed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a 
mere  majority.  I  know  that  there  are  those  who,  while  they  admit  that,  as  to 
a  law  passed  in  the  ordinary  mode  by  the  concurrent  acts  of  ^e  two  houses  and 
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tbe  President,  it  maj  be  questioned  oq  the  score  of  unconstitationalit y,  yet  102k 
tain  that  a  law  not  passed  hy  snch  a  concurrence,  but  bj  tbe  sefMrate  aclioc  ?: 
tbe  two  bouses  witbout  tbe  concurrence  of  tbe  executive,  or  against  hia  will. .' 
something  superior  to  ordinary  legislation,  and  takes  tbe  character  of  a  fonda- 
mental  or  organic  enactment.  But  this  is  a  modem  heresy  unsustained  by  t^^ 
slightest  reason  or  authority.  It  is  at  last  but  a  legislative  act.  It  stands  upc~ 
an  equal  footing  with  other  legislative  acts.  It  cannot  be  put  upon  bigbt: 
ground  or  lower  ground.  No  distinction  is  allowable  between  the  one  and  tb: 
other.  But,  if  it  were,  it  certainly  would  seem  more  reasonable  that  such  ^ 
law,  passed  by  one  co-ordinate  department,  would  stand  on  lower  ground  tbao  i 
law  passed  with  full  concurrence  of  both  departments. 

Tne  question  then  recurs,  is  the  President  invested  with  a  discretion  in  11^ 
executive  capacity?  In  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  may  he  compare  the  kr 
with  the  Constitution,  and  if,  in  his  opinion,  tbe  law  vests  him  with  a  power  ik: 
granted  by  the  Constitution,  or  deprives  him  of  a  power  which  the  ConstitatioL 
does  grant,  may  he  refuse  to  execute  the  power  so  given,  or  proceed  to  exectk 
tbe  power  so  taken  away  ?  We  have  already  cited  a  late  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  directly  in  point.  That  presented  the  direct  question  whether  as  to  iht 
reconstruction  acts  passed  like  this  tenure-of-office  act  by  a  vote  of  two-third- 
in  each  house,  the  President  had,  notwithstanding,  in  reference  to  those  lavs. 
an  executive  discretion.    Tbe  decision  maintains  that  he  bad. 

I  now  proceed  to  show  that  this  is  no  modem  doctrine.  The  authorities  whirl: 
I  shall  cite  go  beyond  the  necessities  of  this  case.  Some  of  them  go  to  th«. 
length  of  asserting  that  this  executive  discretion  survives  even  after  the  passa^ 
of  the  law  by  the  legislative  department  it  has  been  construed  by  the  jndiciL 
department,  and  in  that  extreme  case  leave  tbe  President  at  last  to  act  for  him- 
self in  opposition  to  both  the  other  departments.  I  will  first  cite  some  opinioLS 
upon  this  extreme  position. 

Mr.  Jefferson  says : 

The  second  question,  whether  the  judges  are  invested  with  exclnsire  authority  to  dedV 
on  the  constitutionalitj  of  a  law,  has  been  heretofore  a  subject  of  consideration  with  me  in  tb 
exercise  of  official  duties.  Certainly  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Constitution  which  has  girfs 
that  power  to  them  more  than  to  the  executive  or  legislative  branches.  Questions  of  propertj 
of  character,  and  of  crime,  being  ascribed  to  the  judges,  through  a  definite  course  of  \fp. 
proceedings — laws  involving  such  questions  belong  of  course  to  them,  and  as  they  decide  c: 
them  ultimately  and  without  appeal,  they  of  course  decide/or  themselves.  The  constitatioLh 
validity  of  the  law  or  laws  prescribing  executive  action,  and  to  be  administered  by  that  bruKS 
ultimately  and  without  appeal,  the  executive  must  decide  for  themselves  also  whether  nudtt 
the  Constitution  they  are  valid  or  not.  So,  also,  as  to  laws  governing  the  proceedings  of  tkt 
le|pslature;  that  body  must  judge /or  itse/f  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  and,  equally 
without  appeal  or  control  from  its  co-ordinate  branches.  And,  in  general,  that  branch  whi^ 
is  to  act  ultimately  and  without  appeal,  on  any  law,  is  the  rightful  expositor  of  the  validirT 
of  the  law,  uncontrolled  by  the  opinions  of  the  other  co*ordinate  authorities. 

President  Jackson,  in  his  veto  message  upon  the  bank  bill,  uses  this  language : 

If  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  covered  the  whole  ground  of  this  act  it  ought  not  u* 
control  the  co-ordinate  authorities  of  this  government.  The  Congress,  the  Execative,  aal 
the  court  must  each  for  itself  be  guided  by  its  own  opinion  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  makes  use  of  this  language  : 

Evervbody  knows  that  an  act  which  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution  is  a  nullity,  altbou^ 
it  may  have  passed  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Constitution.  That  instrument  crt-Ot* 
several  departments,  whose  duty  it  may  become  to  act  upon  such  a  bill  in  the  perforauai.'r 
of  their  respective  functions.  The  theory  of  the  Constitution  is  that  these  departmentc^  &r 
co-ordinate  and  independent  of  each  other,  and  that,  when  they  act  in  their  appropH*:-' 
spheres,  they  each  have  a  right,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  each  to  judge  for  themselves  in  re^p^: 
to  the  authority  and  requirements  of  the  Constitiition  without  being  controlled  or  interf^rvd 
with  by  their  co-departments,  and  are  each  responsible  to  the  people  alone  for  the  mancer 
in  which  they  discbarge  their  respective  duties  in  that  regard.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  b^ 
presumed  that  that  instrument,  after  making  it  the  President's  especial  duty  to  tain  au 
oath  to  protect  and  uphold  the  Constitution  and  prevent  its  violation,  intended  to  desT  U* 
him  the  right  to  withhold  his  assent  from  a  measure  which  he  might  conscientiously  believe 
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would  have^hat  effect  and  to  impose  upon  him  the  necessity  of  outraging  his  conscience  bj 
making  himself  a  party  to  such  a  violation. 

Whether  these  views  are  sound  or  not  is  not  now  the  question.  It  happens 
that  as  to  this  tenare-of-civil-office  law,  it  has  never  been  held  bj  the  Sapreme 
Court  to  be  constitutional.  But,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  if  this  law  had  been 
prononnced  constitutional  by  a  solemn  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  what  ground  would  there  be  for  holding  the  President  guilty  of 
a  high  misdemeanor  in  forming  an  opinion  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  three 
of  his  predecessors  ? 

I  will  now  call  attention  to  certain  leadin^i^  authorities  upon  the  point  that  a 
law  passed  by  Congress  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  is  totally  void,  and  as 
to  the  discretion  vested  in  the  President  to  decide  for  himself  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  such  a  law.     I  cite  first  from  the  Federalist,  No.  76  : 

There  is  no  position  which  depends  on  clearer  principles  than  that  every  act  of  a  delegated 
authority  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  commission  under  which  it  is  exercised,  is  void.  No 
legislative  act,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  can  be  valid. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  legislative  body  are  themselves  the  constitutional  judges  of  their  own 
powers,  and  that  the  construction  they  put  upon  them  is  conclusive  upon  the  other  departments. 
It  may  be  answered  that  this  cannot  be  the  natural  presumption  where  it  is  not  to  be  collected 
firom  any  particular  provisions  in  the  Constitution. 

I  cite  next  from  No.  31  of  the  Federalist,  in  reference  to  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution  declaring  its  supremacy  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws.     It  is  said : 

It  will  not,  I  presume,  have  escaped  observation  that  it  erpressly  confines  this  supremacy 
to  laws  made  pursuant  to  the  ConstUutum^  which  I  mention  merely  as  an  instance  oi  caution 
in  the  convention;  since  that  limitation  would  have  been 'to  be  understood,  though  it  had 
not  been  expressed. 

Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Commentaries,  uses  this  language : 

Bat  in  this  and  all  other  countries  where  there  is  a  written  constitution  designating  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  legislative  as  well  as  of  the  other  departments  of  the  government,  an 
act  of  the  legislature  may  be  void  as  being  against  the  Constitution. 

Speaking  of  the  legislative  power,  the  Chancellor  adds : 

It  is  liable  to  be  constantly  swayed  by  popular  prejudice  and  passion,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  it  from  pressing  with  injurious  weignt  upon  the  constitutional  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  other  departments. 

In  Hayburn's  case  (2  Dall.,  page  407)  the  opinions  of  the  judges  of  the  cir- 
cuit courts  of  the  United  States  for  the  districts  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  North  Carolina,  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  March  23, 1792,  are 
reported.  This  act  purported  to  confer  upon  the  judges  a  power  which  was  not 
judicial.  They  were  of  opinion  that  Congress  had  no  authority  to  invest  them 
with  any  power  except  such  as  was  strictly  judicial,  and  they  were  not  bound 
to  execute  the  law  in  their  judicial  capacity. 

In  Calder  vs.  Bull,  (3  Dall.,  page  398,)  speaking  of  the  paramount  authority 
of  Federal  and  State  constitutions,  it  is  said :   • 

If  any  act  of  Congress  or  of  the  legislature  of  a  State  violates  those  constitutional  provi- 
sions, it  is  unquestionably  void. 

In  Van  Horn's  Lessee  vs,  Dorrance,  (2  Dall.,  page  308,)  we  find  the  following: 

What  are  legislatures  ?  Creatures  of  the  Constitution ;  they  owe  their  existence  to  the 
Constitution.  They  derive  their  powers  from  the  Constitution.  It  is  their  commission ;  and, 
therefore,  all  their  acts  must  be  conformable  to  it,  or  else  they  will  be  void.  Whatever  may 
be  the  case  in  other  countries,  yet  in  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  act  of  the  legis- 
lature repugnant  to  the  Constitution  is  absolutely  void. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  Marbury  vs, 

Madison,  says : 

It  is  a  proposition  too  plain  to  be  contested  that  the  Constitution  controls  any  legislative' 
act  repugnant  to  it,  or,  tnat  the  legislature  n:ay  alter  the  Constitution  by  an  ordinary  act. 
Between  these  alternatives  there  is  no  middle  ground.    The  Constitution  is  either  a  superior, 
paramount  law,  unchangeable  by  ordinary  means,  or  it  is  on  a  level  with  ordinary  legislative- 
acts,  and  like  other  acts,  is  alterable  when  the  legislature  shall  please  to  alter  it.    If  the 
former  part  of  the  alternative  be  true,  then  a  legislative  act  contrary  to  the  Constitution  is- 
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not  law ;  if  the  latter  part  be  true,  then  written  oonstitations  are  absnrd  att^pts  on  tkt 
part  or  the  people  to  limit  a  power  in  its  nature  illimitable.  Certainly  all  those  who  h&Tr 
framed  written  constitntions  contemplate  them  as  forming  the  fundamental  and  paramofizs 
law  of  the  Dation,  and,  consequently,  the  theory  of  every  such  goTemment  must  be,  that  ar 
act  of  the  legislature,  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  is  void.  Thus  the  particular  phrase^'.- 
ogy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Uuited  States  confirms  and  strengthens  the  principle,  sup- 
posed to  be  essential  to  all  written  constitutions,  that  a  law  repugnant  to  the  ConstitntioL 
is  void ;  and  that  courts,  as  well  as  other  departments,  are  bound  by  that  instramenU 

In  Dodge  vs.  Woolaey,  (18  Howard,  pages  347-8,)  the  court  say  : 

The  departments  of  the  government  are  legislative,  executive  and  judicial.  They  arv 
co'ordinatc  in  degree  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  each  of  them.  Each,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  powers,  is  independent  of  the  other,  but  all,  rightfully  done  by  either,  is  bird- 
ing  upon  the  others.  The  Constitution  is  supreme  over  all  of  them,  because  the  people  wht 
ratified  it  have  made  it  so ;  consequently  anything  which  may  be  done  unauthorized  by  ii  i? 
unlawful. 

Again,  in  22  Howard,  page  242,  the  Dollity  of  any  act  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  is  produced  by  the  declaration  that  the  Constitution  is  the  Baprcme 
law. 

I  will  now  refer  to  some  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Gonrt  of  the  United  States, 
which  relate  more  particularly  to  the  point,  that  as  an  executive  officer  the  Pres- 
ident is  vested  with  a  discretion 

In  Marbury  vs.  Madison  (1  Granch,  page  380)  is  the  following: 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  President  is  invested  with  certain  importaat 
political  powers,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  is  to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  is  acconntabk 
only  to  his  country  in  his  political  character,  and  to  his  own  conscience.  To  aid  him  ia  tbp 
performance  of  these  duties  he  is  authorized  to  appoint  certain  officers  to  act  by  his  authority 
and  in  conformity  with  his  orders.  In  such  cases  their  acts  are  his  acts,  and  in  whatevEr 
opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  manner  in  which  executive  discretion  may  be  uaed,  still 
there  exists,  and  exist,  no  po^'er  to  control  this  discretion. 

And  in  Martin  vs.  Mott  (12  Wheaton,  page  31,)  this: 

The  law  does  not  provide  for  any  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  President^  or  for  any 
right  in  subordinate  officers  to  review  his  decision,  and,  in  effect,  defeat  it.  Whenever  a 
statute  gives  a  discretionary  power  to  any  person  to  be  exercised  by  him  upon  his  own 
opinion  of  certain  facts,  it  is  a  sound  rule  of  construction  that  the  statute  constiiutea  him  the 
sole  and  exclusive  judge  of  the  existence  of  those  facts. 

Quotations  from  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  maintaining  that  the  executive 
power  of  the  President  is  in  no  sense  merely  minislerial  but  strictly  discreUoM- 
ary,  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  And,  indeed,  it  is  easy  to  show,  from 
repeated  decisions  of  the  same  court,  that  the  heads  of  departments*  except 
where  the  peiformance  of  a  specific  act  or  duty  is  required  of  them  by  law,  are 
in  no  sense  ministerial  officers,  but  that  they  too  are  clothed  with  a  discretion, 
and  protected  from  responsibility  for  error  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion. 
Thus,  Decatur  vs.  Paulding,  14  Peters;  Kendall  vs.  Stokes,  3  Howard  ;  Bra- 
shear  vs.  Mason,  6  Howard ;  in  which  latter  case  the  court  says  : 

The  duty  required  of  the  Secretary  by  the  resolution  was  to  be  performed  by  him  as  the 
head  of  one  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  government,  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  his 
official  duties  ;  that  in  general  such  duties,  whether  imposed  by  act  of  Congress  or  by  resolution, 
are  not  merely  ministerial  duties;  that  the  head  of  an  executive  department  of  the  government, 
in  the  administration  of  the  various  and  important  concerns  of  his  office,  is  continually 
required  to  exercise  jud^pient  and  discretion;  and  that  the  court  could  not,  by  mamdammiy 
.act  directly  upon  the  offacer,  to  guide  and  control  his  judgment  and  discretion  in  matters  com- 
luritted  to  his  care  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 

I  will  now  ask  your  attention,  senators,  to  the  remaining  articles. 

And  first  the  four  conspiracy  articles.  These  allege  that  the  President  unlaw- 
fully conspired  with  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  others  to  the  Hoiiee  of  Bepresenta- 
^tives  unknown,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1868 — first,  to  hinder  and  preveiil 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  from  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  for 
•the  Department  of  War,  contrary  to  the  conspiracy  act  of  July  31,  1861,  and 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  second,  to  prevent  and 
ihinder  the  execution  of  the  **act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  dvil  offices/' 
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Bind  in  ptireuance  of  this  conspiracj  did  milawfallj  attempt  to  prevent  Edwin 
M.  Stanton  from  holding  the  said  office ;  third,  by  force  to  seize,  take,  and  pos- 
sess the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Department  of  War,  in  the  custody 
and  charge  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  thereof,  contrary  to  the  conspiracy 
act  of  July  31,  1861,  and  of  the  tenure-of-office  act;  fourth,  with  intent  unlaw- 
fully to  seize,  take,  and  possess  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  in  the  custody  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  Secretary  thereof,  with 
intent  to  violate  the  "act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  omces.'' 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  four  conspiracy  counts  all  relate  to  the  same  subject- 
matter,  the  War  Office,  the  Secretary  of  the  War  Office,  and  the  public  property 
therein  situated.     And  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said  about  these  arti- 
cles ;   for  not  a  scintilla  of  proof  has  been  adduced  in-  their  support.     The  case 
attempted  to  be  made  out  under  these  conspiracy  articles  by  the  managers  was, 
in  the  first  place,  by  the  production  of  the  two  sets  of  orders  issued  on  the  21st 
of  February.     But  as  these  of  themselves  did  not  amount  to  evidence  of  a  con- 
spiracy, as  they  carried  the  idea  of  no  unlawful  agreement,  but  simply  stood 
upon  the  footing  of  an  order  given  by  a  President  to  a  subordinate,  the  mana- 
gers, in  order  to  make  some  show  of  a  case,  offered  to  introduce  the  declarations 
of  General  Thomas,  made  on  the  night  of  the  21st  and  on  the  22d  of  February 
and  other  days,  intending  to  show  a  purpose  on  his  part  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  department  and  the  property  of  the  department  by  intimidation  and  force. 
Objection  was  made  at  the  time  to  the  introduction  of  these  declarations  without 
laying  a  foundation  upon  which  the  President  could  be  made  liable  by  such 
declaration.     Impressed  with  this  objection,  the  manager  who  opened  the  pros- 
ecution, after  some  consideration,  at  length  answered  an  inquiry  of  ^  senator, 
that  he  expected  to  follow  up  the  proof  of  the  declarations  by  proof  connecting 
the  President  with  them.     Upon  that  assurance  he  was  allowed  to  give  the 
declarations  of  General  Thomas  in  evidence.   But  that  is  the  last  we  have  heard 
of  any  supporting  proof  so  promised.    Not  a  scintilla  of  proof  has  been  obtained 
from  General  Thomas  or  from  any  other  quarter,  under  the  conspiracy  charge, 
of  any  authority  given  or  intended  to  be  given  by  the  President  to  General 
Thomas  to  resort  to  force,  intimidation,  or  threats  in  the  execution  of  the  order 
which  the  President  had  given.     This  is  quite  enough  to  say  with  regard  to 
those  articles. 

Next,  as  to  the  ninth  article,  usually  known  as  the  Emory  article.  It  had 
no  substance  in  itself  from  the  beginning,  and,  since  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Welles,  remains  without  the  slightest  foundation. 

Next,  as  to  the  tenth  article,  relative  to  the  speeches  made  at  the  Executive 
Mansion,  at  Cleveland,  and  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  months  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber, 1866.  It  is  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  you, 
senators,  are,  in  this  article,  called  upon  to  hold  the  President  of  the  United 
States  criminally  responsible,  even  to  the  loss  of  his  office,  for  speaking,  as  the 
article  has  it,  with  a  loud  voice  to  assemblages  of  American  citizens,  what  is 
called  scandalous  matter  touching  the  thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  first  place,  that  political  body  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  guard  their 
own  honor  and  privileges  by  taking  notice  of  charges  so  made  against  them- 
selves. Every  word  charged  had  been  brought  to  their  notice,  and  they  were 
pressed  again  and  again  to  commence  proceedings  to  vindicate  their  honor  thus 
aspersed.  But  they  deliberately  declined  to  interfere,  and  so  the  slander,  if  it 
were  a  slander,  spoken,  and  the  object  against  which  it  was  spoken,  have  all 
passed  away,  and  a  new  Congress  finds  it  necessary  to  vindicate  the  honor  of 
its  defunct  predecessor  by  doing  that  which  its  predecessor  refused  to  do  for 
itself. 

When  the  statutes  of  scanddlum  magnatum  prevailed  and  were  in  full  force 
in  England,  there  happened  this  case,  which  will  be  found  reported  in  Yelver* 
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ton :  a  common  citizen  was  prosecuted  for  scandalous  matter  spoken  of  a  pe^l 
Fending  the  prosecution  the  great  man  lost  his  peerage ;  whereupon  U  vrj 
decided  that  the  prosecution  should  be  dismissed. 

It  passes  comprehension  that  such  an  article  as  this  tenth  article  ehoold  'r<| 
gravely  presented  in  the  name  of  the  American  people  for  words  spoken  »| 
them  by  one  of  their  servants,  the  President,  against  another  of  their  Berractsl 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  If  there  is  any  one  precious  right  vhki| 
our  people  value  as  a  jewel  beyond  price,  it  is  the  right  of  free  speech  with  tk 
corresponding  right  of  a  free  press.  Muzzle  the  one  or  gag  the  other,  and  ve' 
are  back  again  to  the  times  wnen  there  was  no  such  body  in  the  state  ms  tb* 
people. 

This  tenth  article  carries  us  back  five  hundred  years,  to  the  days  when  d»r 
privilege  of  Parliament  meant  the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Lords*  and  no  c«:> 
mon  man  dare  speak  against  its  authority,  or  the  authority  or  personal  characccr 
of  the  great  men  of  the  realm  who  sat  there.  A  common  man  said  of  that  proc- 
prelate,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  "  You  have  writ  me  that  which  is  against  ttt 
word  of  God,  and  the  maintenance  of  superstition."  Straightway  the  privil  ,r 
of  Parliament  seized  him  and  punished  him.  Another  said  of  my  Lonl  AW 
gavenny,  '*  He  sent  for  me  and  put  me  in  little  ease.'  That  poor  man  was  seize-: 
at  once  and  punished  for  daring  to  speak  thus  of  one  of  the  magnates  of  thelaiiiL 

But  the  spirit  of  English  liberty,  after  struggling  for  years,  at  last  prortx 
victorious  over  these  ancient  abuses,  and  a  man  in  England  may  now  speak  k^ 
religious  sentiments  without  fear  of  the  fires  of  Smithfield;  he  may  discuas  kb^ 

Proceedings  of  the  great  men  of  Parliament  with  at  least  a  fair  opportanitj  «' 
efending  the  liberty  of  speech*  And  at  last  the  press  of  that  country  hsi 
cleared  itself  of  nearly  all  the  shackles  that  have  been  imposed  upon  i~ 
Nominally  the  law  remains  unchanged.  Privilege  of  Parliament  has  not  btcc 
repealed;  but,  like  the  sword  of  the  Black  Prince  in  Westminster  Abbey.  ""''^ 
lies  more  honorable  in  its  rust  than  in  its  edge  ;  more  glorious  in  its  disuse  thi= 
in  its  service." 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  oar  fathers  wer 
not  unmindful  of  what  had  happened  in  the  past.  They  had  brought  wit': 
them  the  traditions  of  suffering  and  persecution  for  opinion's  sake,  and  thtj 
determined  te  lay  here  for  themselves  the  foundations  of  civil  liberty  so  stroiv 
that  they  never  could  be  changed.  When  our  Constitution  was  formed  sdu 
was  presented  to  the  various  States  for  adoption,  the  universal  objection  mad** 
to  it  was  not  so  much  for  what  it  contained  as  for  what  it  omitted.  It  was  »^ 
we  find  here  no  bill  of  rights ;  we  find  here  no  guarantee  of  conscience,  *^ 
speech,  of  press.  The  answer  was,  that  the  Constitution  itself  was,  from  begio- 
ning  to  end,  a  bill  of  rights ;  that  it  conferred  upon  the  government  only  eertaia 
specified  and  delegated  powers,  and  among  these  were  not  to  be  found  aoj 
grant  of  any  power  over  the  conscience  or  over  free  speech  or  a  free  press.  Tbe 
answer  was  plausible,  but  not  satisfactory. 

The  consequence  was  that  at  the  first  Congress  held  under  the  Coqstitntioo. 
according  to  instructions  sent  from  the  various  State  conventions,  ten  ameoJ* 
ments  were  introduced  and  adopted,  and  the  first  in  order  among  them  is  thi^ 
amendment : 

Article  1 .  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or  pr> 
hibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press  ;  or  ihi 
right  of  the  people  peacefully  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  v.x' 
gnevances. 

There,  in  that  article,  associated  with  religious  freedom,  with  the  freedom  <•( 
the  press,  with  the  great  right  of  popular  assemblage  and  of  petition — ^there  we 
find  safely  anchored  forever  this  inestimable  right  of  free  speech. 

Mark  now,  senators,  the  prescient  wisdom  of  the  people  I  Within  ten  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  government  was  entirely  in  the  haods 
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of  one  party.  All  of  its  departments,  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial,  were 
concentrated  in  what  was  then  called  the  Federal  party.  But  a  formidable 
party  had  begun  to  show  itself,  headed  by  a  formidable  leader — a  party  then 
called  the  Republican,  since  known  as  the  Democratic  party.  Nothing  was 
left  to  them  but  free  speech  and  a  free  press.  All  the  patronage  was  upon  the 
other  side.  But  they  made  the  most  of  these  great  engines.  So  much,  how- 
ever, had  the  dominant  party  lost  discretion,  confident  in  its  party  strength, 
that,  irritated  to  folly  and  madness  by  the  fierce  attacks  made  upon  its  execu- 
tive, its  judiciary,  and  its  houses  of  Congress,  in  an  evil  hour  it  passed  an  act, 
July  14,  1798,  entitled  ''An  act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the 
United  States." 

The  second  section  of  this  act  provides  : 

That  if  any  person  shall  write,  print,  utter,  pnblish  »  *  •  #  i^ny  fa|ge, 
scandalous,  and  malicious  writings  against  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  either 
honse  of  the  Coneress  of  the  United  States,  or  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with 
intent  to  defame  the  said  government  or  either  hoase  of  the  said  Congress,  or  the  said  Presi- 
dent, or  to  bring  them  or  either  of  them  into  contempt  or  disrepute,  or  to  excite  against  them, 
or  either  or  any  of  them,  the  hatred  of  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  «  •  * 
such  persons  *  «  •  •  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  |2,000 
and  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years. 

No  act  has  ever  been  passed  by  the  GongresSfOf  the  United  States  so  odious 
to  the  people  as  this.  Mr.  Hamilton  and  other  great  federalists  of  the  day 
attempted  in  vain  (o  defend  it  before  the  people.  But  the  authors  of  the  law 
and  the  law  itself  went  down  together  before  the  popular  indignation,  and  this 
act,  which  was  gotten  up  by  a  great  and  powerfxil  party  in  order  to  preserve 
itself  in  power,  became  the  fatal  means  of  driving  that  party  out  of  power,  fol- 
lowed by  the  maledictions  of  the  people. 

.History  continues  to  teach,  now  as  heretofore,  that  **  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty."  There  is  now,  as  there  has  been  in  the  past,  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  transfer  power  from  the  many  to  the  few.  There  the  danger  lies  to 
the  permanence  of  our  political  institutions,  and  its  source  is  in  the  legislative 
department,  and  in  the  legislative  department  alone.  Ouard  that  well  and  we 
are  safe  ;  and  to  guard  it  well  you  must  guard  the  other  departments  from  its 
encroachments.  Without  the  help  of  the  people  they  cannot  defend  themselves. 
The  last  attempt  manifested  in  tnis  tenth  article  to  again  bring  into  play  the 
fearful  privilege  of  the  legislative  department  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  has 
happened  from  the  dawn  of  histoiy.  Wherever  that  has  been  the  governing 
element  it  has  always  been  jealous  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press.  It  has  not 
been  so  with  the  absolute  monarch.  He  feels  secure,  surrounded  by  physical 
power,  sustained  by  armies  and  navies.  Accordingly  we  find  that  such  a  mon- 
ster as  Tiberius  pardoned  a  poor  wretch  who  liad  lampooned  his  authority  and 
ridiculed  his  conduct,  while  the  decemvirs  remorselessly  put  to  death  a  Roman 
satirist  who  was  bold  eaoueh  to  attack  and  to  bring  into  contempt  their  authority. 

The  eleventh  article  is  the  only  one  that  remains  to  be  considered.  I  confess 
my  inability  to  make  anything  out  of  that  article.  There  is,  in  the  first  place, 
a  reference  to  the  speech  of  the  18th  of  August,  1866,  and  it  then  charges  sub- 
stantially the  same  things  contained  in  the  tenth  article  in  reference  to  that 
speech,  adding  a  new  allegation,  not  sustained  by  proof  of  the  speech  itself  or 
by  any  other  proof  in  the  case,  Hiiat  by  that  speech  the  President  denied  the 
power  of  the  thirty-ninth  Congress  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Then  follow  indefinite  allegations  of  contriving  means 
or  attempting  to  contrive  means  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  tenure-of-civil- 
office  act,  the  military  appropriation  act,  and  the  reconstruction  act.  What 
things  were  contrived  we  are  not  told,  nor  what  things  were  attempted  to  be 
contrived.  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  taking  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  by  any 
farther  consideration  of  this  anomolous  article.  So  far  as  it  has  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  freedom  of  speech,  what  I  have  said  in  answer  to  the  tenth  ^ 
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article  seems  to  be  sufficient.    As  to  anything  tbis  article  contains  beyond  refer- 
ence to  that  speech,  I,  for  one,  can  make  nothing  out  of  it. 

And  now,  senators,  after  this  review  of  the  articles  of  impeachmeat,  we  are 
prepared  to  form  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  impeachment  itself.  Wbere. 
now,  is  the  mischief ;  where  now  is  the  injury  to  any  individual  or  to  any  officer 
of  the  government  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  President  ?  Whether  actn- 
ated  by  good  motives  or  bad,  no  injury  has  followed ;  no  public  interest  has  soS- 
ered ;  no  officer  has  been  changed,  either  rightfiilly  or  wrongfully  ;  not  an  item 
of  public  property  or  of  public  money  has  passed  out  of  the  custody  of  law,  or 
has  been  appropriated  to  improper  uses. 

To  all  this  it  is  said  that  it  is  enough  that  the  law  has  been  violated  ;  ihsi 
powers  have  been  assumed  by  the  President  not  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  the  order  of  the  2Ist  of  February, 
1868,  that  it  is  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  managers  that  the  President  usurped 
a  power  not  granted  by  the  Constitution. 

If  that  proposition  could  be  established  the  managers  would  still  be  a  great 
way  off  from  a  conviction  for  an  impeachable  offence.  Much  more  mast  be 
made  out  besides  the  actual  violation  by  the  President  of  the  constitntional 
provision :  first  of  all,  the  criminal  intent  to  violate ;  and  secondly,  the  existence 
of  an  act  of  Congress  providing  that  such  violation  with  criminal  intent  should 
amount  to  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.  But  I  hasten  to  meet  the  managers 
upon  the  main  proposition,  and  I  maintain  with  confidence  that  the  order  issned 
on  the  21st  of  February,  1868,  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  was  issued  by 
the  President  in  the  exercise  of  an  undoubted  power  vested  in  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  No  executive  order  issued  by  any  President, 
from  the  time  of  Washington  down  to  the  present,  comes  to  us  with  a  greater 
sanction  or  higher  authority  or  stronger  indorsement  than  this  order.  If  tlus 
order  is  indeed,  as  it  is  claimed,  a  usurpation  of  power  not  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution, then  Washington  was  a  usurper  in  every  month  of  his  administration, 
and  after  him  every  President  that  ever  occupied  that  high  office  from  his  day 
to  that  of  the  present  incumbent ;  for  every  one  of  them  has  exercised,  without 
doubt  and  without  question,  this  executive  power  of  removal  from  office. 

So  far  as  this  question  stands  upon  authority,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
more  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  settled  than  any  one  that  has  at  any  time 
agitated  the  country ;  settled  first  in  1789,  by  the  very  men  who  framed  the 
Constitution  itself;  then,  after  the  lapse  and  acquiesence  of  some  forty  years, 
brought  again  and  again  into  question  in  high  party  times  in  1826,  in  1830,  and 
in  1835.  But  in  the  worst  party  times  it  was  never  changed  by  the  legislature, 
but  left  as  it  was  until  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  when,  after  the  lapse  of  almost 
^ghty  years,  a  new  rule  was  attempted  to  be  established  which  proposes  to 
reverse  the  whole  past. 

Now,  senators,  let  us  consider  upon  the  Constitution  itself  this  question  of 
the  executive  power  of  removal.  No  power  is  expressly  given  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  remove  any  civil  officer  from  office,  except  what  is  given  by  impeach- 
ment. The  power  of  appointment  to  office,  however,  is  expressly  given,  and 
that  is  given  to  the  President,  as  to  certain  officers,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  That  is,  in  the  act  of  appointing  to  office  the  main 
part  is  done  by  the  Executive,  but  there  must  be  a  participation  therein  of  the 
legislative  department. 

Now,  all  agree  that  there  must  exist  somewhere  a  power  to  remove  offices 
for  other  causes  and  under  other  circumstances  than  those  which  would  justify 
or  require  impeachment.  Somewhere  in  the  executive  department,  or  in  the 
executive  and  legislative  departments  combined,  there  must  be  lodged  this  power 
of  removal.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  given  expressly  to  the  President,  does  it 
belong  to  both ;  and  if  not  to  both,  to  which  of  the  two  does  it  properly  belong? 
,     First  of  all,  then,  let  us  consider  the  thing  that  is  to  be  done.     It  is  a  CGXt- 
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tingency  that  arises,  not  in  the  legislative  department,  hut  in  the  executive 
department.  It  concerns  an  officer  of  that  department  charged  with  the  execa- 
tion  of  the  law.  He  is  in  the  performance  of  a  strictly  executive  duty.  It  is 
found  necessary  to  displace  him.  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  things,  there  heing  an 
executive  power  and  a  legislative  power,  that  there  can  he  a  douht  that  it  is  the 
executive  power  that  must  now  he  called  into  action? 

Consider  how  carefully  these  powers  are  separated  in  the  Constitution,  and 

their     functions  defined.     The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  legislature. 

What  is  legislative  power?     It  is  a  power  to  make  laws — a  power  to  legislate; 

not  a  power  to  carry  laws  into  execution  after  they  are  made ;  not  a  power  to 

^ve  interpretation  to  laws  af^er  they  are  made.     Its  function  begins  and  ends 

in  the  creation  of  law  itself.     Undoubtedly  the  legislative  power  has  much  to 

do  in  the  matter  of  offices  and  of  the  executive  department.     It  is  a  part  of  the 

legislative  function  to  create  these  offices,  to  abolish  them,  to  define  the  duties 

of  the  incumbents,  to  amend  them,  and  from  time  to  time  change  them,  and  to  fix 

the  salaries  of  the  officers — all  these  are  properly  legislative  functions  having 

regard  to  executive  offices.     But  a  law  which  establishes  the  office  and  defines 

its  duties  does  not  put  the  officer  in  place,  or  the  law  in  process  of  execution. 

All  th&t  belongs  to  the  executive  department. 

Look  now  at  the  character  of  the  executive  department.    The  Constitution  of 
the    United  States  vests  all  executive  authority  in  the  President.     Wherever 
you  find  executive  power  to  be  exercised,  he  is  the  source  and  fountain  from 
which  it  must  proceed.     This  would  be  enough  of  itself,  but,  in  addition  to  this, 
he  alone,  and  not  Congress,  is  required  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, and  he  alone  is  required  to  take  an  o^th  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.     But  how  is  he  to  execute  the  laws ? 
Certainly  not  by  his  own  hands.     He  cannot  act  as  marshal  or  district  attorney, 
or  as   a  head  of  department.     He  must  see  that  the  laws  are  executed  by  the 
proper  agents,  and  he  must  see  to  it  that  they  are  faUhfvlly  executed.     It  is 
not  a  barren,  abstract  duty  imposed  upon  him,  but  a  living  obligation,  with  the 
sanction  of  an  oath,  not  to  be  omitted  under  any  circumstances.     Wherever 
there  is  an  unfaithful  or  improper  officer,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
not  only  4he  power  but  it  is  his  duty  to  remove  him.     The  truth  is,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  on  this  government  under  any  other  idea  than  that. 

This  idea  of  a  participation  of  the  Senate  in  all  the  constantly  recurring 
questions  of  removal,  requiring  instant  action  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  would 
involve  administration  in  inextricable  confusion  and  difficulty.  It  would  turn 
the  Senate  into  the  most  corrupt  of  political  bodies.  It  would  fill  this  Senate 
chamber  with  cliques  and  favoritism.  It  would  lead  to  constant  cabals.  One 
thousandth  part  of  the  cases  requiring  actual  investigation  could  never  be  reached, 
and  those  that  could  be  reached  would  consume  the  entire  time  of  the  Senate  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  public  business.  And,  again,  it  would  give  time  to 
unfaithful  officers  to  defy  the  Executive,  and  looking  to  the  Senate,  grow  bolder 
and  bolder  in  their  peculations. 

The  more  we  study  our  excellent  Constitution  the  clearer  it  becomes  that  the 
wise  .men  who  framed  it  endeavored  in  all  possible  ways,  by  checks  and  balan- 
ces, to  keep  the  three  great  departments  co-ordinate  and  separate,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  independent  of  each  other.  The  judiciary  department  is  made  inca- 
pable of  exercising  any  other  than  a  judicial  function ;  and,  in  general,  such  is 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  other  two  departments. 

Bat  there  are  cases  plainly  expressed  where,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
executive  and  legislative  departments  combine  for  certain  purposes.  A  striking 
instance  is  in  the  matter  of  legislation,  where,  upon  the  final  passage  of  a  bill 
the  Executive  is  given  a  qualified  legislative  power.  So,  too,  in  the  formation 
of  a  treaty,  which  is  strictly  an  executive  duty,  one  branch  of  the  legislature 
is  allowed  a  participation.    And  lastly,  in  the  executive  business  of  appoint- 
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mentfi  to  office  one  branch  of  tbe  legislature,  that  is  to  say,  the  Senate,  is  al?: 
allowed  to  participate.  But,  beyond  these  definite  fixed  points,  there  is  bv 
authority  anywhere  in  the  Constitution  for  the  legislative  department  to  exereisi 
an  executive  power,  or  for  the  executive  department  to  exercise  a  legialatire 
power.  The  i&oment,  therefore,  the  legislature  assumes  a  right  to  participasc  \ 
in  the  executive  power  of  removal,  it  claims  a  right  to  exercise  an  execotift' 
power  in  a  matter  for  which  it  finds  no  grant  or  authority  in  the  Canstitadon^    1 

I  stand,  then,  senators,  on  the  constitutional  power  of  the  President  to  remove 
Mr.  Stanton  from  office.  If  he  did  in  fact  possess  that  power  what  becomes  oi 
the  tenure-of-office  act,  or  anything  else  in  the  way  of  legislation?  If  it  is  a 
constitutional  power  which  he  possesses,  how  can  it  be  taken  away  by  aoj 
mode  short  of  a  constitutional  amendment  ?  Then,  too,  if  he  deems  it  bi£  coc- 
stitutional  power,  how  can  you  punish  him  for  following  in  good  faith  that  o^iL 
which  he  has  been  compelled  to  take,  that  he  "  will  preserve,  protect,  and  defe&d 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States]" 

Look,  senators,  at  what  has  happened  since  the  beginning  of  this  trial.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  case,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1868,  a  question  arose,  in 
which  the  Senate,  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  were  equally  divided.  Tbere- 
upon  the  Chief  Justice  decided  the  question  in  the  affirmative  by  his  casting 
vote.  I  make  now  the  following  extract  from  the  minutdlB  of  Uie  next  day, 
April  1 : 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  Chair  an  order  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  cdi' 
rection  of  the  joarDaL 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows:  It  appearing  from  the  reading  of  the  jonmal  of  yesterdaj 
that  on  a  question  where  the  Senate  were  equally  divided,  the  Chief  Justice,  presiding  v 3 
the  trial  of  the  President,  gave  a  casting  vote,  it  is  hereby  declared  that,  in  the  judement «: 
the  Senate,  such  vote  was  without  authority  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sumner.  On  that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  21,  nays  27. 

So  the  proposed  order  was  rejected. 

How  near,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  did  you  come  to  the  comroiasion  of  an  impeach- 
able offence,  according  to  this  modem  doctrine  announced  here  hy  the  managers ! 

But  it  is  said  on  behalf  of  the  managers  that  although  each  department  of  tbr 
government  may  have  the  right  to  construe  the  Constitution  for  it^^lf  in  the 
matter  of  its  own  action — that  being  so,  the  legislative  department  may  carry 
out  its  own  opinions  of  the  Constitution  to  all  their  final  results,  even  if  thereby 
they  totally  absorb  every  power  of  the  executive  department.  They  are  the 
sole  judges  of  their  own  powers  when  called  upon  to  act,  and  must  decide  for 
themselves.  But  if  they  have  this  ultimate  power  of  decision,  so  also  has  the 
Executive ;  and  if  they  have  a  right  to  enforce  their  construction  against  the 
Executive,  so  also  has  the  Executive  a  right  to  enforce  its  construction  against 
theirs.  It  was  to  meet  that  very  contingency,  it  was  to  save  us  from  auch  fatal 
consequences,  that  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  introduced  the  judiciary  depart- 
ment as  tlie  final  arbiter  of  all  such  questions.  That  failing,  there  is  but  one 
alternative — an  actual  collision  or  a  resort  to  the  people  themselves.  TLis  last 
is  the  great  conservative  element  in  our  government.  When  this  fails  us  all  is 
gone.  When  the  voice  of  the  people  ceases  to  be  appealed  to,  or,  being  appealed 
to,  ceases  to  be  listened  to,  then  faction  and  party  will  have  accomplished  their 
perfect  work,  and  this  frame  of  government  will,  like  a  worthless  thing,  be  cast 
away. 

Nothing  is  plainer  than  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  resist  encroachments  of 
the  legislative  department.  If  he  submits  tamely  to  one  usurpation  of  his 
rightful  powers  he  may  lose  all.  What  is  there  to  prevent  the  Congrees  of  the 
United  States  from  passing  a  law  to  take  away  from  the  President  his  veto  power, 
and  to  make  its  exercise  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor;  punishable  by  long 
imprisonment  and  made  impeachable  ?  What  is  there  to  prevent  them,  if  left 
to.the  unrestrained  exercise  of  their  own  power,  from  transferring  the  commaL<} 
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>f  tbe  army  and  navy  from  the  President  to  one  of  his  subordinate  officers,  and 
□aaking  the  attempt  on  his  part  to  exercise  his  constitutional  function  a  high 
crime,  and  subjecting  him  to  imprisonment  ?  The  doctrine  asserted  by  the 
mauagcrs  saps  the  very  foundation  of  our  system,  and  turns  our  written  Gonsti- 
tation  into  a  mere  mockery.  Wherever  a  President  is  deliberately  of  opinion 
that  an  act  of  Congress  calls  upon  him  to  exercise  a  power  not  given  to  him  by 
the  Constitution,  he  violates  that  Oonstitution  if  he  follows  it.  Again,  wherever 
be  is  called  upon  to  execute  a  law  which  deprives  him  of  a  constitutional  power, 
be  violates  the  Constitution  as  well  by  executing  it.  A  great  trust  is  committed 
to  his  hands,  sanctioned  by  a  solemn  oath,  and  he  cannot  surrender  the  one  or 
violate  the  other. 

And  now,  senators,  I  ask  your  close  attention  to  what  seems  to  me  a  most 
singular  characteristic  of  this  case.     How  does  it  happen  that  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  our  country  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  been  sud- 
denly subjected  to  such  punitive  legislation  as  that  which  was  passed  on  the  2d 
of  March.  1867  ?     Laws  were  passed  on  that  day  purporting  to  change  the 
order  of  executive  action.     Such  laws  have  not  been  uncommon  either  in  our 
national  or  State  legislatures.     It  has  often  happened  that  the  legislative  depart- 
ment has  made  changes  in  the  manner  of   administration  of  the  executive 
department— -oftentimes  imposing  duties  never  imposed  before ;  oftentimes  pre- 
scribing action  in  the  most  direct  and  explicit  terms.     But  where  before  has 
legislation  of  this  sort  been  found  attended  with  such  pains  and  penalties  as  we 
find  here  ? 

Now,  observe,  senators,  that  neither  in  the  punitive  clauses  of  the  second 
section  of  that  military  appropriation  act,  nor  in  the  sixth  section  of  that  tenure- 
of-ofiice  act,  is  the  President  of  the  United  States  so  much  as  mentioned.  Who- 
ever drew  these  acts  shrunk  from  referring  to  the  office  by  name.  It  is  under 
the  general  description  of  "  person"  or  "  civil  officer"  that  he  is  made  liable  to 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  failing  to  carry  out  the  new  provisions  of  law.  But 
there  is  no  question  that  it  is  the  President,  and  the  President  alone,  that  is 
meant.  The  law  was  made  for  him ;  the  punishment  was  made  for  him.  He  is 
left  no  choice,  no  chance  of  appeal  to  the  courts,  no  mode  of  testing  the  validity 
of  the  new  law.  The  rule  is  laid  down  for  him,  and  the  consequences  of  diso- 
bedience. The  language  in  effect  is,  this  or  the  penitentiary.  Do  our  bidding 
or  take  the  consequences  of  impeachment,  I  undertake  to  say  that,  in  the  his- 
tory of  legislation,  nothing  like  this  is  anywhere  to  be  found. 

And  now,  senators,  how  do  all  these  high-sounding  phrases,  importing  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  found  in  these  two  acts  of  (Congress,  compare  with 
the  actual  character  of  those  acts  called  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  the 
text  of  the  Constitution  ?    I  do  not  intend  to  argue  this  question  upon  precedent. 
That  work  has  been  effectually  done  by  the  learned  manager,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
he  has  set  at  rest  forever  the  pretence  that  there  is  any  precedent  that  makes 
anything  an  impeachable  offence  but  those  crimes  and  misdemeanors  punishable 
by  indictment.     But  precedents  here  are  out  of  place.     The  language  of  the 
Constitution  is  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.    The  President  is  to  be  impeached 
only  *<  on  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 
In  these  pregnant  words  the  whole  matter  is  settled.     There  is,  first  of  all,  an 
enumeration  of  what  crimes  are  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Constitution,  trea- 
son and  bribery ;  and  they  are  the  highest  of  official  crimes  that  can  be  committed. 
If  the  Constitution  had  stopped  there  no  doubt  could  exist.     Would  anything 
short  of  treason  have  sufficed  for  an  article  of  impeachment — anything  even 
amounting  to  misprision  of  treason,  or  even  that  modern  crime  in  English  law, 
treason-felony  ?     Could  any  case  have  been  made  against  the  President  under 
an  article  alleging  treason  short  of  actual  levying  of  war  or  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  1     Then,  as  to  bribery,  would  anything 
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short  of  actual  bribery  bave  sufficed  ?  Would  an  attempt  to  bribe — an  si 
almost  equal  to  bribery,  yet  juet  short  of  it  ?     Certainly  not. 

Besidcd  these  two  enumerated  crimes  follows  that  other  phrase,  "  other  hi 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.''  What  sort  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors !  Wit 
such  as  are  assimilated  to  those  that  are  enumerated ;  not  all  crimes  and  ms§h 
meanors,  but  such  as  are  of  a  similar  character  with  those  enumerated,  ax 
which  are  raised  by  express  classification  to  high  grades  known,  recognized,  ii>i 
established.  They  are  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  says  Mr.  Burke,  not  of  (cm. 
but  of  essence.  You  cannot  call  that  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  whiefa  ii 
the  nature  of  things  is  not.  There  is  no  room  for  cunning  manuiactnre  le^. 
If  a  legislative  act  should  undertake  to  declare  that  the  commonest  assault  sd 
battery  should  be  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  under  the  GoDStitution,  tk 
would  not  change  its  essence  or  make  it  the  high  offence  which  the  Constitmic: 
requires. 

1  hope  it  may  not  be  found  out  of  place  nor  unworthy  of  the  occasion  to  esC 
the  attention  of  the  court  to  a  case  parallel,  in  my  judgment,  to  this  : 

First  Watch.  This  roan  said,  sir,  that  Don  John,  the  princess  brother,  was  a  yiflsfn. 

Dogberry,  Write  down — ^Prince  John,  a  yillain ; — why,  this  is  flat  perjury,  to  c^  i 
prince's  brother — yillain. 

Sexton.  What  heard  yon  him  say  else? 

Second  Watch.  Marry,  that  he  had  received  a  thousand  ducats  of  Don  John  for  aeca«'c* 
the  lady  Hero  wrongfully. 

Dogberry,  Flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed. 

Verges,  Yea,  by  the  mass,  that  it  is. 

Look  through  all  the  correlative  provisions  of  the  Constitution  on  the  sobjert, 
as  to  trial,  conviction,  judgment,  and  punishment,  as  to  pardons,  and,  last  of  ^l 
to  that  provision  that  *'  the  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachmen* 
shall  be  by  jury,"  and  that  other  provision",  that  after  conviction  on  impeadi- 
ment  "  the  party  convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject  to  indict* 
ment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law."  If  you  are  not  yet  sat- 
isfied examine  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  that  framed  this  article,  and^ 
how  studiously  they  rejected  all  impeachment  for  misbehavior  in  office,  and  ho? 
steadily  they  adhered  to  the  requisition  that  nothing  but  a  high  crime  and  ni^ 
demeanor  should  suffice. 

The  honorable  managers  have  put  the  case  of  insanity.  Bat  will  yon  add  to 
that  awful  visitation  of  Providence  the  impious  judgment  of  man,  that  the  Bof- 
ferer  is  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  ?  As  to  the  President,  bo^- 
ever,  the  case  of  insanity  is  provided  for,  not  by  removal,  not  by  impeachment, 
but  by  the  temporary  devolution  of  the  office  upon  the  Vice-President 

Senators,  was  there  ever  a  more  abortive  attempt  to  make  a  case  fcwr  impeacli- 
ment  of  the  President  under  the  Constitution  ?  This  bantling  of  impeachmeiii 
from  the  first  showed  few  signs  of  vitality.  There  was  never  any  real  life  « 
it.  It  has  been  nursed  by  the  managers  with  the  greatest  care,  especially  by 
that  honorable  manager  whose  business  it  was  first  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  ot 
the  Senate.  He  dandled  the  bantling  in  his  arms  with  consummate  skill.  He 
pinched  its  poor  wan  cheeks  for  some  show  of  life,  but  even  then  it  was  too 
evident  that  it  was  in  articu!o  mortis.  The  nurse  was  skilful,  but  the  sobjeff- 
with  all  its  care,  was  beyond  his  art.  Long  since  this  show  of  vitality  vaniabe^' 
and  now  it  lies,  bereft  of  life,  a  shapeless  mass  which  gives  no  sign,  scarcelj* 
grim  contortion,  the  counterfeit  resemblance  of  life  under  the  galvanic  toach  oi 
high  party  excitement. 

There  is  one  other  point,  senators,  to  which  it  is  perhaps  proper  I  ehonld  c«i 
attention.  I  understand  it  to  be  argued  by  the  managers  that  the  ai  t*'^^ 
authority  given  to  General  Thomas  was  in  violation  of  law,  and  that,  aside  iw^ 
any  question  growing  out  of  the  tenure-of  office  act,  there  was  no  lav  <* 
authority  to  justify  that  appointment.  But  is  it  possible,  even  if  such  an  eiw^ 
as  that  had  been  committed  by  the  President,  it  would  make  him  liable  ^ 
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Impeacliment  ?  In  the  conrse  of  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  govern- 
rrient  in  the  great  departments  many  things  are  done  almost  every  day  for 
'wrhich  it  is  impovsible  to  find  warrant  of  law.  They  are  done,  however,  in  good 
faith,  done  sometimes  under  a  great  necessity,  and  finally  grow  up  into  usages 
apparently  contrary  to  law,  yet  which  are  even  winked  at  by  courts  when 
l^rought  to  the  test  of  a  decision.  But  for  myself,  after  the  most  thorough 
investigation  of  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  ad  interim  appointments,  I  am  unable 
to  see  that  there  has  been  any  violation  of  law  in  this  ad  interim  appointment, 
or  rather  in  this  attempt  to  make  an  ad  interim  appointment. 

The  Constitution  contains  only  the  following  provision  as  to  vacancies  : 

The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  durin^f  the  recess 
of  the  Senate,  hy  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  an  ad  interim  appointment.  The  case 
contemplated  by  the  Constitution  is  in  no  sense  an  acting  or  ad  interim  authority. 
The  appointment  and  commission  there  required  fill  the  vacancy  with  a  regular 
officer.  Bat  immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  emergencies  at  once  arose  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment requiring  instant  action.  Suddenly  an  unexpected  vacancy  in  an  office 
required  at  once  a  locum  tenens  to  carry  on  the  business,  before  there  was  time 
to  select  a  new  officer,  to  know  of  his  acceptance,  or  to  induct  him  into  office. 
So,  too,  there  being  no  vacancy,  a  temporary  disability  might  occur  from  sick- 
ness or  necessary  absence,  which  also  required  some  one  to  act  during  the  interim. 
It  V7as  to  meet  these  unforeseen  contingencies,  which  were  nowhere  provided 
for  in  the  Constitution,  that  acts  of  Congress  were  passed  in  the  years  1792, 
1795,  and  1863. 

It  is  in  the  review  of  these  various  acts  of  Congress  that  it  is  claimed  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  that  there  is  no  authority  of  law  for  making  a  temporary 
appointment  in  case  of  an  office  made  vacant  by  removal,  which  was  claimed  by 
the  President  to  be  the  case  as  to  Mr.  Stanton.  They  maintain  that  if  the  order 
of  the  President  did  remove  Mr.  Stanton,  if  by  its  own  constitutional  power  it 
had  that  effect,  if  it  was  a  lawful  order,  yet  the  President  committed  a  violation 
of  law  in  attempting  to  put  an  ad  interim  appointee  there,  just  because  it  was  a 
vacancy  caused  by  removal.  They  claim  that  the  act  of  1863  regulates  the 
whole  matter,  and  inasmuch  as  that  gives  no  authority  for  an  ad  interim  appoint- 
ment to  a  vacancy  caused  by  removal,  no  such  authority  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  other  statutes. 

A  mere  reference  to  the  prior  legislation  will  show  the  fallacy  of  this  argu- 
ment. The  act  of  1792  provided  for  Md  interim  appointments  in  these  cases 
alone :  vacancy  occasioned  by  death  ci'i^^  disability  from  absence  or  sickness. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  act  made  jjS^provision  for  an  ad  interim  appoint- 
ment in  case  of  a  vacancy  by resignationi  by  expiration  of  term,  or  by  removal. 
Next  came  the  act  of  1795,  and  this  provides  for  an  tid  interim  appointment  in  case 
^  of  any  vacancy  whatsoever.  It  extends,  therefore,  to  all  forms  of  vacancy,  whether 
by  death,  resignation,  removal,  or  expiration  of  term  of  office ;  and  wherever 
such  vacj^ncy  exists  power  is  given  to  the  President  to  authorize  any  person  to 
perform  the  official  duties  until  the  vacancy  is  filled,  but  limits  the  time  for  such 
temporary  authority  to  the  period  of  six  months.  Next  comes  the  act  of  1863, 
and  this  applies  to  temporary  appointments  in  only  two  cases  of  vacancy — those 
caused  by  death  and  by  resignation,  omitting  any  provision  as  to  vacancies 
caused  by  expiration  of  term  or  by  removal.  Like  the  act  of  1795,  it  limits  the 
time  of  the  temporary  authority  to  six  months. 

There  is  no  express  repeal  in  the  act  qf  1863  of  any  former  act.  It  only 
pnrports  to  repeal  such  acts  and  parts  of  acts  as  are  inconsistent  with  it.  Now, 
comparing  the  act  of  1795  with  the  act  of  1863,  I  am  unable  to  see  any  incon- 
sistency between  the  two  acts.  It  is  true  that,  as  to  vacancies  occasioned  by 
death  or  resignation,  both  acts  equally  apply ;  and  the  most  that  can  be  said  of 
25  I  p— Vol.  ii 
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the  last  is  tbat  it  is  cumulative.  But  as  .to  vacancies  occasioned  by  expinrl ' 
of  term  and  by  removal  from  office,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  provision  whateTr 
in  the  act  of  1863  as  to  those  vacancies,  they  remain  as  fixed  by  the  act.' 
1795.  For  certainly,  as  to  those  vacancies  so  provided  for  by  the  act  of  17« 
there  is  no  inconsistency  between  that  and  the  act  of  1863,  which  is  witb<" 
any  provision  whatever  on  those  subjects-matter.  There  is,  therefore,  not  er-: 
a  pretense  here  of  repeal  by  implication. 

Very  much,  however,  is  said  as  to  those  ad  interim  appointments  made  dum; 
the  session  of  the  Senate,  as  if  that  were  a  circumstance  of  any  weight  or  e</s- 
sequence  whatever  with  regard  to  an  ad  interim  appointment.  It  will  be  setc: 
that  not  one  of  these  laws  distinguishes  as  to  time  of  recess  or  time  of  B^r^. 
in  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  President  to  make  these  ad  interim  appoiD!- 
ments.  The  question  is,  when  does  the  necessity  arise,  not  whether  it  is  duik? 
the  recess  or  session  of  the  Senate.  And  such  has  been  the  uniforai  con^cra- 
tion  given  to  these  acts  from  the  beginning  of  the  government  to  this  day.  Tbe^ 
ad  interim  appointments  are  made  indififerently,  whether  the  Senate  is  in  eee^i 
or  in  recess. 

Hitherto,  senators,  I  have  considered  this  case  in  its  legal  aspects,  and  it  senL.* 
to  me  that  the  argument  may  very  well  stop  here.  Whatever  there  ia  of  maita 
of  fact  in  the  case  adds  greatly  to  the  President's  defence.  Look  throngh  tlr 
proof  adduced  by  the  managers  outside  of  the  mere  formal  docnroenUrr 
exhibits.  What  is  there  left  but  the  testimony  as  to  the  speeches  1  What  ^ 
there  that  has  the  slightest  bearing  upon  the  case  of  the  President  except  wbt: 
they  have  attempted  to  force  into  the  case  by  the  declarations  of  Genenl 
Thomas  ? 

We  have  heard  from  the  managers,  espiecially  from  that  manager  'who  opeoed 
the  case  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  many  high-sounding  declaratioD^  -m 
what  they  expected  to  prove.  But  what  a  total  failure  we  have  seen  in  the  vaj 
of  performances  !  Look,  now,  with  what  a  flourish  of  trumpets  the  declaratio!^ 
of  General  Thomas  as  to  his  purposes  and  intents  were  heralded  before  tls 
court.     On  page  180  of  the  printed  record  we  find  the  following : 

Mr.  Manager  BuTLGR  presented  the  question  in  writincr  at  the  Secretaiy*s  desk. 

The  Chief  Jostice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  question  proposed  to  be  put  to  the  witness,  Walter  i 
Burleigh : 

'*  You  said  yesterday,  in  answer  to  my  question,  that  you  had  a  conversation  ^th  Genrri 
Lorenzo  Thomas  on  the  evening  of  the  2l8t  of  Febraary  last.  State  if  he  said  auvthin^^ 
to  the  means  by  which  he  intended  to  obtain,  or  was  directed  by  the  President  to  obui 
possession  of  the  War  Department.     If  so,  state  all  he  said  as  nearly  as  you  can.'* 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We  object,  Mr.  Chief  Justice. 

The  CuTEF  Justice.  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  observations  to  the  court  ? 

Mr.  Stanbery.    We  do,  sir. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysbn.     Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  submit  a  question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  submitted  by  the  senits 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen]  to  the  managers. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

**Do  the  managers  intend  to  connect  the  conversation  between  the  witneeses  ^d  G&teni 
Thomas  with  the  respondent  7" 

The  Chief  Justice.  Are  the  managers  prepared  to  reply  to  the  question? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  if  the  point  is  to  be  argued,  with  the  leave  of  tbt 
Senate,  we  will  endeavor  to  answer  that  qiicstion  in  the  argument. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  to  bo  argued.    The  manager  will  proceed,  if  he  desuve. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We  do  not  hear  the  answer. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  answer  is,  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  rep«»ai  ;- 
that,  as  I  understand  the  point  raised  is  to  be  argued  on  the  one  side  and  the  othor,  we  trll 
endeavor  to  answer  the  question  submitted  by  the  senator  from  New  Jersey  in  the  counc  c 
our  argument. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  hear  the  question  read  again,  as  I  thbi^ 
the  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  senator  from  New  Jersey  is  in  the  question  propounJcC  by 
the  managers,  as  I  heard  it. 
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The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  ^grillread  the  question  again.  Senators  will  please 
^ive  their  attention. 

The  Secretary  again  read  the  question  of  Mr.  Manager  Butler. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  managers  propose  to  answer  the  question  of  the  senator 
firom  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  If  there  is  to  he  no  argument,  Mr.  President,  I  will  answer  the 
<Iuestion  proposed.  If  there  is  to  he  an  argument  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the  President, 
\vti  propose,  as  a  more  convenient  method,  to  answer  the  question  in  the  course  of  our  argu- 
ment, oecause  otherwise  we  might  have  to  make  an  argument  now.  I  can  say  that  we  do 
propose  to  connect  the  respondent  with  this  testimony. 

Now,  senators,  I  ask  you  whether  that  pledge  under  which  that  testimony 
was  admitted  has  been  redeemed  ? 

I  will  make  one  more  reference  to  the  proof.  It  is  upon  the  question  as  to 
the  intention  of  the  President  to  bring  the  constitutionality  of  the  tenure-of- 
office  act  to  the  final  arbitrament  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  sets  that  defence 
up  in  his  answer.  He  alleges  that  that  intention  has  accompanied  every  act 
touching  the  suspension  and  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  that  he  has  never  lost 
sight  of  it.  If  everything  else  were  ruled  against  the  President  this  great 
exculpatory  fact  must  shield  him. 

Now  listen  to  Mr.  Manager  Butler  upon  this  question.  On  page  96  of  the 
record  he  says: 

Indeed,  will  you  hear  an  argument  as  a  Senate  of  the  United  States,  a  majority  of  whom 
voted  for  that  very  hill,  upon  its  eonstitntionality,  in  the  trial  of  an  executive  officer  for  will- 
fully violating  it  before  it  had  been  doubted  by  any  court? 

Bearing  upon  this  question,  however,  it  maybe  said  that  the  President  removed  Mr. 
Stanton  for  the  very  purpose  of  testing  the  constitutionality  of  this  law  before  the  courts, 
and  the  question  is  ashed.  Will  you  condemn  him  as  for  a  crime  for  so  doing  T  If  this  plea 
were  a  true  one  it  ought  not  to  avail,  but  it  is  a  gublerfu^e.  We  shall  show  you  that  he  has 
taken  no  step  to  submit  the  question  to  any  court,  although  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed 
since  the  pajssage  of  the  act. 

Senators,  where  has  this,  been  s^own  on  the  part  of  the  managers  ?  Where 
id  there  even  a  feeble  attempt  to  show  it  ?  But  look  now  to  the  proof  on  the 
part  of  the  President.  Cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined  as  we  have  been  by  the 
rulings  of  the  Senate  upon  this  question,  yet  what  appears  ?  From  first  to  last, 
the  great  fact  forces  itself  upon  our  attention  that  this  was  no  subterfuge  of  the 
President,  no  after-thought  to  escape  the  consequences  of  an  act,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  this  wholesome  and  lawful  purpose  of  a  resort  to  the  proper  tri- 
bunal to  settle  the  difficulty  between  Congress  and  himself  was  in  the  mind  of 
the  President  from  the  very  beginning.  They  proved  it  by  his  own  declarations 
introduced  by  themselves  in  his  letter  to  General  Grant,  dated  February  10, 
1S6S,  which  may  be  found  on  page  234  of  the  printed  record.  One  extract 
from  that  letter  will  suffice.     The  President  says : 

You  knew  the  President  was  unwilling  to  trust  the  office  with  any  one  who  would  not, 
by  holding  it,  compel  Mr.  Stanton  te  resort  to  the  courts.  You  perfectly  understood  that  in 
this  interview,  **some  time^'  after  you  accepted  the  office,  the  President,  not  content  with 
your  silence,  desired  an  expression  of  your  views,  and  you  answered  him  that  Mr.  Stanton 
*'  would  have  to  appeal  to  the  courts." 

If  this  is  hot  enough,  senators,  remember  the  testimony  of  General  Thomas, 
of  Genecal  Sherman,  of  Mr.  Cox,  of  Mr.  Merrick,  and  see  throughout  the  pur- 
pose of  the  President,  declared  at  all  times,  from  first  to  last,  to  bring  this 
question  to  judicial  arbitrament.  After  all  this,  what  a  shocking  perversion  of 
testimony  it  is  to  pronounce  it  an  after-thought  or  a  subterfuge !  And  after  the 
proof  of  what  took  place  on  that  trial  of  Thomas,  how  can  the  managers  be 
bold  enough  to  say  that  they  will  **  show  you  that  he  has  taken  no  step  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  any  court,  although  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the 
passage  of  the  act  V 

Senators,  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  President  that,  in 
the  exercise  of  that  discretion  which  the  law  allows  to  him,  he  should  be  put  to 
prove  that  his  intentions  were  all  right.  He  has  gone  far  beyond  the  necessi"- 
ties  of  his  case.    Never  were  good  intentions  and  honest  motives  more  thor- 
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ougLly  proved  than  they  have  been  proved  in  this  case.  I  repeat  it,  that,  -' 
everything  else  were  made  out  against  him,  this  great  exculpatory  fact  mns 
absolve  him  from  all  criminal  liability. 

And  now,  senators,  I  have  done  with  the  law  and  the  facts  of  the  caef 
There  remains  for  me,  however,  a  duty  yet  to  be  performed — one  of  Bolen^ 
import  and  obligation — a  duty  to  my  client,  to  my  former  chief,  to  mj  friend 
There  may  be  those  among  you,  senators,  who  cannot  find  a  case  of  gvk 
against  the  President.  There  may  be  those  among  you  who,  not  satiafied  thu 
a  case  for  impeachment  has  yet  arisen,  are  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  an 
acquittal.  You  may  entertain  vague  apprehensions  that,  flushed  with  the  sac- 
cess  of  an  acquittal,  the  President  will  proceed  to  acts  of  violence  and  reT<^5- 
tion.  Senators,  you  do  not  know  or  understand  the  man.  I  cannot  say  tha: 
yon  wilfully  misunderstand  him;  for  I,  too,  though  never  an  extx«me  paitf 
man,  have  felt  more  than  once,  in  the  heat  of  party  conflicts,  the  same  bixter 
and  uncompromising  spirit  that  may  now  animate  you.  The  time  has  beea 
when  I  looked  upon  General  Jackson  as  the  most  dangerous  of  tyrants.  Tinn 
has  been  when,  day  after  day,  I  expected  to  see  him  inaugurate  a  Tevolati<m: 
and  yet,  after  his  administration  was  crowned  with  success  and  sustained  by  tbs 
people,  I  lived  to  see  him  gracefully  surrender  his  great  powers  to  the  hand.'* 
that  conferred  them,  and,  under  the  softening  influences  of  time,  I  came  y 
regard  him,  not  as  a  tyrant,  but  as  one  of  the  most  honest  and  patriotic  of  mer. 

Now,  listen  for  a  moment  to  one  who,  perhaps,  understands  Andrew  Johnsoj 
better  than  most  of  you ;  for  his  opportunities  have  been  greater.  When,  nearh 
two  years  ago,  he  called  me  from  the  pursuits  of  professional  life  to  take  a  s(^ 
in  his  cabinet,  I  answered  the  call  under  a  sense  of  public  duty.  I  came  heit- 
almost  a  stranger  to  him  and  to  every  member  of  his  cabinet  except  Mr  Stantoj. 
We  had  been  friends  for  many  years.  Senators,  need  I  tell  you  that  all  mj 
tendencies  are  conservative  ?  You,  3Ir.  Chief  Justice,  who  have  known  me  t'>r 
the  third  of  a  century,  can  bear  me  witness.  Law,  not  arms,  is  my  professitc 
From  the  moment  that  I  was  honored  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Johu?':«i 
not  a  step  was  taken  that  did  not  come  under  my  observation,  not  a  word  vs.^ 
said  that  escaped  my  attention.  I  regarded  him  closely  in  cabinet,  and  in  stOi 
more  private  and  confidential  conversation.  I  saw  him  often  tempted  with  bti: 
advice.  I  knew  that  evil  counsellors  were  more  than  once  around  him.  I 
observed  him  with  the  most  intense  anxiety.  But  never,  in  word,  in  deed,  in 
thought,  in  action,  did  I  discover  in  that  man  anything  but  loyalty  to  the  Coii' 
Ptitution  and  the  laws.  He  stood  firm  as  a  rock  against  all  temptation  to  abo?- 
his  own  powers  or  to  exercise  those  which  were  not  conferred  upon  him.  Stead- 
fast and  self-reliant  in  the  midst  of  all  difficulty,  when  dangers  threatened,  whru 
temptations  were  strong,  he  looked  only  to  the  Constitution  of  his  coaniry  bbc 
to  the  people. 

Yed,  senators,  I  have  seen  that  man  tried  as  few  have  been  tried.  I  h&vi 
seen  his  confidence  abused.  I  have  seen  him  endure,  day  after  day,  provoca- 
tions such  as  few  men  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  meet.  No  man  could  han: 
met  them  with  more  sublime  patience.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  I  knew  thr 
explosion  must  come.  And  when  it  did  come  my  only  wonder  was  that  it  had 
been  so  long  delayed.  Yes,  senators,  with  all  his  faults,  the  President  has  beeiL 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  Fear  not,  then,  to  acquit  him.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  country  is  as  safe  in  his  hands  from  violence  as  it  was  in  the  hanJ^ 
of  Washington.  But  if,  senators,  you  condemn  him,  if  you  strip  him  of  the  robes 
of  his  office,  if  you  degrade  him  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  your  power,  mark  ib«^ 
prophecy :  The  strong  arms  of  the  people  will  be  about  him.  They  will  fiod 
a  way  to  raise  him  from  any  depths  to  which  you  may  consign  him,  and  ^jn" 
shall  live  to  see  him  redeemed,  and  to  hear  the  majestic  voice  of  the  peop>, 
"  Well  done,  faithful  servant ;  you  shall  have  your  reward !" 

But  if,  senators,  as  I  cannot  believe,  but  as  has  been  boldly  said  with  almost 
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official  sanction,  your  votes  have  beeu  canvassed  and  the  doom  of  the  President  is 
sea^led,  then  let  that  judgment  not  be  pronounced  in  this  Senate  chamber ;  not 
liere,  where  our  Oamillus  in  the  hour  of  our  greatest  peril,  single-handed,  met 
and  baffled  the  enemies  of  the  republic;  not  here,  where  he  stood  faithful  amon^ 
the  faithless;  not  here,  where  he  fought  the  good  fight  for  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution ;  not  in  this  chamber,  whose  walls  echo  with  that  clarion  voice  that, 
in  the  days  of  our  greatest  danger,  carried  hope  and  comfort  to  many  a  de- 
sponding heart,  strong  as  an  army  with  banners.  No,  not  here.  Seek  out  rather 
the  darkest  and  gloomiest  chamber  in  the  subterranean  recesses  of  this  Capitol, 
where  the  cheerful  light  of  day  never  enters.  There  erect  the  altar  and  immo- 
late the  victim. 

Mr.  Stanbery,  after  proceeding  sometime,  said :  With  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  to  relieve  me  I  would  ask  permission  that  my  young 
friend  at  my  side  may  read  from  my  brief  a  few  pages,  while  I  gather  a  little 
strength  for  what  I  wish  to  say. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  counsel  is  evidently  laboring  very  painfully  in  his 
endeavor  to  address  the  Senate,  and  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court 
of  iDQpeachment,  adjourn  until  Monday  at  12  o'clock. 

Several  Senators.    Oh,  no ;  let  the  argument  be  read. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  I  do  not  ask  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  withdraw  the  motion  if  the  counsel  does  not  desire  it. 

Mr.  Washington  F.  Peddrick  thereupon  proceeded  to  read  the  argument,  and 
continued  the  reading  until  2  minutes  to  2  o'clock,  when 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  move  that  the  court  take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Chief 
Justice  resumed  the  chair  and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  Peddrick  continued  to  read  the  argument  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Stanbery  having  resumed  and  concluded  his  argument, 

Mr.  Howard.  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourn  until  Monday  at  12  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourned. 


Monday,  May  4, 1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Groesbeck,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent,  appeared 
and  took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  provided  for  them. 

The  journal  of  Saturday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
the  unpeachment,  was  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Manager  Bingham  will  proceed  with  the  argument 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Hon.  John  A.  Bingham,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  commenced  the  closing  argument,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  President  and  Senators  :  I  protest,  senators,  that  in  no  mere  par- 
tisan spirit,  in  no  spirit  of  resentment  or  prejudice  do  I  come  to  the  argument 
of  this  grave  issue.    A  representative  of  the  r^eople,  upon  the  responsibility 
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and  under  the  obligation  of  my  oath,  by  order  of  the  people's  repreaentativf^ 
in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  for  the  supremacy  of  their  Oonatitation  sr^ 
laws,  I  this  day  speak.  I  pray  you,  senators,  "  hear  me  for  my  cause."  Bs? 
yesterday  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  was  challenged  hj 
armed  rebellion ;  to-day  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  is  chal- 
lenged by  executive  usurpation,  and  is  attempted  to  be  defended  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

For  four  years  millions  of  men  disputed  by  bxtob  the  supremacy  of  AmericiB 
law  on  American  soil.  Happily  for  our  common  country,  happily  for  our  coq- 
mon  humanity,  on  the  9th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  lS6o,  ib^ 
broken  battalions  of  treason  and  armed  resistance  to  law  surrendered  to  the 
victorious  legions  of  the  republic.  On  that  day,  not  without  sacrifice,  not  with- 
out suffering,  not  without  martyrdom,  the  laws  were  vindicated.  On  that  dav 
the  word  went  out  all  over  our  own  sorrow-stricken  land  and  to  every  natioB- 
ality  that  the  republic,  the  last  refuge  of  constitutional  liberty,  the  last  sancti- 
ary  of  an  inviolable  justice,  was  saved  by  the  virtue  and  valor  of  its  children. 

On  the  14th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1865,  amid  the  joy  ara 
gladness  of  the  people  for  their  great  deliverance,  here  in  the  capital,  by  an 
assassin's  hand,  fell  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  slain  nc: 
for  his  crimes,  but  for  his  virtues,  and  especially  for  his  fidelity  to  duty — tbi; 
highest  word  revealed  by  God  to  man.       * 

Upon  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Andrew  Johnson,  then  Vice  PresideDt* 
by  force  of  the  Constitution  became  President  of  the  United  States,  upon  tak- 
ing the  prescribed  oath  that  he  would  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President, 
and  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Tt* 
people,  bowiu*^  with  uncovered  head  in  the  presence  of  the  strange,  great  sci- 
row  which  had  come  upon  them,  forgot  for  the  moment  the  disgraceful  part 
which  Andrew  Johnson  had  played  here  upon  the  tribune  of  the  Senate  on  th- 
4th  day  of  March,  1865,  and  accepted  the  oath  thus  taken  by  him  a?  the  suc- 
cessor of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  confirmation  and  assurance  that  he  would  takr 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  It  is  with  the  people  an  intoitir- 
judgment,  the  highest  conviction  of  the  human  intellect,  that  the  oath  faithfully 
to  execute  the  office  of  President,  and  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  tlj: 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  means,  and  must  forever  mean — while  \h 
Constitution  remains  as  it  is — that  the  President  will  himself  obey,  and  compel 
others  to  obey,  the  laws  enacted  by  the  legislative  department  of  the  govcra- 
ment,  until  the  same  shall  have  been  repealed  or  reversed.  This,  we  may 
assume,  for  the  purpose  of  4h\6  argument,  to  be  the  general  judgment  of  ibt 
people  of  this  country.  Surely  it  is  the  pride  of  every  intelligent  American 
that  none  are  above  and  none  beneath  the  laws ;  that  the  President  is  as  moch 
the  subject  of  law  as  the  humblest  peasant  on  the  remotest  frontier  of  our  evtr 
advancing  civilization.  Law  is  the  only  sovereign,  save  God,  recognized  bj 
the  American  people ;  it  is  a  rule  of  civil  action  not  only  to  the  individa2d,  l>ui 
to  the  million ;  it  binds  alike  each  and  all,  the  official  and  the  unofficial,  tht 
citizen  and  the  great  people  themselves. 

This,  senators — pardon  me  for  saying  it — is  of  the  traditions  of  the  repubtV. 
and  is  understood  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shores  by  the  five  and  thiny 
millions  of  people  who  dwell  between  these  oceans  and  hold  in  their  hands  to- day 
the  greatest  trust  ever  committed  in  the  providence  of  God  to  a  political  society. 

I  feel  myself  justified,  entirely  justified,  in  saying  that  it  resta  not  simply 
upon  the  traditions  of  the  people,  but  is  embodied  in  their  written  record  frou 
the  day  when  they  fired  the  first  gun  on  the  field  of  Lexington  to  this  hour.  I* 
it  not  declared  in  that  immortal  declaration  which  will  live  as  long  as  our  lan- 
guage lives,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  revolt  against  the  king  of  Great  Brita:r.. 
whose  character  was  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  that  li- 
had  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws,  unless  suspended  in  their  operatioD 
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until  they  should  have  received  his  assent — I  use  the  words  of  the  declaration, 
which,  like  the  words  of  Luther,  were  half  battles — the  law  should  be  suspended 
until  his  assent  should  be  obtained.  That  was  the  first  utterance  against  the 
claim  of  executive  power  to  suspend  the  laws  by  those  immortal  men  with  whom 
God  walked  through  the  night  and  storm  and  darkness  of  the  Revolution,  and 
whom  he  taught  to  lay  here  at  the  going  down  of  the  sufi  the  foundations  of 
those  institutions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  have  since  become  the  hope 
of  the  world. 

I  follow  the  written  record  farther,  still  asking  parddn  of  the  Senate,  praying 
them  to  remember  that  I  speak  this  day  not  simply  in  the  presence  of  senators, 
hut  in  the  presence  of  an  expecting  and  waiting  people,  who  have  commissioned 
you  to  discharge  this  high  trust,  and  have  committed  to  your  hands,  senators, 
the  issues  of  life  and  death  to  the  republic.  I  refer  next  to  the  words  of  Wash- 
ington, first  of  Americans  and  foremost  of  men,  who  declared  that  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  at  any.  time  exists  until  changed  by  the  act  of  the  whole  people,  is 
sacredly  obligatory  upon  all. 

I  refer  now  to  a  still  higher  authority,  which  is  the  expression  of  thd  col- 
lective power  and  will  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  in  which  it  is 
asserted  that — 

This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made  or  which 
shall  be  made  bj  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ; 
and  the  judges  in  eveiy  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

That  18  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  Constitution  itself;  and  pending  this 
trial,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  it  should  be  written  upon 
these  walls. 

How  are  these  propositions,  so  plain  and  simple  that  "  the  wayfaring  than 
could  not  err  therein,"  met  by  the  retained  counsel  who  appear  to  defend  this 
treason  of  the  President,  this  betrayal  of  the  great  trusts  of  the  people  ?  The 
proposition  is  met  by  stating  to  the  Senate,  with  an  audacity  that  has  scarcely 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  judicial  proceedings,  that  every  official  may  challenge 
at  pleasure  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  especially  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  charged  by  his  oath,  charged  by  the  express  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  that  ''he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  is 
nevertheless  invested  with  the  power  to  interpret  the  Constitution  for  himself, 
and  to  determine  judicially — senators,  I  use  the  word  used  by  the  learned  gen- 
tleman who  opened  the  case  for  the  accused — to  determine  judicially  whether 
the  laws  declared  by  the  Constitution  to  be  supreme  are  after  all  not  null  and 
void,  because  they  do  not  happen  to  accord  with  his  judgment. 

This  is  the  defence  which  is  presented  here  before  the  Senate  of  the  Uni  ted 
States,  and  upon  which  they  are  asked  to  deliberate,  that  the  Executive  is 
clothed  with  power  judicially — I  repeat  their  own  word,  and  I  desire  that  it 
may  be  burned  into  the  brain  of  senators  when  they  ccme  to  deliberate  upon 
this  question — that  the  President  may  judicially  construe  the  Constitution  for 
himself,  and  judicially  determine  finally  for  himself  whether  the  laws,  which  by 
your  Constitution  are  declared  to  be  supreme,  are  not,  after  all,  null  and  void 
and  of  no  effect,  and  not  to  be  executed,  because  it  suits  the  pleasure  of  his 
highness,  Andrew  Johnson,  first  king  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
imitation  of  George  III,  to  suspend  their  execution.  He  ought  to  remember, 
when  he  comes  with  such  a  defence  as  that  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  that  it  was  said  by  one  of  those  mighty  spirits  who  put  the  Revolution 
in  motion  and  who  contributed  to  the  organization  of  this  great  and  powerful 
people,  that  Caesar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  I  had  his  Cromwell,  and  George  III 
should  profit  by  their  example.  Nevertheless — and  this  is  the  central  point  of 
this  entire  discussion — the  position  is  assumed  here  in  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  presence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  presence  of 
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the  civilized  world,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  inrested  with  (m 
judicial  power  to  determine  the  force  and  effect  of  the  Constitatioii,  of  his  om 
obligations  under  it,  and  the  force  and  effect  of  every  law  passed  bj  the  Cos- 
gress  of  the  United  States.  It  must  be  conceded,  if  every  official  maj  chal- 
lenge the  laws  as  unconstitutional,  and  especially  if  the  President  may,  at  hk 
pleasure,  declare  any  act  of  Congress  unconstitutional,  reject,  disregard,  a» 
violate  its  provisions,  and  this,  too,  by  the  authority  of  the  Oonstitution,  tio: 
instrument  is  itself  a  Constitution  of  anarchy,  not  of  order,  a  GonBtitutioa 
authorizing  a  violation  of  law,  not  enjoining  obedience  to  law.  Senators,  estab- 
lish any  such  rule  as  this  for  official  conduct,  and  you  will  have  proved  your- 
selves the  architects  of  your  country's  ruin ;  you  will  have  converted  this  Lud 
of  law  and  order,  of  light  and  knowledge,  into  a  land  of  darkness^  the  rsj 
light  whereof  will  be  darkness — a  land 

''Where  eldest  Night 
And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  nature,  will  hold 
Eternal  anarchy,  amidst  the  noise  *  ^ 

Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand/' 

Disguise,  gloze  over,  and,  by  specious  and  ingenious  argument^  excuse  the 
President's  acts,  as  gentlemen  may,  the  fact  is  that  we  are  passing  upon  tbe 
question  whether  the  President  may  not,  at  his  pleasure,  and  without  penl  to 
his  official  position,  set  aside  and  annul  both  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  tit 
United  States,  and  in  his  great  office  inaugurate  anarchy  in  the  land. 

The  whole  defence  of  the  President  rests  upon  the  simple  but  startling  pro}»- 
osition  that  he  cannot  be  held  to  answer  for  any  violation  of  the  written  Coo- 
stitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  because  of  his  asserted  right  under  xh 
Constitution,  and  by  the  Constitution,  to  interpret  for  himself  and  execute  ch- 
disregard,  at  his  election,  any  provision  either  of  the  Constitution  or  statutes  d 
the  United  States. 

No  matter  what  demagogues  may  say  of  it  outside  of  this  chamber,  no  mait^ 
what  retained  counsel  may  say  of  it  inside  of  this  chamber,  that  is  the  issne; 
and  the  recording  augel  of  history  has  already  struck  it  into  the  adamant  of  thf 
past,  there  to  remain  forever ;  and  upon  that  issue,  senators,  you  and  the  Hoose 
of  Representatives  will  stand  or  fall  before  the  tribunal  of  the  future  That  i; 
the  issue.  It  is  all  there  is  of  it.  It  is  what  is  embraced  in  the  articles  ot 
impeachment.  It  is  all  that  is  embraced  in  them.  In  spite  of  the  techoicali- 
ties,  in  spite  of  the  lawyer's  tricks,  in  spite  of  the  futile  pleas  that  have  bea 
interposed  here  in  the  President's  defence,  that  is  the  issue.  It  is  the  head  and 
front  of  Andrew  Johnson's  offending,  that  be  has  assumed  to  himself  the  ei^ 
cuHve  prerogative  of  interpreting  the  Constitution  and  deciding  upon  tht 
validity  of  the  laws  at  his  pleasure,  and  suspending  them  and  dispensing  witb 
their  execution. 

I  say  it  again,  senators,  with  every  respect  for  the  gentlemen  who  sit  here  a5 
the  representatives  of  States  and  the  representatives  as  well  of  that  great  people 
who  are  one  people  though  organized  by  States,  that  the  man  who  has  heard 
this  prolonged  discussion,  running  through  days  and  weeks,  who  does  not  under- 
stand this  to  be  the  plain,  simple  proposition  made  in  the  hearing  of  senator?, 
insisted  upon  as  the  Presidept's  defence,  is  one  of  those  unfortunates  whom 
even  a  thrush  might  pity,  to  whom  God  in  his  providence  has  denied  the  usoaI 
measure  of  that  intellectual  faculty  which  we  call  reason. 

In  the  trial  of  this  case  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  the  sole  and  onlj 
tribunal  which  can  judicially  determine  this  question.  The  power  to  decide  it 
is  with  the  Senate ;  the  responsibility  to  decide  it  aright  is  upon  the  Senate. 
That  responsibility  can  be  divided  by  the  Senate  with  no  human  being  outside 
of  this  chamber.  It  is  all-important  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  larg« 
as  it  is  all-important  to  their  representatives  in  Congress  assembled,  and  snreij 
it  is  all-important  to  the  senators,  sworn  to  do  justice  in  the  premises  between 
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tbe  people  and  the  President,  that  this  great  iBsae  which  toifthes  the  nation's 
life  Bhall  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  as  well  as  with  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution.  It  is  all-important  that  it  shall  be  decided  in  accordance  with 
that  justice  to  establish  which  the  Constitution  itself  was  ordained  ;  that  justice 
before  the  majesty  of  which  we  this  day  bow  as  before  the  majesty  of  that  God 
XV hose  attribute  it  is  ;  that  justice  which  dwelt  with  Him  before  worlds  were, 
which  will  abide  with  Him  when  worlds  perish,  and  by  which  we  shall  be  judged 
for  this  day's  proceeding. 

"Phe  Senate,  having  the  sole  power  to  try  impeachments,  must  of  necessity  be 
vested  by  every  intendment  of  the  Constitution  with  the  sole  and  exclusive 
power  to  decide  every  question  of  law  and  of  fact  involved  in  the  issue.  And 
yet,  senators,  although  that  would  seem  to  be  a  self-evident  proposition,  hours 
have  been  spent  here  to  persuade  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that  the  Sen- 
ate at  last  had  not  the  sole  power  to  try  every  issue  of  law  and  fact  arising 
upon  this  question  between  tbe  people  and  the  President.  The  ex- Attorney 
General  well  said  the  other  day,  for  ne  quoted  a  familiar  canon  of  interpreta- 
tion, "Effect  must  be  given  to  every  word  in  a  written  statute."  Let  effect  be 
f^iveii  to  every  word  in  the  written  statute  of  the  people — their  fundamental  law, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — and  there  is  an  end  of  all  controversy 
about  the  exclusive  power  of  the  Senate  to  decide  every  question  of  law  and 
fact  arising  upon  this  issue. 

What  meant  this  long-continued  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the 
President,  resting  upon  a  remark  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Manager  Butler]  in 
his  opening  on  behalf  of  the  people  that  this  was  not  a  court  ?  Was  it  an 
attempt  to  divert  the  Senate  from  the  express  provision  of  the  Constitution  that 
the  Senate  should  be  the  'sole  and  final  arbiters  between  the  people  and  the 
President?  What  meant  this  empty  criticism  about  the  words  of  my  colleague 
that  this  was  not  a  court,  but  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  T  My  colleague, 
Mr.  Chief  Justice,  simply  followed  the  plain  words  of  the  Constitution,  that 
"  the  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments." 

I  propose  neither  to  exhaust  my  strength  nor  the  patience  of  the  Senate  by 
dwelling  upon  this  miserable  device  to  raise  an  issue  between  the  Senate  and 
the  courts,  because  that  is  what  it  resulted  in  at  last,  although  it  came  after  a 
good  deal  of  deliberation,  after  a  good  many  days  of  incubation,  afber  many 
utterances  on  many  subjects  concerning  things  both  in  the  heavens  above  and 
in  the  earth  beneath  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  I  do  not  propose  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  learned  and  accomplished  counsel  of  the  President  on 
the  trial  of  this  grave  issue,  which  carries  with  it  so  many  and  so  great  results 
to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  not  only  of  this  day  but  of  the  great 
hereafter.  I  trust  I  shall  be  saved  in  the  providence  of  God,  by  his  grace,  from 
becoming,  as  have  some  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  in  this  august  presence, 
a  mere  eater-up  of  syllables,  a  mere  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.  I  pro- 
pose to  deal  in  this  discussion  with  principles,  not  with  **  trifles  light  as  air." 
I  care  not  if  the  gentlemen  choose  to  call  the  Senate  sitting  in  the  trial  of  an 
impeachment  a  court.  The  Constitution  calls  it  the  Senate.  I  know,  as  every 
intelligent  man  knows,  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  sitting  upon  the 
trial  of  impeachment,  is  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  land.  That  is  con- 
ceding enough  to  put  an  end '  to  all  that  was  said  on  that  point — some  of  it 
most  solemnly — by  the  stately  argument  of  the  learned  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr.  Curtis ;]  some  of  it  most  tenderly  by  the  effective  and  adroit 
argument  of  my  learned  and  accomplished  friend  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Oroesbeck ;] 
and  some  of  it  most  wittily — so  wittily  that  he  held  his  own  sides  lest  he 
should  explode  with  laughter  at  his  own  wit — by  the  learned  gentleman  from 
New  York,  [Mr.  Evarts,]  who  displayed  more  of  Latin  than  of  law  in  his  argu- 
ment, and  more  of  rhetoric  than  of  logic,  and  more  of  intellectual  pyrotechnics 
than  of  either.     [Laughter.] 
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But,  senators,  T  am  not  to  be  diverted  by  these  fireworks,  by  these  Bonus 
candles,  by  these  fiery  flying  serpents  that  are  let  off  at  pleasure,  and.  to  order. 
by  the  accomplished  gentleman  fi:om  New  York,  from  the  solemu  issae  joinei 
here  between  the  people  and  the  President.  I  stand  upon  the  plain,  cle«i 
letter  of  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that  "  the  Senate  shall  have  Uie  gc>W 
power  to  try  all  impeachments;"  that  it  necessarily  invests  the  Senate  win 
the  sole  and  exclusive  power  to  determine  finally  and  forever  every  issae  of  lav 
and  fact  arising  in  the  case.  This  is  one  of  those  self-evident  propositions  arif - 
ing  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  which  Hamilton  spoke  in 
words  clear  and  strong,  which  must  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every  mac. 
and  which  I  beg  leave  to  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate. 

Said  Hamilton,  a  man  who  was  gifted  by  Providence  with  one  of  those  com- 
manding intellects,  whose  thoughts  indelibly  impressed  themselv^  irhererTi! 
they  fell : 

This  is  one  of  those  tmtlis  which,  to  a  correct  and  nnprejudiced  mind,  carries  its  or^^i 
evidence  along^  with  it,  and  may  be  obscured  but  cannot  be  made  plai&er  by  ar^gpnsenl  ^^r 
reasoning.  It  rests  upon  axioms  as  simple  as  they  are  unirereal — the  means  oo^bt  to  U 
proportioned  to  the  end;  the  persons  from  whose  agency  the  attainment  of  any  end  is  ezpecte.! 
ought  to  possess  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained. 

The  end  required  by  the  letter  of  your  Constitution  of  the  Senate  of  ibe 
United  States  is  that  the  Senate  decide  finally  and  for  themselves  every  issue 
of  law  and  fact  arising  between  the  people  and  their  accused  President-  Wh«: 
comes,  then,  I  want  to  know,  senators,  of  the  argument  of  the  learned  ^ntlenuii 
from  New  York  ?  The  most  significant  lesson  to  be  gathered  from  'which  is 
this  :  that  the  right  way  and  the  effectual  way  by  which  a  man  may  make  his 
speech  immortal  is  to  make  it  eternal.  [Laughter.]  What  becomes  of  his  long, 
drawn-out  sentence  here  about  the  right  of  this  accused  and  guilty  man,  wbc- 
stands  this  day  clothed  with  perjury  as  with  a  garment  in  the  presence  of  the 
people,  to  be  heard  first  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  before  the 
Senate  shall  proceed  to  trial  and  judgment?  The  Senate  is  vested  ^th  the 
sole  and  exclusive  power  to  try  this  question,  and  the  Supreme  Goart  of  the 
United  States  has  no  more  power'  to  intervene  either  before  or  after  j  ndgmeni 
in  the  premises  than  has  the  Court  of  St.  Petersbui'g ;  and  so  the  people  of  tLe 
United  States,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  will  hold. 

Nevertheless,  clear  and  manif^t  as  this  proposition  is,  it  has  been  insist£J 
upon  here  from  the  opening  of  this  defence  to  its  close  by  all  the  counsel  who 
have  participated  in  the  discussion,  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  final  arbiter 
for  the  decision  of  all  questions  arising  under  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  state 
the  proposition  too  broadly,  senators.  My  occupations  have  been  of  each  a 
nature,  from  the  commencement  of  this  trial  to  this  hour,  that  I  have  relie<i 
more  upon  my  memory  of  what  counsel  said  than  upon  any  reading  which  1 
have  given  to  their  voluminous  arguments  in  defence  of  the  accused ;  bat  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  proposition  is  not  more  broadly  stated  by  me  than  it  has 
been  stated  by  them. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  the  proposition  for  the  defence  is  not  warranted 
by  the  Constitution  ;  that  there  are  many  questions  arising  under  the  ConstitQ- 
tion  of  the  United  States  which  by  no  possibility  can  be  considered  as  origiu.il 
questions,  either  in  the  Supreme  Court  or  in  any  other  court  of  the  United 
States.  For  example,  my  learned  and  accomplished  friend  who  honors  me  witli 
his  attention,  and  represents  the  great  and  growing  Commonwealth  of  Illinois 
upon  this  floor,  [Mr.  Trumbull,]  is  here  and  is  to  remain  here,  not  by  force  of 
any  decision  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  made,  or  by  force 
of  any  decision  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  may  hereah^r 
make.  It  is  not  a  question  within  their  jurisdiction.  Illinois  is  one  of  those  great 
Commonwealths  which,  since  the  organization  of  the  Constitution  and  withih 
the  memory  of  living  men,  have  sprung  up  from  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  Ohio 
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away  to  tte  golden  sands  of  California,  girdling  the  continent  across  with  a 
cordon  of  free  Commonwealths  under  the  direct  operation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  people  by  that  Constitution  did  provide  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union,  and  when  the  Con- 
gress passed  upon  the 'question  whether  the  people  of  Illinois  had  organized  a 
government  republican  in  form,  and  were  entitled  to  assume  their  place  in  the 
sisterhood  of  free  Commonwealths,  the  decision  was  final,  an<f  the  judge  of  the 
Sapreme  Court  who  dares  to  challenge  the  great  seal  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
which  the  gentleman  represents,  ought  to  be  instantly  ejected  from  his  place, 
which  he  would  thereby  dishonor  and  disgrace,  by  the  supreme  power  of  the 
people  speaking  and  acting  through  the  process  of  impeachment. 

It  does  not  belong  in  any  sense  of  the  word  to  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  to  decide  all  questions  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws. 
Why,  according  to  this  logic,  the  Supreme  Court  would  come  to  sit  in  judgment 
at  last  upon  the  power  given  exclusively  to  each  house  to  judge  of  the  election 
and  qaalificatiotf  of  its  own  members.  Senators,  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  all  respect  and  to  all  consideration  here  and  every- 
where else ;  but  that  judicial  power,  as  is  well  known  to  senators,  is  defined  and 
limited  hy  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  and  beyond  those  limitatioxis  or  outside 
of  those  grants  that  tribunal  cannot  go.  I  read  from  the  Constitution  the  pro- 
vision in  answer  to  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  touching  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  : 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Sapreme  Court,  and  in 
Buch  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.      *      * 

The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Con- 
stitution, the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
their  authoritv;  to  all  cases  affectin|^  embassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;  to 
all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party ;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States ;  between  a  State  and  citizens 
of  another  State ;  between  citizens  of  different  States ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State 
claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects. 

In  all  cases  affecting  embassadors,  other  pnblic  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which 
a  Stat«  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other 
cases  before  mentioned  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law 
and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Confess  shall  make. — 
Constiiutiont  article  3.  ^ 

As  I  said  before,  inasmuch  as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  the  sole 
power  to  try  all  impeachments,  and  therefore  the  exclusive  power  to  finally 
determine  all  questions  arising  therein,  it  results  that  its  decisions  can  neither 
be  restricted  by  judgments  in  advance,  made  by  either  the  Supreme  Court  or 
any  other  court  of  the  United  States,  nor  can  the  final  judgment  of  the  Senate 
upon  impeachment  be  subjected  to  review  by  the  civil  courts  of  the  United 
States  or  to  reversal  by  executive  pardon.  So  it  is  written  in  the  Constitution, 
that  the  pardoning  power  shall  not  extend  to  impeachments.  Impeachment  is 
not  a  catte  in  "  law  or  equity,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  terms  as  employed  in 
the  third  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  I  have  just  read.  It  is  in  no  sense 
a  case  within  the  general  judicial  power  of  the  United  States. 

Senators,  no  one  is  either  bold  enough  or  weak  enough  to  stand  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  clearly  and  openly  proclaim  and 
avow  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  the  power  to  try  impeachments.  Neverthe- 
less, the  position  assumed  in  this  defence  for  the  accused  that  he  may  suspend 
the  laws,  dispense  with  their  execution,  and  interpret  and  construe  the  Consti- 
tution for  himself  to  the  hurt  of  the  republic,  without  peril  to  his  official  position, 
if  he  accompanies  it  either  at  the  time  or  after  the  fact  with  a  statement  that  his 
only  object  in  violating  the  Constitution  or  in  suspending  the  laws  and  dispen- 
sing with  their  execution  was  to  obtain  at  some  future  day  a  judicial  construc- 
tion of  the  one  or  a  judicial  decision  upon  the  validity  of  the  other,  the  Senate 
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is  not  to  hold  him  to  answer  upon  impeachment  for  high  crimes  and  xniademesD- 
ors,  does  involve  the  proposition,  and  no  man  can  get  away  from  it,  that  ily. 
conrts  at  last  have  a  supervising  power  over  this  unlimited  and  unrestrictri 
power  of  impeachment  vested  hj  the  people  in  the  House  of  Representative?, 
and  this  unrestricted  power  to  try  all  impeachments  vested  hj  the  people  in  tbr; 
Senate.  On  this  proposition  I  am  willing  to  stand,  defying  any  man  here  or 
elsewhere  to  challenge  it  successfully.  The  position  assumed  by  the  accused 
means  that  or  it  means  nothing.     If  it  does  not  mean  that  it  is  like  anto— 

A  tale  told  by  an  idiot. 
Full  of  sound  and  fury,  aigoifjing  nothing. 

Just  nothing.  Now,  I  ask  yon,  senators,  what  colorable  excuae  is  there  for 
presenting  any  such  monstrous  proposition  as  this  to  the  consideration  of  ibe 
Senate  of  the  United  States  1  I  think  myself  in  this  presence  justified  in  reii- 
erating  the  words  of  John  Marshall  upon  one  occasion,  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
presume  that  the  Senate  knows  something. 

The  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  cannot 
by  any  possibility  extend  to  a  case  of  impeachment.  Senators  will  please 
remember  the  text  of  the  Constitution  which  I  have  just  read,  that  the  original 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  by  the  express  letter 
of  the  Constitution  restricted  to  foreign  embassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 
consuls,  and  to  cases  in  which  a  State  may  be  a  party.  The  accused  is  not  a 
foreign  embassador ;  the  accused  is  not  a  foreign  minister ;  the  accused  is  not  a 
consul ;  and  the  accused  is  not,  as  yet,  thatik  God,  "  the  state."  Therefore, 
the  accused  is  not  within  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

When  the  gentlemen  were  dwelling  so  learnedly  and  so  long  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  reading  from  the  great  case  of  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  they  ought  t4 
have  remembered  that  the  Chief  Justice  who  pronounced  that  decision,  and 
whose  intellect,  fujl-orbed,  shed  a  steady  and  luminous  light  on  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  country  for  the  third  of  a  century,  declared,  what  no  man  has  since  ques- 
tioned, that  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  defined  in  this  tei: 
of  the  Constitution,  could  neither  be  enlarged  nor  restricted  by  congressional 
enactment.  These  gentlemen  ought  to  have  remembered,  further,  when  they 
invoked  the  intervention  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  any  other  court  between  the 
people  and  this  accused  President,  that  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  numerous  decisions,  depends  exclusively  under  the  Constitution  npoQ 
the  will  of  Congress.  It  results,  therefore,  that  they  must  go  to  some  other 
tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  this  great  question  between  the  people  and  the 
President,  unless  Congress  chooses  to  let  them  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  bv  a 
special  enactment  for  their  benefit.  The  appellate  jurisdiction,  senators,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  defined  in  the  Constitution  by  words  clear  and  plain  and 
incapable  of  any  misunderstanding  or  misconstruction,  excludes  the  conclusion 
that  a  case  of  impeachment  can  by  any  possibility  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  either  its  district,  its  circuit,  or  iu 
Supreme  Court.  The  Senate  will  notice  that  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitudoa 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  district  and  circuit  courts  is  limited  to  the 
cases  in  law  and  equity  and  the  other  cases  named  in  the  Constitution,  none  of 
which  embrace  a  case  of  impeachment. 

There  is,  therefore,  senators,  no  room  for  invoking  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  any  question  touching  the  liability  of  the 
President  to  answer  upon  impeachment  by  the  people's  representatives  at  the 
bar  of  the  Senate.  What  excuse,  therefore,  I  ask,  is  there  tor  the  pretence  that 
the  President  may  set  aside  and  dispense  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all  or 
any  of  them,  enacted  by  the  Congress  under  the  pretext  of  defending  the  Cou- 
stitution  by  invoking  a  judicial  inquiry  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  known,  senators,  that  but  two  questions,  which  by  possibility  coold 
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become  the  subject  of  judicial  decision,  have  been  raised  by  the  learned  and 

astute  counsel  who  have  attempted  to  make  this  defence.     The  first  is  that  the 

heads  of  departments  are  the  mere  registering  secretaries  of  the  President  of  the 

United  States,  and  are  bound  to  recognize  his  will  as  their  sworn  duty.     I  deny 

that  proposition ;  and  I  think  that  the  learned  gentleman  from  New  York  did 

well,  remarkably  well,  as  he  does  everything  well,  to  quote  in  advance  for  our 

instruction,  when  we  should  come  to  reply  to  him  upon  this  point,  those  divine 

-H'ords  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  wherein  he  speaks  of  charity  as  long 

patient  and  suffering.     It  required  a  charity,  senators,  broader  than  the  charity 

of  the  Gospel,  to  sit  patiently  by  and  hear  these  gentlemen  invoke  the  decision 

of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  either  of  the  questions  involved  in  this  issue,  when 

we   knew  that  these  gentlemen,  overflowing  as  they  manifestly  are  with  all 

learning,  ancient  and  modem,  the  learning  of  the  dead  as  well  as  the  learning 

of  the  living,  knew  right  well  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had 

solemnly  decided  both  questions  against  them. 

Now  for  the  proof.  As  to  the  obligation  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  to 
learn  their  duty  under  the  law  through  the  will  of  an  Executive,  the  Senate 
will  remember  that  the  learned  gentleman  from  New  York  handled  the  great  case 
of  Marbury  vs,  Madison  with  wondrous  skill  and  dexterity.  He  took  cai*e, 
however,  not  to  quote  that  part  of  the  decision  which  absolutely  settles  this 
question  as  to  the  obligation  of  the  secretaries  to  respond  to  the  will  of  the  Ex- 
ecotive  in  questions  of  law ;  he  took  care  not  to  quote  it,  and  to  keep  it  in  the 
background.  Perhaps,  senators,  he  assumed  that  he  knew  all  that  the  poor 
managers  of  the  House  knew  about  this  case,  and  then  he  knew  all  that  he 
knew  besides,  gathered  from  Tacitus,  if  you  please,  and  from  the  philippics  of 
Cicero  against  Oataline,  and  from  that  speech  of  his  in  defence  of  Milo,  which 
it  happens  he  never  made  until  after  poor  Milo  was  convicted  and  banished,  and 
was  heard  to  ciy  out  in  the  agony  of  his  soul  if  he  had  made  that  speech  for 
him  on  the  trial,  "  I  would  not  be  to-day  here  in  Marseilles  eating  mullets.^' 
[Laughter.] 

I  read  now  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
in  the  case  of  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  touching  this  alleged  obligation  of  the  heads 
of  departments  to  take  the  will  of  the  Executive  as  their  law.  Marshall  says 
ou  page  1 58  of  1  Cranch : 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  conform  to  the  law,  and  in  this  he  is  an  officer 
of  the  United  States,  bound  to  obey  the  laws.    He  acts  in  this  respect,  as  has  been  very 

groperly  stated  at  the  bar,  under  the  authority  of  law  and  not  by  the  .instructions  of  the 
^resident. 

If  he  should  disobey  the  law,  does  it  not  logically  result  that  the  President's 
commands  cannot  excuse  him  ;  that  the  people  might  well  depose  him  from  his 
office  whether  the  President  willed  it  or  not  f  It  only  illustrates  the  proposition 
with  which  I  started  out,  that  neither  the  President  nor  his  Secretaries  are 
above  the  Constitution  or  above  the  laws  which  the  people  enact. 

As  for  the  other  proposition,  senators,  attempted  to  be  set  up  here  for  this 
accused  and  guilty  President,  that  he  may  with  impunity,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States,  interpret  the  Constitution  and  sit  in  judicial 
judgment,  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Curtis)  urged  it,  upon  the 
validity  of  your  laws,  that  question  has  also  been  ruled  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  from  that  hour  to  this  has  never  been  challenged. 
Although  an  attempt  was  made  to  drag  the  illustrious  name  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
who  presides,  under  the  Constitution,  at  this  moment  over  this  deliberative  and  judi- 
cial assembly,  to  their  help,  it  was  made  in  vain,  as  I  shall  show  before  I  have 
done  with  this  argument.  I  say  that  the  position  assumed  for  the  President 
by  all  his  counsel  that  he  is  to  judicially  interpret  the  Constitution  for  himself; 
that  he  is  to  judicially  determine  the  validity  of  laws,  and  execute  them  or  sus- 
pead  them  add  dispense  with  their  execution  at  his  pleasure,  and  defy  the  power 
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of  the  people  to  bring  him  to  trial  and  judgment,  was  settled  against  him  thirrr 
years  ago  hj  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  that  decision  ha? 
never  been  questioned  since  by  any  authoritative  writer  upon  yonr  ConstitutW 
or  by  any  subsequent  decision  in  your  tribunals  of  justice.  I  read,  in  the  £'f 
place,  the  syllabus  as  collated  by  my  reporter  (Mr.  Worthington)  from  tb'' 
report  itself,  and  then  I  will  read  the  decision  of  the  court.  It  is  the  ca^e  cf 
Kendall  vs.  The  United  States,  12  Peters.     In  the  syllabus  it  is  stmed  that~ 

By  an  act  for  the  relief  of  the  relators  in  the  case  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  was  direct  *: 
to  audit  their  claims  for  certain  services,  and  the  Postmaster  General  was  directed  to  cr^-: 
them  with  the  sum  thus  found  due.  The  Postmaster  General  upon  the  settlement  of  tbe  cUis 
by  the  Solicitor  credited  the  relators  with  a  part  of  the  amount  found  due,  but  refused  tocjtiCi: 
them  with  the  remainder.  A  mandamus  was  applied  for  and  issued  by  the  circuit  conr:  vi 
the  District,  whereupon  the  Postmaster  General  brought  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Cr^": 
by  a  writ  of  error. 

Upon  the  hearing  of  that  case  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Justice  Thompson  pn> 
nounced  the  united  judgment  of  the  court  as  follows  : 

It  was  urged  at  the  bar  that  the  Postmaster  General  was  alone  snbject  to  the  direction  sfri 
control  of  the  President  with  respect  to  the  execution  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  thb 
law ;  and  this  rij^ht  of  the  President  is  claimed  as  growing  out  of  the  obligatioii  inipaeed 
upon  him  by  the  Constitution  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  Thi$  t*  a 
doctrine  that  cannot  receive  the  sanction  of  this  court.  It  would  be  veetiufi^  in  the  Prrr^id^: 
a  dispensing  powtr^  which  has  no  countenance  for  its  support  in  any  part  of  the  Constit]itit.<s, 
and  is  asserting  a  principle  which,  if  carried  out  in  its  results  to  all  cases  falling  within  It 
would  be  clothmg  the  President  with  a  power  entirely  to  control  the  legislation  of  Con^sj 
and  paralyze  the  administration  of  justice. 

To  contend  that  the  obligation  imposed  on  the  President  to  see  the  laws  faithfully  execute! 
implies  a  power  to  forbid  their  execution,  is  a  novel  coastructiou  of  the  Constitution,  as*! 
entirely  inadmissible.     (12  Peters,  p.  6120 

I  ask  you,  senators,  to  consider  whether  I  was  not  justifiahle  in  saying  that 
it  was  a  tax  upon  one's  patience  to  sit  here  and  listen  from  day  to  day  and  from 
week  to  week  to  these  learned  arguments  made  in  defence  of  the  President,  all 
resting  upon  his  asserted  executive  prerogative  to  dispense  with  the  execution 
of  the  laws  and  protect  himself  from  trial  and  conviction  before  this  tribunal, 
because  he  said  that  he  only  violated  the  laws  in  order  to  test  their  validity  m 
the  Supreme  Court,  when  that  court  had  already  decided  thirty  years  ago  th«i 
any  such  assumed  prerogative  in  the  President  enajbled  him  to  sweep  away  all 
the  legislation  of  Congress  and  prevent  the  administration  of  justice  itself,  and 
found  no  countenance  in  the  Constitution  ?     I  suppose,  senators,  that  the  learned 
ex- Attorney  General  thought  that  there  was  something  here  that  might  disturb 
the  harmony  and  the  order  of  their  argument  in  this  decision  of  Kendall  r«.  The 
United  States,  and  so  in  his  concluding  argument  for  the  accused  he  attempted 
to  fortify  against  such  consequences  by  calling  to  his  aid  the  decision  of  the 
present  Chief  Justice  in  what  is  known  as  the  Mississippi  case.    With  all  respect 
to  the  learned  ex- Attorney  General,  and  all  his  associates  engaged  iu  this  trial, 
I  take  it  upon  me  to  say  that  the  decision  pronounced  by  his  honor  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  in  the  Mississippi  case  has  no  more  to  do  with  the 
questioa  involved  in  this  controversy  than  has  the  Koran  of  Mohammed,  and 
the  gentleman  was  utterly  inexcusable  in  attempting  to  force  that  decision  into 
this  case  in  aid  of  any  such  proposition  as  that  involved  in  this  controversy,  and 
made,  as  I  shall  show  before  I  have  done  with  it,  directly  by  the  President 
himself  in  his  answer,  as  well  as  by  his  retained  counsel. 

What  did  his  honor  the  Chief  Justice  decide  in  the  Mississippi  case  ?  Nothing 
in  the  world  but  this,  as  is  well  known  to  every  lawyer  in  America,  even  to  every 
student  of  the  law  versed  not  beyond  the  hornbooks  of  his  profession,  that 
where  the  law  vested  the  President  with  discretionary  power,  his  judgment  in 
the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  under  the  law,  until  that  judgment  was  overruled 
by  tbe  legislative  power  of  the  nation,  concluded  all  parties.  We  agree  to  is. 
The  learned  senator  from  New  York,  who  honors  me  with  his  attention,  [Mr, 
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rotkkling,]  knows  that  before  he  was  bom  that  question  was  decided  precisely 
n  the  same  way  in  the  great  State  which  he  so  honorably  represents  here 
rO-day,  and  is  reported  in  12  Wheaton ;  but  it  does  not  touch  this  question  at 
ill,  and  the  proposition  is  so  foreign  to  the  question  that  it  is  like  one  of  those 
suggestions  referred  to  by  Webster  upon  one  occasion,  when  he  said  to  make  it 
:o  a  right-minded  man  is  to  insult  his  intelligence.  I  read,  however,  from  the 
opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  in  reading  from  it  I  wish  to  be  understood 
that  1  agree  with  every  word  and  letter  and  syllable  which  the  Chief  Justice 
littered  ;  but  it  does  not  touch  this  question.  The  Attorney  General,  in  citing, 
prefaced  it  with  these  words  : 

It  is  sufBcient  upon  this  point  to  cite  a  late  opinion  of  the  Sapreme  Coart  of  the  United 
States,  in  what  is  called  the  Mississippi  injunction  case,  decided  April,  t867.  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says: 

**  It  is  assumed  bj  the  counsel  for  the  State  of  Mississippi  that  the  President  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  recoDstruction  acts  is  required  to  perform  a  mere  ministerial  duty.  In  this 
ckssumption  thera  is,  we  think,  a  confounding  of  the  terms  ministerial  aihd  executive,  which 
are  by  no  means  equivalent  in  import.  A  ministerial  duty,  the  performance  of  which  may, 
in  proper  cases,  be  required  of  a  head  of  a  department  by  judicial  process,  is  one  in  respect 
to  which  nothing  is  left  to  discretion.  It  is  a  simple,  definite  duty,  arising  under  conditions 
admitted  or  proved  to  exist,  or  imposed  by  law.'* 

After  citiog  some  cases  of  merely  ministerial  duty,  the  Chief  Justice  proceeds 
aa  follows :  ^ 

In  each  of  these  cases  nothing  was  left  to  discretion.  There  was  no  room  for  the  exercise 
of  judgment.  The  law  required  the  performance  of  a  single,  specific  act,  and  that  perform- 
ance, it  was  held,  mic^ht  be  required  by  mandamus,  Very  different  is  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  exercise  o?  the  power  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  and  among  the 
laws  the  acts  named  in  the  bill. 

What  acts  ?  The  reconstruction  act,  that  vested  him  with  a  very  large  discre- 
tion to  the  hurt  of  the  nation  : 

The  duty  thus  imposed  on  the  President  is  in  no  just  sense  ministerial.  It  is  purely  execu- 
tive and  political.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  judicial  department  of  the  government  to 
enjoin  the  performance  of  such  duties  by  the  President  might  be  justly  characterized,  in  the 
language  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  as  an  "  absurd  and  excessive  extravagance."  It  is  true 
that,  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  interposition  of  the  court  is  not  sought  to  enforce  action 
by  the  executive  under  constitutional  legislation,  but  to  restrain  such  action  under  legislation 
alleged  to  be  unconstitutional.  But  we  are  unable  to  perceive  that  this  circumstance  takes 
the  case  out  of  the  general  principle  which  forbids  judicial  interference  with  the  exercise  of 
executive  discretion. 

What  on  earth  has  that  to  do  with  the  question  in  issue  here  ?     I  may  have 
occasion,  senators,  and  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity, 
to  say  that  the  tenure-of- office  law  which  is  called  in  question  here  this  day  leaves 
no  discretion  whatever  in  the  Executive,  as  to  removals  or  suspensions  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate,  and,  in  the  language  of  his  honor  the  Chief  Justice, 
imposed  upon  him  a  plain  unequivocal  duty,  ahout  which  he  was  not  even  mis- 
taken himself.     I  count  myself,  therefore,  justified,  even  at  this  stage  of  my  argu- 
ment, in  reiterating  my  assertion  that  the  decision  in  the  Mississippi  case  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  principle  involved  in  this  controversy,  and  that 
the  President  has  no  excuse  whatever  for  attempting  to  interfere  with  and  set 
aside  the  plain  mandates  and  requirements  of  the  law.     There  was  no  discretion 
left  in  him  whatever  ;  and  even  his  counsel  had  not  the  audacity  to  argue  here 
hefore  the  Senate  that  the  act  of  1867  which  is  called  in  question  by  this  Execu- 
tive, who  has  violated  its  provisions,  dispensed  with  its  execution,  and  defied  its 
authority,  left  any  discretion  in  him.     The  point  they  make  is  that  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  no  law  ;  and  that  is  the  very  point  settled  in  Kendall  r*.  The 
United  States,  that  the  power  vested  in  the  President  "  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed  "  vests  in  him  no  power  to  set  aside  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  and   to   direct  the   head  of  a  department  to  disobey   it,  and 
authorize  the  head  of  the  department  to  plead  his  royal  mandate  in  a  court  of 
justice  in  excuse  and  justification  of  his  refusal  to  obey  the  plain  requirement  of 
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the  law.    It  is  written  in  the  Constitution  that  '<  he  shall  take  care  that  th^ 
laws  be  faithfully  executed."    Are  we  to  mutilate  the  Constitution,  and  for  tktr 
benefit  of  the  accused  to  inter|yolate  into  the  Constitution  a  word  which  is  no: 
there  and  the  introduction  of  which  would  annihilate  the  whole  system;   that  i< 
to  say,  that  "  the  President  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  which  he  approved,  aad 
only  the  laws  which  he  approves,  shall  be  faithfully  executed  ?  "     This  is  a: 
last  the  position  assumed  for  the  President  by  himself  ia  his  answer,  and 
assumed  for  him  by  his  counsel  in  his  defence ;  and  the  assumption  conflicts 
with  all  that  I  have  already  read  from  the  Constitution,  with  all  that  I  hav? 
already  read  of  its  judicial  interpretation  and  construction ;  and  it  conflicts)  a^ 
well  with  all  that  remains  of  the  instrument  itself.     It  is  useless  to  maltiplj 
words  to  make  plain  a  self-evident  proposition ;  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  implr 
this  power  in  the  President  to  set  aside  and  dispense  with  the  execation  of 
fhe  laws  in  the  face  of  the  express  words  of  the  Constitution,  that  '*  all  leg- 
islative  power  granted  by  this  Constitution  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  whidi 
shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Bepresentatives,*'  that  he  shall  be  swom 
'*  faithfully  to  execute  the  office  of  President,"  and  therefore  faithfully  to  dis- 
charge every  obligation  which  the  Constitution  enjoins,  first  and  foremost  of 
which  obligations  is  thus  written  on  the  very  fore-front  of  the  instrument,  that 
he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  enacted  by  the  people's  representatives  in  Con- 
gress assembled  shall  be  faithfully  executed — not  some  of  the  laws ;  not  the 
laws  which  he  approves ;  but  the  laws  shall  be  executed  until  the  same  shall 
have  been  duly  repealed  by  the  power  that  made  them,  or  shall  have  been  coq- 
stitutionally  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  acting  within 
the  limitations  and  under  the  restrictions  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

We  have  heard  much,  senators,  in  the  progress  of  this  discussion,  about  the 
established  custom  of  the  people  of  this  country ;  we  have  heard  much  about  the 
long-continued  practice  of  eighty  years  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States.  You  have  listened  in  vain,  senators,  for  a  single  citation  of  a 
single  instance  in  the  history  of  the  republic  where  there  was  an  open  violation 
of  the  written  law  of  this  land,  either  by  the  Executive,  by  States,  or  by  com- 
binations of  men,  which  the  people  did  not  crush  at  the  outset  and  put  down. 
That  is  a  fact  in  our  history  creditable  to  the  American  people,  and  a  fact  tha: 
ought  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate  when  they  come  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
this  case  now  made  before  them  for  the  first  time  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  whether  the  President  is  above  the  laws  and  can  dispense  with 
their  execution  with  impunity  in  the  exercise  of  what  is  adroitly  called  his  judi- 
cial power  of  interpretation. 

I  need  not  remind   senators  of  that  fact  in  our  early  history,  when,  bj 
insurrection,  a  certain  act  was  attempted  to  be  resisted  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, when  Washington  promptly  took  measures  to  crush  this  first  uprising  of 
insurrection  against  the  supremacy  of  the  laws.    The  gentlemen  have  attempt«4l 
to  summon  to  their  aid  the  great  name  of  the  hero  of  New  Orleans.     It  is  fre^fa 
within  the  recollection  of  senators,  as  it  is  fresh  within  the  recollection  of  millions 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  that  when  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  what  sbe  called  her  sovereign  power  as  a  State,  by  ordinance  attempted 
tu  set  aside  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  collection  of  customs,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Andrew  Jackson,  not  unmindful  of  his  oath — 
although  the  law  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  has  passed  into 
history  that  he  even  doubted  its  constitutionality — ^yet,  nevertheless,  issued  hi.* 
proclamation  to  the  insurgents,  and,  lifting  his  hand,  swore  "  by  the  Eternal  the 
Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved."     There  was  no  recognition  here  of  the 
right  either  in  himself  or  in  a  State  to  set  aside  the  laws. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  a  case  still  fresher  within  the  recollection  of  senators, 
and  still  fresher  in  the  recollection  of  the  people  of  this  country,  that  attests 
more  significantly  than  any  other  the  determination  of  the  people  to  abide  bj* 
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:lieir  laws  enacted  by  their  Congrese,  whatever  the  law  may  be  and  however 
odious  it  may  be.    The  gentleman  from  New  York— ^Ise  I  might  not  have  alluded 
to  it  in  this  discnssiou — took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850; 
\  law  which  was  disgraceful,  (and  I  say  it  with  all  respect  to  the  Congress  that 
anacted  it;)  a  law  which  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Oonetitution ;  a  law  of  which  I  can  say,  at  least,  although  I  doubt  much  whether 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  can  say  as  much,  that  it  never  found  an  advocate  in 
me  ;  a  law  of  which  Webster  spoke  when  he  said,  "My  judgment  always  was, 
and  that  is  my  opinion  to-day,  that  it  is  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution ;"  a  law 
'which  offered  a  bribe  out  of  the  common  treasury  of  the  nation  to  every  magistrate 
TV  ho  sat  in  judgment  upon  the  right  of  a  flying  bondman  to  that  liberty  which 
^was  his  by  virtue  of  the  same  creative  energy  which  breathed  into  his  nostrile 
the  breath  of  life  and  he  became  a  living  soul;  a  law  which  offered  a  reward  to 
the  ministers  of  justice  to  shorten  the  judgment  of  the  poor;  a  law  which,  smit- 
ing the  conscience  of  the  American  people  and  the  conscience  of  the  civilized 
world,  made  it  a  crime  to  give  shelter  to  the  houseless  and,  in  obedience  to  the 
utterances  of  our  divine  Master,  to  give  a  cup  of  water  to  him  that  was  ready 
to  perish ;  a  law  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  that  crime  of  crimes,  that 
9nm  of  all  villanies,  which  made  merchandise  of  immortality,  which  transformed 
a  man  into  a  chattel,  a  thing  of  trade,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we 
call  a  slave,  with  no  acknowledged  rights  in  the  present,  with  no  hope  of  a 
heritage  in  the  great  hereafter,  to  whose  darkened  soul,  under  this  crushing 
bondage,  the  universe  was  voiceless,  and  God  himself  seemed  silent;  a  law 
under  the  direct  operation  of  which  that  horrible  tragedy  was  enacted,  my  good 
sir,  [addressing  Mr.  Grocsbeck,]  within  our  own  noble  Commonwealth,  in  the 
streets  of  your  beautiful  city,  (Cincinnati,)  when  Margaret  Gamier,  with  her 
babe  lashed  upon  her  breast,  pursued  by  the  officers  by  virtue  of  this  law,  in 
her  wild  frenzy  forgot  her  mother*s  affection  in  the  joy  she  felt  in  sending,  before 
its  appointed  time,  by  her  own  hand,  the  spotless  spirit  of  her  child  to  the  God 
who  gave  it  rather  than  to  allow  it  to  be  tossed  back  into  this  hell  of  human 
bondage  under  the  operation  of  American  law;  a  law  sustained  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  even  on  that  day  when  Anthony  Burns  walked  in  chains  under  the 
shadow  of  Bunker  Hill,  "  where  every  sod 's  a  soldier's  sepulchre,"  and  where 
sleeps  the  first  great  martyr  in  the  cause  of  American  independence,  to  be  tried 
by  a  magistrate  in  a  temple  of  justice  girdled  itself  with  chains  and  guarded  by 
bayonets ;  and  yet  the  people  stood  by  and  said  let  the  law  be  executed  until 
it  be  repealed. 

Gentlemen  talk  about  the  American  people  recognizing  the  right  of  any  Presi- 
dent to  set  aside  the  laws  I  Who  does  not  know  that  two  years  after  this  enact- 
ment, in  1852,  the  terrible  blasphemy  was  mouthed  in  Baltimore  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  same  party  that  to-day  insists  upon  the  executive  prerogar 
tive  to  set  aside  your  laws  and  annihilate  your  government,  touching  this  fugi- 
tive-slave law,  that  all  discussion  in  Congress  and  out  of  Congress  should  be 
suppressed  ?  When  they  passed  that  resolution  they  ought  to  have  remembered 
that  there  is  something  stronger  after  all  than  the  resolutions  of  mere  partisans 
in  convention  assembled.  They  ought  to  have  remembered  that  God  is  not  in 
the  earthquake  or  in  the  fire,  but  in  "the  still,  small  voice,"  speaking  through 
the  enlightened  conscience  of  enlightened  men,  and  that  it  is  at  last  omnipotent. 
But — I  only  refer  to  it :  God  knows  that,  for  the  honor  of  our  country,  I 
would  take  a  step  backward  and  cover  the  nakedness  and  shame  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  that  day  of  America's  dishonor.  When  that  party  passed  that 
resolntion  they  nominated  their  candidate,  he  accepted  its  terms ;  and  he  was 
carried  to  the  presidential  chair  by  the  votes  of  all  the  States  of  this  Union, 
except  four,  upon  the  basis  that  he  would  execute  the  laws,  however  odious 
they  might  be,  however  offensive  they  might  be  to  the  judgment  and  conscieace 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  civilized  world. 
26  I  P—Vol.  ii 
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And  now,  with  sncb  a  record  a8  thie,  theae  gentlemen  dare  to  come  before  tk 
Senate  and  tell  the  Senate  that  it  is  the  traditional  policy  of  the  American  peiv 

§le  to  allow  their  own  laws  to  be  defied  by  their  own  Executive.     I  deny  i; 
^here  is  not  a  line  in  year  history  but  gives  a  fiat  denial  to  the  asaamptica. 
It  has  never  been  done. 

In  this  connection,  senators*  I  feel  constrained,  althongh  I  deeply  regret  it. 
to  be  compelled  to  depart  from  the  direct  line  of  my  argument  to  notice  anotlic; 
point  that  was  made  by  the  gentleman  in  order  to  bolster  up  this  assumptiaL. 
made  for  the  first  time*  as  I  insist*  in  our  history,  of  the  right  of  the  Execotirc, 
by  his  executive  prerogative,  to  suspend  and  dispense  with  the  execution  of  tk 
laws,  and  that  was  the  reference  which  was  made  to  your  lamented  and  martjitc 
President,  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  God's  name,  senators,  was  it  not  enoagli  tk 
he  remembered  in  the  darkest  hours  of  your  trial,  and  when  the  pillars  of  jobt 
holy  temple  trembled  in"  the  storm  of  battle,  that  oath  which,  io  hia  own  sifflpl? 
words,  was  **  registered  in  heaven,"  and  which  he  must  obey  on  peiil  of  his 
soul  ?  Was  it  not  enough  that  he  kept  his  faith  unto  the  end  and  finally  laid 
down  his  life  a  beautiful  sacrifice  in  defence  of  the  republic  and  the  laws,  viiii- 
out  slandering  and  calumniating  hia  memory  now  that  he  is  dead,  that  his  toDgoe 
is  mute,  unable  to  speak  for  himself,  by  the  bald,  naked,  and  false  assertioi)  tJia: 
he  violated  the  laws  of  his  country  I  I  speak  earnestly,  I  speak  warmly  on  Ui^ 
subject,  because  the  man  thus  slandered  and  outraged  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  civilized  world  was  not  only  my  own  personal  friend,  but  he  was  tbe 
friend  of  our  common  country  and  our  common  humanity.  I  deny  that,  for  a 
single  moment,  he  was  regardless  of  the  obligations  of  his  oath  or  of  the  requirt- 
ments  of  the  Oonstitution.  I  deny  that  he  ever  violated  your  laws.  I  deoj 
that  he  ever  assumed  to  himself  the  power  claimed  hy  this  apostate  Pregice&t 
this  day  to  suspend  your  laws  and  dispense  with  their  execution.  Though  deaii. 
he  yet  speaks  from  the  grave ;  and  I  ask  senators  when  Uiey  come  to  eonsidei 
this  accusation  against  their  murdered  President,  to  ponder  upon  the  words  of 
his  first  inaugural,  when  manifestly  alluding  to  the  fugitive  slave  law,  wbich 
violated  every  conviction  of  his  nature,  from  which  he  went  back  with  abhor- 
rence ;  he  nevertheless  in  that  inaugural  said  to  the  American  ^leople,  hov* 
ever  much  we  may  dislike  certain  laws  upon  our  statute-books,  we  are  ikk 
at  liberty  to  defy  them,  nor  to  disregard  them,  nor  to  set  them  aside ;  bat  vc- 
must  await  the  action  of  the  people  and  their  repeal  through  the  law-making 
power.  I  do  not  quote  the  exact  words,  but  I  quote  the  substance;  I  dcobi 
not  they  are  as  familiar  to  the  minds  of  senators  as  they  are  to  me. 

Oh,  but,  said  the  gentleman,  he  suspended  the  habeas  corpus  act.    The  gentle- 
man was  too  learned  not  to  know  that  it  has  been  settled  law  from  the  earliest 
times  to  this  hour  that  in  the  midst  of  arms  the  laws  are  silent,  and  that  it  i^ 
written  in  the  Constitution  that  "the  privilege  of  the  writ  o£  habeas  corpus  ihil 
not  be  suspended  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safeij 
may  require  it."     It  was  not  Mr.  Lincoln  that  suspended  the  habeas cofp^f*^^^^ 
it  was  tnat  great  public,  solemn,  civil  war  that  covered  your  heavens  with  black- 
ness and  filled  the  habitations  of  your  people  with  mourning  and  lamentation  for 
their  beautiful  slain  upon  the  high  places  of  the  land.     Senators,  the  beet  answer 
that  I  can  make  to  this  assertion  that  your  murdered  President  was  responsible 
for  what  necessarily  resulted  from  this  atrocious  and  unnxatched  rebellion,  I  ffl^<^ 
in  the  words  of  that  grand  and  noble  man,  than  whom  a  purer,  a  wiser,  or  betttf 
spirit  never  ascended  the  chair  of  civil  magistracy  in  this  or  in  any  cowatrj*  '^ 
this  age  or  in  any  age — I  refer  to  John  Quincy  Adams — when  he  said  that  ia 
the  presence  of  public  war,  either  domestic  or  foreign,  all  the  limitations  of  jo^ 
Constitution  are  silent,  and  in  the  event  of  insurrection  in  any  of  the  States,  lU 
the  institutions  of  the  States  within  which  it  rages,  to  use  his  own  teise^  stroag 
words,  **go  by  the  board."     He  said :  "  The  war  power  is  limited  only  ^J^ 
law  and  usage  of  nations."    You  cannot  prosecute  war  by  a  magistrate's  varrta^ 
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a.iid  a  constable's  staff.  Abraham  Lincoln  simplj  followed  the  accepted  law 
o£  the  civilized  world  in  doing  what  he  did.  I  answer  farther,  for  I  leave  no 
part  of  it  nnanswered)  I  would  count  myself  dishonored,  being  able  to  speak  here 
for  him  who  cannot  speak  for  himself,  if  I  left  anj  colorable  excuse  for  this 
assault  upon  his  character  unanswered  and  unchallenged. 

Why,  say  the  gentlemen,  you  passed  yoar  indemnity  acts.    Now,  who  is 
tbere  in  this  Senate  of  the  United  States  so  weak  as  not  to  know  that  it  is  in 
▼ain  that  you  pass  indemnity  acts  to  protect  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
iF,  after  all,  his  acts  were  unconstitutional — to  the  hurt  of  private  right.     You 
must  go  a  step  further  than  that;  you  must  deny  jurisdiction  to  the  courts,  you 
must  shut  the  doors  of  your  temple  of  justice,  you  must  silence  the  ministers  of 
tbe  law  before  you  pass  an  indemnity  act  which  will  protect  him  if  his  act  at 
last  be  uncpnstitutional.     That  was  not  the  purpose  of^the  act.     If  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  the  general  indemnity  act,  I  had  the  honor  to  draught  it  myself. 
I  claim  no  particular  credit  for  it.     It  is  not  unknown  to  the  legislation  of  this 
country  and  of  other  countries.     The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  sena* 
tors  will  remember,  passed  a  similar  act  in  1862.     The  general  act  to  which  I 
refer  was  passed  in  1867.     That  act  was  simply  declaring  that  the  acts  of  tbe 
President  during  the  rebellion  and  of  those  acting  for  the  President  in  the  pre- 
mises, should  be  a  bar  to  prosecutions  against  them  in  the  courts.    What  was 
the  object  of  it  I     If  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  nation  to  defend  itself,  if  it  be  con- 
stitutional to  defend  the  Constitution,  if  it  be  constitutional  for  the  President  to 
summon  the  people  to  the  defence  of  their  own  laws,  and  the  defence  of  their 
own  firesides,  and  the  defence  of  their  own  nationality,  the  law  said  that  this 
should  be  an  authority  to  the  courts  to  dismiss  the  proceeding,  on  the  ground 
that  the  act  was  done  under  the  order  of  the  President.    But  how  could  we 
make  his  act  valid  under  the  Constitution,  if  it  was  unconstitutional,  if  the 
limitations  of  the  Constitution  operated  ?     I  do  not  stop  to  argue  the  question. 
It  has  been  argued  by  wager  of.battk,  and  it  has  been  settled  beyond  review 
in  this  tribunal,  or  in  any  tribunal,  that  the  public  safety  is  the  highest  law, 
and  that  it  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  answered,  senators,  and  I  trust  I  have  answered  sufficiently,  all  that 
has  been  said  by  the  counsel  for  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some 
colorable  justification  for  the  monstrous  plea  which  they  this  day  interpose  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history,  that  it  pertains  to  the  executive  prerogative  to  in- 
terpret the  Constitution  judicially  for  himself  and  to  determine  judicially  the 
validity  of  every  law  passed  by  Congress,  and  to  execute  it  or  suspend  it,  or 
dispense  with  its  execution  at  his  pleasure. 

Mr.  Shbrman.  If  the  honorable  manager  will  pause  at  this  point  of  the  ar- 
gument I  will  submit  a  motion  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Chief  Justice  resumed  the  chair  and  called 
the  Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  Manager  Binoham.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  the  last  words  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  utter  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate,  were  to  the  effect  that 
I  had  endeavored  to  answer  what  had  been  said  by  the  counsel  for  the  accused 
in  defence  of  the  monstrous  proposition  made  for  the  first  time  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  republic,  that  the  Executive  may  suspend  and  dispense  with  the 
execution  of  the  people's  laws,  at  his  pleasure.  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  Senate 
for  having  forgotten  to  notice  the  very  astute  argument  made  by  tbe  learned 
counsel  from  New  York  [Mr.  Evarts]  in  behalf  of  the  President,  touching  the 
broker  who  refused  to  pay  the  license  under  your  revenue  laws,  and  under  the 
advice  of  the  learned  counsel  was  finally  protected  in  the  courts  .^  Senators, 
pardon  me  for  saying  again  that  the  introduction  of  such  an  argument  as  that 
was  au  insalt  to  the  intelligence  of  the  American  Senate ;  it  does  not  touch 
the  question,  and  the  man  who  does  not  understand  that  proposition  is  not  fit  to 
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stand  in  the  presence  of  this  tribanal  and  argue  for  a  moment  any  issiie  xdtoIth 
in  this  controversy. 

Nothing  is  more  clearly  settled,  Senators — and  I  ought  to  ask  pardon  at  eTe?T 
step  I  take  in  this  argument  for  making  such  a  statement  to  the  Senate— nothisf 
is  more  clearly  settled  under  the  American  Constitution  in  all  its  interpretatioci 
than  that  the  citizen  upoff  whom  the  law  operates  is  authorized  by  the  Con«> 
tution  to  decline  compliance  without  resistance,  and  appeal  to  the  courts  forbk 
protection.  That  was  the  case  of  the  New  York  broker  to  which  the  leanif: 
counsel  referred ;  and  desperate  must  be  the  defence  of  his  client,  if  it  hangs  upoi 
any  such  slender  thread. 

Who  ever  heard  of  that  rule  of  universal  application,  in  this  country,  of  tk 
right  of  the  citizen  peacefully,  quietly,  without  resistance,  without  meditat^ 
resistance,  to  appeal  to  the  courts  against  the  oppression  of  the  law,  b^pg  appBec 
to  the  sworn  executor  of  the  law  ?  The  learned  gentleman  from  New  YaA 
would  have  given  us  more  light  on  this  subject  if  he  had  informed  us  that  tli^ 
collector  under  your  revenue  law  had  dared,  under  a  letter  of  authority  ^ 
Andrew  Johnson,  to  set  aside  a  statute,  and  upon  his  own  authority,  conpH 
with  that  of  his  chief,  to  defy  your  power.  The  two  questions  are  as  distinct 
as  life  and  death,  as  light  and  darkness,  and  no  further  word  need  be  sd 
by  me  to  the  American  Senate  in  answer  to  that  proposition. 

I  may  be  pardoned  now,  senators,  for  referring  to  other  provisionB  of  the  C«i- 
stitution  which  do  sustain  and  make  clear  the  position  I  assumed  as  the  basis  e: 
my  argument,  that  the  letter  of  the  la^  passed  by  the  people's  representative 
in  Congress  assembled  concludes  the  Executive.  I  have  given  you  alreadjt^e 
solemn  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  that  sabject. 
unquestioned  and  unchallenged  from  that  day  to  this.  I  now  turn  to  a  higber 
and  a  more  commanding  authority,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ordained  bj  tb? 
people  and  for  the  people,  in  which  they  have  settled  this  question  between  tbt 
people  and  the  Executive  beyond  the  reach  of  a  colorable  doubt.  I  refer  to  lii^ 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  declare  that — 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representalives  and  the  Senate  sbaF 
before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  PresideDt  of  the  United  States;  if  he  approve,  V 
shall  sifi^n  it,  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it  with  his  objections  to  that  house  in  which  it  sba! 
have  originated f  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal  and  proceed  to  reas- 
sider  it.  If,  after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pafis  the  bill 
it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewl«« 
be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house  it  shall  become  a  law.  *    * 

If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted 
after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  be  bt^ 
signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  ^^ 
not  be  a  law. 

I  ask  the  senators  to  please  note  in  this  controversy  between  the  represeoU' 
tives  of  the  people  and  the  advocates  of  the  President  that  it  is  there  written  is 
the  Constitution  so  plainly  that  no  mortal  man  can  gainsay  it,  that  cveiy  biii 
which  shall  have  passed  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  been  presentee 
to  the  President  and  shall  have  received  his  signature  shall  be  a  law ;  that  i( 
further  provides  that  every  bill  which  he  shall  disapprove  and  retom  to  tb^ 
house  in  which  it  originated  with  his  objections,  if  reconsidered  and  passed  br 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  shall  become  a  lav: 
and  that  every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stsites 
and  shall  have  been  presented  to  the  President  for  his  approval  which  he  ehal. 
retain  for  more  than  ten  days,  Sundays  excepted,  during  the  session  of  Coq- 
gress,  shall  be  a  law.  That  is  the  language  of  the  Constitution ;  it  shall  be  « 
law  if  he  approves  it ;  it  shall  be  a  law  if  he  disapproves  it  and  the  Ooii§re6d 
pass  it  over  his  veto ;  it  shall  be  a  law  if  he  retain  it  for  more  than  tea  ^V 
during  the  session  of  Congress,  Sundays  excepted.  In  each  such  case  it  sW 
be  a  law.     It  is  in  vain,  altogether  in  vain,  against  this  bulwark  of  the  Godiu* 
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,  tution,  that  gentlemen  come,  not  with  their  rifled  ordnance,  bat  with  their  small 
arms  playing  npon  it,  and  telling  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  the  Uuit^  States  in  the  face  of  the  plain  words  of  the  Constitution  that  it 
shall  not  be  a  law.  The  {)cople  meant  precisely  what  they  said,  that  it  shall  be 
a  law ;  though  the  President  give  never  so  many  reasons,  by  veto,  why  he  deems 
it  unconstitutional,  nevertheless,  if  Congress  by  a  two-thirds  vote  pasd  it  over 
his  veto,  it  shall  be  the  law.    That  is  the  language  of  the  Constitution^ 

What  IB  their  answer  ?     '*  It  is  not  to  be  a  law  unless  in  pursuance  of  the 
Constitution."     An  unconstitutional  law,  they  say,  is  no  law  at  all.     We  agree 
to  that ;  but  the  executive—and  that  is  the  point  in  controversy  here — is  not 
the  department  of  the  government  to  determine  that  issue  between  the  people 
and  their  representatives  ;  and  the  man  is  inexcusable,  absolutely  inexcusable, 
who  ever  baa  the  advantage  of  common  schools  and  learned  to  read   the  plain 
text  of  his  native  vernacular,  who  dares  to  raise  the  issue  in  the  light  of  the 
plain  text  of  the  Constitution  that  the  President,  in  the  face  of  the  Constitution, 
is  to  say  it  shall  not  be  a  law,  though  the  Constitution  says  expressly  it  shall 
BB  A  LAW.     I  admit  that  when  an  enactment  of  Congress  shall  have  been,  set 
aside  by  the  constitutional  authority  of  this  country  it  thenceforward  ceases  to 
be  law,  and  the  President  himself  might  well  be  protected  for  not  thereafter 
recognizing  it  as  law.     I  admit  it,  although  gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the 
chamber  will  pardon  m&— and  surely  I  make  the  allusion  for  no  disrespectful 
purpose  whatever — I  say  it  rather  because  it  has  been  pressed  into  this  contro- 
versy on  the  other  side,  in  saying  that  it  was  the  doctrine  taught  by  him  who 
is  now  called  the  great  apostle  of  Democracy  in  America,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  could  not  decide  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  for 
any  other  department  of  this  government ;  that  they  only  decide  for  themselves 
and  the  suitors  at  their  bar.     For  what  earthly  use  the  citation  from  Jefferson 
was  introduced  by  the  learned  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Nelson,)  who 
first  referred  to  it,  and  by  the  learned  Attorney  General,  I  cannot  for  the  life 
of  me  comprehend  in  the  light  of  the  answer  here  interposed  by  the  President. 
He  tells  you,  Senators,  by  his  answer  that  he  only  violated  the  law,  he  only 
asserted  this  executive  prerogative,  that  would   cost  any  crowned  head   in 
Europe  this  day  his  life,  innocently  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court ;  and  here  comes  his  learned  advocate  from  Tennessee,  and 
his  learned  advocate  the  Attorney  General,  quoting  the  opinion  of  Thomas  , 
Jefferson  to  show  that  at  last  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  could  not  con- 
trol him  at  all ;  that  it  could  not  decide  any  question  for  the  departments  of  the 
government. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  cast  reproach  upon  Mr.  Jefferson.  I  know  well  that  he 
was  not  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  I  know  well  that  he  was  not 
one  of  the  builders  of  the  fabric  of  American  empire.  While  he  contributed 
much  to  work  out  the  emancipation  of  the  Ammcan  people  from  the  control  and 
domination  of  British  rule  and  deserves  well  of  his  country,  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  yet  I  know  weti  enough  that  his  opinions 
on  that  subject  aire  not  accepted  at  this  day  by  the  great  body  of  the  American 
people  and  find  no  place  in  the  authoritative  and  commanding  writers  upon  the 
text  of  your  Constitution.  He  was  a  man,  doubtless,  of  fine  philosophic  mind ; 
he  was  a  man  of  noble,  patriotic  impulses;  he  rendered  great  service  to  the 
country  and  deserves  well  of  his  countrymen ;  but  he  is  not  an  authoritative 
exponent  of  the  principles  of  your  Constitution,  and  never  was. 

I  may  be  pardoned  further,  in  passing,  for  saying  in  connection  with  the  cita- 
tation  that  is  made  here,  right  in  the  face  of  the  answer  of  the  accused,  that  his 
only  object  in  violating  the  law  was  to  have  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  subject,  that  another  distinguished  man  of  the  democratic  party  standing  in 
his  place  in  the  Senate  years  ago,  in  the  controversy  about  the  constitutionality 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  afterward  lifted  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
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States,  declared  in  his  place  here  that  while  he  should  give  a  respectlid 
eration  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  tottdiin^  tk 
constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Congress,  he  should  nevertheless  as  a  aeoAtor  apK 
his  oath,  hold  himself  not  bound  by  it  at  all.    That  was  Mr.  Buchanan. 

One  thing  is  very  certain :  that  these  authorities  quoted  by  the  genUemen  ^:> 
sustain  in  some  sort,  if  it  needed  any  support  at  all,  the  position  that  I  faavv 
ventured  to  assume  before  the  Senate,  that  upon  all  trials  of  impeachnieiit  pn^ 
sented  by  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ia  tk 
highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  land,  and  is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  law  aac 
fact,  no  matter  what  any  court  may  have  said  touching  any  question  involved  h 
the  issue. 

Allow  me,  Senators,  now  to  take  one  step  further  in  this  argument  toachizi^ 
this  position  of  the  President,  for  I  intend  in  every  step  I  take  to  stand  wii^ 
the  Constitution  of  my  country,  the  obligations  of  which  are  upon  me  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people.  I  have  already  in  your  hearing  cited  a  text  from  tbe 
Constitution  which  ought  to  close  this  controversy  between  the  people  and  the 
President  as  to  his  right  to  challenge  a  law  which  the  GonstituUon  declares  is  t 
law,  and  shall  be  a  law  despite  his  veto.  The  other  provision  of  the  CkH^to- 
tion  to  which  I  refer  is  that  provision  which  defines  and  limits  the  execnun 
power  of  the  President     I  rcdPer  again  to  the  words  of  the  Constitution : 

The  President  shall  be  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  nayy  of  the  United  Sutas, 
and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into  the  actual  serrice  of  the  Uai^ed 
States ;  he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  execc- 
tive  departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  ^f  their  respective  offices,  and  lie 
shall  have  power  to  ^rant  reprieves  and  paraons  for  offences  against  the  United  States,  eztrpt 
in  cases  of  impeachment. 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treati^, 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  appoint,  embassadors,  other  public  ministers  sad 
consuls,  judgres  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States  wIk^m 
appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  bj  lav ; 
but  the  Confess  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  tiiey  thiik 
proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

The  Prf  sident  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  iht 
recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  thai  next 
session. 

He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Unioa. 
and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judg^  necessary  and  expe- 
dient; he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  is 
case  of  disa^eement  between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjoura 
them  to  Bucn  time  as  he  shall  think  proper,  olq, 

^These  are  the  specific  powera  conferred  on  the  President  hy  the  Ooostitatioii. 
I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  in  the  course  of  this  argument  to  take  Botice  of 
that  other  provision  which  declares  that  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  ia 
a  President.     It  is  not  a  grant  of  power,  however,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  in 

Massing,  to  the  President,  and  never  was  so  held  by  anybody  in  this  eountiy. 
'he  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  I  have  read  grant  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  no  legislative  nor  judicial  power.     Both  of  these  powers, 
legislative  and  judicial,  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  defence   this   day 
attempted  to  be  set  up  by  the  Executive;  first,  in  the  words  of  his  own  coiidh4, 
that  he  may  judicially  interpret  the  Constitution  for  himself  and  judieialiy 
determine  upon  the  validity  of  every  enactment  of  Congress;  and  second,  in 
the  position  assumed  by  himself,  and  for  which  he  stands  charged  here  at  your 
bar  as  a  criminal,  to  repeal — I  use  the  word  advisedly  and  considerately — to 
repeal  by  his  own  will  and  pleasure  the  laws  enacted  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people.     This  power  of  suspending  the  laws»  of  dispensing  with  Iheir  exe> 
cution  until  such  time  as  it  may  suit  his  pleasure  to  test  their  validity  in  the 
courts,  is  a  repeal  for  the  time  being,  and,  if  it  be  sustained  by  the  Senate,  may 
last  during  his  natural  life,  if  so  be  the  American  people  should  so  long  tolerate 
him  in  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation.    Why  should  1  stop  to 
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irg^e  tlie  qnestion  whether  each  a  power  as  this,  legislative  and  jadicial,  may 
>e  rightfullj  assumed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  under  the  Consti- 
ation,  when  that  Constitution  expressly  declares  that  all  legislative  power 
;^raxited  by  this  Constitution  shall  be  vested  in  Congress,  and  that  all  judicial 
>ower  shall  be  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
3ongres»  may  by  law  establish,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  limitations  and 
iefinitions  of  power  embraced  in  the  Constitution  i^elf  ?  The  assumption  upon 
svbicb  the  defence  of  the  President  rests,  that  he  shall  only  execute  such  laws 
ELS  he  approves  or  deems  constitutional,  is  an  assumption  which  invests  him  with 
le^slative  and  judicial  power  in  direct  contravention  of  the  express  words  of 
the  Constitution. 

If  the  President  may  dispense  with  one  act  of  Congress  upon  his  own  discre- 
tion, may  he  not  in  like  manner  dispense  with  every  act  of  Congress  ?  I  ask 
yon.  Senators,  whether  this  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  result,  as  necessarily 
as  effect  follows  efficient  cause  '^  If  not,  pray  why  not  1  Is  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  shelter  this  great  criminal,  to'  adopt  the  bold  assump- 
tion of  unrestricted  executive  prerogative,  the  wild  and  guilty  fantasy  that  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong,  and  thereby  clothe  the  Executive  of  the  American  peo- 
ple with  power  to  suspend  and  dispense  with  the  execution  of  their  laws  at  his 
pleasure,  to  interpret  their  Constitution  for  himself,  and  thereby  annihilate  their 
government? 

Senators,  I  have  endeavored  to  open  this  question  before  you  in  its  magni- 
tude. I  trust  that  I  have  succeeded.  Be  assured  of  one  thing,  that  according 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  my  oath  ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  say  to  you,  Senators, 
this  day,  in  all  candor,  that,  in  ray  judgment,  no  question  of  mightier  import 
was  ever  before  presented  to  the  American  Senate,  and  to  say  further,  that  no 
question  of  greater  magnitude  ever  can  come  by  possibility  before  the  American 
Senate,  or  any  question  upon  the  decision  of  which  greater  interests  necessarily 
depend. 

In  considering  this  great  question  of  the  power  of  the  President  by  virtue  of 
his  executive  office  to  suspend  the  laws  and  dispense  with  their  execution,  I 
pray  you,  Senators,  consider  that  the  Constitution  of  your  country,  essential  to 
our  national  life,  cannot  exist  without  legislation  duly  enacted  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  in  Congress  assembled  and  duly  executed  by  their  chosen 
Chief  Magistrate.    Courts,  neither  supreme  nor  inferior,  for  the  administration  of 
justice  within  the  limitations  of  your  Constitution,  can  exist  without  legislation. 
Is  the  Senate  to  be  told  that  this  department  of  the  government,  essential  to 
the  peace  of  the  republic,  essential  to  the  administration  of  justice  between  man 
and  man,  those  ministers  of  justice  who,  in  the  simple  oath  of  the  purer  days 
of  the  republic,  were  sworn  to  do  equal  justice  between  the  poor  and  the  rich, 
shall  not  administer  justice  at  all  if  perchance  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may  choose,  when  the  Congress  comes  to  enact  a  law  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  judiciary,  and  enact  it  even  despite  his  objections  to  the  contrary  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  by  a  two- thirds  vote,  to  declare  that  accord- 
ing to  his  judgment  and  his  convictions  it  violates  the  Constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, and  therefore  it  shall  not  be  put  into  execution  ? 

Senators,  if  he  has  the  power  to  sit  in  judgment  judicially — and  I  use  the 
word  of  his  advocate — ^upon  the  tenure-of-office  act  of  1867,  he  has  like  power 
to  sit  in  judgment  judicially  upon  every  other  act  of  Congress ;  and  in  the  event 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  interfering  with  the  execution  of  a  judi- 
ciary act  establishing  for  the  first  time,  if  you  please,  in  your  history,  or  for  the 
second  time,  if  you  please,  if  by  some  strange  intervention  of  Providence  the 
existing  judges  should  perish  from  the  earth,  I  would  like  to  know  what  becomes 
of  this  naked  and  bald  pretence  (unfit  to  be  played  with  by  children,  much  less 
by  full-grown  men)  of  the  President,  that  he  only  violates  the  laws  innocently 
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and  harmlessly,  to  have  the  question  decided  in  the  courts,  when  be  arrog&taf 
to  himself  the  power  to  prevent  any  court  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  queBtioni 

Representatives  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  ebosen  with- 
oat  legislation  ;  first,  the  legislation  of  the  Congress  apportioning  repreaentatkn 
among  the  several  States  according  to  the  whole  number  of  representative  popu- 
lation in  each  ;  and  second,  an  enactment  either  of  the  Congress  or  of  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  States  fixing  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  the 
elections.  Is  it  possible  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  tbe  evem 
of  such  legislation  by  the  Congress,  clearly  authorized  by  the  very  terms  of  tbe 
Constitution,  and  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  government,  is  permitted. 
in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  executive  authority,  to  sit  in  judgment  npon  your 
statute  and  say  that  it  shall  not  be  executed  ?  This  power  given  by  year  Cod- 
lAitution  to  the  Congress  to  prescribe  the  time  and  place  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  representatives  in  Congress  in  the  several  States,  and  to  alter  as 
well  the  provisions  of  the  State  legislatures,  in  the  words  of  one  of  tbe  framen 
of  the  Constitution,  was  put  into  the  instrument  to  enable  the  people  throng 
the  national  legislature  to  perpetuate  the  legislative  department  of  tbetr  own 
government  in  the  event  of  the  defection  of  the  State  legislatares  ;  and  we  are 
to  be  told  here,  and  we  are  to  deliberate  upon  it  from  day  to  day  and  from  week 
to  week,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is,  by  virtue  of  his  execotic'e 
office  and  his  executive  prerogative,  clothed  with  the  authority  to  determine  the 
validity  of  your  law  and  to  suspend  it  and  dispense  with  its  execution  at  pleasure. 

Again,  a  President  of  the  United  States  to  execute  the  laws  of  tbe  people 
enacted  by  their  representatives  in  Congress  assembled,  cannot  be  chosen  wiih- 
out  legislation.  Are  we  again  to  be  told  that  the  President  at  every  step  U 
vested  with  authority  to  dispense  with  the  execution  of  the  law  and  to  suspend 
its  operation  till  he  can  have  a  decision,  if  you  please,  in  the  courts  of  justice? 
Revenue  cannot  be  raised,  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  to  provide  for  tbe 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  without  legislation.  Is  the  Presidoit  tn 
intervene  with  his  executive  prerogative  to  declare  that  your  revenue  laws  do 
not  meet  his  approval,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  independent  co-ordinate  power 
as  one  of  the  departments  of  this  government  if  he  chooses  to  suspend  the  kv 
and  dispense  with  its  execution  ?  If  the  President  may  set  aside  all  laws  smd 
suspend  tlieir  execution  at  pleasure,  it  results  that  he  may  annul  the  ConstitotioD 
and  annihilate  the  government,  and  that  is  the  issue  before  the  American  Sen- 
ate. I  do  not  go  outside  of  his  answer  to  establish  it,  as  I  shall  show  before  I 
have  done  with  this  controversy. 

Tbe  Constitution  itself,  according  to  this  assumption,  is  at  his  mercy,  as  well 
as  the  laws,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  to  stand  by  and  be  mocked 
and  derided  in  their  own  Capitol  when,  in  accordance  with  the  express  provi^irkn 
of  their  Constitution,  they  bring  him  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate  to  answer  for  such 
a  crime  than  which  none  greater  ever  was  committed  since  tbe  day  when  the 
first  crime  was  committed  upon  this  planet  as  it  sprung  from  the  hand  of  tbe 
Creator;  that  crime  which  covered  one  manly  brow  with  the  ashy  paleness  and 
terrible  beauty  of  death,  and  another  with  the  damning  blotch  of  fratricide ! 
The  people  are  not  to  be  answered  at  this  bar  that  it  is  in  vain  that  they  have 
put  into  the  hands  of  their  representatives  the  power  to  impeach  such  a  male- 
factor,  and  by  the  express  wonis  of  their  Constitution  they  have  put  the  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  the  exclusive  power,  the  sole  power  to  try  him  fur 
his  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

The  question  touches  the  nation's  life.  Be  it  known.  Senators,  that  your 
matchless  constitution  of  government,  the  hope  of  the  struggling  friends  of  lib- 
erty in  all  lands,  and  for  the  perpetuity  and  the  triumph  of  which  millions  of 
hands  are  lifted  this  day  in  silent  prayer  to  the  God  of  nations,  can  no  mort 
exist  without  laws  duly  enacted  by  the  law-niaking  power  of  the  people  thao 
can  the  people  themselves  exist  without  air  or  without  that  bright  heaven  which 
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bends  above  us  filled  with  the  life-giving  hreath  of  the  Almighty.  A  Consti- 
tution and  laws  which  are  not  and  cannot  be  enforced  are  dead.  The  vital 
principle  of  your  Constitution  ti^d  laws  is  that  they  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land — supreme  in  every  State,  supreme  in  every  Territory,  supreme  in 
every  rood  of  the  republic,  supreme  upon  every  deck  covered  by  your  flag,  in 
every  zone  of  the  globe.  And  yet  we  are  debating  here  to-day  whether  a  man 
whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  the  mere  servant  of  the  people,  may  not  sus- 

Send  the  execution  both  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  laws  at  his  pleasure,  and 
efy  the  power  of  the  people.  The  determination,  Senators,  of  all  these  ques- 
tions is  involved  in  this  issue,  and  it  is  for  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  alone,  to 
decide  them  and  to  decide  them  aright. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  this  point  because  it  underlies  the  whole  ques- 
tion in  issue  here  between  the  President  and  the  people,  and  upon  its  deter- 
mination the  decision  of  the  whole  issue  depends.  If  I  am  right  in  the  position 
that  the  acts  of  Congress  are  law,  binding  upon  the  President  and  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  hiiD  until  repealed  by  Congress  or  actually  reversed  by  the  courts, 
it  results  that  the  wilful  violation  of  such  aets  of  Congress  by  the  President, 
and  the  persistent  refusal  to  execute  them,  is  a  high  crime  or  misdemeanor, 
within  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  for  which  he  is  impeachable,  and  of  which, 
if  he  be  guilty,  he  ought  to  be  convicted  and  removed  from  the  office  that  he 
has  dishonored.  It  is  not  needful  to  inquire  whether  only  crimes  or  misde- 
meanors specifically  made  such  by  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  are  im- 
peachable>  because  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  all  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors at  the  common  law,  committed  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  made 
indictable.  I  believe  it  is  conceded  on  every  hand  that  a  crime  or  misdemeanor 
made  indictable  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  when  committed  by  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  in  his  office,  in  violation  of  his  sworn  duty,  is  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  /At  all 
events,  if  that  be  not  accepted  as  a  true  and  self-evident  proposition  by 
Senators,  it  would  be  in  vain  that  I  should  argue  further  with  them.  And  I 
might  as  well  expect  to  kindle  life  under  the  ribs  of  death  as  to  persuade  a  Sen- 
ate, so  lost  to  every  sense  of  duty  and  to  the  voice  of  reason  itself,  which  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  after  all  it  is  not  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  under  the 
Gonstittttion  for  a  President  of  the  United  States  deliberately  and  purposely, 
in  violation  of  his  oath,  in  violation  of  the  plain  letter  of  the  Constitution  that 
he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  to  set  aside  the  laws  and 
defiantly  declare  that  he  will  not  execute  them. 

Senators,  I  refer  in  passing,  without  stopping  to  read  the  statute,  for  I  believe 
it  was  read  by  my  associate,  [Mr.  Manager  Boutwell,]  to  the  act  of  February 
27,  1801,  (2  Statutes  at  Large,  103,  104,)  which  declares  that  the  common  law 
as  it  existed  in  Maryland  at  the  date  of  the  cession  shall  be  in  force  in  this  Dis- 
trict. I  refer  also  to  4  Statutes  at  Large,  page  450,  section  15,  which  declares 
that  all  crimes  and  offences  not  therein  specifically  provided  for  shall  be  pun- 
ished as  theretofore  provided,  referring  to  the  act  of  1801.  I  refer  also  to  12 
Statutes  at  Large,  page  763,  section  3,  which  confers  jurisdiction  to  try  all  these 
offences  upon  the  courts  of  the  District. 

That  common-law  offences  are  indictable  in  the  District  has  been  settled  by 
the  courts  of  the  District  and  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  United  States  V9. 
Watklns,  3  Craneh,  the  circuit  cfourt  of  the  District  ruled  : 

In  reeard  to  offences  committed  witliin  this  part  of  the  District  the  United  States  have  a 
crimiDai  common-law  and  the  court  has  criminal  common-law  iarisdiction. 

And  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  KendaU,  before  referred  to  in  12 
Peters,  614,  the  comrt  ruled : 

That  the  common  law  as  it  was  in  force  in  Maryland  when  the  cession  was  made  remained 
in  force  in  the  District. 

It  is  clear  that  the  offences  charged  in  the  articles,  if  committed  in  the  Die- 
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trict  of  Columbia,  would  be  indictable,  for  at  tbe  common  law  an  indictment  hn 
for  all  misdemeanors  of  a  public  evil  example,  for  neglecting  dnties  impo?k 
by  law,  and  for  offences  against  common  decency ;  4  Bacon's  Abridgment,  paf> 
302,  letter  E. 

This  is  all,  Senators,  tbat  I  deem  it  important  at  present  to  Bay  npon  tk 
impeachable  character  of  the  offences  specified  in  the  articles  agunst  the  Presi- 
dent, farther  than  to  remark  that  although  the  question  does  not  arise  upon  f h:« 
trial  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  committed  by  a  qt^ 
o£Scer  of  the  United  States,  not  indictable  by  our  own  laws  or  by  any  laws,  hat 
never  yet  been  decided  not  to  be  impeachable  under  the  Const ituticMi  of  tkt 
United  States ;  nor  can  that  question  ever  be  decided  save  by  the  S^iate  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  propose  to  waste  words,  if  the  Senate  please*  in  notn 
cing  what,  but  for  the  respect  I  bear  him,  I  would  call  the  mere  lawyer's  owiri 
of  the  learned  counsel  from  Massachusetts  upon  the  defence,  |  Mr.  Curtis,]  thii 
even  if  the  President  be  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  in  the  artieke 

S resented  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  they  are  not  high  crimes  and  nuf- 
emeanors  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  because  they  are  not  kindrei 
to  the  great  crimes  of  treason  and  bribery.  It  is  enough.  Senators,  fbr  me  k« 
remind  you  of  what  I  have  already  said,  that  they  are  crimes  which  touch  tbe 
nation's  life,  which  touch  the  stability  of  your  institutions ;  they  are  crimn 
which,  if  tolerated  by  this  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  land,  vest  the  Presi- 
dent by  solemn  judgment  with  the  power  under  the  Constitution  to  suspend  at 
pleasure  all  the  laws  upon  your  statute-book,  and  thereby  overturn  year  goTenh 
ment.  They  have  heretofore  been  held  crimes,  and  crimes  of  such  magnitod? 
that  they  have  cost  the  perpetrators  their  lives — not  simply  their  offices,  bol 
their  lives     Of  this  I  may  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

But  I  return  to  my  proposition.  The  defence  of  the  President  is  not  whetbn 
indictable  crimes  or  offences  are  laid  to  his  charge,  but  it  rests  upon  the  broad 
proposition,  as  already  said,  that  impeachment  will  not  lie  against  him  for  anj 
violation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  because  of  his  asserted  constilntioDal 
right  to  judicially  interpret  every  provision  of  the  Constitution  for  hims^,  and 
also  to  interpret  for  himself  the  validity  o^  every  law  and  execute  or  disregard 
upon  his  election  any  provision  of  either  the  Constitution  or  the  laws,  especiallv 
if  he  declare  at  or  after  the  fact  that  his  only  purpose  in  violating  the  one  or 
the  other  was  to  have  a  true  construction  of  the  Constitution  in  the  one  case, 
and  a  judicial  determination  of  the  validity  of  the  law  in  the  other,  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

That  I  do  not  state  this  as  the  position  of  the  President  too  strongly,  I  praj 
senators  to  notice  what  I  now  say,  for  I  would  count  myself  a  dishonored  man 
if  purposely  here  or  elsewhere  I  should  misrepresent  the  position  assumed  bj 
the  President.  The  counsel  for  the  President  [Mr.  Curtis]  in  his  opening 
attempts  to  gainsay  the  statement  as  I  have  just  made  it,  that  the  defence  of  the 
Presiaent  rests  upon  the  assumption  as  stated  in  his  answer.  The  counsel,  i» 
the  opening,  states  that — I  quote  his  words  from  page  382,  and  they  were  qual- 
ified by  none  of  his  associates  who  followed  him  ;  the  statement  was  eonside^ 
ately  made  ;  he  meant  precisely  what  he  said,  as  follows : 

But  when,  senators,  the  question  arises  whether  a  particular  law  has  cut  off  a  power  cod- 
fided  to  him  (the  President)  by  the  people  through  the  Constitution,  and  he  alone  can  ra':s« 
that  question,  and  he  alone  can  cause  a  judicial  decision  to  come  between  the  two  branclm 
of  the  government  to  say  which  of  them  is  right,  and  after  due  deliberation,  with  the  adriot 
of  those  who  are  his  proper  advisers,  he  settles  down  firmly  upon  the  opinion  that  such  is  tbe 
character  of  the  law — 

That  is  to  say,  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  that  it  cuts  off  a  power  confided  to 
him  by  the  peoph 


it  remains  to  be  decided  by  you  whether  there  is  any  violation  of  his  duty  when  he  takwtte 
needful  steps  to  raise  tbat  question  and  have  it  peacefully  decided  in  the  courts. 
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I  ask.  Senators,  in  all  candor,  if  the  President  of  the  United  States,  hy  foree 
of  the  Conatitution,  as  the  learned  counsel  argue,  is  vested  with  judicial  author- 
ity thus  to  interpret  the  Constitution  and  decide  upon  the  yalidity  of  any  law 
c^  Congress  upon  this  statement'  of  counsel,  as  I  have  just  read  it  from  the 
report  now  before  yon  and  upon  your  tables,  what  is  there  to  hinder  the  Presi- 
dent from  saying  this  of  every  law  of  the  land ;  that  it  cuts  off  some  power 
confided  to  him  by  the  people  ? 

Senators,  the  learned  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  was  too  self-poised ;  he 
is,  manifestly,  too  profound  a  man  to  launch  out  upon  this  wild,  stormy  sea  of 
anarchy,  careless  of  all  consequences,  in  the  manner  in  which  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates did.     You  may  remember-— and  I  quote  it  only  from  memory,  but  it  is 
burned  into  my  brain,  and  will  only  perisn  with  my  life — ^you  remember  the 
utterance  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  not  so  careful  of  his  words,  who 
before  you  said,  in  the  progress  of  his  argument,  that  the  Constitution  had 
invested  the  President  with  the  power  to  guard  the  people's  rights  against  con- 
gressional encroaehments.     You  rememb^  that  as  he  progressed  in  his  argu- 
ment he  ventured  upon  the  further  assertion  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States — and  so  you  will  find  it  written,  doubtless,  in  the  report — that 
if  you  dared  to  decide  against  the  President  upon  this  issue,  the  question  would 
be  raised  before  the  people  under  the  banner  of  the  Supremacy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  defence  of  the  President  upon  the  one  side,  and  the  Omnipotence  of  Con- 
gress upon  the  other;  the  Supremacy  of  the  Constitution  would  be  the  sign  under 
which  the  President  was  to  conquer  against  the  Omnipotence  of  Congress  to  bind 
him  by  laws  enacted  by  themselves  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Constitution 
Senators,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  summoning  the  learned  counsel  from  Mas- 
sachusetts as  a  witness  against  the  assumption  of  his  client,  and  against  the 
assumption  of  his  associate  counsel,  touching  this  power  of  the  President  to  dis- 
pense with  the  execution  of  the  laws.     In  1862  there  was  a  pamphlet  issued 
bearing  the  name  of  the  learned  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  touching  the 
limitations  upon  executive  power  imposed  by  the  Constitution.     I  read  from 
that  pamphlet,  and  pledge  myself  to  produce  the  original,  so  that  it  may  be 
inspected  by  the  Senate.     I  regret  that  my  reporter  4ias  not  brought  it  into  the 
court.     It  shows  the  difference  between  the  current  of  a  learned  man's  thoughts 
wht;n  he  speaks  for  the  people,  and  according  to  his  own  convictions,  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  same  learned  man  when  he  speaks  for  a  retainer : 

**  ExteuHve  Power,"  by  B.  R.  Curtis :     Cambridge,  1862. 

Dedicated — To  all  persons  who  have  sworn  to  sapport  theCoDStitntion  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  all  citizens  who  value  the  principleB  of  civil  liberty  which  that  Constitution  embodies, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  which  it  is  our  only  security,  these  pages  are  respectfully  dedicated, 
by  The  Author. 

The  President  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  not  only  by  force  of  the 
Constitution,  but  under  and  subiect  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  every  restriction  therein  con- 
tained, and  to  every  law  enactea  by  its  authority,  as  completely  and  clearly  as  the  private  in 
the  ranks.  He  is  general-in-chiefy  biit  can  a  general-in-  chiej  disobey  any  law  of  his  own  country  T 
IVhen  he  can  he  superadds  to  his  rights  as  commander  the  poteers  of  a  usurper,  and  that  is  mtti" 
tary  despotism  .  •  •  *  •  the  mere  authority  to  command  an  army  is  not  an  authority  to 
disobey  the  laws  of  the  country. 

The  President  has  only  executive  power,  not  legislative,  not  judicial.  The 
learned  counsel  has  learned  that  word  *' judicial''  after  he  entered  upon  the 
defence  of  the  President.  I  may  be  pardoned  in  saying  that  I  .lay  nothing  to 
his  charge  in  this.  He  bore  himself  bravely  and  well  in  the  presence  of  this 
tribunal.  He  discharged  his  duty  and  his  whole  duty  to  his  client.  If  he  has 
even  changed  his  mind  he  had  a  right  to  change  it  in  the  interests  of  his  client ; 
but  I  have  a  right  to  have  him  bear  witness  in  the  interests  of  the  people  and 
in  support  of  the  Constitution  of  my  country.  I  therefore  read  further  from 
him: 

Besides  all  the  powers  of  the  President  are  executive  merely.    He  cannot  make  a  law. 
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H«  cannot  repeal  ono.  •  He  can  only  execute  the  laws.     He  can  neither  make  nor  sospe^l 
nor  alter  them.    He  cannot  even  make  an  article  of  war. 

That  is  good  law.  It  was  not  good  law  in  the  midst  of  the  rebellion,  bm  i: 
is  good  law,  nevertbeless,  under  the  Oonstitution,  in  the  light  of  the  interpreu- 
tion  given  to  it  by  that  great  man,  Mr.  John  Qniney  Aoams,  whom  I  before 
cited.  When  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  are  operative,  when  tbe  wbc^l^ 
land  is  covered  with  the  serene  light  of  peace,  when  every  human  being*  citixei: 
and  stranger,  within  your  gates  is  under  the  shelter  of  tne  limitatioiuB  of  xhi 
Constitution,  it  is  the  very  law  and  nothing  but  the  law. 

Now,  Senators,  that  this  alleged  judicial  executive  power  of  the  President  ts 
suspend  at  his  discretion  all  the  laws  upon  your  statute-book  and  to  dispense 
with  their  execution  is  the  defence  and  the  whole  defence  of  this  Pr^idest 
seems  to  me  clear— clear  as  that  light  of  heaven  in  which  we  live,  and  so  chsr. 
whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  this  trihunal,  that  it  will  be  apparent  to  tht 
judgment  of  the  American  people.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  It  is  written  in  hlf 
answer.  It  is  written  in  the  arguments  of  his  counsel  printed  and  laid  up-.^^ 
your  tables.  No  mortal  man  can  evade  it.  It  is  all  there  is  of  it ;  and  to  estab- 
lish this  assertion,  I  ask  senators  to  consider  what  article  tbe  Presidem 
has  denied?  Not  one.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  what  offenee  charred 
against  him  in  the  articles  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be  has  not  opealj 
by  his  answer  confessed  or  <is  not  clearly  established  by  the  proof!  Not 
one.  Who  can  doubt  tliat  while  the  Senate  was  in  session  the  President,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  express  requirement  of  the  law,  which*  in  the  langoB^ 
of  his  honor,  the  Chief  Justice,  in  the  Mississippi  case,  left  no  discretion  in  him. 
enjoined  a  special  duty  on  him,  did  purposely,  deliberately,  violate  tbe  law  asti 
defy  its  authority,  in  that  he  issued  an  order  for  the  removal  of  the  Secretarj 
for  the  Department  of  War  and  issued  a  letter  of  authority  for  the  appointmen: 
of  a  successor,  the  Senate  being  in  session  and  not  consulted  in  the  premises  I 
The  order  and  the  letter  of  authoiity  are  written  witnesses  of  the  guilt  of  the 
accused.     They  are  confessions  of  record.     There  is  no  escape  from  them. 

If  this  order  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  tenure-of-office  act ;  if  tbe  letter  cf 
authority  is  also  a  clear  ^violation  of  the  tenure-of-office  act;  the  President:? 
manifestly  guilty,  in  manner  and  form,  as  he  stands  charged  in  tbe  first,  the 
second,  the  third,  the  eighth,  and  the  eleventh  articles  of  impeachment ;  and  m 
man  can  gainsay  it,  except  a  man  who  accepts  as  law  the  assumption  of  his 
answer  that  it  is  his  executive  prerogative  judicially  to  interpret  the  Constitution 
for  himself;  to  set  aside,  to  violate,  and  to  defy  the  law  when  it  vests  no  discre^ 
tion  in  him  whatever,  and  challenge  the  people  to  bring  him  to  trial  and 
judgment. 

Senators,  on  this  question  of  the  magnitude  and  character  of  theee  offences 
cbarged  against  the  President  I  shall  be  permitted,  inasmuch  as  tbe  counsel 
from  New  York  thought  it  important  to  refer  to  it,  to  ask  your  attention  to  what 
wsis  ruled  and  settled,  and  I  think  well  settled,  on  the  trial  of  Judge  Peck 
The  counsel  took  occasion  to  quote,  as  you  may  remember,  a  certain  statement 
from  the  record  of  that  trial,  but  took  especial  pains  to  avoid  any  statement  of 
what  was  actually  settled  by  it.  I  choose  to  have  the  whole  of  the  authority. 
If  the  gentleman  insists  upon  the  law  in  this  case,  I  insist  upon  all  the  forms 
and  upon  all  its  provisions.  In  the  trial  of  Peck,  firom  which  I  read  on  pa^ 
427,  Mr.  Buchanan,  chairman  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  tbe  House  (A 
Representatives,  made  the  statement  that — 

An  impeachable  violation  of  law  maj  consist  in  the  abuse  as  well  as  in  the  osuipation  e: 
authority. 

Subject,  if  you  please,  to  the  limitations  of  your  own  law  that  the  abuse  and 
the  usurpation,  as  is  clearly  the  fact  here  in  the  capital,  are  indictable.  I 
venture  to  say,  senators,  if  you  look  carefully  through  that  record  yon  will  fiod 
Bone  of  tbe  learned  gentlemen  who  appeared  in  behalf  of  Judge  Peck  questi(ffl- 
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iDg  for  a  moment  the  correctness  of  the  proposition.  The  learned  and  accom- 
plished and  lamented  ex- Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wirt,  who 
appeared  on  that  trial,  admitted  it.  There  seemed  to  have  been  no  question  in 
the  Senate  upon  the  subject  against  it.  I  think  Mr.  Buchanan  was  most  happy 
in  bia  statement  of  the  law  in  declaring  that  it  may  consist  in  an  abuse  of  power 
and  may  consist  in  a  usurpation  of  authority.  For  the  purposes  of  this  case  I 
think  it  capable  of  the  clearest  demonstration  that  this  is  the  rule  which  ought 
to  govern  its  decision,  inasmuch  as  all  the  offences  charged,  when  committed 
within  the  District,  as  already  shown,  are  indictable. 

It  is  conceded  that  there  is  a  partial  exception  to  this  rule,  and  that  exception 
furnishes  all  the  law  which  has  appeared  in  this  case,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  discover^  in  the  defence  of  the  Executive.  It  is  an  exception,  however,  made 
exclnsively  in  the  interests  of  judicial  officers.  The  rule  is  well  stated  in  5 
Johnson,  291,  by  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  case  of  Yates  vs.  Lansing.  I  read 
from  that  authority : 

Jadicial  exercise  of  power  is  imposed  upon  the  courts,  and  they  must  decide  and  act 
according  to  their  jndf^ment,  and  tlierefore  the  law  will  protect  them. 

He  adds : 

The  doctrine  which  holds  a  jadc^e  exempt  from  a  civil  suit  or  indictment  for  any  act 
done  or  omitted  to  he  done  by  him  sitting  as  judge  has  a  deep  root  in  the  common  law.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  earliest  judicial  records,  and  it  has  been  steadily  maintained  by  an 
undisturbed  current  of  decisions  in  the  English  courts  amid  every  change  of  policy  and 
through  everj  revolution  of  their  government. 

A  judge  manifestly,  upon  his  authority,  ncting  within  his  general  authority, 
cannot  be  held  to  answer  for  an  en*or  of  judgment.  He  would  only  be  impeach- 
able, however  erroneous  his  judgment  might  be,  fdr  an  abuse,  for  a  usurpation 
of  authority  great  in  itself,  and  it  must  be  specially  averred,  and  must  be  proved 
as  aveiTed.  No  such  rule  ever  was  held  to  apply,  since  the  courts  first  sat  at 
Westminster,  to  an  executive  officer.  It  is  an  exception  running  through  all 
the  law  in  favor  of  judicial  officers.  A  mere  executive  officer  clothed  with  no 
judicial  authority  would  be  guilty  of  usurpation  without  the  averment  of  usur- 
pation. I  beg  to  say  that  it  has  never  been  averred,  or  held  necessary  if  averred, 
in  any  authoritative  case  against  any  executive  officer  whatever.  An  error  of 
judgment  would  not  excuse  him.  I  refer  to  the  general  rule  of  law  on  this 
subject  as  stated  by  Sedgwick  in  his  work  on  statutory  and  constitutional  law, 
in  which  he  says  : 

Good  faith  is  no  excuse  for  the  violation  of  statutes.  Ignorance  of  the  law  cannot  be 
set  up  in  defence,  and  this  rale  holds  good  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases.  (1  Sedgwick, 
100.) 

Mr.  CoNNESS.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  manager  whether  he 
feels  able  to  go  on  further  to-day  or  not  ?     I  make  the  suggestion  to  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham:  I  am  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate.  I  will  be  able 
to  proceed,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate,  for  half  an  hour  or  so  more  with 
this  argument ;  but  I  abide  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate,  and  will  defer  to  what- 
ever may  be  their  wishes  about  it. 

Several  Sbnators.  Go  on  !     Go  on  ! 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Senators,  at  this  point  of  the  argument  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  speaking  for  the  President,  knowing  that  the  rule  as  I 
have  read  it  from  Sedgwick  is  the  rule  of  universal  application  to  executive  offi- 
cers and  to  all  officers  save  judicial  officers,  that  ignorance  of  the  law  cau  never 
be  interposed  as  an  excuse  either  in  civil  or  criminal  proceedings  for  the  delib- 
erate violation  of  the  law,  entered  upon  a  wonderful  adventure  when  he  under- 
took to  tell  the  Senate  of  the  United  States — I  really  thought  it  was  a  slip  of 
the  tongue,  for  I  have  great  respect  for  his  learning,  and  I  could  not  but  think 
he  knew  better — but  he  intimated  that  this  rule,  which  holds  the  violater  of  law 
answerable  and  necessarily  implies  the  guilty  purpose  and  the  guilty  intent  from 
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tlie  fact  of  ito  violation,  was  a  rale  tbat  was  restricted  to  otfencefl  tmala  in  f*. 
The  gentleman  ought  to  have  known  when  he  made  that  ntteAuiee  that  tfe^' 
highest  writer  npon  the  law  in  America,  and  second  to  no  writer  npon  the  law 
who  wiites  in  the  English  language  in  any  country,  has  truly  recorded  m  hi* 
great  commentaries  upon  the  laws  that  the  distinction  between  mala  ffr^kihitc 
and  mala  in  se  is  long  ago  exploded,  and  the  same  rule  appHee  to  the  one  as  :> 
the  other.  I  i-efer  to  1  Kent's  Commentaries,  page  529,  and  really  I  canac: 
see  why  it  should  not  be  so.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  is  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  mind  of  any  senator  within  the  hearing  of  my  voice  to  say  it  shonj^ 
not  be  so.     Chancellor  Kent  says  upon  that  subject,  page  529 : 

The  distinction  between  statutory  offences  which  are  mala.  prokHUa  onlj,  or  iR«la  is  se,  :« 
now  exploded,  and  a  breach  of  the  statute  law  in  either  case  is  equally  nnlawftil  and  equsL^r 
a  breach  of  duty. 

The  Senate  will  remember  the  very  curious  and  ingenious  use  that  the  gei* 
tleman  attempted  to  make  of  this  statement  of  his,  and  that  was  that  it  caaiKtt 
be  possible  that  you  are  to  hold  these  acts  of  the  President  criminal  by  force  of 
the  act  of  1801  which,  by  relation  simply,  makes  common-law  offences  indict- 
able and  crimes  within  the  District  of  Columbia;  that  was  not  the  only  use,  but 
that  was  a  part  of  it  and  he  went  on  to  eay  to  the  Senate  further  that  he  ooold 
not  see  the  force  of  the  remark  made  by  my  colleague,  [Mr.  Bontwell,]  that  tht 
President  of  the  United  States  in  this  letter  of  authority  by  the  appointment 
ad  interim  of  Lorenzo  Thomas  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate,  daring  its  sessioo, 
without  its  advice  and  consent,  twelve  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  m 
months  limited  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  179f5,  could  be  held  a  criminal  acL 
The  defence  of  the  President  in  some  sort  rested  on  the  provisions  of  tiiat  lnv 
which  authorized  him  to  supply  a  vacancy  in  the  several  departments  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  six  months.  Well,  I  will  try  to  explain  it  here,  if  I  may 
be  pardoned,  in  case  I  should  happen  to  refer  to  it  again  in  the  progreas  of  mj 
argument. 

It  is  explained  by  this  simple  word,  that  the  act  of  1795,  under  which  ht 
attempts  in  his  distress  to  shelter  himself,  says  that  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  bo 
supplied  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months ;  he  did  supply  it,  according  to  the 
very  words  of  his  answer,  for  he  tells  you  he  made  a  vacancy  indefinitely  when 
he  suspended  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War ;  he  says  in  his  answer  it 
was  an  indefinite  suspension,  not  simply  for  six  months,  but  during  the  time  h^ 
might  occupy  the  executive  power  in  this  country.     He  indefinitely  snependtii 
him,  he  says,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws ;  and  he  tells  you  farther,  in  the 
same  answer,  that  under  the  act  of  1795  he  supplied  the  vacancy.     That  act 
told  him  he  should  not  supply  it  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months,  unless  it 
results  that  at  the  end  of  every  six  months  he  may  supply  it  again  and  the 
statute  thereby  be  repealed,  supply  it  to  the  end  of  the  time  allotted  him  under 
the  Constitution  to  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States.     1 
would  like  some  senator,  in  your  deliberations,  to  make  answer  to  that  sugges- 
tion and  see  how  it  can  be  got  rid  of.     He  makes  a  vacancy  indefiniu^y ;  he 
appoints  General  Grant  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim;  at  the  end  of  six  monthf , 
and  twelve  days  after  the  expiration  of  six  months,  in  utter  defiance  of  the  lav 
of  1795,  he  makes  another  appointment ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  six  months  and 
twelve  days  after,  if  you  please,  in  further  defiance  of  it,  he  makes  another,  and 
so  on  until  the  end  of  the  time  during  which  he  may  exercise  the  office  of  Prei^i- 
dent,  while  the  law  itself  expressly  declares  that  no  vacancy  shall  he  so  supplied 
for  a  longer  period  than  six  months.     I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
could  have  seen  it  but  for  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  iate  of  his  client.     That  ifi 
my  impression,  and  everybody  else  can  see  it  in  this  country. 

But  it  has  been  further  said,  by  way  of  illustration  and  answer  to  all  thi$. 
said  by  the  counsel  for  the  President,  <*  Suppose  the  Congress  of  the  UntreJ 
States  should  enact  a  law  in  clear  violation  of  the  express  power  conferred  upon 
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• 
the  President,  as,  for  example,  a  law  declaring  that  he  shall  not  be  Commander- 
in-chief  of  thei  army,  a  law  declaring  that  he  shall  not  exercise  the  pardoning 
power  in  any  case  whatever,  is  not  the  President  to  intervene  and  protect  the 
ConsUtationl*'  I  answer,  no;  not  by  repealing  the  laws.  The  President  is 
not  to  intervene  and  protect  the  Constitution  against  the  laws.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  are  the  guardians  of  their  own  honor,  the  protectors  of  their 
own  Constitution;  and  if  there  be  anything  in  that  Constitution  more  clearly 
written  and  defined  and  established  than  another,  it  is  the  express  and  clear 
provision  that  the  legislative  department  of  this  government  is  responsible  to 
no  power  on  earth  for  the  exercise  of  their  legislative  authority  and  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  during  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  save  to  the  people 
that  appointed  them.  It  is  a  new  doctrine  altogether  that  the  Constitution  is 
-exclusively  in  the  keeping  of  the  President.  When  that  day  comes,  Senators, 
that  the  Constitution  of  your  country,  so  essential  to  your  national  existence, 
and  so  essential  to  the  peace,  the  happiness,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people, 
rests  exclusively  upon  the  fidelity  and  patriotism  and  integrity  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  may  God  save  the  Constitution  and  save  the  republic  from  its  defender ! 
No,  sirs,  there  is  no  such  power  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  only  coming  back  to  the  old  proposition. 

Why,  say  the  gentlemen,  surely  it  would  be  unconstitutional  for  Congress  so 
to  legislate.  Agreed,  agreed;  I  admit  that  it  would  be  not  only  unconstitu- 
tional, but  it  would  be  criminal.  But  the  question  is,  before  what  tribunal  is 
the  Congress  to  answer  ?  Only  before  the  tribunal  of  the  people.  Admit  that 
they  did  it  corruptly ;  admit  that  they  did  it  -upon  a  bribe;  and  yet  every  man  at 
all  conversant  with  the  Constitution  of  the  country  knows  well  that  it  is  written 
in  that  instrument  that  members  of  Congress  shall  not  be  held  to  answer  in  any 
other  place,  or  before  any  body  whatever,  for  their  official  conduct  in  Congress 
assembled,  save  to  their  respective  houses.  That  is  the  end  of  it.  They 
answer  to  the  people,  and  the  people  alone  can  apply  the  remedy,  and,  of 
course,  ought  to  apply  it.  You  cannot  make  them  answer  in  the  courts.  You 
have  had  it  ruled  that  you  cannot  try  them  by  impeachment,  and,  of  course, 
when  a  majority  vote  that  way  in  each  house,  you  can  hardly  expect  to  expel 
them.  Their  only  responsibility  is  to  the  people,  and  the  people  alone  have 
the  right  to  challenge  them.  That  is  precisely  what  the  people  have  written  in 
the  Constitution,  and  every  man  so  understands  it. 

Why,  senators,  I  may  make  another  remark  which  shows  here  the  utter  fal- 
lacy of  any  such  position  as  that  interposed  by  the  counsel,  and  that  is,  that  the 
Congress  which  would  be  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  justice  and  duty  as  to  take 
away  the  pardonfng  power  from  the  Executive  in  any  case  whatever  have  it  in 
their  power  to  take  away  any  appeal  to  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  United 
States  upon  that  question,  so  that  there  would  be  an  end  of  it,  and  there  would 
be  no  remedy  but  with  the  people,  unless,  indeed,  the  President  is  to  take  up 
arms  to  set  aside  the  laws  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  Consti- 
tution of  your  country  is  no  such  weak  or  wicked  invention. 

Having  disposed  of  this  proposition,  Senators,  the  next  inquiry  to  be  consid- 
ered before  the  Senate,  and  to  which  I  will  direct  their  attention,  is,  has  the 
President  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  remove  the  heads  of  departments 
and  fill  vacancies  so  created,  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  without  its  consent,  without  and  against  the  express  authority  of  law  ? 
If  he  has  not  this  power,  he  is  confessedly  guilty  as  charged.  If  he  has,  of  course 
he  ought  to  go  acquitted  as  charged  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  articles. 

Mr.  CoNNKSS.    I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court,  adjourn  until 
to-morrow. 
Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  shall  be  very  glad,  indeed,  for  that  courtesy. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;    and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the 
impeachment,  adjourned. 
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Tuesday,  May  5,  186S. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  tke  chair.  * 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Reprcseaci- 
tives  and  Messrs  Evarts,  Groesbeck,  and  Nelson,  of  counsel  for  the  respondeo: 
appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  tl^ 
Whole,  preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Wasbbume,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  t!i- 
seats  provided  for  them. 

The  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  or 
the  impeachment,  was  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Manager  Bingham  will  proceed  wiih  the  argument 
in  behalf  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  would  do  injustice 
senators,  to  myself;  I  would  do  injustice  to  the  people  whom  I  represent  at  this 
bar,  if  I  were  not  to  acknowledge,  as  I  do  now,  my  indebtedaess  to  honorahlf 
senators  for  the  attention  which  they  gave  me  yesterday  while  I  attem.pted  r 
demonstrate  to  the  Senate,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  z^ 
man  in  office  or  out  of  office  is  above  the  Constitution  or  above  the  laws  ;  th&: 
all  are  bound  to  obey  the  laws ;  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  ab^r? 
all  other  officials  in  this  country,  is  bound  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed ;  and  especially  that  the  saspcnding  power  and  the  dispensing 
power  asserted  by  the  President  endangers  the  existence  of  the  CoastituticAt^ 
a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  cannot  for  a  moment  be  tolerated. 

Whtn  I  had  the  honor  to  close  my  remarks  yesterday,  I  stated  to  the  Senate 
that  their  inquiry  would  be  directed  first  to  the  question  whether  the  President 
has  the  power  under  the  Constitution  to  remove  the  heads  of  departments  %Li 
fill  vacancies  so  created  by  himself  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  in  tb« 
absence  of  an  express  authority  of  law  authorizing  him  so  to  do.  If  the  Prts- 
ident  has  not  this  power,  he  is  confessedly  guilty,  as  charged  in  the  first,  secood.  i 
third,  eighth,  and  eleventh  articles  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  Senate  is  to  cjme  to  :k 
conclusion  that  it  is  no  crime  in  the  President  of  the  United  States  deliberatelr 
and  purposely  and  defiantly  to  violate  the  express  letter  of  the  GonstitutioQ  of 
the  United  States  and  the  express  prohibition  of  the  statutes  of  the  Congre5<. 
I  have  said  that  the  act  was  criminal  if  it  was  done  deliberately  and  purposelj. 
What  answer  has  been  made  to  this,  senators  ?  That  the  allegation  ia  found  u: 
these  articles  of  the  criminal  intent;  and  learned  counsel  have  stood  here  before 
the  Senate  arguing  from  hour  to  hour  and  from  day  to  day  to  show  that  a  crim- 
inal intent  is  to  be  proved.  I  deny  it.  I  deny  that  there  is  any  authoritv 
which  justifies  any  such  statement.  The  law  declares,  and  has  declared  for 
centuries,  that  any  act  done  deliberately  in  violation  of  the  law ;  that  is  to  s-iv. 
any  unlawful  act  done  by  any  person  of  sound  mind  and  understanding,  aod 
responsible  for  his  acts,  necessarily  implies  that  the  party  doing  it  intended  ib^ 
necessary  consequences  of  his  own  act.  I  make  no  apology,  senators,  for  the 
insertion  of  the  word  *'  intent"  in  the  articles.  I  do  not  treat  it  as  surplnsaf^t. 
It  was  not  needful ;  but  I  make  no  apology  for  it.  It  is  found  in  every  indict- 
ment ;  and  who  ever  heard  of  a  court  where  the  rules  are  applied  with  more 
strictness  than  they  can  be  expected  to  be  applied  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  demanding  of  the  prosecutor,  in  any  instance  whatever,  that  he  shou!! 
offer  testimony  of  the  criminal  intent  specially  averred  in  the  indictment,  whts 
he  had  proved  that  the  act  was  done  and  the  act  done  was  unlawful?  It  i^s 
rule,  a  rule  not  to  be  challenged  here  or  elsewhere  among  intelligent  men,  tbit 
every  person,  whether  in  office  or  out  of  office,  who  commits  an  unlawful  k: 
made  criminal  by  the  very  terms  of  the  statute  of  the  country  within  which  he 
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liTes  and  to  tbejarisdiction  of  which  he  is  subject,  intends  all  that  is  involved 
in  the  doing  of  the  act,  and  the  intent  laid,  therefore,  is  established.  No  proof 
is  required.     Why  T    To  require  it  woald  simply  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 

Wno  is  able  to  penetrate  the  human  intellect,  to  follow  it  to  its  secret  and  hidden 
recesses  in  the  brain  or  heart  of  man,  and  bear  witness  of  that  which  it  meditates 
and  which  it  purposes]  Men,  intelligent  men,  and  especially  the  ministers  of  . 
)UBtice,  judge  of  men's  purposes  by  their  acts,  and  necessarily  hold  that  they 
intend  exactly  that  which  they  do ;  and  it  is  for  them,  not  for  their  accusers,  t« 
show  that  they  did  it  by  misadventure,  to  show  that  they  did  it  under  a  tempo- 
rary delirium  of  the  intellect,  by  which  in  the  providence  of  God  they  were  for 
the  time  being  deprived  of  the  power  of  knowing  their  duty  and  of  doing  their 
duty  under  the  law. 

Senators,  upon  a  memorable  occasion  not  unlike  this  which  to-day  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  attracts  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  attracts  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world,  the  same  question  was 
raised  before  the  tribunal  of  the  people  whether  intent  was  to  be  established,  * 
and  one  of  those  men  on  that  occasion,  when  Earl  Strafford  knelt  before  the 
assembled  majesty  of  England,  arose  in  his  place  and  answered  that  question 
in  words  so  clear  and  strong  that  they  ought  to  satisfy  the  judgment  and  satisfy 
the  conscience  of  every  senator.  I  read  the  words  of  Pym  on  the  trial  of  Straf* 
ford,  as  to  the  intent : 

Anotber  ezcose  is  this,  tbat  whatsoever  he  hath  spoken  was  out  of  good  intoDtion.  Some- 
timeH,  my  lords,  good  and  evil,  tmtb  and  falsehood,  lie  so  near  together  tbat  they  are  bardty 
to  be  distinfruished.  Matters  hnrtfdl  and  dangeroas  may  be  accompanied  with  such  ciream- 
stances  as  may  make  them  appear  usefixl  and  convenient ;  and,  in  all  such  cases,  g^ood  intention 
will  justify  evil  counsel;  but  where  the  matters  propounded  are  evil  in  their  own  nature,  such 
as  the  matters  are  wherewith  the  £arl  of  Strafford  is  charged — as  to  break  a  public  faith,  and 
subvert  laws  and  government— they  can  never  be  justified  by  any  Intentions,  now  g^ood  soever 
they  be  pretended. 

Is  there  no  endeavor  here  "  to  break  public  faith  ?*'  Is  there  no  endeavor  here 
'*  to  subvert  laws  and  government  ?"  1  leave  senators  to  answer  that  question 
upon  their  own  consciences  and  upon  their  oaths. 

On  this  subject  of  intent  I  might  illustrate  the  utter  futility  of  the  position 
assumed  here  by  the  learned  counsel,  by  a  reference  to  a  memorable  instance  in 
history  when  certain  fanatics,  under  the  reign  of  Frederick  II,  put  little  child- 
ren to  death  with  the  intent  of  sending  them  to  heaven,  because  the  Master 
had  written,  *'  Of  such  is  the  kingdom."  It  does  not  appear  that  this  good 
intent  of  slaying  the  innocents,  with  their  sunny  faces  ana  sunny  hearts,  tbat 
they  might  send  them  at  once  to  heaven,  was  of  any  avail  in  a  court  of  justice. 

I  read  also  of  a  Swedish  minister  who  found  within  the  kingdom  certain 
aged  subjects  who  were  the  beneficiaries  of  a  charity,  whom  he  put  brutally 
and  cruelly  to  death,  with  the  good  intent  of  thereby  increasing  the  trusts  in 
the  interest  of  the  living  who  had  a  longer  measure  of  days  before  them.  I 
never  read,  senators,  that  any  such  plea  as  that  availed  in  the  courts  of  jnstiee 
against  the  charge  of  murder  with  malice  aforethought. 

I  dismiss  this  subject  It  is  a  puerile  conceit,  unfit  to  be  uttered  in  the  hear* 
ing  of  senators,  and  condemned  by  every  letter  and  line  and  word  of  the  conn 
men  law,  *'  the  growth  of  centuries  and  the  gathered  wisdom  of  a  thousand 
yeai-8." 

It  is  suggested  by  one  of  my  honorable  colleagues,  [Mr.  Williams,]  and  it  is  not 
unfit  that  I  should  notice  it  in  passing,  that  doubtless  Booth,  on  the  14th  day 
of  April,  1865,  when  he  sent  the  pure  spirit  of  your  martyred  President  back 
to  the  Grod  who  gave  it,  thought,  declared,  if  you  please-—"  declared"  is  the 
proper  word — declared  that  he  did  that  act  in  the  service  of  his  country,  in  the 
service  of  liberty,  in  the  service  of  law,  in  the  service  of  the  rights  of  a  oonm 
mon  humanity.    If  the  avenging  hand  of  justice  had  not  cut  him  off  upon  the 
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apot  where  he  stood,  inBtantlj,  as  though  overtaken  hj  the  direct  jadgmcnt  ri 
offended  Heaven,  I  suppose  we  should  have  had  this  sort  of  argument  ints- 
posed  in  his  behalf  that  his  intentions  were  good,  and  therefore  the  violated  kv 
itself  ought  to  justify  his  act  and  allow  him  to  go  acquit,  not  a  coodemaec 
criminal,  but  a  crowned  and  honored  man. 

I  really  feel,  senators,  that  I  ought  to  ask  your  pardon  for  having  dwelt  npoi 
this  proposition  ;  but  you  know  with  what  pertinacity  it  has  been  pr^wed  upoi 
the  consideration  of  senators,  and,  with  all  respect  to  the  learned  and  bi^ob- 
plished  gentlemen  who  made  it,  I  deem  it  due  to  myself  to  say  here  that  I 
think  it  was  unworthy  of  them  and  unworthy  of  the  place. 

I  return,  senators,  to  my  proposition  :  has  the  President  power  nader  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to  create  Vi&caneiEf 
in  the  heads  of  departments  under  your  Constitution,  and  fill  them  without  tkf 
authority  of  express  law  and  without  the  advice  or  consent  of  the  Senate?  If 
he  has  not,  he  has  violated  the  Constitution,  and  he  has  violated,  «a  I  eh&O 
show  hereafter,  the  express  law  of  the  land,  and  is,  therefore,  criminal — crimiiiAi 
in  his  conduct  and  in  his  intention  before  the  tribunal  where  he  stands  arraigned 
by  order  of  the  people. 

First,  then,  is  the  Constitntion  violated  by  this  act  of  removal  and  appoint- 
ment ?  And  here,  senators,  although  I  may  have  occasion  to  notice  it  hej4after 
more  specifically  and  especially,  I  ask  you  to  pardon  me  for  referring  to  it  h&t 
at  this  time,  it  cannot  have  escaped  your  notice  that  the  learned  and  a^tate 
counsel  fur  the  President  took  care  all  the  while  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  this  controversy  not  to  connect  the  two  powers  of  removal  and  appointment 
daring  the  session  of  the  Senate  in  their  presence  and  without  their  eonseet 
together. 

Every  line  and  word  of  the  voluminous  arguments  nttered  by  the  very  learned 
and  ingenious  counsel  of  the  President  bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  that  whick 
I  now  assert.  Why  was  this  1  Simply,  senators,  as  I  shall  presently  show 
you,  that  the  appointing  power  is  by  the  express  terms  of  the  Constatuiioa, 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  put  beyond  the  power  of  the  PresidenU  save 
and  except  where  it  is  expressly  authorized  by  law.  I  thank  the  gentlemen 
for  making  this  concession,  for  it  is  a  confession  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  their 
client.  When  no  answer  could  be  made  they  acted  upon  the  ancient,  time- 
honored,  and  accepted  maxim  that  silence  is  gold,  and  so  upon  that  point  they 
were  silent,  one  and  all,  without  exception.  There  was  an  appointment  made 
here  in  direct  violation  of  express  law ;  in  direct  violation  of  the  express  lett«f 
of  the  Constitution ;  in  direct  violation  of  every  interpretation  that  has  ever  beeo 
put  upon  it  by  any  commanding  intellect  in  this  country,  and  the  gentiem^ 
knew  it. 

It  is  in  vain,  senators,  that  they  undertake  to  meet  that  point  in  this  case  by 
any  reference  to  the  speech  of  my  learned  and  accomplished  friend  who  repre-  ' 
seuts  the  State  of  Ohio  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  [Mr.  Sherman.]  Not  a 
word  escaped  his  lips  in  the  speech  which  they  have  quoted  here  touching  this 
power  of  appointment  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  and  in  direct  violation 
of  the  express  letter  of  the  tenure-of-office  act,  nor  did  any  such  word  escape 
from  the  lips  of  any  senator.  I  am  not  surprised ;  it  does  credit  to  the  intel- 
lectual ability  of  the  learned  gentlemen  who  appear  for  the  President  that  thej 
kept  that  question  out  of  sight  in  their  elaborate  and  exhaustive  arguments.  I 
read,  senators,  the  provibion  •f  the  Constitution  upon  this  subject  which  I  mA 
yesterday : 

The  President  *  *  *  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  shall  appoint,  embassadors,  other  pablic  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Sapres« 
Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  other- 
wise provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  bylaw  ;  but  the  Congress  ma/  by  law  tm: 
the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  tk 
oouris  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 
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Can  any  one  doabt  tbat  this  proTiaion  clearly  restricts  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent over  the  appointment  of  neads  of  departments  in  this,  that  it  expressly 
requirea  that  all  appointments  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  Constitution, 
enamerating  embassadors  and  others,  shall  be  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  ?  It  is  useless  to  waste  words  upon  the  proposition.  It  is 
plain  and  clear.  It  must  be  so  unless  the  appointments  of  the  bends  of  depart- 
ments* in  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  are  otherwise  provided  for ;  and  I 
respectfully  ask  senators  wherein  are  they  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
stitution ?  The  heads  of  departments  are  named  by  that  title,  and  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  Constitution  it  is  provided  that  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  in 
the  beads  of  departments  the  power  to  appoint  without  the  consent  of  the 
President,  without  the  consent  of  anybody  but  the  authority  of  a  law  of  Con- 
gress, all  inferior  officers.  Is  any  man,  in  the  light  of  this  provision,  to  stand 
before  the  Senate  and  argue  that  heads  of  departments  are  inferior  officers  1  If, 
then,  their  appointment  is  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  which 
I  take  for  granted,  I  ask  the  Senate  whether,  their  appointment  is  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  law  ? 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact,  in  passing,  that  some  of  the  learned  counsel 
for  the  President  said  *'here  was  no  appointment;  this  was  only  an  authority 
to  fill  a  vacancy."    The  counsel  are  not  strong  enough  for  their  client.    They 
cannot  get  rid  of  his  answer.    He  declares  that  he  did  make  an  appointment, 
indefinitely,  made  a  removal  and  filled  it,  and  followed  it  with  another.     The 
words  "appointment  ad  interim'*  more  than  once  unwittingly  escaped  the  lips^ 
of  the  counsel.     But  I  do  not  propose  to  rest  this  case  upon  aify  quibbles,  upon* 
any  technicalities,  upon  any  controversy  about  words.    I  rest  it  upon  the  broad, 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  stand  here  this  day  to  deny  that  there  ever  was 
an  hour  since  the  Constitution  went  into  operation  that  the  President  of  the- 
United  States  had  authority  to  authorize  anybody,  temporarily  even,  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  a  head  of  a  department  of  this  government  save  by  the- 
authority  of  express  law.    It  is  surely  a  self-evident  proposition  that  must  be 
understood  by  senators  that  the  power  which  created  the  law  may  repeal  it. 

I  make  this  remark  here  and  now  because  the  President's  defence,  as  stated! 
in  his  ansWer  more  clearly  and  distinctly  than  in  any  of  the  arguments  of  the* 
learned  counsel,  is  that  he  asserts  and  exercises  this  power  by  virtue  of  the 
implied,  unwritten  executive  prerogative  judicially  to  interpret  the  Constitution* 
for  himself  and  judicially  to  determine  the  validity  of  all  the  laws  of  the  land; 
for  himself,  and  therefore  to  appoint  just  such  ministers  as  he  pleases,  at  such' 
times  as  he  pleases,  and  for  such  periods  as  he  pleases,  in  defiance  alike  of  the- 
Constitution  and  of  the  laws.  The  language  is  that  the  removal  was  indefinite. 
The  language  of  his  answer  is  that  he  indefinitely  vacated  the  office,  and  filled' 
it,  of  course  indefinitely,  and  that  is  his  defence.  There  is  no  getting  away/ 
from  it.     In  the  answer,  on  pages  25  and  26  of  the  record,  this  will  be  found  : 

And  this  respondent,  farther  answering,  says,  that  it  is  provided  in  and  by  the  second  sec- - 
tion  of  an  act  to  regulate  the  tenare  of  certain  civil  offices,  that  the  President  may  suspend' 
an  officer  from  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office  held  by  him,  for  certain  causes 
therein  desigpMited,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  S«;nate,  and  until  the  case  shall  be  acted  ou: 
by  the  Senate ;  tbat  this  respondent,  as  rrebideat  of  the  United  States,  was  advised,  and  he, 
verily  believed  and  still  believes,  that  the  executive  power  of  removal  from  office  confided  to- 
him  by  the  Constitution,  as  aforesaid,  includes  the  power  of  suspension  from  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President,  and  this  respondent,  by  the  order  aforesaid,  did  suspend  the  si^id- 
Stanton  from  office,  not  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  or  until  the  Senate  should  have 
acted  upon  the  case,  but  by  force  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitu* 
tion  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  indefinitely  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

That  is  his  answer.  Under  the  Constitution  he  claims  this  power.  On  that: 
subject,  senators,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  in  addition  to  what  1  have  already  uttered ». 
that  it  is  perfectly  well  understood  when  the  Constitution  was  on  trial  for  its* 
deliverance  before  the  American  people  that  no  such  power  as  this  was  lodged. 
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in  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  on  the  contrary,  that  for  every  abiue  dt 
pawer,  for  every  asnrpation  of  anthoritj,  for  every  violation  of  the  OoiMtitstka 
and  the  laws,  he  was  liable  at  all  times  to  that  unrestricted  power  of  the  peopk 
to  impeach  him  through  its  representatives  and  to  try  him  before  its  Senatt 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  any  tribunal  in  the  land.  I  refer  upon  this  pdas 
to  the  clear  utterance  of  Hamilton  as  recorded  in  the  77th  number  of  the  Fed* 
eralist : 

It  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  co-opermtiofi  <i 
the  Senate,  in  the  business  of  appointments,  that  it  would  contribute  to  the  stability  of  cfae 
administration.  Tke  e&nsent  of  thut  bodp  would  be  nseessarff  to  dispUee  4U  vkU  as  te  mppmat 
A  change  of  the  Chief  Mmstrate,  therefore,  would  not  occasion  so  violent  or  so  geneni  i 
revolution  in  the  officers  of  the  government  as  might  be  expected  if  he  ^ere  th«  sole  dispo^' 
of  offices.  Where  a  man  in  any  station  bad  given  satisfactorj  evidence  of  his  fitness  for  :t 
a  new  President  would  be  restrained  from  attempting  a  change  in  favor  of  a  persoo  moi9 
agreeable  to  him,  by  the  apprehension  that  a  discountenance  of  the  Senate  mig^  fmstntt 
the  attempt,  and  bring  some  degree  of  discredit  upon  hiofiself.  Those  who  can  heal  imimn** 
the  value  of  a  steady  administration  will  be  most  disposed  to  prize  a  provision  wbich  coc- 
nects  the  official  existence  of  public  men  with  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  th&t 
body,  which,  from  the  greater  permanency  of  its  own  composition,  will  in  all  probability  be 
less  subject  to  inconstancy  than  any  other  member  of  the  government. 

To  this  union  of  the  Senate  with  the  President,  in  the  article  of  appointments,  it  has  is 
some  cases  been  objected  that  it  would  serve  to  give  the  President  an  undue  influence  cT%r 
the  Senate ;  and  in  others  that  it  would  have  an  opposite  tendency ;  a  strong  proof  th«t 
neither  suggestion  is  true. 

To  state  3ie  first,  in  its  proper  form,  is  to  refute  it  It  amounts  to  this:  thePtesMet 
would  have  an  improper  influence  over  the  Senate,  because  the  Senate  would  have  the  pora 
of  restraining  him.    This  is  an  absurdity  in  terms. 

And  I  agree  with  Hamilton  that  it  is  an  absurdity  in  terms  af^r  what  ha 
been  written  in  the  Constitution  of  your  country,  for  any  man,  whatever  may 
be  his  attainments,  and  whatever  may  be  his  pretensions,  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  power,  in  the  language  of  his  answer,  of  iudefiuitely  vacating  all 
the  executive  offices  of  this  country,  and  indefinitely,  therefore,  filling  them 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  in  the  absence  of  an  express  Ut 
authorizing  him  so  to  do.  And  here  I  leave  that  point  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate  and  for  the  consideration  of  that  great  people  whom  the  Senate  rep- 
resent upon  this  trial. 

I  ask,  also,  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  upon  the  weighty  words  of  Webster, 
whom  the  gentleman  |Mr.  Evarts]  concedes js  entitled  to  some  consideration  ia 
this  body,  who  illustrated  for  long  years  American  institutions  by  his  wisdom, 
his  genius,  and  his  learning;  a  man  who,  when  living,  stood  alone  among  living 
men  by  reason  of  his  intellectual  stature;  a  man  who,  when  dead,  sleeps  alone 
in  his  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea,  meet  emblem  of  the  msgesty  and  sweep  of  hii 
matciilesB  intellect  I  ask  senators'  attention  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Wenster  on 
this  appointing  power  conferred  upon  the  President  under  the  Constitution,  sub- 
ject to  these  limitations,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate: 

The  appointing  power  is  vested  in  the  President  and  Senate;  this  is  the  general  rule  ef 
the  Constitution.  The  removing  power  is  part  of  the  appointing  power;  it  cannot  lie  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  but  by  supposing  that  an  exception  was  intended ;  but  all  exceptions  to 
^eneraJ  rules  are  to  be  taken  strictly,  oven  when  expressed ;  and,  for  a  much  stronger  reasao, 
they  are  not  to  be  implied,  when  not  expressed,  unless  inevitable  neoessi^  of  constructioB 
requires  it    (4  Webstez's  Work^,  p.  194.) 

What  answer,  I  pray  you,  senators,  has  been  given,  what  answer  can  be  given 
tO/ these  interpretations  of  your  Constitution  by  Hamilton  and  Webster  ?  None, 
except  to  refer  to  the  acts  of  1789  and  1795,  and  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
debates  of  the  first  Congress.  Neither  those  acts  nor  the  debates  joatify  the 
eonclusion  that  the  President  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  may  va^cate  and 
£11  the  executive  departments  of  this  government  at  his  pleasure,  and  withoac 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  in  the  absence  of  uiy  express  anthoritv  o^ 
law  and  in  direct  violation  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  law.  The  acts  themselvai 
will  bear  no  such  interpretation.    I  dismiss,  with  a  single  word,  all  reference  to 
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the  debate  on  the  occasion,  for  the  Senate  are  not  nnadviRed  that  there*  were 
diffttrenees  of  opinion  expreseed  in  that  debate,  nor  is  the  Senate  unadvised  that 
it  has  already  been  mled  from  the  Snpreme  Bench  ot  the  United  States  that  the 
opinioiis  expressed  by  representatives  or  senators  in  Congress  pending  the  dis- 
CQssiou  of  any  bill  are  not  to  be  received  as  any  authoritative  construction  or 
interpretation  whatever  to  be  given  to  the  act.    It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  the 
Anierican  people  if  the  time  should  ever  come  when  the  utterances  of  excited 
debate  are  to  be  received  ever  afterward  as  the  true  construction  and  interpre- 
tation of  law.     Senators,  look  at  the  acts,  and  see  whether  the  gentlemen  are 
jnatified  in  attempting  to  infer  either  from  the  legislation  of  1789  or  from  the 
legislation  of  1795,  or  from  any  other  legislation  which  at  any  time  existed  on 
Btalute-books  of  this  country,  this  executive  prerogative,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  express  letter  of  the  Constitution,  to  vacate  all  the  executive  offices  of  this 
government  at  his  pleasure,  and  fill  them  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  and 
thereby  control  the  patronage  of  the  government,  amounting  to  millions  upon 
millioDB»  at  his  pleasure,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  irresponsible  agents  to 
become  only  the  supple  tools  of  his  mad  ambition. 

Of  this  act  of  17S9  Mr,  Webster  well  said — and  I  am  not  here  even  to  dis- 
pute the  proposition ;  indeed,  I  would  hesitate  long  before  I  ventured  to  dis- 
pute any  proposition  which  he  accepted,  for  the  time  being,  as  possible  under 
the  CoiiStitution — ^that  he  did  not  condemn  the  legislation  of  1789  as  being 
unconetitntional,  but  he  did  condemn  it  as  being  highly  impolitic  and  which  had 
subjected  the  people  of  this  country  to  great  abuses.    He  did  say,  bowevei^— 
and  to  these  words  I  ask,  also,  the  attention  of  the  Senate — of  the  legislation  of 
1789,  '*  that  it  did  separate  the  power  of  removal  from  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment.''    It  did  separate  it,  subject  to  its  own  limitations.    It  did  separate  it, 
and  confer  it,  too,  by  authority  of  that  act  and  by  no  other  authority.     It  is  for 
this  purpose,  and  for  this  purpose  alone*  that  I  cited  Mr.  Webster  in  this  part 
of  the  argument.    It  was  a  grant  of  power  to  the  President,  conferred  upon 
him  b^  the  Congress  to  remove  executive  officers.     I  admit,  senators,  that 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  such  a  statute  ought  to  be  always  upon  your 
statute  book,  so  long  as  you  have  a  President  who  can  be  trusted.    A  man  who 
is  betraying  his  trusts  ought  to  be  suspended  from  his  office,  which  is  a  tempo- 
rary removal,  for  reasons  appearing  to  the  President  which  justify  it ;  and  that 
is  precisely  your  law  to-day.     It  is  within  the  power  of  the  Congress,  undoubt- 
edly, to  confer  it  upon  the  President.    That  is  your  law  to-day. 

What  one  of  the  counsel  now,  I  ask  the  Senate  to  consider,  ventured  to  say 
here — if  it  was  uttered  it  certainly  escaped  my  observation — that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  at  any  time  had  power  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to 
vacate  the  offices  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  this  country,  even  under 
the  act  of  1789,  and  fill  them  indefinitely  at  his  pleasure  1     What  practice  in 
the  government  was  cited  here  to  support  any  such  pretension  of  power  in  the 
Executive  ?    None  whatever.    To  be  sure,  reference  was  made  to  the  case  of 
Pickering;  but  the  gentlemen  ought  to  remember  that  when  reference  was  made 
to  it,  so  far  as  the  removal  was  concerned,  it  was  expressly  authorized  by  the 
act  of  1789;  I  care  not  how  informally;  the  words  are  in  that  act  ''unless 
removed  by  the  President;"  it  is  a  grant  of  power,  and  Webster  so  interprets  it 
on  page  194  of  the  fourth  volume  of  his  works  as  an  act  of  Congress  which 
separated  the  power  of  removal  from  the  power  of  appointment.     His  construc- 
tion was  right.     Upon  that  construction  I  stand  in  this  argument.    But  it  does 
not  follow  by  any  manner  of  means  because  this  power  was  exercised  by  the 
elder  Adams  that  he  thereby  furnished  a  precedent  in  justification  of  the  viola- 
tion of  another  and  a  different  statute,  which  by  every  intendment  repealed  the 
act  of  1789  and  stripped  the  President  of  any  colorable  excuse  for  asserting 
any  such  authority. 
That  is  my  first  answer  to  this  point  made  by  the  coimsel,  and  I  make  a  stiU 
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farther  answer  to  it ;  and  that  is  this,  that  the  elder  Adams  himself,  as  bis  letter 
to  his  Secretary  of  State  clearly  discloses,  did  not  consider  that  it  wma  proper 
even  under  the  law  of  1789  for  him  to  make  that  removal  daring  the  aesnon  €4 
the  Senate,  and  therefore  these  significant  words  are  incorporated  in  his  letter 
of  request  to  Secretary  Pickering  that  he  should  resign  before  the  session  of  th? 
Senate,  the  resignation,  of  coarse,  to  take  effect  at  a  future  day,  so  that  npna 
the  incoming  of  the  Senate  he  might  name  a  successor,  showing  exactly  bow  he 
understood  the  obligations  of  the  Gonstitutioo. 

Although  the  record,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  is  somewhat 
imperfect,  I  think  it  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  that  distinguished  patriot  t9 
declare  that  the  whole  transaction  justifies  me  in  saying  here,  as  my  belief,  n 
the  presence  of  the  Senate,  that  he  did  not  issue  the  o^er  for  the  reaioval  of 
Pickering  after  the  Senate  had  commenced  its  session.  It  is  true  that  be  issued 
it  on  the  same  day,  but  he  did  not  issue  it  after  the  Senate  had  commeneed  itp 
session ;  he  issued  it  before ;  and  upon  the  assembling  of  the  Senate  and  tbf 
opening  of  the  Senate  on  the  same  day,  showing  his  respect  for  the  Constrtutioa 
and  the  laws  and  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  he  sent  to  the  Senate  the  name  of 
the  successor  of  Pickering,  John  Marshall,  and  on  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  John 
Marshall,  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  confirmed  to  succeed  Timothy  Pickering, 
removed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  John  Marshall  exercised  the  functions  of  his  office,  or  attempted  to  ezerciK 
the  functions  of  office,  until  the  Senate  had  passed  upon  the  question  of  his 
appointment,  and  therefore  necessarily  passed  upon  the  question  of  the  renaK>vaI 
of  Pickering.  All  these  facts  arise  in  this  case  in  the  removal  of  Piekeriag 
to  disprove  everything  that  has  been  sa'd  here  by  way  of  apology  or  jnatifica' 
tion,  or  even  of  excuse  of  the  action  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  m 
violating  the  Oonstitution  and  the  existing  laws  of  the  country. 

But  the  other  provision  of  the  Oonstitution,  senators,  which  I  recited  yester- 
day in  your  hearing,  pours  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  question  as  to  the  power 
of  the  President  to  vacate  the  executive  offices  and  fill  them  at  his  pleasafe,  and 
dispels  the  mists  with  which  counsel  have  attempted  to  envelop  it,  and  that  is 
the  provision  that  the  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  which 
^  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  to  issue  commissions  to  his 
appointees  to  fill  such  vacancies,  which  commissions  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  next  session  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  senators  what  possible  sense  is  there  in 
this  express  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  the  President  shall  have  power 
to  fill  up  all  vacancies  which  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  his 
commissions  to  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session,  if  after  all,  as  is  claimed 
in  his  answer  and  is  asserted  by  his  unlawful  acts  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  he  is  invested  by  the  Constitution  with  the  power  to  make  vacancies  at  his 
pleasure  even  during  the  session  of  the  Senate?  I  ask  senators,  further,  to 
answer  what  sense  is  there  in  the  provision  that  the  commission  which  he  may 
issue  to  fill  a  vacancy  happening  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  shall  expire  st 
the  end  of  their  next  session,  if  after  all,  notwithstanding  this  limitatiou  of  the 
Constitution,  the  President  may,  during  the  session,  create  vacancies  and  fill 
them,  in  the  words  of  his  answer,  indefinitely  ?  If  he  has  any  such  power  af> 
that,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  here,  in  the  words  of  John  Marshall,  your  Con- 
stitution at  last  is  but  a  splendid  bauble ;  it  is  not  worth  the  paper  upon  which 
it  is  written.  It  is  a  matter  of  mathematical  demonstration  upon  the  text  of  thr* 
instrament,  by  necessary  implication,  that  the  President's  power  to  fill  vacan- 
cies is  limited  to  vacancies  that  arise  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  save  where 
it  is  otherwise  provided  for  by  express  provision  of  the  law. 

That  is  my  answer  to  all  tnat^as  been  said  here  by  the  gentlemen  upon  tliw 
subject.  They  have  brought  a  long  list  of  appointments  and  a  long  list  of 
removals  from  the  foundation  of  the  government  to  this  hour,  which  is  answer^ 
by  a  single  word,  that  there  was  existing  law  authorizing  it  all,  and  that  law  no 
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longer  exists.  Not  a  line  or  word  or  tittle  of  it  exists  since  the  2d  day  of  March, 
1-367 ;  assuming  in  what  I  saynow*  of  course,  that  the  tennre-of-office  act  is  con- 
Btitational  and  valid,  I  refer  to  those  statutes;  I  shall  not  exhaust  my  strength 
or  the  patience  of  the  Senate  hy  stopping  to  read  them  here  and  now,  but  I  shall 
x^fer  to  them  in  the  report  of  my  argument.    Those  statutes  are  as  follows  : 

A.OT  to  provide  for  government  of  territory  northwest  of  river  Ohio.  Approved  Aogoat  7, 1769. 

Be  it  enacted,  ^rc,  That  in  all  cases  in  which  bj  the  said  ordiDance  (for  government  of  ter 

ritory  northwest  of  river  Ohio)  any  information  is  to  be  given  or  communication  made  by  the 

governor  of  the  said  Territory  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  or  to  any  of  their 

officers,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  governor  to  give  such  information  and  to  make  such 

eommunicatiou  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  President  shall  nominate,  and 

\yy  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint,  all  officers  who,  by  the  said 

ordinance,  were  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  all 

officers  80  appointed  shall  be  commissioned  by  him ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  United  States 

in  GoDjgress  assembled  might  by  the  said  ordinance  revoke  any  commission  or  remove  from 

any  office,  the  President  is  hereby  declared  to  have  the  same  powers  of  revocation  and 

removal.     (1  Statutes,  p.  50,  sec.  1.) 

ACT  to  amend  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  makingaltJbrations  in  the  Treasury  and  War  Depart- 
ments/'   Approved  February  13,  1795. 

In  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War,  or  of  any  officer  of  either  of  the  said  departments 
whose  appointment  is  uot  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  duties  of 
tbeir  saia  respective  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  case 
be  nhall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize  any  person  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  perform 
the  dnties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed  or  such  vacancy  be 
filled :  ProMedt  That  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  supplied  in  manner  aforesaid  for  a  longer 
term  than  six  mouths.    (1  Statutes,  415 ;  1  Brightly's  Digest,  225.) 

AN  ACT  to  limit  the  term  of  office  of  certain  officers  therein  named,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Approved  May  ]5,  1820. 

From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  all  district  attorneys,  collectors  of  the  customs, 
naval  officers  and  surveyors  of  the  customs,  navy  agents,  receivers  of  public  moneys  for 
lands,  registers  of  the  land  <^ces,  paymasters  in  the  army,  the  apothecary  general,  the 
assistant  apothecary  general,  and  the  commissary  general  of  purchases,  to  be  appointed 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  four  years,  out  shall 
be  removable  from  office  at  pleasure.    (3  Statutes,  562.) 

>• 
AN  ACT  to  regulate  the  diplomatic  and  consular  systems  of  the  United  States.    Approved 

August  18,  1856. 

Section  one  regulates  the  appointment  and  compensation  of  consuls. 

It  belongs  exclusively  to  the  President,  by  and  With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  appoint  consular  officers  at  such  places  as  he  or  they  deem  to  be  meet.  They  are  officers 
created  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  nations  and  by  acts  of  Congress.  (11  Statutes, 
52,  section  3;  1  Brightly,  174,  Note  (a;)  and  see  also  the  provision  touching  appointments.) 

If  this  provision  of  the  GonBtitution  then  means  what  it  expressly  declares,  that 
the  President's  power  of  appointment,  in  the  absence  of  express  law,  is  limited  to 
such  vacancies  as  may  happen  daring  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  it  necessarily 
results  that  an  appointment  made  hy  the  President  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate, without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  the  head  of  a  department,  in 
the  absence  of  any  law  authorizing  it  to  be  made  temporsLrily  or  otherwise,  a£ 
did  the  act  of  1795,  is  unconstitutional  and  unlawful,  and  that  is  my  answer  to 
all  they  have  said  on  that  subject;  but  that  act  of  1795  is  repealed  by  your 
statute  of  1867,  as  also  by  your  act  of  1863,  as  I  shall  claim.  If  the  President 
may  issue  it,  it  must  be  a  commission  according  Uk  his  own  claim  of  authority, 
arising  under  this  unlimited  executive  prerogative,  which  can  never  expire  but 
by  and  with  his  consent ;  and  if  any  man  can  answer  the  proposition  I  should 
like  to  have  it  answered  now.  If,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  on  your  statute 
books ;  if,  notwithstanding  this  limitation  of  your  Constitution  which  I  have 
read,  that  his  commissions  to  fill  vacancies  arising  during  the  recess  shall  expire 
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with  the  next  seseion  of  the  Senate,  he  may  nevertheleBS  create  the  vacancki 
during  the  seesion  aud  fill  them  without  your  advice  and  consent,  I  reaaseit  aj 
proposition  that  such  commission  cannot  expire,  if  his  assertion  be  true,  withoE 
the  consent  of  the  Executive ;  and  if  that  proposition  can  be  answered  by  ant 
man,  I  desire  it  to  be  answered  now.  I  want  to  know  by  what  provision  of  the 
Constitution  the  commission  expires  upon  the  claim  of  this  answer  ?  and  if  i' 
does  not  expire  without  the  consent  of  the  Bxeeutive,  I  want  to  know  whs 
becomes  of  the  appointing  power  lodged  jointly  in  the  Senate  with  the  Exec:h 
tive  for  the  protection  of  the  people's  rights  and  the  protection  of  the  people i 
interests  ^  It  cannot  be  answered  here  or  anywhere  by  a  retained  advocate  d 
the  President,  or  by  a  volunteer  advocate  of  the  President,  in  the  Senate  or  ocd 
of  the  Senate. 

I  demand  to  know,  again,  what  provision  of  the  Constitution,  under  the  dais 
set  up  in  this  answer,  terminates  the  commission  1  I  took  occasion  to  read  from 
the  answer  that  I  might  not  be  misunderstood.  He  puts  it  directly  upon  tht 
Constitution.  Nobody  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  it;  and  I  am  glad  it  is  so. 
either  by  intendment  or  otherwise — nobody  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  thii 
assumption  but  this  guilty  and  accmsed  President.  It  was  an  audacity,  the  like 
of  which  has  no  parallel  in  centuries,  for  him  to  come  before  the  custodians  of 
the  people's  power  and  thus  defy  even  their  written  GoiiStitution,  its  plainest 
text  and  its  plainest  letter. 

Senators,  I  have  thought  upon  this  subject  carefully,  considerately,  oonseieo- 
tiously.  I  have  endeavored  to  find  anywhere  within  the  text  of  the  Constitnti^ 
any  colorable  excuse  for  this  claim  of  power  asserted  by  the  President  and  das- 
gf'rous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  I  can  find,  from  beginning  to  end  of 
that  great  instrument,  no  letter  or  word  upon  which  even  the  astutest  casaii^t 
could  for  a  moment  fasten,  save  the  words  that  "  the  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  President." 

That  gives  no  colorable  excuse  for  this  assumption.  What  writer  upon  your 
Constitution,  what  decision  of  your  courts,  what  utterances  of  all  the  great 
statesmen  who  have  in  the  past  illustrated  our  history,  have  ever  iutimated  ihit 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  was  a  grant  of  power  t  It  is  nothing  more, 
Senators,  and  no  man  and  no  human  ingenuity  can  torture  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution  into  anything  more  than  a  mere  designation  of  the  officer  or  persoa 
to  whom  shall  be  committed,  under  the  Constitution  and  subject  to  its  limita- 
tions and  subject  to  the  further  limitations  of  the  law  enacted  in  pnraoance  of 
the  Constitution,  the  executive  power  of  the  government.  Adopt  the  construc- 
tion tbat  it  is  a  grant  of  power,  and  why  not  follow  it  to  its  conclusions  and  see 
what  comes  of  your  Constitution,  and  what  comes  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
of  their  power  to  limit  by  a  written  Constitution  every  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment 1  Is  it  not  as  plainly  written  in  the  Constitution  that ''  all  legislative 
powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  ?"  Is  anybody  to  reason 
from  that  designation  of  the  body  to  whom  the  legislative  power  is  assigned  a 
grant  of  power,  and  especially  an  indefinite  authority,  to  legislate  upon  such 
subjects  as  they  please  without  regard  to  the  Constitution  }  is  it  not  also  jusi 
as  plainly  written  in  the  Constitution  that  '<  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish  "  by  law  f  Is  anybody 
thence  to  infer  that  this  is  an  unlimited  grant  of  power  authorizing  the  Supreme 
Court  or  the  inferior  courts  of  the  United  States  to  sit  in  judgment  npon  any 
and  all  conceivable  questions,  and  even  to  reverse  by  their  decisions  the  power 
of  impeachment,  lodged  exclusively  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
judgment  in  impeachment,  authorized  to  be  pronounced  exclusively  and  onlr 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States? 

It  will  never  do  for  any  man  to  say  that  this  provision  of  the  GonBtitotion  tb 
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a  grant  of  power.  It  is  simply  the  designation  of  the  officer  to  whom  the 
ezeeative  power  of  the  government  shall  be  committed  under  the  limitations  of 
the  Oonstittrtion  and  the  laws,  as  "  the  Congress''  is  the  designation  of  the 
department  to  which  shall  be  committed  the  legislative  power,  and  as  "  the 
courts*'  18  the  designation  of  the  department  to  which  shall  be  committed  the 
judicial  power;  and  upon  this  subject  I  refer,  also,  to  what  Mr.  Webster  said 
touching  the  limitations  of  the  executive  authority : 

It  is  perfectly  plain  and  manifest,  that,  althoagfa  tho  framerB  of  the  Constitution  meant  t» 
confer  executive  power  on  the  President,  yet  they  meant  to  define  and  limit  that  power,  and 
to  confer  no  more  than  they  did  thus  define  and  limit.  When  they  say  it  shall  be  rested  in 
a  President,  they  mean  that  one  magistrate,  to  be  called  a  President,  shall  hold  theezecntive 
authority  ;  but  they  mean,  further,  that  he  shall  hold  this  authority  according  to  the  grants 
and  limitations^of  the  Constitution  itself.    (4  Webster's  Works,  p.  186.) 

Does  not  tlie  Constitution,  Senators,  define  and  limit  the  executive  power  in 
this,  that  it  declares  that  the  President  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and 
pardou8»  &c.;  in  this,  that  it  declares  that  the  President  shall  have  power  to 
appoint,  bj  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  foreign  ambassadors 
and  other  public  officers ;  in  this,  that  it  provides  that  he  shall  have  power  to 
make  treaties  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  ?  And  does  it 
not  limit  his  power  in  this,  that  it  declares  that  all .  legislative  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Congress  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives ;  in  this,  that  it  declares  that  the  President  shall  take  care  that  the  laws 
which  the  Congress  enacts  shall  be  faithfully  executed ;  in  this,  that  it  declares 
that  ever  J  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with 
or  without  his  consent  shall  be  a  law,  to  remain  a  law— and  that  is  the  very  point 
in  controversy  here  between  the  President  and  the  people— and  to  be  executed 
ajs  a  law  until  the  same  shall  have  been  repealed  by  the  power  that  made  it  or 
actually  reversed  bj  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  a  case  clearlj 
within  its  jurisdiction  and  within  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  itself  1 

It  has  been  settled  law  in  this  country  from  a  very  early  period  that  the 
constitutionality  of  a  law  should  not  be  questioned,  much  less  be  adjudged 
invalid,  by  a  court  clothed  by  the  Constitution  with  jurisdiction  in  the  prem- 
ises, unless  upon  a  case  so  clear  as  to  scarcely  admit  of  a  d<  lubt ;  and  what 
is  the  result.  Senators  ?  that  there  is  not — I  feel  myself  justified  in  saying  it, 
without  recently  having  very  carefully  examined  the  question— one  clear, 
unequivocal  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  against  the 
constitutionality  of  any  law  whatever  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
'States-— not  one.  There  was  no  such  decision  as  that  in  the  Dred  Scott  case. 
Lawyers  will  understand,  when  I  use  the  word  •*  decision,"  what  I  mean — ^the 
judgment  pronounced  by  the  court  upon  the  issue  joined  upon  the  record. 
There  was  no  such  decision  in  that  case,  nor  in  any  other  case,  so  far  as  I  can 
recollect.  On  this  subject,  however,  I  may  be  excused  for  reading  a  decision 
or  two  from  our  courts.  In  the  case  of  Fletcher  vs.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  page  87, 
Marshal],  delivering  the  opinion,  said : 

The  question  whether  a  law  he  void  for  its  repus^ancy  to  the  Constitution  is,  at  all  times, 
a  question  of  much  delicacy,  which  ought  seldom,  if  ever,  to  he  decided  in  the  affirmative  in  a 
douhtfal  case. 

And  again : 

The  opposition  between  the  Constitution  and  the  law  should  he  such  that  the  judge  feels  a 
clear  and  strong  conviction  of  their  incompatibility  with  each  other. 

In  ex  parte  McCuUom,  1  Cowen's  Reports,  564,  Chief  Justice  Savage  says : 

Before  the  court  will  deem  it  their  duty  to  declare  an  act  of  the  legislature  unconstitutional 
a  case  must  be  presented  in  which  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt. 

In  Morris  vs.  The  People,  3  Denio,  38l,  the  court  say : 

The  presumption  is  always  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  law,  if  the  oontraiy  is  not  clearly 
demonstrated. 
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I  have  read  these,  eenatora,  not  that  it  was  really  necessarj  to  my  afgnmexit 
but  to  answer  the  pretension  of  this  President  that  he  may  come  here  to  set  mmie 
a  law,  and  in  order  to  jostify  himself  assume  the  prerogative  to  do  it  in  ocds 
that  he  may  test  its  validity  in  the  courts  of  justice  when  the  courts  have  never 
ventured  upon  that  dangerous  experiment  themselves,  and,  on  the  contnuy.  turr? 
thirty  years  ago,  as  I  showed  to  the  Senate  yesterday,  solemnly  ruled,  without 
a  dissenting  voice,  that  the  assumption  of  power  claimed  by  the  President  would 
defeat  justice  itself  and  annihilate  the  laws  of  the  people.  I  have  done  it  alee 
to  fortify  the  text  of  your  Oonstitution  and  to  make  plain  its  significance,  wbic4 
declares  that  every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  Congress  with  or  without 
the  President's  approval,  even  over  his  veto,  shall  be  a  law.  The  language  id 
plain  and  simple.  It  is  a  law  until  it  is  annulled ;  in  the  words  of  Hamiiton,  as 
recorded  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  works,  a  law  to  the  President ;  a  law  to 
every  department  of  the  goveiiiment,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial ;  a  law 
to  all  the  people. 

It  is  in  vain  the  gentlemen  say  that  it  is  only  constitutional  laws  that  iNud. 
That  is  simply  begging  the  question.  The  presumption,  as  I  have  shown  you 
from  the  authorities,  is  that  every  law  is  constitutioaal  until  by  authority  it  'is 
declared  otherwise,  and  the  question  here  is  whether  that  authority  is  in  Andiew 
Johnson.  That  is  the  whole  question,  whether  that  authority  is  in  Andrew 
Johnson.  Tour  Constitution  says  it  shall  be  a  law.  It  does  not  mean  that  it 
shall  remain  a  law  aiber  it  shall  have  beea  reconsidered  by  the  law-makiinr 
power  and  repealed ;  it  does  not  say  that  it  shall  remain  a  law  to  the  hurt  anc 
deprivation  of  private  right  after  it  shall  have  been  adjudged  nnconstitutioiiai 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  under  the  limitations  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  within  their  express  jurisdiction  ;  but  it  does-  mean  that  autil  judg- 
ment be  pronouuced  authoratively  in  your  tribunals  of  justice,  or  that  power  be 
exercised  authoritatively  by  the  people's  representatives  in  Congress  assembled, 
it  shall  be  a  law  to  the  President,  to  every  head  of  department,  as  the  court  ruled 
in  the  case  from  which  I  read  yesterday  in  12  Peters,  to  every  repreeentative  in 
Congress,  to  every  senator,  and  every  human  being  within  the  juriiidietion  of 
your  laws. 

Why  do  the  gentlemen  make  the  distinction,  that  it  is  only  laws  passed  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution  that  are  to  bind  ?  Why  not  follow  their  prem- 
ises to  their  logical  conclusions  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  I 
took  occasion  to  say  yesterday,  is  by  virtue  of  the  prerogatives  of  his  office 
vested  with  the  power  judicially  to  interpret  the  Constitution  for  himself  and 
judicially  to  decide  for  the  time  being  for  himself  the  validity  of  every  law,  and 
therefore  may,  with  impunity,  set  aside*  every  law  upon  your  statute-'book,  in 
the  words  of  his  advocate,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  come  to  the  deliberate  con- 
clusion that  it  interferes  with  some  power  vested  in  him  by  the  people  1 

Senators,  considering  the  operations  of  the  President's  mind  as  manifested  in 
his  past  official  conduct,  God  only  knows  to  what  absurd  conclusionB  he  might 
arrive  hereafter,  if  by  your  judgment  you  recognize  this  unlimited  prerogative 
in  him,  when  he  comes  to  sit  in  judicial  judgment  upon  all  the  laws  upon  th« 
statute-book.  He  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  all  interfered  witk 
and  cut  off  some  power  confided  to  him  by  the  Constitution ! 

The  position  conflicts  with  every  principle  of  law  and  every  principle  of  com- 
mon sense.  If  this  discretionary  power  is  in  the  President  no  man  can  lay  his 
hand  upon  him.  That  was  exactly  the  ruling  of  his  honor  the  Chief  Justice, 
in  the  Mississippi  case,  touching  the  exercise  of  certain  discretionary  power 
vested  in  the  President  by  the  reconstruction  act.  His  judgment,  where  the 
law  vests  in  him  discretionary  power,  concludes  everybody  ;  the  courts  cannot 
review  his  decisions,  and  unless  yon  charge  him  with  corruption  there  is  an  eod 
of  all  inquiry.  It  was  settled  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  case  to  whicb  I 
referred  yesterday  from  memory,  reported  in  12  Wheaton,  and  has  never  hern 
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eliallenged  from  that  day  to  tLis.  I  deny  any  such  discretion  in  the  Execntive, 
because  it  is  a  discretion  incompatible  with  the  public  liberties,  becanse  it  is  a 
didcretioQ  in  direct  conflict  with  the  express  letter  of  the  Constitution,  because 
it  is  a  discretion  which  vests  him  with  more  than  kingly  prerogative,  because 
it  is  a  discretion  which  puts  the  servant  above  his  master,  because  it  is  a  discre- 
tion which  clothes  the  creature  with  power  superior  to  the  power  of  its  creator. 
The  American  people  will  tolerate  no  such  discretion  in  the  Executive^  by 
whomsoever  sanctioned  or  by  whomsoever  advocated.  When  that  day  comes 
that  the  American  people  will  tamely  submit  to  this  assumption  of  authority 
tiiat  their  President  is  above  their  Constitution  and  above  their  laws,  and  may 
defy  either  or  both  at  his  pleasure  with  impunity,  they  will  have  proved  them* 
selves  unfit  custodians  of  the  great  trust  which  has  been  committed  to  their  care 
in  the  interests  of  their  children  and  in  the  interests  of  the  millions  that  are  to 
come  af^  them.  I  have  no  fear  of  the  results  with  the  people.  Their  instincts 
are  all  right.  They  understand  perfectly  well  that  the  President  is  but  their 
servant  to  obey  their  laws  in  common  with  themselves,  and  to  execute  their  laws 
in  the  mode  and  manner  as  the  laws  themselves  prescribe;  and  not  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment day  by  day  upon  their  authority  to  legislate  for  themselves  and  to  govern 
themselves  by  laws  duly  enacted  through  their  representatives  in  Congress 
assembled. 

And  this  brings  me.  Senators,  to  the  point  made  by  the  learned  gentleman  from 
New  York  when  he  talked  of  the  coming  struggle  in  which  the  President  and 
his  friends,  headed  doubtless  by  the  learned  gentleman  himself,  would  march 
under  the  banner  of  the  "supremacy  of  the  Constitution  "  against  the  '* omnipo- 
tence of  Congress."  I  have  uttered  no  word,  nor  have  my  associates  uttered 
any  word,  that  justified  any  suggestion  about  the  omnipotence  of  Congress.  I 
can  understand  very  well  something  about  the  omnipotence  of  a  Parliament 
under  the  protection  of  a  comtpt,  hereditary  monarch,  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
and  is  said  by  his  retainers,  "He  rules  by  the  grace  of  God  and  of  divine  right;" 
but  I  cannot  understand,  nor  can  plain  people  anywhere  understand,  what  signi- 
ficance is  to  be  attached  to  this  expression,  "the  omnipotence  of  Congress" — 
a  Congress  the  popular  branch  of  which  is  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  suf- 
frages of  freemen.  I  intend  to  utter  no  word,  as  I  have  uttered  no  word  from 
the  beginning  of  this  contest  to  this  hour,  which  will  justify  any  man  in  intimat- 
ing that  I  claim  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  •States  omnipotence.  I  claim 
for  it  simply  the  power  to  do  the  people's  will  as  required  by  the  people  in  their 
written  Constitution  and  enjoined  by  their  oaths. 

It  does  not  result,  because  we  deny  the  power  of  the  Executive  to  sit  in  judi- 
cial judgment  upon  the  legislation  of  Congress,  that  unconstitutional  enactments, 
abuses  of  power,  usurpations  of  authority,  and  corrupt  practices  on  the  part  of 
a  Congress,  are  without  a  remedy.  The  first  remedy  under  your  Constitution 
is  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  the  mode  and  manner  prescribed  by 
jour  CouBtitution ;  and  the  last  great  remedy  under  your  Constitution  is  with 
the  people  that  ordain  constitutions,  that  appoint  senators,  that  elect  Houses  of 
Representatives,  that  establish  courts  of  justice,  and  abolish  them  at  their 
pleasure. 

The  gentleman  can  alarm  nobody  by  talking  about  an  omnipotent  Congress. 
If  the  Congress  abuse  its  trust  let  it  be  held  to  answer  for  that  abuse ;  but  in 
God*s  name,  let  the  Congress  answer  somewhere  else  than  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Your  Constitution  has  declared  that  they  shall  answer  to 
no  man  for  their  legislation  Or  for  their  words  uttered  in  debate,  save  to  the 
respective  houses  to  which  they  belong,  and  to  that  great  people  who  appoint 
them. 

That  is  my  answer  to  the  gentleman's  clamor  about  an  omnipotent  Congress. 
Among  the  American  people  there  is  nothing  omnipotent  and  nothing  eternal 
but  God,  and  no  law  save  His  and  the  laws  of  their  own  creation,  subject  to  the 
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requirements  of  tbose  laws  to  whieh  the  gehtleman  so  eloqaently  referred  tht 
otner  day*  which  He  wrote  a{M>n  the  stone  table  amid  the  earthquake  and  tke 
darkness  of  the  mountain,  and  a  part  of  which,  I  deeply  reg;ret  to  aa?,  tk 
gentleman,  in  his  eloquent  discourse,  both  forgot  and  broke.  We  are  the  keepen 
of  our  own  conscience.  It  was  well  enough  for  the  gentleman  to  reoiind  tk 
senators  of  the  obligation  of  their  oath.  It  was  well  enough  for  the  gentleous 
to  suggest  to  them,  so  elegantly  as  he  did.  the  significance  of  thoee  great  words. 
''justice,  law,  oath,  duty.''  It  was  well  enough  for  him  to  repeat  in  the  hearii^ 
of  the  Senate  and  in  the  hearing  of  this  listening  audience  those  grand  wonk  cJf 
the  common  Father  of  us  all,  *'  Thou  shall  not  take  tbe  name  of  the  Lord  tiiv 
Gt>d  in  vain."  But  it  was  not  well  for  the  gentleman,  in  the  heat  and  fire  of 
his  aiigument,  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  Senate,  to  pronouace  judgneit 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  say,  as  he  did  say,  that,  nnmiodAil 
of  the  obligations  of  our  oaths,  regardless  of  the  requirements  of  the  GoDititB- 
tion,  forgetful  of  Qod  and  forgetfid  of  the  rights  of  our  fellow-men*  ia  the  spirit 
of  hate,  we  had  preferred  these  articles  of  impeachment. 

It  was  not  well  for  the  gentleman,  either,  to  intimate  that  the  Senate  of  i&e 
United  States  had  exercised  a  power  that  did  not  belong  to  them,  when,  in 
response  to  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  the  2ittoi 
February,  1868,  they  had  resolved  that  the  act  done  by  the  President  and  eom- 
municated  to  the  Senate,  to  wit,  the  removal  of  tbe  head  of  a  de|>artment  wk 
the  appointment  of  a  successor  thereto  withoat  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  was  not  authorized  by  the  Constitution  and  laws.  It  was  the  datj  d 
the  Senate,  if  they  had  any  opinion  upon  the  subject,  to  express  it ;  and  it  is 
not  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  either  in  his  own  person  or  in  tbe 
person  of  his  counsel,  to  challenge  the  Senate  as  disqualified  to  sit  in  judgmeDt 
under  the  Constitution,  as  his  triers,  upon  articles  oi  impeachment,  becaoee,  in 
the  discharge  of  another  duty,  they  had  pronounced  against  him.  They  pro- 
nounced aright.  The  people  of  the  United  States  will  sanction  their  judgmeot 
whatever  the  Senate  may  think  of  it  themselves. 

Senators,  that  all  that  I  have  said  in  this  general  way  of  the  power  assame^ 
and  exercised  by  the  President  and  attempted  to  be  justified  here  is  directly 
involved  in  this  issue,  and  underlies  this  whole  question  between  the  people  and 
this  guilty  President,  no  man  can  gainsay. 

1.  He  stands  charged  with  a  misdemeanor  in  office  in  that  he  issued  an  order 
in  writing  for  the  removal  of  the  Secretary  of  War  during  the  session  of  tbe 
Senate,  without  its  advice  and  consent,  in  direct  violation  of  express  law,  and 
with  intent  to  violate  the  law. 

2.  He  stands  charged,  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  without  its  advice  or 
consent,  in  direct  violation  of  the  express  letter  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the 
act  of  March  2,  1867,  with  issuing  a  letter  of  authority  to  one  LfOrenzo  Tbomx^, 
authorizing  him  and  commanding  him  to  assume  and  exercise  the  functioue  of 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War. 

3.  He  stands  charged  with  an  unlawful  conspiracy  to  hinder  the  Secretary  of 
War  from  holding  the  office,  in  violation  of  the  law,  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  violation  of  his  own  oath,  and  with  the  further  conspiracy  to  prevent  tiie 
execution  of  the  tenure-of-office  act,  in  direct  violation  of  his  oath  as  well  as  in 
direct  violation  of  the  express  provisions  of  your  statute;  and  to  prevent,  tH^o, 
the  Secretary  of  War  from  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  ot 
War;  and  with  the  further  conspiracy,  by  force,  threat,  or  intimidation,  to  posses? 
the  property  of  the  United  States  and  unlawfully  control  the  same  contrarj  to 
the  act  of  July  20,  1861. 

He  stands  charged  further  with  an  unlawful  attempt  to  influence  Major  Geaei^l 
Emory  to  disregard  the  requirements  of  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
Btfpport  of  the  army,  passed  March  2,  1867,  and  which  expressly  provides  thtt 
a  violation  of  its  provisions  shall  be  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  in  office. 
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He  stands  fbrther  charged  witli  a  high  misdemeanor  in  this,  that  on  the  18tk 
lay  of  Angnst,  1866,  by  public  speech  he  attempted  to  excite  resistance  to  the 
hirty-ninth  Congress  and  to  the  laws  of  its  enactment. 

He  stands  further  charged  with  a  high  misdemeanor  in  this,  that  he  did  affirm 
hat  the  thirty-ninth  Oongreas  was  not  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  thereby 
tenying  and  intending  to  deny  the  validity  of  its  legislation  except  in  so  far  as 
le  saw  fit  to  approve  it,  and  denying  its  power  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
)onstitation  of  the  United  States;  with  devising  and  contriving  means  by  which 
le  shonld  prevent  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  required  by  the  act  of  the  2d  March, 
.867,  from  resuming  forthwith  the  functions  of  his  office,  after  having  suspended 
lim  and  after  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  concur  in  the  suspension ;  and  with 
urther  devising  and  contriving  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  making  appro- 
iriations  for  the  support  of  the  army,  passed  March  3,  1867,  and  further  to  pre- 
rent  the  execution  of  the  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the 
ebel  States. 

That  these  several  acts  so  charged  are  impeachable  has  been  shown.  To  deny 
hat  they  are  impeachable  is,  as  I  have,  said,  to  place  the  President  above  the 
[Constitution  and  the  laws,  to  change  the  servant  of  the  people  into  their  master* 
;he  executor  of  their  laws  into  the  violator  of  their  laws.  The  Constitution  has 
>therwise  provided,  and  so  it  has  been  otherwise  interpreted  by  one  of  the  first 
writers  upon  the  law  in  America ;  I  refer  to  the  text  of  Chancellor  Kent,  which 
the  gentlemen  were  careful  not  to  read  : 

In  addition  to  all  the  precautions  which  have  been  mentioned  to  prevent  abnBe  of  the 
necutiTe  trust  in  the  mode  of  the  President's  appointment,  his  term  of  office,  and  the  precise 
ittd  definite  limitations  imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  his  power,  the  Constitution  has  also 
rendered  him  directly  amenable  bj  law  for  maladministration.  The  inviolability  of  any 
officer  of  government  is  incompatible  with  the  republican  theory,  as  well  as  with  the  priuci- 

tles  of  retributive  justice.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
Tnited  States  may  be  impeached  by  the  House  of  Representatives  for  treason,  bribenr,  and 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  upon  conviction  by  the  Senate  removed  from 
office.  If,  then,  neither  the  sense  of  daty,  the  force  of  public  opinion,  nor  the  traositoiy 
nature  of  the  seat  are  sufficient  to  secure  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  executive  trust,  but  the 
President  will  use  the  authority  of  his  station  to  violate  the  Constitution  or  law  of  the  land, 
the  House  of  Representatives  can  arrest  him  in  his  career  by  resorting  to  the  power  of 
impeachment    (1  Kent's  Commentaries,  p.  Sd9.) 

And  what  answer  is  made  when  we  come  to  your  bar  to  impeach  them ;  when 
we  show  him  guilty  of  malad minis tration  as  no  man  ever  was  before  in  this 
countrj  ;  when  we  show  that  he  has  violated  jour  Constitution  ;  when  we  show 
that  he  has  violated  your  laws ;  when  we  show  that  he  has  defied  the  power  of 
the  Senate  even  after  they  had  admonished  him  of  the  danger  that  was  impend- 
ing over  him  f  The  answer  is,  that  he  is  vested  with  an  unlimited  prerogative 
to  decide  all  these  questions  for  himself,  and  to  suspend  even  your  power  of 
impeachment  in  the  courts  of  justice  until  some  future  day,  which  day  may 
never  come,  when  it  will  suit  his  convenience  to  test  the  validity  of  your  laws 
and  consequently  the  upri^ii^htness  of  his  own  conduct  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  There  never  was  a  balder  piece  of  effrontery  practiced 
since  man  was  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  care  not  if  he  be  President  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  simply  an  insult  to  the  human  understanding  to  press  any 
such  defence  in  the  presence  of  his  triers. 

I  have  said  enough  and  more  than  enough  to  show  that  the  matter  charged 
against  the  President  is  impeachable.  I  waste  no  words  upon  the  frivolous 
Questions  whether  the  articles  have  the  technical  requisites  of  an  indictment. 
There  is  no  law  anywhere  that  requires  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  precedents 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  sitting  as  a  high  court  of  impeachment,  but 
condemns  any  suggestion  of  the  kind.  I  read,  however,  for  the  perfection  of  my 
argument  rather  than  for  the  instruction  of  the  Senate,  from  the  text  of  Rawle 
on  the  Constitution,  in  which  he  declares  *'  that  articles  of  impeachment  need  not 
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be  drawn  tip  with  the  precision  and  strictness  of  indictments.  It  is  all-enffieies 
that  the  charges  be  distinct  and  intelligible."  They  are  distinct  and  intdlij?:- 
ble ;  they  are  well  enough  understood,  even  by  the  children  of  the  land  vbf 
are  able  to  read  their  mother  tongue,  that^  the  President  stands  charged  will 
Qflurpation  of  power  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  in  violation  of  bis  oath,  a 
violation  of  the  laws ;  that  he  stands  charged  with  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  Coc- 
Btitution  and  laws,  and  usurp  to  himself  all  the  powers  of  the  govern meiit  vested 
in  the  legislative  and  judicial,  as  well  as  in  the  executive  departments. 

Touching  the  proofs,  senators,  little  need  be  said.  The  charges  are  admitted 
substantially  by  the  answer.  Although  the  guilty  intent  is  formally  denied  bj 
lihe  answer  and  attempted  to  be  denied  in  argument,  the  accused  submits  to  tk 
judgment  of  the  Senate  that,  admitting  all  the  charges  to  be  true,  admitting  i\m 
to  be  established  as  laid,  nevertheless  he  cannot  be  held  to  answer  before  tb^- 
Senate  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  because  it  is  his  prerogative  to  cog- 
stme  the  Constitution  for  himself,  to  determine  the  validity  of  your  laws  kr 
himself,  and  to  suspend  the  people's  power  of  impeachment  until  it  suits  hs 
convenience  to  try  the  question  in  the  courts  of  justice.  That  is  the  whole  case: 
it  is  all  there  is  to  it  or  of  it  or  about  it,  after  all  that  has  been  said  here  by  bi5 
counsel,  and  that  was  the  significance  of  the  opening  argument,  that  he  eodi 
only  be  convicted  of  such  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  as  are  kindred  with 
treason  and  bribery.  I  believe  I  referred  to  that  suggestion  yesterday^  and  a^ked 
the  Senate  to  consider  that  the  offences  whereof  he  is  charged,  whereof  he  » 
clearly  guilty,  and  which  he  confesses  himself  in  his  answer  are  offences  which 
touch  the  nation's  life  and  endanger  the  public  liberties,  and  cannot  be  toler- 
ated for  a  day  or  an  hour  by  the  American  people.  I  proceed,  then,  senators, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  I  myself  am  growing  weary  of  this  discassion 

Mr.  Shbrman.  Mi'.  President,  if  the  honorable  manager  desire's  to  pause  it 
this  moment  in  his  argument,  I  will  move  that  the  Senate  take  the  asnal  recess. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  thank  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio.  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  close  my  argument  to-day,  and  if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  to 
take  the  recess  now  I  will  yield ;  but 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Would  you  prefer  it  now,  or  to  proceed  half  an  hour  longer! 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  will  proceed  for  half  an  hour  and  then  a  rece^^ 
can  be  taken. 

Mr.  Shbrman.  Very  well ;  I  withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  The  first  question  that  arises,  senators,  ander  the 
first  article,  is  whether  Mr.  Stanton  was  the  Secretary  of  War.  That  he  wa? 
duly  appointed  in  1862,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  v 
conceded.  About  that  there  is  no  question.  As  the  law  then  stood,  he  was 
entitled  to  hold  the  office  under  his  commission  until  removed  by  authority  of 
the  act  of  1789,  or  by  the  authority  of  some  other  existing  act  in  full  force  at 
the  time  of  his  removiil ;  or  otherwise  he  was  not  removable  at  all,  withoal  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  That  is  the  position  I  take  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  and  I  venture  to  say  before  the  Senate  that  there  is  not  one  single 
word  in  the  records  of  the  past  history  of  this  country  to  contradict  it.  The 
act  of  1789,  as  I  have  said  before,  authorized  removal;  but  we  shall  see  whether 
that  act  authorized  his  removal  in  1867. 

The  gentlemen  seem  to  think  the  tenure  of  his  office  depended  upon  the  word& 
of  a  commission.  If  that  were  so  I  would  surrender  the  question;  but  I  deaj 
it.  The  tenure  of  his  office  depended  upon  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  existing  law  then  or  afterward  in  force,  whatever  it  might  be.  Inhere 
is  no  vested  power  in  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  this  subject  of 
removals  and  appointments  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  beyond  the  reach 
of  legislation ;  and  he  never  had  any  power  whatever  over  the  question,  exc^p^ 
that  joint  power  with  the  Senate,  to  which  I  have  referred,  in  the  Gonstita- 
tion,  and  the  power  expressly  conferred  by  the  legislation  of  Congress.    The 
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ower  that  conferred  it  clearly  might  take  it  away.  The  tenare-of-office  act 
hanged  the  law  of  1789.  The  gentlemeD  have  made  elaborate  argamests* 
bowing  that  the  act  of  1863  did  not  necessarily,  by  repugnancy,  repeal  the 
rhole  of  the  act  of  1789;  and  that  portion  of  their  argument  was  very  significant 
s  proving  that  >t  was  competent  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  put  aa 
ad  to  all  this  talk  about  the  tenure  of  an  office  depending,  in  any  sense  of  the 
rord,  upon  the  language  of  a  commission.  It  depends  exclusively  upon  the  pro- 
isions  of  existing  laws.  The  act  of  1867  has  repealed  the  act  of  1789,  and  it 
epealed  the  act  of  179/>  as  well.  That  law  provided  for  the  suspension  of  all 
fficers  theretofore  appointed  and  commissioned  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
ent  of  the  Senate,  and  it  provided  for  the  suspension  of  all  civil  officers  there- 
fter  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate*  and  no  kind 
f  sophistry  can  evade  the  plain,  clear  words  of  the  law. 
The  gentlemen  undertake  to  get  up  a  distinction  here  between  the  office  and 
he  person  who  holds  the  office.  No  such  distinction  will  avail  them.  This  act 
>f  1867  puts  an  end  to  all  such  quibbling.  The  office  and  the  person  who  fills 
t  are  alike  under  the  protection  of  the  law  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Execu- 
ive,  except  aa  limited  and  direct^  by  the  law,  and  no  man  can  gainsay  it. 

Every  person — 
I  suppose  that  does  not  mean  an  office  merely — 

Every  person  holding  any  ciyil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and  with  the 
kdvlce  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to^any 
meh  office,  and  shall  become  duly  qualified  to  act  therein,  is  and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold 
luch  office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified, 
ixcept  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

"  Herein  otherwise  provided"  had  relation  to  the  second  section,  which  made 
provision  for  temporary  removal  by  suspension  : 

Pfovidedj  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of 
^  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attorney  General,  shall  hold  their  offices 
respectively  for  and  during  theterm  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed 
and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.    • 

Skc  2.  And  Im  it  furtktr  enmeled.  That  when  any  officer  appointed  as  aforesaid,  except- 
ing judges  of  the  United  States  courts,  shall,  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  be  shown,  by 
evidence  satisfactory  to  the  President,  to  be  guilty  of  misconduct  in  office  or  crime,  or  for 
a.ny\  reason  shall  become  incapable  or  legally  disqualified  to  perform  its  duties,  in  such  case, 
and  in  no  other,  the  President  may  suspend  such  officer  and  designate  some  suitable  person 
to  perform  temporarily  the  duties  of  such  office. 

**  In  such  case,  and  in  no  other."  What  case  ?  That  he  shall  have  become 
temporarily  disqualified,  incapable,  or  legally  disqualified,  or  shall  be  guilty  of 
misdemeanor  in  office  or  crime,  in  such  case  and  no  other  shall  the  President 
suspend  him.  What  other  condition  is  there  ?  That  it  shall  be  in  the  recess 
of  the  Senate,  and  so  the  section  says  : 

That  when  any  officer  #  #  #  #  •  «  • 

Bball,  during  a  reee$§  of  the  Senate,  be  shown,  by  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  President,  to 
be  guilty  of  misconduct  in  office  or  crime,  or  for  any  reason  shall  become  incapable  or  legally 
disqualified  to  perform  its  duties,  in  such  case,  and  in  no  other,  &.c 

During  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  not  at  any  other  time,  shall  the  Presi- 
dent suspend  him  and  report  within  twenty  days  aiter  their  next  meeting  to 
the  Senate  the  fact  of  suspension,  the  reasons  and  the  evidence  upon  which  it 
is  made.  There  is  a  law  so  plain  that  no  man  can  misunderstand  it — ^a  plain, 
clear,  distinct  provision  of  the  law,  that  in  such  case  and  no  other,  to  wit,  dur- 
ing the  recess  and  for  the  reasons,  and  only  the  reasons,  named  in  the  statute, 
shall  he  suspend  from  office  any  person  heretofore  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  who  may  be  hereafter  appointed  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  every  other  officer  appointed 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  holding  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 
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ment  of  tbie  law,  was  within  tbe  provisionB  of  the  body  of  the  act.  The  Pree- 
dent  himeelf  is  prohibited  by  the  act  from  removaU  as  he  was  authorised  by  tbe 
act  of  1789  to  make  removals.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  if  geii> 
tlemen  admit  the  validity  of  the  law.  What  next  ?  It  is  attempted  to  he  stsi 
here  that  from  the  body  of  this  act  the  secretaries  appointed  by  Mr  Lioook 
were  excepted.  Who,  pray»  says  that  ?  I  have  just  read  to  yoa  the  eo» 
manding  words  of  Mr.  Webster  that  exceptions,  nnless  clearly  exprea«ed  in  the 
law,  are  never  to  be  implied  except  where  a  positive  necessity  exists  for  Uidr 
implication.  It  is  a  sonnd  rule  of  construction.  Who  says  that  the  heads  of 
departments  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  are  by  the  proviso  excepted  frank  tk 
body  of  this  act  ? 

The  gentlemen,  in  the  absence  of  any  further  reason,  undertook  to  qaote 
from  the  speech  of  my  learned  and  accomplished  friend,  the  senatM*  from  Ohio, 
forgetting  that  one  line  of  his  speech  declares  expressly,  by  necessary  iateod- 
ment^  that  the  existing  Secretaries  at  the  head  of  departments  were  ^vlthin  the 

Provisions  of  the  law,  wherein  he  says  that  if  the  Secretary  would  not  with- 
raw  or  resign  upon  the  politest  suggestion  from  the  President  he  hims^f  would 
consent  to  his  removal.  What  significance  can  be  attached  to  these  words  if 
they  do  not  mean  this :  that  by  this  law  the  President  after  all  may  not  be 
permitted  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  if  he  politely  requeets  him  to 
resign,  and  he  should  refuse  to  resign,  the  senator  would  himself  consent  to  hk 
removall 

As  the  matter  then  stood,  the  senator  was  doubtless  entirely  justified  before 
the  country  in  coming  to  that  conclusion,  for  facts  had  not  sufficiently  dtscJosed 
themselves  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  Secretary  of  War  retaining  his  office 
in  the  light  of  the  solemn  decision  of  the  Supreme  Gourt  that  he  was  at  liberty 
in  spite  of  the  President,  under  cover  of  that  decision,  to  interpret  the  law  for 
himself,  to  stand  by  the  law  for  himself,  subject  to  impeachment  if  he  abused 
the  trust,  and  in  the  words  of  the  court  not  to  take  the  law  from  the  President 
Times  have  changed.  The  President  has  moro  full^  developed  his  character. 
It  is  understood  now  by  the  whole  country,  by  the  whole  civilized  world,  that 
he  has  undertaken  to  usurp  all  the  powers  of  this  government  and  to  betray  the 
trust  committed  to  him  by  the  people  through  their  Constitution. 

The  Secretary  is  said  to  be  excepted  bv  the  proviso  from  the  body  of  the 
statute.  It  is  an  afterthought.  The  President  himself  in  his  message,  which  I 
will  take  the  liberty  to  cite,  in  the  report  notified  the  Senate  that  if  he  had  sop- 
posed  any  member  of  his  cabinet  would  have  availed  himself  of  the  law  to  retain 
the  office  against  his  will  he  would  have  removed  him  without  hesitation  before 
it  became  a  law.  He  supposed  then  he  was  within  the  law;  they  all  sapposed 
he  was  within  the  law. 

Again,  the  President  is  concluded  on  this  question,  senators,  because  on  the 
12th  day  of  August,  1867,  he  issued  an  order  suspending  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War,  under  this  act.  What  provision  is  there  in  the  Constitution 
authorizing  the  President  to  suspend  anybody  for  a  day  or  an  hour — a  head  oi 
department — ^from  office  ?  Nobody  ever  claimed  it ;  nobody  ever  exercised  it. 
It  is  a  thing  unheard  of  altogether  in  the  past  history  of  the  country.  It  never 
was  authorized  by  any  law,  save  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  the  tenure-of-office 
act.  The  language  of  the  act  is  **  suspension ;"  and,  senators,  pardon  me,  for  1 
do  not  intend  that  this  confessedly  guilty  man  shall  change  front  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  in  order  to  cover  up  his  villainy.  In  his  message  to  tbe  Senate 
he  not  only  quotes  the  word  of  the  statute  that  he  had  suspended  him>  hnt  he 
quotes  the  other  word  of  the  statute,  that  the  suspension  was  not  yet "  revoked.'* 
I  ask  you,  senators,  when  that  word  ever  before  occurred  in  tbe  executive  papers 
of  a  President  of  the  United  States,  that  he  had  "  revoked  "  a  suspension.  It 
is  the  word  of  the  tenure-of^iffiee  act  that  the  Prosident  may>  if  he  becomes  sat- 
isfied that  the  suspension  is  made  without  just  cause,  revoke  it;  and  he  comma- 
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licates  to  tbe  Senate  that  the  snspension  was  not  yet  revoked.  He  thought  he 
nriks  -within  the  statute  when  he  suspended  him.  He  thought  he  was  within  the 
(tatnte  when  he  communicated  to  the  Senate  that  he  had  not  yet  revoked  the 
laspension.  He  thought  he  was  within  the  statute  when,  in  obedience  to  its 
&x:prees  requirement,  within  twenty  days  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate, 
be  <lid,  as  required  'by  the  law,  report  the  suspension  to  the  Senate,  together 
with  the  reasons  and  the  evidence  on  which  he  made  the  suspension.  It  is  too 
late  fbr  any  man  to  come  before  the  Senate  and  say  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  did  not  himself  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  War  was  within  the 
operation  of  the  statute ;  that  he  believed  that  he  was  excepted  from  its  pro- 
visions by  the  operation  of  the  proviso. 

IVf  oreover,  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  reciting  the  eighth  sec^ 
tion  of  the  tenure-of-o£5ce  act,  and  notifying  him  that  he  had  suspended  Edwin 
M.  Stanton,  was  a  further  recognition  of  the  fact  on  his  part  that  Mr.  Stanton 
was  within  the  provisions  of  the  act.  All  of  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to  quote, 
that  it  may  be  clearly  understood  by  the  Senate. 

!Bat  that  is  not  all.  His  own  counsel  who  opened  the  case,  [Mr.  Curtis,]  as 
will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  his  argument,  declares  that  there  are  no  express 
^words  within  the  proviso  that  bring  the  Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
ivithin  the  proviso.  That  is  his  own  position,  and  that  being  so,  he  must  be 
-within  the  body  of  the  statute.    There  is  no  escape  from  it. 

Inhere  has  been  further  argument,  however,  on  this  subject  that  the  President 
did  not  intend  to  violate  the  law.     If  he  believed  .he  was  within  the  statute,  and 
enspended  him  under  the  statute  and  by  authority  of  the  statute,  and  reported 
in  obedience  to  the  statute  to  the  Senate  within  the  next  twenty  days,  with  the 
reasons  and  the  evidence  upon  which  he  made  the  suspension,  it  will  not  do  to 
come  and  say  now  that  the  President  did  not  intend  to  violate  the  law,  that  he 
did  not  think  it  obligatory  upon  him.     If  he  did  not  think  it  obligatory  upon 
him,  why  did  he  obey  it  in  tlie  first  instance — why  did  he  exercise  power  under 
It  at  all  ?    There  is  but  one  answer,  senators,  that  can  be  given,  and  that  answer 
itself  covers  the  President  with  ignominy  and  shame  and  reproach.     It' is  this  : 
"  I  will  keep  my  oath ;   I  will  obey  the  law ;    I  will  suspend  the  head  of  a 
department  under  it  by  its  express  authority  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  republic ;  I  will  report  the  suspension  to  the  Senate,  together  with  the  rea- 
sons and  the  evidence  upon  which  the  suspension  was  made  ;  and  if  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  suspension  I  will  abide  by  the  law  ;  if  the  Senate  non-concur  in 
the  suspension,  I  will  defy  the  law  and  fiing  my  own  record  in  their  face,  and 
tell  them  that  it  is  my  prerogative  to  sit  in  judgment  judicially  upon  the  validity 
of  the  statute."     That  is  the  answer,  and  it  is  all  the  answer  that  can  be  made 
to  it  by  any  man. 

I  admit,  senators,  upon  this  construction  of  the  law,  for  I  have  not  yet  done 
with  it,  that  the  President  in  the  first  instance,  as  to  the  suspension  within  the 
limitation  of  the  law,  is  himself  the  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  reasons  and 
the  evidence  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  he  is  not  to  be  held  impeachable  for 
any  honest  error  of  judgment  in  coming  to  that  conclusion.  It  would  be  a 
gross  injustice  to  hold  him  impeachable  for  any  honest  error  of  judgment  in 
coming  to  his  conclusion  that  the  Secretary  of  War  was  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
or  crime  in  office,  that  he  had  become  incapable  or  legally  disqualified  to  hold 
the  office.  But  the  President  is  responsible  if,  without  any  of  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  law,  he  nevertheless  availed  himself  of  the  power  conferred  . 
under  the  law  to  abuse  it  and  suspend  the  Secretary  of  War  though  he  knew 
he  was  not  disqualified  for  any  reason,  though  he  knew  that  there  was  no  color- 
able excuse  for  charging  that  he  was  guilty  of  misdemeanor  or  crime  or  that  he 
had  become  in  any  manner  legally  disqualified ;  and  this  is  the  very  crime 
charged  against  him  in  the' eleventh  article  of  impeachment,  tiiat  he  did  attempt 
to  violate  the  provisions  of  the  tenure- of-office  act  in  that  he  attempted  to  pre- 
28  I  p— Vol.  ii 
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Tent  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  from  resaming  the  fonctiooB  of  tbt 
office  or  from  exercising  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  hy  and  will 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  in  direct  violation  of  the  provisions  of  tbr 
act  itself. 

Now,  what  are  his  reasons  ?  The  President  is  concluded  by  his  record  asc 
in  the  presence  of  the  American  people  is  condemned  upon  his  record.  Whii 
are  his  reasons  1  Let  the  Senate  answer  when  they  come  to  deliberate.  Wbai 
evidence  did  he  Ornish  this  Senate,  in  the  commanication  made  to  it,  tha: 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  had  become  in  any  manner  disqualified  to  dischai^  tk 
duties  of  that  office  ?  What  evidence  did  he  furnish  the  Senate  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor  or  crime  in  office  ?  What  evidence  wab  there 
that  he  was  legally  disqualified,  in  the  words  of  the  statute  ?  None  whatever. 
It  results,  therefore,  senators,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  upon  hk 
own  showing,  judged  by  his  own  record,  suspended  Edwin  M  Stanton  from  tbf 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  appointed  a  successor  without  the  pre5eii€>e 
of  any  of  the  reasons  named  in  the  statute,  aud  he  is  confessedly  guilty  before 
the  Senate  and  before  the  world,  and  no'  man  can  acquit  him. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  15  minutea. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Chi^'^ 
Justice  resumed  the  chair,  and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  when  the  rocess  wa? 
taken  I  had  said  all  that  I  desired  to  say,  and  all  that  I  think  it  needfaU  to 
show  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  himself  being  witness  upon  fai£ 
own  messages  sent  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  has  been  guilty,  and  is 
guilty  in  manner  and  form  as  he  stands  charged  in  the  fir^t,  second,  third, 
eighth,  and  eleventh  articles  of  impeachment.  It  does  seem  hard,  senators,  and 
yet  the  interest  involved  in  this  question  is  so  great  that  I  do  not  feel  myself  at 
liberty  to  fail  to  utter  a  word  that  might,  perhaps,  be  uttered  fitly  in  this  presenoe 
in  tlie  cause  of  the  people,  but  it  seems  hard  to  be  compelled  to  coin  one's  heart's 
drops  into  thoughts  to  persuade  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that  a  man  who 
stands  self-convicted  on  their  records  ought  to  be  pronounced  guOty.  It  ouch<^ 
the  concern  of  every  man  in  this  country,  whether  the  laws  are  to  be  supreme, 
whether  they  are  to  be  vindicated,  whether  they  are  to  be  executed,  or  whether 
at  last,  after  all  that  has  passed  before  our  eyes,  after  all  the  sacrifices  that  have 
been  made,  after  the  wonderful  salvation  that  has  been  wrought  by  the  sacrifice 
of  blood  in  the  vindication  of  the  people's  laws,  their  own  Chief  Magistrate  U 
to  renew  the  rebellion  with  impunity,  and  violate  the  laws  at  his  pleasure,  and 
set  them  at  bold  defiance. 

When  the  Senate  took  its  recess  I  had  shown,  I  think,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  candid  mind  within  the  hearing  of  my  voice,  that  the  President,  without 
colorable  excuse,  had  availed  himself  of  the  authority  conferred  for  the  first  time 
by  the  laws  of  the  republic  to  suspend  the  head  of  a  department,  and  had  dis- 
regarded at  the  same  time  its  express  limitation,  which  declares  that  he  shall 
not  suspend  him  save  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  that  only  for  the 
reason  that  from  some  cause  he  has  become  incapacitated  to  fill  the  office,  as  by 
the  visitation  of  Providence,  or  has  become  legally  disqualified  to  hold  the  office, 
or  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  or  of  a  crime.  Without  the  shadow  of  evidence 
that  your  Secretary  of  War  was  incapacitated;  without  the  shadow  of  evidence 
that  he  was  legally  disqualified;  without  the  shadow 'of  evidence  that  he  was 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  or  a  crime,  he  dared  to  suspend  hira  and  to  defy  the 
people,  in  the  presence  of  the  people's  tribunes,  who  hold  him  to  answer  for  the 
violation  of  his  oath,  for  the  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  for  the  violation 
of  the  law.  Senators,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  day's  proceediog, 
impartial  history,  which  records  and  perpetuates  what  men  do  and  suffer  iu  this 
life,  will  do  justice  to  your  slandered  and  calumniated  Secretary  of  War. 

The  gentleman  [Mr.  Groesbeck]  spoke  of  him  but  yesterday  as  being  a  thorn 
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in  the  heart  of  the  President.    The  people  know  that  for  fonr  years  of  sleepless 
vigilance  he  was  a  thorn  in  the  heart  of  every  traitor* in  the  land  who  lifted  his 
hands  against  their  flag  and  against  the  sanctuary  of  your  liberties.     He  can 
afford  to  wait ;  his  time  has  not  come.     His  name  will  survive  the  trial  of  this 
day  and  be  remembered  with  the  names  of  the  demigods  and  the  heroes  who, 
throagh  an  unprecedented  conflict,  saved  the  republic  alive ;  and  yet  I  charge 
your  recusant  ^resident  with  calumny,  with  slander,  when  he  suspends  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  under  pretence,  in  the  words  of  your  statute,  that  he  was  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  or  a  crime  in  office  or  had  become  legally  disqualified.     He 
"Was  legally  disqualified,  undoubtedly,  judging  him  by  the  President's  standard, 
if  the  qualification  of  office  is  an  utter  disregard  of  the  obligations  of  an  oath. 
'ELe  was  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  crime,  undoubtedly,  if,  according  to  the 
President's  standarcf,  he  was  guilty  of  consenting  that  the  Executive  of  the 
TJuited  States  may,  at  his  pleasure,  suspend  the  people's  laws  and  dispense  with 
their  execution — ^those  laws  which  are  enacted  by  themselves  and  for  themselveE 
and  are  for  their  protection,  both  while  they  wake  and  while  they  sleep,  at  home 
and  abroad,  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea. 

Your  Secretary  of  War,  senators,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  day's 
proceeding,  will  stand,  as  I  said  before,  in  the  great  hereafter,  upon  the  pages 
of  history  as  one  who  was  **  faithful  found  among  the  faithless ;"  a  man  equal 
in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  in  every  quality  that  can  adorn  or  ennoble  or  ele- 
vate human  nature,  to  any  man  of  our  own  time  or  of  any  time ;  a  man  that  was 
**  clear  in  his  great  office ;"  a  man  who  "  organized  victory"  for  your  battalions 
in  the  field  as  man  never  organized  victory  before  in  the  cabinet  councils  of  a 
people  since  nations  were  upon  the  earth ;  and  this  man  is  to  be  suspended  by 
a  guilty  and  corrupt  and  oath-breaking  President,  under  a  law  which  he  defies, 
and  under  the  hollow  and  hypocritical  pretence  that  he  was  guilty  of  misde- 
meanor or  crime,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  had  become  otherwise  legally 
disqualified  from  holding  the  office. 

I  dismiss  the  subject  The  Secretary  needs  no  defence  from  me.  And  yet 
it  was  fit,  in  passing,  that  I  should  take  this  notice  of  what  the  President  has 
done,  not  simply  to  his  hurt,  but  to  the  hurt  of  the  republic.  I  have  said 
enough,  senators,  to  satisfy  you,  and  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  men  in  this  coun- 
try, that  the  President,  when  he  made  this  suspension  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
had  no  doubt  of  the  validity  of  tMs  law,  of  its  obligation  upon  him,  and  that  the 
Secretaiy  was  within  its  provisions ;  and  hence,  availing  himself  of  its  express 
provisions,  he  did  suspend  him  and  made  report,  as  1  have  said,  to  the  Senate. 
Now,  what  apology  or  excuse  can  be  made  for  this  abuse  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  the  President,  and  of  which  he  stands  charged  by  impeachment 
here  this  day  in  that  ho  has  abused,  in  the  language  of  the  authority  which  I 
read  yesterday  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate,  assented  to  in  the  Senate  on  the 
trial  of  Justice  Peck  without  a  dissenting  voice,  abused  the  power  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  statute?  The  counsel  may  doubt,  or  affect  to  doubt,  the 
to nure-of- office  act ;  the  President  never  doubted  it  until  he  was  put  on  trial. 
When  it  was  presented  to  him  for  his  approval  it  was  a  question  with  him 
whether  it  was  in  accord  with  the  Constitution ;  but  after  Congress  had  passed 
it  by  a  two-thirds  vote  over  his  vetx>  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Constitution, 
the  President  thenceforward,  until  he  was  impeached  by  the  people's  represen- 
tatives, recognized  the  obligation  of  the  law  and  the  plain,  simple  words  of  th« 
Constitution,  that  if  the  bill  be  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  over  his  veto  it 
shall  become  a  law  to  himself  and  to  everybody  else  in  the  republic. 

The  counsel,  however,  doubt  the  validity  of  the  law.  They  raise  the  ques- 
tion in  the  answer ;  they  raise  it  in  the  argument.  They  intimate  to  the  Senate 
that  it  is  unconstitutional,  and  they  state  a  very  plain  and  very  simple  proposi- 
tion. It  is  really  a  grateful  thing — ^it  is  to  me  a  very  grateful  thing — to  be  able 
to*  agree  with  counsel  for  the  President  upon  any  legal  proposition  whatever 
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Thej  do  Btate  one  proposition  to  which  I  entirely  assent ;  and  ibat  is  that  n 
unconstitutional  law  is  no  law.  But  it  is  no  law  to  the  President,  it  is  no'  lav 
to  the  Congress,  it  is  no  law  to  the  courts,  it  is  no  law  to  the  people,  only  after 
its  constitutionalitj  shall  have  been  decided  in  the  mode  and  manner  prescnbec 
by  the  Constitution ;  and  the  gentleman  who  so  adroitly  handled  that  text  as  >: 
came  from  the  mighty  brain  of  Marshall,  knew  it  to  be  the  rule  goverDing  tk 
case  just  as  well  as  anybody  else  knows  it.  It  is  a  law  until  it  shall  have  btn 
reversed.  It  has  not  been  reversed.  To  assume  any  other  position  ^v^cmld  be  u 
subject  tbe  countrv  at  once  to  anarchy,  because,  as  I  may  have  occasion  to  mj 
in  the  progress  of  this  argument,  the  humblest  citizen  in  the  land  is  as  mud 
entitled  to  the  impunity  which  that  proposition  brings  as  is  the  President  ofth^ 
United  States.  It  does  not  resalt,  however,  that  the  humblest  citizen  of  th^ 
land,  in  his  cabin  upon  your  western  frontier,  through  vhose  torn  tbatdi  tbe 
wintry  rains  come  down,  and  through  whose  broken  walls  the  winds  blow  a: 
pleasure,  is  at  liberty  to  defy  the  law  upon  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  unconstiti- 
tional  and  to  decide  it  in  advance.  The  same  rule  applies  to  your  President 
Your  Constitution  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

Is,  then,  this  law  constitutional,  is  it  valid,  and  did  the  President  intend  to 
violate  its  provisions  ?  Senators,  I  said  before  that  the  rule  of  the  comBion  kv 
and  the  common  sense  of  mankind  is,  that  whenever  a  man  does  an  unlawAil  aet 
himself  being  a  rational,  intelligent,  responsible  agent,  he  intends  precisely  wla: 
he  does,  and  there  is  an  end  to  all  further  controversy.  It  sometimes  ^appese, 
however — because  in  the  providence  of  God  truth  is  stronger  than  ^dsehood ;  it 
is  linked  to  the  Almighty,  and  partakes  in  some  sort  of  his  omnipotence — Uia: 
a  guilty  conscience  sometimes  makes  confessions  and  thereby  contributes  to  the 
vindication  of  violated  law  and  the  administration  of  justice  between  man  and 
man  in  support  of  the  rights  of  an  outraged  and  violated  people.  So  it  has 
happened,  senators,  to  the  accused  at  your  bar.  The  President  of  the  Unitai 
States  was  no  exception  to  that  rule  that  "murder  will  out."  He  could  not  ke^ 
his  secret.  It  possessed  him;  it  controlled  his  utterances,  and  it  compelled  bin 
in  spite  of  himself,  to  stammer  out  his  guilty  purpose  and  his  guilty  intent,  and 
thereby  silence  the  tongue  of  every  advocate  in  this  chamber  and  of  every 
advocate  outside  of  this  chamber  who  undertakes  to  excuse  the  poor  man  on  the 
ground  that  he  did  not  intend  the  necessary  consequences  of  his  own  act.  He 
did  intend  them  and  he  confesses  it. 

And  now  I  ask  the  Senate  to  note  what  is  recorded  on  page  234  in  the  record, 
in  his  letter  to  General  Grant,  and  see  what  becomes  of  this  pretence  that  the 
intent  is  not  proved ;  that  he  did  not  intend  to  violate  tbe  law ;  that  he  did  net 
intend,  in  defiance  of  the  express  words  of  the  law,  which  are  that  the  Secretaiy 
shall  forthwith  resume  the  functions  of  his  ofBce  in  the  event  that  the  Senate 
shall  non-concur  in  the  suspension,  and  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  fact  of  non- 
concurrence,  all  of  which  appears  on  your  record,  to  prevent  the  Secretary  from 
so  assuming  his  office.  The  President,  in  his  letter  to  General  Grant  of  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1868,  to  be  found  on  page  234  of  the  record,  says : 

First  of  all,  jou  here  admit  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  what  yon  term  *'the  whole  his- 
tory "  of  your  connection  with  Mr.  Stanton's  suspension,  yon  intended  to  circumvent  thePkvci- 
dent.  It  was  to  carry  out  that  intent  that  yon  accepted  the  appointment.  This  was  in  your 
mind  at  the  time  of  yonr  acceptance.  It  was  not,  then,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  joxa 
superior,  as  has  heretofore  been  supposed,  that  you  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office.  Yom 
knew  it  was  the  President's  purpose  to  prevent  Mr.  Stantonfrom  resuminj^  the  office  of  Seen- 
tary  of  War. 

How  could  he  know  it  if  that  was  not  the  President's  purpose  ?  It  would  be, 
it  seems  to  me — and  I  say  it  with  all  reverence— beyond  the  power  of  Omnipo- 
tence itself  to  know  a  thing  that  was  not  to  be  at  all,  and  could  not  by  any 
possibility  be,  and  did  not  exist.  *'  You  knew  it  was  the  President's  purpose  to 
prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  resuming  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War."  And  what 
says  the  law?    That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  suspended  Secretary,  if  the 
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•enate  aliall  non-concur  in  the  suspension,  *' forthwith  to  resume  the  functions  of 
be  office."  And  jet  the  Senate  are  to  he  told  here  that  we  must  prove  intent ! 
Veil,  "we  have  proved  it ;  and  in  God's  name  what  more  are  we  to  prove  before 
bis  man  is  to  be  convicted  and  the  people  justified  in  the  judgment  of  their 
>wTi  seiiators  ?  He  says  to  General  Grant  in  this  letter,  "  It  was  my  purpose, 
ind  you  knew  it,  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  resuming  the  functions  of  his 
office." 

I  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  whole  confession.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
itammexing  utterance  of  this  violator  of  oaths,  and  violator  of  constitutions,  and 
Isolator  of  laws,  that  can  help  him  either  before  this  tribunal  or  any  other  tri- 
bunal constituted,  as  this  is,  of  just  and  upright  men.     He  says  further  on : 

You  knew  the  President  was  unwilling  to  trust  the  office  with  any  one  who  would  not,  bj 
holding  it,  compel  Mr.  Stanton  to  resort  to  the  courts. 

And  he  knew  as  well  as  he  knew  anything,  if  he  does  indeed  know  anything 
at  all — and  If  he  does  not,  then  order  an  inqiiest  of  lunacy  and  dispose  of  him 
on  that  account — ^he  knew,  if  he  knew  anything  at  all,  that  if  he  prevented  Mr. 
Stanton  from  resuming  the  ofBce,  Mr  Stanton  could  no  more  contest  that  ques- 
tion in  your  courts  of  justice  than  can  the  unborn;  and  the  man  who  does  not 
know  it  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  the  office  that  he  disgraces  and  dishonors  for 
natural  stupidity.     He  has  abused  the  powers  that  have  been  given  him.     A 
man  who  has  sense  enough  to  find  his  way  to  the  Oapitol  ought  to  have  sense 
enongb  to  know  that.    And  yet  this  defence  goes  on  here  and  the  people  are 
mocked  and  insulted  day  by  day  by  this  pretence  that  we  are  persecuting  an 
innocent  man,  a  defender  of  the  Constitution,  a  lover  of  justice,  a  respecter  of 
oaths ! 

1  have  said,  senators,  in  the  progress  of  this  discussion,  that  this  pretence  of 
the  President  is  an  afterthought.  The  letter  which  I  have  just  read  is  of  date, 
you  remember,  February  10, 1868,  in  which  he  says  that  his  object  was  to  prevent 
Mr.  Stanton  from  resuming  the  office.  Then  there  is  another  assertion,  which 
ifl  also  an  afterthought,  that  he  wished  to  drive  him  into  the  courts  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  law.  If  he  prevented  Mr.  Stanton's  resumption  of  the  office 
there  was  an  end  of  it ;  he  never  could  get  into  the  courts ;  and  that  question 
has  been  settled  also  in  this  country,  and  is  no  longer  an  open  question,  and  the 
President  knew  it.  The  question  has  been  ruled  and  Bettled,  as  I  stated  long 
ago  in  the  progress  of  this  controversy,  in  the  case  of  Wallace  vs.  Anderson,  5 
Wheatou,  291,  wbeie  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  says : 
A  writ  of  quo  warranto — 

And  it  is  the  only  writ  by  which  the  title  to  the  office  could  be  tested  under 
your  present  laws — 

could  not  be  maintained  except  at  the  instance  of  the  government,  and  as  this  writ  was 
issued  by  a  private  individual,  without  the  authority  of  the  {government,  it  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, whatever  might  be  the  right  of  the  prosecutor  or  of  the  person  claiming  the  office  in 
question. 

This  high  court  of  impeachment,  senators,  is  the  only  tribunal  to  which  this 
question  could  by  possibility  be  referred.  Mr.  Stanton  could  not  bring  the 
question  here ;  the  people  couldr  and  the  people  have,  and  the  people  await 
your  judgment. 

Senators,  I  now  ask  you  another  question.  How  does  the  President's  state- 
ment that  it  was  to  compel  Mr.  Stanton  to  resort  to  the  courts  that  he  suspended 
him  stand  with  the  pretence  of  the  President's  answer  that  his,  the  President's, 
only  purpose  was  to  have  the  Supreme  Court  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law  ?  A  tender  regard  this  for  the  Constitution.  He  said  this  was  his 
only  purpose  in  breaking  the  law,  the  validity  and  the  obligation  of  which,  in 
the  most  formal  and  solemn  manner,  he  had  recognized  by  availing  himself  of 
its  express  grant  to  suspend  the  head  of  a  department  from  the  functions  of  his 
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office,  and  to  appoint  temporarily  a  anccessor,  and  report  the  fact  to  the  Senate  • 
and  be  now  comes  witb  his  answer  and  says  that  his  only  purpose  was  to  ten 
the  yalidity  of  the  law  in  the  Supreme  Court !  If  that  was  his  sole  purpy. 
how  comes  it  that  the  President  did  not  institute  the  proceeding]  Tlie  Senate 
will  answer  that  question  when  they  come  to  pass  upon  the  defence  Trbicli  ibt 
President  has  incorporated  in  his  plea.  How  comes  it  that  he  did  not  insiitnte 
the  proceeding  ?  I  think  if  the  venerable  senator  from  Maryland,  [Mr.  John- 
son,] full  of  learning  as  he  is  full  of  years,  were  to  respond  here  and  now  to 
that  inquiry,  he  would  answer,  **  Because  it  waa  impossible  for  the  President  to 
institute  the  proceeding." 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  it  is  well  known  to  every  jurist  of  the  country,  as  the 
question  stands,  and  as  the  President  left  it,  that  there  is  no  colorable  excuse 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this  country  for  saying  that  be  could  insti- 
tute the  proceeding.  If  he  could  not  institute  the  proceeding,  then,  I  ask  agaiii, 
why  insult  the  people  by  mocking  them  with  this  bald,  hypocritical  assertioa 
that  his  only  purpose  in  all  he  did  was  to  institute  a  proceeding  on  his  oth 
motion  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  test  the  validity  of  the 
people's  laws?  It  is  only  an  another  illustration,  surrounded  as  the  Preside!!t 
is  by  gentlemen  learned  in  the  law — and  I  cast  no  reproach  upon  them  in  say. 
it,  for  it  was  their  duty  to  defend  him ;  it  was  their  duty  to  bring  to  his  defence 
all  their  experience,  all  their  learning,  and  all  those  great  gifts  of  intellect  and 
of  heart  with  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  endow  them — but  at  last  it  i? 
only  another  evidence  of  what  I  said  before,  that,  notwithstanding  the  advice 
I  and  counsel  of  his  learned  and  accomplished  defenders,  truth  is  at  last  stronger 
than  falsehood,  and  only  illustrates  the  grand  utterance  of  that  immortal  man 
who  in  his  blindness  meditated  a  song  so  sublime  and  holy  that  it  would  not 
misbecome  the  lips  of  those  ethereal  virtues  that  he  saw  with  that  inner  eye 
which  no  calamity  could  darken  or  obscure,  who  said — 

Who  knows  not  that  truth  is  strong, 
Next  to  Uie  Almighty. 

The  President  simply  utters  another  falsehood  when  he  comes  before  the 
Senate  and  says  diat  his  purpose  in  violating  his  oath,  in  violating  your  Consti- 
tution, in  violating  your  laws,  was,  that  he  might  test  the  validity  of  the  statute 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  when  he  knew  he  had  no  power 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  to  raise  the  question  at  all.  There  ends  that 
part  of  the  defence,  and  there  I  leave  it. 

The  written  order  for  the  removal  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  written 
letter  of  authority  for  the  appointment  of  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary for  the  Department  of  War  are  simply  written  confessions  of  hia  guilt  in 
the  light  of  that  which  I  have  already  read  from  the  record,  and  no  man  can 
gainsay  it.  I  dispose,  once  for  all,  of  this  question  of  intent  by  a  text  that 
doubtless  is  familiar  to  senators.  The  evidence  being  in  writing,  the  intent 
necessarily  results,  if  I  am  right  at  all  in  my  apprehensions  of  the  role  of  law, 
I  read  from  page  15  of  3  Greenleaf : 

For  though  it  is  a  maxim  of  law,  as  well  as  the  dictate  of  charitj,  that  everr  person  « 
to  be  presumed  innocent  until  he  is  proved  to  be  gailty ;  jet  it  is  a  rule  equally  sound  that 
every  gane  person  must  be  supposed  to  intend  that  which  is  the  ordinary  and  natural  conse- 
quences of  his  own  purposed  act.  Therefore,  "where  an  act,  in  itself  indiffmnt^  becomes 
criminal  if  done"  with  a  particular  intent,  there  the  intent  must  be  proved  and  found  ;  but 
where  the  act  is  in  itself  unlawful  the  proof  of  justification  or  excuse  lies  on  the  defendant; 
and,  in  failure  thereof,  the  law  implies  a  criminal  intent 

Was  the  act  unlawful  ?  If  your  statute  was  valid  it  clearly  was,  for  your 
statute  says,  in  the  sixth  section  : 

That  every  removal,  appointment,  or  employment  made,  had  or  exercised  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  making,  signing,  sealing,  countersigning,  or  issuing  of  any 
commission  or  letter  of  authority  for  or  in  respect  to  any  such  appointment  or  employmeiiu 
shall  be  deemed,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  high  misdemeanors  ;  and  upon  trial  and  con- 
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ric^^]on  thereof,  every  person  ^llty  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  |10, 000 
»x~  l>y  imprisonment  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both  said  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of 
li^  court 

Senators,  is  it  an  unlawful  act  within  the  text  of  Greenleaf  ?     That  surely  is 

iLxx  unlawful  act  the  doing  of  which  is  by  the  express  law  of  the  people  declared 

to    be  a  penal  ofiPence  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisotiment  in  the  penitentiary. 

VV^hat  answer  do  the  gentlemen  make  {     How  do  they  attempt  to  escape  from 

tl&is  provision  of  the  law  ?     They  say,  and  it  did  amaze  me,  the  President 

£Lt;tempted  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  he  did  not  succeed.     Are  we  to 

b^  told  that  the  man  who  makes  an  attempt  upon  your  life  here  in  the  District 

oC   Columbia,  although  if  you  are  to  search  never  so  closely  the  statutes  of  the 

XJnited  States  you  would, not  find  the  offence  definitely  defined  and  its  punish- 

rn  ent  prescribed  by  statute — are  we  to  be  told  that  because  he  did  not  succeed 

Irx    murdering  you  outright  he  must  go  acquit,  to  try  what  success  he  may  have 

01:1  another  day  and  in  another  place  in  accomplishing  his  purpose  ?     Senators, 

I  liave  notified  you  already  of  that  which  you  do  know,  that  your  act  of  1801, 

SLS  well  as  your  act  of  1831,  declares  that  all  offences  indictable  at  the  common 

l».^w  committed  within  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  crimes  or  misdemeanors, 

stccording  to  their  grade,  and  shall  be  indictable  and  punishable  in  the  District 

of  Columbia  in  your  own  courts. 

I  listened  to  the  learned  gentleman  from  New  York  the  other  day  upon  this 
pointy  and  for  the  life  of  me  (and  I  beg  his  pardon  for  saying  it)  I  could  not 
uoderstand  what  induced  the  gentleman  to  venture  upon  the  intimation  tha^ 
til  ere  was  any  such  thing  possible  as  a  defence  for  the  r  resident  if  they  admit 
the  unlawful  attempt  to  violate  this  law  by  admitting  the  order  to  be  an  unlaw-' 
£al  attempt.  I  say,  with  all  respect  to  the  gentlemen,  that  it  has  been  settled 
during  the  current  century  and  longer,  by  the  highest  courts  of  this  country  and 
o£  England,  that  an  attempt  to  commit  a  misdemeanor,  whether  the  misde- 
meanor be  one  at  common  law  or  a  misdemeanor  by  statute  law,  is  itself  a  mis- 
demeanor ;  and  in  support  of  that  I  read  from  1  Russell : 

An  attempt  to  commit  a  statutable  misdetneanor  is  as  much  indictable  as  an  attempt  to 
commit  a  common  law  misdemeanor ;  for  when  an  offence  is  made  a  misdemeanor  by  statute, 
it  is  made  so  for  all  purposes.  And  the  general  rale  is,  that  "  an  attempt  to  commit  a  misde- 
meanor is  a  misdemeanor,  whether  the  offence  is  created  by  statate,  or  was  an  offence  at 
common  law."    (RusseU  on  Crimes,  p.  84.) 

I  should  like  to  see  some  authoritative  view  brought  into  this  Senate  to  con- 
tradict that  rule.  It  is  common  law  as  well  as  common  sense.  But,  further, 
^what  use  is  there  for  raising  a  question  of  this  nature  when  the  further  provision 
of  the  statute  is  that— - 

The  making,  signing,  sealing,  coantersigning,  or  issuing  of  any  commission  or  letter  of 
authority  for  or  in  respect  to  any  such  appointment  or  employment  shall  be  deemed,  and  are 
hereby  declared  to  be,  high  misdemeanors. 

The  issuing  of  the  order,  the  issuing  of  the  letter  of  authority  of  and  con- 
cerning the  appointment  is,  by  the  express  words  of  your  law,  made  a  high 
misdemeanor.  Who  is  there  to  challenge  this,  here  or  anywhere  ?  Wha^ 
answer  has  been  made  to  it  ?  What  answer  can  be  made  to  it  ?  None*  senators, 
none.  When  the  words  of  a  statute  are  plain  there  is  an  end  to  all  controversy ; 
and  in  this,  as  in  every  other  part  of  this  discussion  touching  the  written  laws 
of  the  land,  I  stand  upon  that  accepted  canon  of  construction  cited  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  his  defence  of  the  President  last  week,  when  he  said 
«*  effect  must  be  given  to  every  word  of  the  written  law."  Let  effect  be  given 
to  the  words  that  "  every  letter  of  authority  "  shall  be  a  high  misdemeanor. 
Let  effect  be  given  to  the  statute  that  every  commission  issued  and  every  order 
made  effecting  or  referring  to  the  matter  of  the  employment  in  the  office  shall  be 
a  high  misdemeanor.  Let  the  Senate  pass  upon  it.  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say  about  it.     I  have  discharged  my  duty,  my  whole  duty. 

The  question  BOW  remains,  and  the  only  question  that  now  remains,  is  this 
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ttnure-of- office  act  valid  ?  If  it  is,  whatever  gentlemen  may  say  aboat  the  Erst 
article,  there  is  no  man  but  knows  that  under  the  second  and  third  and  ei^tk 
articles,  by  issuing  the  letter  of  authority  in  the  very  words  of  this  statute,  and 
in  the  very  light  of  his  own  letter,  which  I  have  read  just  now  in  the  hearing 
of  the  Senate,  as  to  his  intent  and  purpose,  he  is  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeaaor. 
No  matter  what  may  be  said  about  the  first  article,  he  did  issue  the  letter  oi 
authority  which  is  set  forth  in  the  second  article,  and  he  has  written  it  down  in 
his  letter  of  the  10th  of  February,  that  his  object  and  purpose  was  to  violate 
that  very  law,  and  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  War  from  resuming  the  fonctions 
of  the  office,  although  the  law  says  he  shall  forthwith  resume  the  fanx^dooB  of 
the  office  in  case  the  Senate  shall  non-concur  in  his  suspension.  And  ye; 
gentlemen  haggle  here  about  this  question  as  if  it  were  an  open  question.  It  is 
not  an  open  question.  It  is  a  settled,  closed  question  at  this  hour  in  the  judg- 
ment of  every  enlightened,  intelligent  man  who  lias  had  access  to  your  record 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  useless  and  worse  than  useless  to  wase  time  upon  it. 

The  question  now  is :  Is  your  act  valid,  is  it  -coustitutional  ?  Senators,  I 
ought  to  consider  that  question  closed ;  I  ought  to  assume  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  who  passed  the  act  will  abide  by  it.  They  acted  upon  the 
responsibility  of  their  oaths.  They  acted  under  the  limitations  of  the  Constitn- 
tion.  The  39th  Congress,  not  unmindful,  I  truet,  of  their  obligations,  and  not 
incapable  of  duly  considering  the  grants  and  limitations  of  the  Constitution, 
passed  this  law  because,  iirst,  they  deemed  that  it  wiis  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  because,  second,  they  deemed  that  its  enactment  was  necessary — 
that  is  the  word  of  the  Constitution  itself — ^to  the  public  welfare  and  the  public 
interest.  They  sent  it,  in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  ConstitutioD,  to 
the  President  for  his  approval.  The  President,  in  the  exercise  of  his  power  and 
his  right  under  tlie  Constitution,  considered  it  and  returned  it  to  the  honse  in 
which  it  had  originated  with  his  objections.  When  he  had  done  this  we  claim, 
and,  in  claiming  it,  we  stand  upon  the  traditions  of  the  country,  that  all  his 
power  over  the  question  of  the  validity  of  this  law  terminated.  He  returned  ic 
to  the  House  with  his  objections.  He  suggested  that  it  was  unconstitutional. 
The  Senate  and  the  House  reconsidered  it,  in  obedience  to  the  Constitution,  in 
the  light  of  the  President's  objections,  and  by  a  two-thirds  vote  under  the  obli- 
gation of  their  oaths  re-enacted  the  bill  into  a  law ;  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
Constitution,  it  thereby  became  a  law,  a  law  for  the  President,  and  it  will  forevex 
remain  a  law  until  it  is  repealed  by  the  law-making  power  or  reversed  by  the 
courts  having  jurisdiction. 

And  now,  what  takes  place  ?  These  gentlemen  come  before  the  Senate  with 
their  answer  and  tell  the  Senate  that  it  is  unconstitutional.  They  ask  the  Sen- 
ate, in  other  words,  to  change  their  record ;  ask  to  have  this  journal  read  here- 
after at  the  opening  of  the  court :  "  The  people  of  the  United  States  against 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  charged  with  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors in  this,  that  in  disregard  of  the  Consltttution,  in  disregard  of  their  oath 
of  office,  they  did  enact  a  certain  law  entitled  *  An  act  to  regulate  the  tenuis;  of 
certain  civil  offices'  to  the  hurt  and  injury  of  the  American  people,  and  were 
thereby  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office."  Senators,  we  have 
had  our  lessons  here  upon  charity  in  the  progress  of  this  trial,  but  really  it  doe? 
seem  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  stretch  of  that  charity  which  requires  yon  to 
give  away  your  coat.  I  never  knew  before  that  charity  required  you  to  make  a 
voluntary  surrender  of  your  good  name,  of  your  character,  your  conscience,  in 
order  to  accommodate  this  accused  and  guilty  culprit,  and  say  after  all  that  it 
is  not  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  is  impeached,  it  is  the  Senate  that 
is  sitting  in  judgment  upon  him;  and  now  we  will  accommodate  this  poor 
unfortunate  by  making  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  making  a  confession  before  god$ 
and  men  that  we  violated  our  own  oaths,  that  we  violated  the  Constitution  of 
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tlie  country,  in  tbat  we  did  enact  into  a  law,  despite  the  President's  veto  to  the 
contrary,  a  certain  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  regulate  the  tenure  of  certain  civil 
offices,"  passed  March  2,  1867 ! 

TVhen  it  comes  to  that,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  becomes  of  the  Senate. 
rriiere  is  a  power  to  gibbet  us  all  in  eternal  infamy  for  making  up  records  of  this 
kind  deliberately  to  the  injury  of  the  rights  of  a  whole  people  and  to  the  dis- 
bonor  and  shame  and  disgrace  of  human  nature  itself.     And  yet  the  question  is 
made  here,  and  the  truth  is  it  had  to  be  made,  it  is  in  the  answer,  that  the  law 
is  unconstitutional.     If  the  law  be  valid  the  President  is  guilty,  and  there  is  no 
escape  for  him.    It  is  needfiil  to  make  the  issue,  and  having  made  it,  it  is  need- 
ful  that  the  Senate  decide  it.     If  they  decide  that  the  law  is  constitutional 
there  is  the  end  of  it.   They  have  decided  it  three  times.  They  decided  it  when 
they  first  passed  the  law.    They  decided  it  when  they  re-enacted  it  over  the 
Preaident's  veto.     They  decided  it  again,  as  it  was  their  duty  to  decide  it,  when 
be  sent  his  message  to  them  on  the  21st  of  February,  1868,  telling  them  that  he 
bad  violated  and  defied  its  provisions,  that  he  had  disregarded  their  action ;  it 
was  their  duty  to  decide  it.    The  Senate  need  no  apology,  and  I  am  sure  will 
never  offer  any  apology  to  any  man  in  this  life  or  to  any  set  of  men  for  what 
they  did  on  that  occasion.     What!    The  President  of  the  United  States  to 
deliberately  violate  the  law  of  the  United  States,  to  disregard  the  solemn  action 
of  the  Senate,  to  treat  with  contempt  the  notice  that  the  Senate  had  served  upon 
him  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  send  a  message  to  them,  deliberately  in- 
sulting them  in  their  own  chamber  by  telling  them,  in  so  many  words,  **  I  have 
received  your  notice ;  I  know  you  have  non-concurred  in  the  suspension  of  the 
Secretary  of  War ;  I  was  willing  to  co-operate  with  you  ;  and  without  regard  to 
the  law,  without  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  Secretary  of  War  was  in  any 
eenae    disqualified,  without  the  slightest  evidence  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor or  crime,  as  required  by  your  statute,  I  suspended  him,  agreeing  all 
the  while,  if  you  concurred  with  me,  and  thereby  cast  reproach  and  dishonor 
unjustly  upon  a  faithful  officer  and  violated  as  well  your  own  oaths  and  the  law 
of  your  country,  well  and  good;  I  should  stand  with  you ;  we  would  strike  hands 
together." 

But,  sirs,  yon  have  seen  fit  to  have  regard  to  your  oaths ;  you  have  seen  fit 
to  act  in  some  sense  up  to  the  character  of  that  grand  man  who  illustrated  the 
glory  and  dignity  which  sometimes  is  vouchsafed  to  this  poor  human  nature  of 
ours  when  he  was  asked  to  violate  the  most  holy  law  by  eatiHg  forbidden  food, 
when  he  answered  no.  Well,  seemingly  do  it,  for  surely  they  will  put  you  to 
death.  He  answered  again,  no,  for  that  would  bring  a  stain  and  dishonor  upon 
my  gray  hairs ;  take  me  to  the  torture ;  take  me  to  the  torture  !  The  Senate, 
mindful  of  the  obligations  of  their  oaths,  careless  of  the  influence  of  power  and 
position  touching  this  question,  when  the  message  of  the  President  came  to 
them  that  he  had  deliberately  violated  your  law  and  defiantly  challenged  you 
to  make  answer,  did  make  answer,  as  it  was  your  duty  under  your  oaths  and 
to  that  great  people  who  commissioned  you,  "  Sir,  the  thing  which  you  have 
done  is  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  your  country." 

And  this,  senators,  is  my  answer  to  this  charge  of  hate  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  impeachment.  The  representatives  of  the  people,  and  all  others  who 
thought  it  worth  while  to  notice  my  own  official  conduct  touching  this  matter 
of  impeachment,  know  well  that  I  kept  myself  back,  and  endeavored  to  keep 
others  back  from  rushing  madly  on  to  this  conflict  between  the  people  and  their 
President.  The  Senate,  also  acting  in  the  same  spirit,  gave  him  this  notice  that 
he  might  retrace  his  steps  and  thereby  save  the  institutions  of  the  country  the 
peril  of  this  great  shock.  But  no  ;  it  was  needful  that  he  should  illustrate  the 
old  Pagan  rule,  ''Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad." 
I  return  to  the  question  of  the  validity  of  this  law,  with  the  simple  statement 
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that  by  the  text  of  the  GoDstitution,  as  I  have  already  read  it  in  the  hearing  d 
the  Senate,  it  is  provided  that  all  appointments  not  otherwise  provided  for  m 
the  Constitution  shall  be  made  hj  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  It  necessarily  results,  as  Mr.  Webster  said,  from  this  proviBion  that 
the  removing  power  is  incident  to  the  appointing  power,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law.  I  have  shown  to  the  Senate  that  this  removing  power  lias  nevtr 
been  otherwise  exercised,  from  the  1st  Congress  to  this  hour,  except  in  obedienee 
to  the  express  provisions  of  law ;  that  the  act  of  1789  authorized  the  removii. 
that  the  act  of  1795  authorized  the  temporary  appointment*  I  add  ftirther,  thai 
I  have  argued  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  the  effect  of  that  provision  of  tfa*; 
Constitution  that  the  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  which 
may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  by  granting  commissions,  which 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session,  which,  by  necessary  implicatioo. 
means,  and  means  nothing  else,  that  he  shall  not  create  vacancies*  without  the 
authority  of  law»  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  and  fill  them  at  his  pleasure 
without  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  but  one  w\)rd  further  to  add  in  support  of  the  constitutionality  of  this 
law,  and  that  is  the  express  grant  of  the  Constitution  itself  that  the  Congress 
shall  have  power  "to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper,"  inter- 
preting that  word  "  proper  "  in  the  language  of  Marshall  himself,  in  the  gntx 
case  of  McCoUoch  vs,  Maryland,  as  being  '<  adapted  to,"  ^*  shall  have  power  to 
make  all  laws  necessary  and  adapted  to  carrying  into  execution  "  **a]l"  the 
«  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  or 
in  any  department  or  officer  thereof"  I  think  that  grant  of  power  is  plain 
enough,  and  clear  enough,  to  sanction  the  enactment  of  the  tenure^of-offioe  aci ; 
even  admitting,  if  you  please,  that  the  power  of  removal  and  appointment, 
subject  to  the  law  of  Congress,  was  conferred  upon  the  President,  which  I  deny, 
there  is  a  grant  of  power  that  the  Congress  may  pass  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  to  regulate  every  power  granted  under  this  Constitution  to  every  officer 
thereof.  Is  the  President  of  the  United  States  **  an  officer  thereof?  "  I  do  not 
stop,  senators,  to  argue  the  proposition  further,  but  refer  to  an  autliority  in  4 
Webster's  Works,  199,  in  wnich  he  recognized  the  same  principle,  most  dis* 
tinctly  and  clearly,  that  it  is  competent  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  regulate  this  very  question  by  law ;  and  I  add  that  the  Congresses  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  1st  Congress  to  this  hour,  have  approved  the  same  thing  by 
their  legislation.  That  is  all  there  is  of  that  question.  The  law,  I  take  it,  ii 
valid  enough,  and  will  remain  valid  forever,  if  its  validity  is  to  depend  upon  a 
judgment  of  reversal  by  the  Senate  that  twice  passed  it  under  the  solemn  obli- 
gations of  their  oaths. 

Something  has  been  said  here  about  a  continued  practice  of  eighty  years.  I 
have  said  enough  on  that  subject,  I  think,  to  answer,  fully  answer,  aU  that  was 
said  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  President  I  have  shown  that  tlie  act  of 
1789,  by  the  interpretation  and  construction  of  one  of  the  first  men  of  America, 
Mr.  Webster,  did  really  by  direct  operation  separate  the  removing  from  the  ap* 
pointing  power  and  was  itself  a  grant  of  power.  I  have  said  already,  and  have 
shown  to  the  Senate,  that  the  Constitution  confers  that  power  upon  the  Senate. 
Then  there  is  no  practice  of  eighty  years  adverse  to  thw  tenure-of-office  aet ; 
so  that  I  need  say  no  further  word  on  that  subject,  but  leave  it  there. 

All  the  acts  from  1789  down  to  1867  bear  witness  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  full  power  under  the  Constitution  by  law  to 
confer  upon  the  President  the  power  of  temporary  or  permanent  removal  or 
withhold  it.  That  is  precisely  what  they  establish*  and  I  stand  upon  it  here  as 
a  representative  of  the  people,  prosecuting  for  the  people  these  articles  of  im* 
peachment,  and  declare  here,  this  day,  upon  my  conscience,  and  risk  what 
reputation  I  may  have  in  this  world  upon  the  assertion  that  the  whole  legisla* 
tlo^  of  this  country  from  1789  to  1867  together,  bears  one  common  testimony  to 
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the  power  of  the  Congress  to  regulate  by  law  the  removal  and  appointment  of 
all  officers  within  the  general  limitation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  supervisory 
power  of  the  Senate.  Why,  the  act  of  1789,  as  Webster  said,  conferred  upon 
the  Pi^sident  the*  power  of  removal  and  thereby  separated  it  from  the  power  of 
appointment,  of  which  it  was  a  necessary  incident  and  subjected  this  country  to 
great  abuses.  The  act  of  1795,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  him  power  to  make  cer- 
taia  temporary  appointments,  limited,  however,  to  six  months  for  any  one 
vacancy,  thereby  showing  that  it  was  no  power  under  the  Constitution  and  be- 
yond the  limitations  and  the  restrictions  of  law. 

The  act  of  1863  limited  and  restricted  him  to  certain  heads  of  departments 
and  other  officials  of  the  government,  as  did  also  the  act  of  1789.  If  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  this  power  by  force  of  the  Constitution,  inde- 
pendent of  law,  pray  tell  me,  senators,  how  it  comes  that  the  act  of  1789 
liraited  and  restricted  him  to  the  chief  clerk  of  that  department,  how  it  comes 
that  the  act  of  1795  limited  and  restricted  him  to  the  period  of  six  months  only, 
for  any  one  vacancy  ?  If,  as  is  claimed  in  this  answer,  he  had  the  power  of 
indefinite  removal,  and  therefore  the  power  of  indefinite  appointment,  how  comes 
it  that  the  act  of  1863  limited  him  to  certain  officials  of  the  government  and 
did  not  leave  him  at  liberty  to  choose  from  the  body  of  the  people  ?  I  waste 
no  further  words  on  the  subject.  I  consider  the  miestion  fully  closed  and  set- 
tled. All  the  legislation  shows  the  power  of  the  JPresident  to  be  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  the  Constitution  and  subject  to  the  further  limitation  of  such 
enactments  as  the  Congress  may  make,  which  enactments  must  bind  him,  as 
they  bind  everybody  else,  whether  he  approves  them  or  not,  until  they  shall 
have  been  duly  reversed  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  or  repealed  by  the 
people's  representatives  in  Congress  assembled. 

I  may  be  pardoned,  senators,  having  gone  over  hastily  in  this  way  the  general 
facts  in  this  case,  for  saying  that  the  President's  declarations  are  here  interposed 
to  shield  him  from  his  manifest  guilt  under  the  first  three,  the  eighth,  and  the 
eleventh  articles  in  this  matter  of  removal  and  appointment  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate.  These  declarations  of  the  President  are  declarations  after  the 
fact.  Most  of  them  were  excluded  by  the  Senate,  and  most  properly,  in  my 
judgment,  excluded  by  the  Senate.  Some  of  them  were  admitted.  I  do  not 
r^ret  it.  It  shows  that  the  Senate  were  willing  even  to  resolve  a  doubtful 
question,  or  if  it  were  not  a  doubtful  question,  to  relax  the  rules  of  evidence  in 
the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  to  see  what  explanation  the  Chief  Executive 
could  possibly  give  for  his  conduct,  and  allow  him,  contrary  io  all  the  rules  of 
evidence,  to  be  a  witness  in  his  own  case,  and  that,  too,  not  under  the  obligations 
of  an  oath.  They  introduced  his  declarations.  They  amount  to  no  more  than 
that  to  which  I  have  referred  already,  that  it  was  his  purpose  in  violating  the 
law  to  really  test  its  validity  in  the  courts,  whenever,  of  course,  he  got  ready  to 
test  it.  That  is  all  there  was  of  them.  There  was  nothing  more  of  the  decla- 
rations of  the  President  as  introduced  by  him  in  this  trial.  If  that  can  be  any 
possible  excuse  in  the  light  of  the  fact  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  that  it 
was  simply  impossible  for  him  to  test  the  question  in  the  courts  in  the  form  in 
which  he  himself  put  the  question,  there  is  an  end  of  it.  There  is  no  use  in 
pressing  the  matter  any  further,  and  I  dismiss  it  with  this  additional  remark, 
that  he  had  no  right,  no  colorable  right,  to  challenge  in  that  way  the  laws  of  a 
free  people  and  suspend  their  execution  until  it  should  suit  his  pleasure  to  test 
tlieir  validity  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

But,  senators,  what  more  is  there  1  He  is  charged  here  with  conspiracy,  and 
conspiracy  is  proved  upou  him  by  his  letter  of  authority  to  Thomas  and  Thomas's 
acceptance  under  his  own  hand,  both  of  which  papers  are  before  the  Senate  and 
in  evidence.  What  is  a  conspiracy  ?  A  simple  agreement  between  two  or  more 
persons  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  either  with  or  without  force,  and  the  offence  is 
complete  the  moment  the  agreement  is  entered  into.    That  is  to  say,  the  moment 
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the  mind  of  eacb  assents  to  the  guilty  proposition  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  eon* 
Bpiracy  is  complete,  and  the  parties  are  then  and  there  guilty  of  a  miademeanoi. 
It  is  a  misdemeanor  at  the  common  law ;  it  is  a  misdemeanor  under  the  act  d 
1801 ;  it  is  a  misdemeanor  under  the  act  of  1831.  It  is  a  misdemeanor  fo: 
which  Andrew  Johnson  and  Lorenzo  Thomas  are  both  indictable  after  this  prv 
ceeding  shall  have  closed ;  and  it  is  a  misdemeanor  an  indictment  for  whicL 
would  be  worth  no  more  than  .the  paper  upon  which  it  would  be  written  uuiil 
after  tbis  impeachment  shall  have  closed  and  the  Senate  shall  have  prononnceii 
the  righteous  judgment  of  guilty  upon  this  offender  of  your  laws,  and  for  a  very 
simple  reason. 

Senators,  it  is  written  in  your  Oonstitution  that  the  President  shall  havr 
power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  all — not  stnrUthvX  aZ/— offenees  against 
the  United  States  save  in  cases  of  impeachment.  Indict  Lorenzo  Tbom^ 
to-murrow  for  bis  misdemeanor  in  that  he  conspired  with  Andrew  Johnson  to 
violate  the  law  of  the  United  States,  in  tbat  he  conspired  with  bim  to  prevei;:. 
contrary  to  the  •*  act  to  regulate  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  Cdwic  M. 
Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming  the  functions  of  bis  office  upon  the  refusal  of 
the  Senate  to  concur  in  his  suspension ;  and  all  tbat  is  wanting  is  for  Andn? 
Johnson,  with  a  mere  wave  of  his  band,  to  issue  a  general  pardon  and  dismisi 
the  proceeding.  I  say  again  this  is  the  tribunal  of  the  people  in  which  to  irr 
this  great  offender,  this  violator  of  oaths,  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  laws. 

Say  the  gentlemen,  that  is  a  very  little  offence  j  you  might  forgive  that. 

The  pardoning  power  does  not  happen  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Senate,  and 

tbis  tender  and  tearful  appeal  to  the  Senate  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  little 

thing  does  not  amount  to  very  much.     But,  say  the  gentlemen,  you  have  al?*^ 

charged  bim,  under  the  act  of  1861,  with  having  conspired  with  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

in  the  one  count  by  force,  in  the  other  by  threat  and  intimidation,  to  work  oat 

the  same  result,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  to  violate  their  pn> 

visions.      So  we  have,  and  we  say  that  he  is  clearly  proved  guilty.     How  ? 

By  the  confession  chiefly  of  his  co-conspirator.     I  have  said  the  conspiracy  is 

established  by  the  written  letter  of  authority  and  by  the  written  acceptance  of 

tbat  letter  of  authority  by  Thomas.     The  conspiracy  is  established ;  and  the 

conspiracy  being  established,  I  say  that  the  declarations  of  his  co-conspirator, 

made  in  the  prosecution  of  the  common  design,  are  evidence  against  them  both. 

And  in  support  of  that  I  refer  the  Senate  to  the  case  of  the  United  States  rt. 

Cole,  5  McLane's  United  States  Circuit  Court  Reports : 

Where  prima  facie  evidence  has  been  given  of  a  combina  tion  the  acts  or  eonfessioas  of 
one  are  evidence  against  all.  *  *  *  It  is  reasonable  where  a  body  of 

men  assume  the  attribute  of  individuality,  whether  for  commercial  business  or  for  the  coed- 
mission  of  a  crime,  that  the  association  jshould  be  bound  by  the  acts  of  one  of  its  members 
in  carrying  out  the  design. 

You  have  the  testimony  of  the  declaration  of  this  co-conspirator.  He  was  c#n- 
versing  with  friends ;  and  it  is  for  the  Senate  to  determine  whether  he  was  not 
invoking  the  aid  of  friends  in  the  prosecution  of  tbis  common  design.  He  told 
one  friend  tbat  in  two  or  three  days  he  would  kick  the  Secretary  of  War  out ; 
he  told  tbat  other  friend,  Dr.  Burleigh,  who  visited  his  house,  to  **  come  up  on 
to-morrow  morning,  and  if  the  doors  are  closed  I  will  break  them  down."  1: 
was  inviting  a  friend  of  bis  own  to  be  there,  in  case  of  need  to  render  him  a;?- 
sistance  and  co-operation.  There  is  something  further,  however,  in  this  evi- 
dence of  the  purpose  to  employ  force.  In  the  examination  (page  440  Impeach- 
ment Record)  of  this  co-conspirator  he  is  asked  in  regard  to  the  papers  of  the 
department : 

Did  you  afterwards  hit  upon  a  scheme  by  which  you  might  get  posseuion  of  the  papers 
without  getting  possession  of  the  building  7 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  by  getting  an  order  of  (General  Grant  7 
A.  Yes— 
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Mr.  Etarts.    He  has  not  stated  what  it  was. 

Hy  Mr.  Mana^^er  Butlek  : 

Q.  Did  you  write  such  an  order? 

A.  I  wrote  the  draught  of  a  letter ;  yes,  and  gave  it  to  the  President. 

Q.  Did  you  siguit? 

A.  I  signed  it. 

Q.  And  left  it  with  the  President  for  his— 

A.  For  his  consideration. 

Q.  When  was  that  7 

A.  The  letter  is  dated  the  10th  of  March. 

After  be  was  impeached,  defying  the  power  of  the  people  to  check  him,  he 
left  the  letter  with  the  President  for  his  consideration. 

Q:  That  was  the  morning  after  yon  told  Karsner  yon  were  going  to  kick  him  out  7 
A  That  was  the  morning  after. 
Q.  And  you  carried  that  letter  7 

A.  I  had  spoken  to  the  President  hefore  ahout  that  matter. 
Q.  You  dia  not  think  any  bloodshed  would  come  of  that  letter  7 
A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  And  the  letter  was  to  be  issued  as  your  order  7 
A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  before  you  issued  that  order,  took  that  way  to  get  hold  of  the  mails  or  papers 
you  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  the  President  7 
A.  I  gave  that  to  him  for  his  consideration. 

Q.  You  did  think  it  necessary  to  consult  the  President,  did  you  not  7 
A.  I  had  consulted  him  before. 

Further  on  he  says : 

Q.  They  were  published  and  notorious,  were  they  not  7  Have  you  acted  as  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim  since  7 

A.  I  have  given  no  order  whatever. 

Q.  That  may  not  be  all  the  action  of  a  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.    Have  you  acted  as 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  1 

A.  I  have,  in  other  respects. 

Q.  What  other  respects  ? 

A.  I  have  attended  the  councils. 

Q.  Cabinet  meetings,  you  mean. 

A.  Cabinet  meetings.  « 

Q.  Have  you  been  recognized  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  ? 

A,  I  have  been. 

Q.  Continually  7 

A.  Continually, 

Q.  By  the  President  and  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Down  to  the  present  hour  7 

A.  Down  to  the  present  hour. 

Q.  All  your  action  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  has  been  confined,  has  it  not,  to  attend- 
ing cabinet  meetings  7 

A.  It  has.    I  have  given  no  order  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  advice  to  the  President  7   You  being  one  of  his  constitutional  ad- 
visers, have  you  given  him  advice  as  to  the  duties  of  his  office  or  the  duties  of  yours  7 
'   A.  The  ordinary  conversation  that  takes  place  at  meetings  of  that  kind.    I  do  not  know 
that  I  gave  him  any  particular  advice. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  call  you  in  7 

A.  He  has  asked  me  if  I  had  any  business  to  lay  before  him  several  times. 

Q.  Yon  never  had  any  7 

A.  I  never  had  any  except  the  case  of  the  note  I  proposed  sending  to  Greneral  Grant. 

Q.  I  want  to  inc^nire  a  little  further  about  that.  lie  did  not  agree  to  send  that  notice, 
did  he  7 

A.  When  I  first  spoke  to  him  about  it  I  told  him  what  the  mode  of  getting  possession  of 
the  papers  was,  to  write  a  note  to  General  Grant  to  issue  an  order  calling  upon  the  heads  of 
bureaus,  as  they  were  military  men,  to  send  to  me  communications  designed  either  for  th# 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  War.    That  was  one  mode, 

Q.  What  was  the  other  mode  you  sueg^ted  7 

A.  The  other  mode  would  be  to  require  the  mails  to  be  delivered  from  the  city  post  office. 
>   Q.  And  he  told  you  to  draw  the  order  7 

A.  No ;  he  did  not. 

Q.  But  you  did  7 

A.  I  did  it  of  myself,  after  having  this  talk. 
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Q.  Did  he  agree  to  that  snggestion  of  yours  ? 

A.  He  said  he  would  take  it  and  put  it  on  his  own  desk.    He  would  think  about  it. 
Q.  When  was  that  1 
A.  On  the  10th. 

Q.  Has  it  been  lying  there  ever  sinae,  as  far  as  you  know  7 
A.  It  has  been. 

Q.  He  has  been  considering  ever  since  on  that  subject  7 
A.  I  do  not  know  what  he  has  been  doing. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  spoken  to  you  or  you  to  him  about  that  order  since  7 
A.  Yes. 
Q.  When  7 

A.  I  may  have  mentioned  it  one  day  at  the  council,  and  he  said  we  had  better  let  the  mas- 
ter rest  until  afler  the  impeachment. 

A  notice  to  the  Senate  that  these  two  confederates  and  conspirators  have  ben 
deliberately  conferring  together  about  violating,  not  simply  your  tenore-of -office 
act,  but  your  act  maJLing  appropriations  for  the  army  of  2d  of  March,  1867: 
that  one  of  the  conspirators  has  written  out  an  order  for  the  very  purpose  d 
violating  the  law,  and  the  other  conspirator,  seeing  (he  handwriting  upon  the 
wall,  and  apprehensive,  after  all,  that  the  people  may  pronounce  hinti  guilty, 
concludes  to  whisper  in  the  ear  of  his  oo-conspirator,  **  Let  it  rest  until  after  ihe 
impeachment.''  Give  him,  senators,  a  letter  of  authority,  and  he  is  ready,  dieo, 
to  ren^w  this  contest  and  again  sit  in  judicial  judgment  upon  all  yonr  statate^ 
and  say  that  he  has  deliberately  settled  down  in  the  conviction  that  yoar  kw 
regulating  the  army,  fixing  the  headquarters  of  its  General  in  the  capital,  no* 
removable  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  does  nevertheless  impair,  in  the 
language  of  that  argument  made  by  Judge  Curtis,  certain  rights  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Constitmtion,  and  by  his  profound  judicial  judgment  he  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  to  set  that  aside,  too,  and  order  General  Grant  to  Galifbniia  or 
to  Oregon  or  to  Maine,  and  defy  you  again  to  try  him.  Senators,  I  tmst  you 
will  spare  the  people  any  such  exhibition. 

And  now,  senators,  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  finish  all  that  I  desire  to  say 
in  this  matter.  I  hope,  I  know  really,  that  I  could  finish  all  that  I  have  to  Mij. 
if  I  were  in  possession  of  my  strength,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  an  hoar  and 
a  half.  It  is  now,  however,  past  4  o'clock,  and  if  the  Senate  should  be  good 
enough  to  indulge  me,  I  shall  promise  not  to  ask  a  recess  to-morrow  if  it  pleases 
Providence  to  bring  me  here  to  answer  further  in  the  case  of  the  people  against 
Andrew  Johnson. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment. 
adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeaeh- 
ment,  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  May  6,  186S. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  Messrs.  Evarts,  Groesbeck,  and  Nelson,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent. 
.  appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 
^  The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washbume,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accopa- 
panied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats 
provided  for  them. 

The  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment,  was  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators  will  please  give  their  attention.    Mr.  Manager 
Bingham  will  resume  the  argument  in  oehalf  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President  and  Senatora,  yesterday  I  had  said 
nearly  all  that  I  desired  to  say  touching  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident under  the  legislation  of  the  United  States  to  control  the  executive  offices 
of  this  government.     To  the  hotter  understanding,  however,  of  my  argument, 
Senators,  I  desire  to  read  the  provisions  of  the  several  statutes,  and  to  insist, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate,  that  upon  the  law,  as  read  by  the  couasel  for 
the  President  on  this  trial,  the  acts  of  1789  and  of  1795  have  ceased  to  be  law, 
and  that  the  Pi'esident  can  no  more  exercise  authority  under  them  to-day  than 
can  the  humblest  citizen  of  the  land.     I  desire  also,  Senators,  in  reading  these 
Btatates,  to  reaffirm  the  position  which  I  assumed  yesterday,  with  perfect  confi- 
dence that  it  would  command  the  judgment  and  assent  of  every  senator,  to 
wit :  that  the  whole  legislation  of  this  country,  from  the  first  Congress  in  1789 
to  this  hour,  bears  a  uniform  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  no  control  over  the  executive  offices  of  this  government,  except  such 
control  as  is  given  by  the  text  of  the  Constitution  which  I  read  yesterday,  to 
fill  up  such  vacancies  as  may  occur  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  with  lim- 
ited commissions  to  expire  with  their  next  session,  or  such  power  as  is  given  to 
him  by  express  authority  of  law.     I  care  nothing  for  the  conflicting  speeches 
of  Bepresentatives  in  the  first  Congress  on  this  question.    The  statutes  of  the 
country  conclude  them  and  conclude  us,  and  conclude,  as  well,  every  officer  of 
this  government  from  the  Executive  down. 

What,  then,  senators,  is  the  provision  of  this  act  of  1789  7    I  may  be  allowed, 
in  passing,  to  remark — ^for  I  shall  only  read  one  of  them — that  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Department  for  Foreign  Affairs  contains  precisely  the  same  provision, 
word  for  word,  as  the  act  of  the  same  session  establishing  the  Department  of 
War.     The  provision  of  the  act  of  1789  is  this : 

Section  2.  That  there  shall  be  in  the  said  department  an  inferior  officer,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  said  principal  officer,  and  to  be  emplored  therein  as  he  shall  deem  proper,  and  to  be 
called  tlie  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  ot  Foreini  Affairs,  and  who,  whenever  the  said  prin- 
cipal  Officer  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the  j^sident  of  the  United  States — 

which  I  showed  you  yesterday,  upon  the  authority  of  Webster,  was  a  grant 
of  power  without  which  the  President  could  not  have  removed  him — 

or  in  any  other  case  of  vacancy,  shall,  daring  such  vacancy,  have  the  charge  and  custody  of 
all  records,  books,  and  papers  appertaining  to  the  said  department. 

Standing  upon  that  statute.  Senators,  and  standing  upon  the  continued  and 
unbroken  practice  of  eighty  years,  I  want  to  know,  as  I  inquired  yesterday, 
what  practice  shows  that  this  vacancy  thus  created  by  authority  of  the  act 
of  1789  could  be  filled  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  by  the  appointment  of 
a  new  head  to  that  department  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate  as  prescribed 
in  the  Constitution.     No  precedent  whatever  has  been  furnished. 

I  said  yesterday  all  that  I  have  occasion  to  say  touching  the  case  of  Picker- 
ing. I  remarked  yesterday,  what  I  but  repeat  in  passing,  without  delaying 
the  Senate,  that  the  vacancy  was  not  filled  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate* 
and  that  is  the  end  of  this  unbroken  current  of  decisions  upon  which  the  gen- 
tlemen rely  to  sustain  this  assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  accused 
President  It  cannot  avail  them.  The  act  of  1789  excludes  the  conclusion 
which  they  have  attempted  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  Senate  in  defence 
of  the  President.  The  law  restricts  him  to  the  chief  clerk.  If  he  had  the 
power  to  fill  the  vacancy,  why  this  restriction]  Could  he  override  that  lawt.^ 
Could  he  commit  the  custody  of  the  papers  and  records  of  that  department,  on 
the  act  of  1789,  to  any  human  being  on  earth  during  that  vacancy  but  the  chief 
clerk,  who  was  not  appointed  by  him,  but  by  the  head  of  the  department  ? 
There  stands  the  law ;  and  in  the  light  of  that  law  the  defence  made  by  the 
President  turns  to  dust  and  ashes  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate.  I  say  no 
more  upon  that  point ;  reminding  the  Senate  that  the  act  of  1789,  establishing 
the  War  Department,  contains  precisely  the  same  provision  and  imposes  pre- 
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ciselj  the  same  limitation,  giving  him  no  power  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  appaaL& 
ment  duriDg  the  session  of  the  Senate.  * 

I  pass  DOW  to  the  act  of  1795.  The  act  of  1793  is  obsolete ;  baB  been  snpsr- 
seded,  and  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  act  of  1795 ;  and  what  I  have  u 
say,  therefore,  of  the  act  of  1795,  applies  as  well  to  the  act  of  1792.  I  re^ 
from  1  Statutes  at  Large,  page  415  : 

In  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  TreaaarT,  or  of  'h 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War,  or  of  any  officer  of  either  of  the  said  departm»^Li! 
whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  duties  > 
their  said  respective  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  cin 
he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize  any  person  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  pencrs 
the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed  or  such  vscadct  br 
filled  :  Provided,  That  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  supplied  in  manner  aforesaid  for  a  Ics^ 
term  than  six  months. 

There  stood  the  act  of  1789,  unrepealed  np  to  1795,  I  admit,  expre??!? 
authorizing  the  President  to  create  the  vacancy,  but  restricting  him  as  to  tk 
control  of  the  department  after  it  was  created  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  depirt- 
ment.  That  is  superseded  by  the  act  of  1 795,  in  so  far  as  the  appointmeni  is 
concerned,  by  expressly  providing  and  giving  him  the  additional  power  : 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  case  he  shall  think  il  nece$ss7, 
to  authorize  any  person  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  peiform  the  datiea  of  the  ss!: 
respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed. 

It  was  a  grant  of  power  to  him.  No  grant  of  power  could  be  more  plainlj 
written.  What  is  the  necessity  of  this  grant  if  the  defence  made  here  by  ihi 
President,  as  stated  in  his  answer  and  read  by  me  to  the  Senate  yesterday,  be 
true— that  the  power  is  in  him  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution?  If  it  be,  I  ask 
to-day,  as  I  asked  yesterday,  how  comes  it  that  Congress  restricted  this  consti- 
tutional power  to  appointments  not  to.  exceed  six  months  for  any  one  vacancy  I 
That  is  the  language  of  the  statute.  Am  I  to  argue  with  senators  that  thia 
term  "  any  one  vacancy''  excludes  the  conclusion  that  the  President  could, 
upon  his  own  motion,  multiply  vacancies  ad  infinitum  by  creating  anotKer  a: 
the  end  of  the  six  months  ana  making  a  new  appointment  7  Senators,  thei«  k 
no  unbroken  current  of  decisions  to  support  any  such  assumption. 

There  is  no  action  of  the  executive  department  at  any  time  to  support  it  «3f 
give  color  to  it,  and  there  I  leave  it. 

I  ask  the  attention  of  senators  now  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1863, 
which  also  affiirms  the  absolute  control  of  the  legislative  departments  over  this 
whole  question  of  removal  and  appointments,  save  and  except  always  the  expre^ 
provision  of  the  Constitution — which,  of  course,  the  legislature  cannot  take 
away — that  the  President  may  fill  up  vacancies  which  may  happen  duriog  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  by  limited  commissions,  to  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next 
session.     The  act  of  1863  is  in  these  words: 

That  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  absence  from  the  seat  of  ffovemment,  or  sickness 
of  the  head  of  any  executive  department  of  the  government,  or  of  any  officer  of  either  d 
the  said  departments,  whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannoi 
perform  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  Uniteii 
States,  in  case  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize  the  head  of  any  other  execatitv 
department  or  other  officer  in  either  of  said  departments  whose  appointment  is  vested  in  the 
President,  at  his  discretion,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  ttntil  a  cik- 
cesser  be  appointed  or  until  such  absence  or  inability  by  sickness  shall  cease :  Fmidtd, 
That  no  vacancy  shall  be  supplied  in  manner  aforesaid  for  a  longer  term  than  six  months. 

Senators,  what  man  can  read  that  statute  without  being  forced  to  the  concla- 
sion  that  the  legislature  thereby  reaffirmed  the  power  that  they  affirmed  in 
1789,  the  power  that  they  affirmed  in  1795,  to  control  and  r^ulate  by  law  thif 
asserted  unlimited  power  of  the  Executive  over  either  appointments  or  removals  I 
Look  at  the  statute.  Is  he  permitted  to  choose  at  large  from  the  body  of  tke 
community  to  fill  temporarily  these  vacancies  ?    Not  at  all. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  case  he  shall  think  it 
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te  anihorize  the  kMd  of  attff  other  executive  department,  or  other  ojfieer  of  either  of  said  depart- 
^meuts  whose  appointment  is  vested  in  the  President — 

%hat  is,  the  inferior  officers — 

at  his  dworetion,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  said  respectiye  offices  until  a  successor  he 
appointed. 

He  is  restricted  by  the  very  terms  of  the  statute  to  the  heads  of  departments 
or  to  such  inferior  officers  of  the  several  departments  as  are  by  law  subject  to 
liis  own  appointment,  and  by  that  act  he  can  appoint  no  other  human  being. 
There  is  the  law  ;  and  yet  gentlemen  stand  here  and  say  that  the  act  of  1789 
and  the  act  of  1795  were  not  repealed,  when  they  read  the  authority  themselves 
to  show  that  when  two  statutes  are  repugnant  and  irreconcilable  the  last  must 
control  and  works  the  repeal  of  the  first.  Here  is  the  President  by  this  act 
restricted  expressly  to  the  heads  of  departments  and  to  the  inferior  officers  of 
departments  subject  to  his  appointment  under  law,  and  he  shall  appoint  no  one 
else.  Was  that  the  provision  of  1795  ?  Do  these  statutes  stand  together  ?  Are 
they  by  any  possibility  reconcilable?  For  the  purpose  of  my  ai^ument  it  is  not 
needful  that  I  should  insist  upon  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1795  any  further  than 
it  relates  to  the  vacancies  which  ai'ise  from  the  cases  enumerated  in  the  act  of 
1863.  The  act  of  1863  is  a  reassertion  of  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  con- 
trol this  whole  question  ;  and  that  is  the  unbroken  current  of  decisions  from  the 
first  Congress  down  to  this  day,  that  the  President  can  exercise  no  control  over 
this  question  except  by  authority  of  law  and  subject  to  the  express  requirements 
of  law. 

This  tarings  me,  then,  senators,  to  the  act  of  1867,  to  which  I  referred  yes- 
terday, and  which  I  refer  to  now  to-day  in  this  connection  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  this  argument  and  leaving  every  man  without  excuse  upon  this 
question  as  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  law  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  touching  this  matter  of  appointment  and  removal  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  of  all  other  officers  whose  appointment  is,  under  the  Constitution, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  and  my  chief  object  in 
referring  again  this  morning  to  the  act  of  1867  is  to  show  what  I  am  sure  must 
have  occurred  to  senators  already,  rather  to  perfect  my  own  argument  than  to 
suggest  any  new  thought  to  them,  that  by  every  rule  of  interpretation,  that  by 
every  letter  and  word  of  law  read  in  the  conduct  of  this  argument  on  behalf  of 
the  President  by  his  counsel,  the  act  of  1867,  by  necessary  implication,  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  repeals  the  acts  of  1789  and  of  1795,  and  leaves  the 
President  of  the  United  States  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  law  as  to  all 
that  class  of  officials.    The  language  of  this  law  is : 

That  every  person  holding  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  heen  appointed  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate — 

that  is,  all  past  appointments  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  law — 

and  every  penon  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to  any  such  office,  and  shall  become  daly 
qualifi^  to  act  therein,  is,  and  shall  be,  entitled  to  hold  such  office  until  a  successor  shall 
have  been  ia  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

How  appointed  ?  ''  In  like  manner  appointed,"  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  duly  qualified  and  commissioned  under  such  appoint- 
ment. All  present  officials  shall  bold  these  offices.  What  becomes  of  this  grant 
of  power  in  the  act  of  1789  to  the  President  to  remove  ?  What  becomes  of  this 
grant  of  power  in  the  act  of  1795  to  make  temporary  appointments  for  six 
months  1  What  becomes  of  the  provision  of  the  act  of  1863  which  authorized  . 
liim  to  fill  these  vacancies  with  the  heads  of  departments  or  by  inferior  officers 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months  ?  They  all  go  by  the  board.  There 
stands  the  provision  of  the  statute,  which  no  man  can  get  away  from,  concluding 
this  whole  question : 

That  every  person  holding  any  civil  office,  »  »  »  *  ^y  ^^^^ 

with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  «  «  «  «  gj^g^^  ^ 

29  I  P— Vol.  ii 
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entitled  to  hold  such  office  until  a  succeseor  shall  have  been  in  like  manner  afypotnted  s^ 
duly  qualified. 

Nothing  conld  be  plainer.  There  is  no  room  for  anj  controversy  about  ii 
There  is  not  an  intelligent  man  in  America  that  will  challenge  it  for  a  momeai 
'*  Every  person  holding"  the  office  mast  include  all  persons  holdiug  the  office. 
He  shdl  continue  to  hold  it — so  the  statute  says — until  a  successor  shall,  in  like 
manner,  that  is  to  say,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  be 
not  only  appointed,  but  duly  qualified.  What  room  is  there  here,  senators,  for 
any  further  controverny  in  this  matter  ?     None  whatever. 

I  referred  yesterday  to  the  proviso.  I  asked  the  attention  of  senatorB  yes- 
terday to  the  fact  that  the  elaborate  argument  of  Mr.  Curtis  on  behalf  of  the 
accused  declares  in  words,  as  you  will  find  it  recorded  in  the  report  o£  the  ease, 
that  the  present  heads  of  departments  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  are  not  by  snj 
express  words  whatever  within  the  proviso.  He  not  only  made  the  atatemeas 
in  manner  and  form  as  I  now  reiterate  it  in  the  hearing,  of  the  Senate,  but  be 
proceeded  to  argue  to  the  Senate  to  show  that  they  were  not  even  by  implica- 
tion within  the  proviso.  And  so  his  argument  stands  reported  to  this  hour; 
and,  so  far  as  I  observed,  really  uncontradicted  by  anything  said  afterward  bj 
any  of  his  associates ;  but  if  they  did  contradict  it,  if  they  did  depart  £nm  it, 
if  they  did  differ  with  him  in  judgment  about  it,  they  are  entitled  to  the  benefi; 
of  the  difference.  I  do  not  desire  to  deny  them  the  benefit  of  it.  I  onlj  wish 
to  say  that  it  cannot  avail  them.  I  only  wish  to  say  in  the  hearing  of  sena- 
tors that  the  interpretation  put  upon  that  proviso  by  the  opening  counsel  for  tk 
President,  declaring  that  it  did  not  extend  to  nor  embrace  the  existing  appoint- 
ments  of  the  heads  of  departments  under  Mr.  Lincoln,  is  an  admission  that  Mr. 
Stanton  was  entitled  to  hold  his  office  until  removed  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  reason  given  by  Mr.  Curtis  was  that  there  are  no 
express  words  embracing  the  heads  of  departments  appointed  by  Mr.  LiqcoIil 
The  further  reason  given  by  Mr.  Curtis  was  that  there  is  nothing  which  by 
necessary  implication  brings  them  within  the  operation  of  the  proviso.  If  thcj 
be  not  within  the  operation  of  the  proviso,  they  are,  by  the  very  words  of  the 
statute,  within  the  body  of  the  act.  The  counsel  who  followed  him  for  the 
President  admitted  that  the  offices  were  within  the  body  of  the  act.  The  per- 
sons holding  tlie  offices,  by  the  very  words  of  the  act  "  every  person,"  are 
within  tlie  body  of  the  act,  and  they  are  to  retain  the  office,  unless  suspended 
for  the  special  reasons  named  in  the  second  section,  by  the  express  term^  of  the 
act,  until  a  successor  shall  be,  in  like  manner,  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall  have  been  auly  qualified. 

But  I  return  to  the  proviso.     The  proviso  is : 

Provided,  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navj.  and  of  tht 
Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attorney  General,  shall  hold  their  offices  r^pect- 
ively  for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and 
for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

This  proviso  manifestly,  in  the  last  clause  of  it,  stands  with  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  first  clause  of  the  section  which  I  have  read,  that  they  are  at  any 
time  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
residue  of  the  proviso  is  to  limit  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  heads  of  these  seve- 
ral departments  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
by  this  limitation,  that  one  month  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  whom  they  were  appointed,  their  office  shall  expire  by  mere  operation 
of  law,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Senate,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
President,  without  the  intervention  of  anybody.  It  was  said  here,  very  properly. 
by  the  Attorney  General,  that  effect  must  be  given  to  every  word  in  a  written 
statute.  It  is  the  law.  Effect  must  be  given  to  it  and  such  an  effect  as  will 
carry  out  the  intent  of  the  law  itself.  Give  effect,  Senators,  if  you  please,  to  the 
words  "  during  the  term  of  the  President  and  for  one  month  thereafter."     Give 
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effect  to  the  words  *'  the  term  of  the  President,"  if  yon  please.  The  Constitu- 
tion employs  this  phrase  ''term  of  the  President."  It  declares  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years.  It  is  the  only  Presiden- 
tial term  known  to  the  Constitution.  The  act  of  March  1,  1792,  reaffirms  the 
same  principle  hy  law.     I  read  from  1  Statutes  at  Large,  page  241 : 

That  the  term  of  four  years,  for  which  a  President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  elected, 
shall  in  all  cases  commence  on  the  4th  day  of  March  next  succeeding  the  day  on  which  the 
votes  of  the  electors  shall  have  been  given. 

After  making  provision  for  an  election  in  certain  contingencies,  when  a 
vacancy  shall  have  arisen  in  the  office  both  of  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  the  statute  follows  it  up  with  the  same  words,  that  the  term 
shall  commence  on  the  4th  of  March  next  after  the  election  or  the  counting  of 
the  votes.  The  provision  of  the  Constitution  throws  some  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject : 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation  or  inability 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  Uie  Vice- 
President  ;  and  tne  Coneress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resig^^ation, 
or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act 
ns  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly  until  the  disability  be  removed  or  a 
Preflident  shtll  be  elected. 

In  the  light  of  these  proyisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  this  provision  of 
the  act  of  1792,  is.it  not  apparent  to  the  mind  of  every  man  within  the  hearing 
of  ray  voice  that  the  presidential  term  named  and  referred  to  in  the  act  of  1867 
is  the  constitutional  term  of  four  years  ?     It  must  be  so.     It  must  be  the  term 
authorized  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  for  there  is  no  other  **  term."     The 
position  assumed  here  is  that  Andrew  Johnson  has  a  term  answering  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  of  the  act  of  1792  and  of  the  act  of  1867,  both  of 
-which  employ  the  same  word — the  term  of  four  years  under  the  Constitution. 
Apply  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  I  have  just  read,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  inability  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  execute  the 
duties  of  the  office  the  Vice-President  shall  execute  the  duties  of  the  office  until 
such  disability  be  removed.     That  is  the  language  of  the  Constitution.     If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  elected  by  the  people,  and  therefore  possessed 
of  a  constitutional  term,  and  the  only  person  who  ever  can  have  a  constitutional 
term  while  the  Constitution  remains  as  it  is,  shall  be  overtaken  with  sickness, 
and  by  delirium,  if  you  please,  rendered  utterly  incapable,  in  the  language  of 
the  Constitution,  of  discharging  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  his  inability  con- 
tinues for  the  period  of  four  consecutive  months,  is  the  Senate  to  be  told  that 
the  Vice-President,  upon  whom  the  duties  of  the  office  by  this  provision  devolve, 
by  reason  of  the  construction  imposed  here  upon  this  statute  or  attempted  to  be 
put  upon  it  by  the  counsel,  is  to  be  said  to  have  a  term  within  the  meaning  of 
this  law,  and  therefore  by  operation  of  the  statute,  within  one  month  after  the 
disability  arose  against  the  President  by  reason  of  his  incapacity,  every  executive 
office  by  operation  of  law  became  vacant;  and  are  you  to  loUow  it  to  the  absurd 
and  ridiculous  conclusion  when,  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  the  dis- 
ability shall  be  removed  and  the  President  restored  to  office,  the  offices  filled 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  by  the  Vice-President,  upon  whom 
the  office  in  the  mean  time  devolved — for  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  your 
President  disabled  was  civilly  dead ;  you  had  but  the  one  President,  and  that 
was  the  Vice-President,  during  the  four  months— on  account  of  vacancies  aris- 
ing by  operation  of  law  one  month  after  the  office  was  devolved  upon  him  by 
the  Constitution  by  reason  of  the  inability  of  the  President,  are  to  become 
vacant  one  month  after  the  expiration  of  this  four  months'  term  and  the  return 
of  the  disabled  President  to  his  office  by  reason,  in  the  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution, of  the  removal  of  his  disability. 

It  will  not  do.     He  had  no  term.     No  effect  is  given  to  the  words  of  your 
statutes  in  that  way ;  and  more  than  that,  senators,  these  learned  and  aatute 
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counsel  knew  right  well  that  they  changed  in  their  own  minds,  and  changed  bj 
the  words  of  their  own  argument,  the  very  language  of  the  statute,  so  that  it 
should  have  read  to  accomplish  their  purposes:  "that  the  office  shall  expire 
within  one  month  after  the  end  of  the  term  in  which  they  may  have  been 
appointed,"  not  "  in  one  month  after  the  end  of  the  term  of  the  President  h 
whom  appointed,"  as  the  statute  does  read ;  hut  their  logic  rests  npon  the 
assumption  that  the  statute  contains  the  words  which  it  does  not  contain,  "  ^t 
their  office  shall  expire  within  one  month  after  the  term  in  which  they  maj 
have  been  appointed." 

Concede  that,  change  the  law  in  that  way  in  order  to  accommodate  this  guiltj 
man,  and  I  will  admit  that  you  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  and  that  is  about  u 
absurd  as  the  other,  giving  their  construction  to  the  law,  changing  its  lao^iuge 
from  what  it  is,  "  that  the  office  shall  expire  in  one  month  after  the  term  of  tbe 
President  hy  whom  appointed,"  so  that  it  shall  read  ''  after  the  end  of  one  moDtli 
from  the  end  of  the  term  in  which  they  were  appointed,"  and  it  results  thai 
ever  since  the  4th  day  of  April,  1865,  the  people  of  the  United  States  hare 
been  without  a  constitutional  or  lawful  Secretary  of  State,  without  a  constita- 
tional  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  without  a  constitutional  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  without  a  constitutional  Secretary  of  War,  because,  accepting  the  assamp- 
tions  of  these  gentlemen,  that  by  this  word  "  term  "  in  tlie  statute  is  meant  the 
term  in  which  they  were  appointed,  and  not  the  term  of  the  President  hy  whm 
they  were  appointed,  admit  their  premises,  and  no  mortal  man  can  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  offices  all  became  vacant  on  the  4th  day  of  April,  lS6o. 
That  is  the  position  assumed  by  these  gentlemen,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
these  four  Secretaries  were  every  one  of  them  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his 
first  term,  which  first  term  expired  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1865. 

Senators,  that  is  not  the  meaning  of  your  law.  "  The  reason  of  tbe  law  is 
the  life  of  the  law."  The  reason  of  the  law  was  simply  this:  that  the  Presi- 
dents elected  by  the  people  for  a  term — and  no  other  Presidents  have  a  term- 
should  by  operation  of  law,  upon  their  coming  to  the  office,  be  relieved,  vitfaoat 
any  intervention  of  theirs,  of  all  the  several  heads  of  departments  who  bad 
been  appointed  by  their  predecessors.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  law.  Thai 
is  all  there  is  of  it.  So  far  as  this  question  of  the  right  of  an  incoming  Freii- 
dent  to  a  new  cabinet  is  concerned,  that  is  the  extent  of  it.  The  word  *'term" 
determines  it.  Did  that  mean  that  a  President  re-elected  for  a  term  and  there- 
by continuing  in  the  office  should  be  relieved  from  his  own  appointees  by  opera- 
tion of  law,  and  that,  too,  without  his  consent,  and,  if  you  please,  against  hi^ 
wish  ?  It  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  single  member  of  the  thirty-ninth 
Congress.  I  venture  to  say  that  no  utterance  of  that  sort  is  found  recorded 
upon  the  debates  touching  this  reform  in  the  legislation  of  the  country  con- 
trolling executive  appointments.  What  right  had  Mr.  Lincoln  to  complain  that 
the  law  did  not  vacate  the  heads  of  departments  by  its  own  operation  for 
his  benefit  when  he  had  filled  them  himself  7  The  law  was  passed  for  no  such 
purpose.  I  read  the  law  literally  as  it  is.  They  were  to  hold  their  oflices,  in 
the  light  of  the  reason  of  the  law,  during  the  entire  term,  if  it  should  be  eight 
years  or  twelve  years  or  sixteen  years,  of  the  President  hy  whom  they  were 
appointed,  and  their  office  was  to  expire  within  one  month  after  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  were  appointed,  not  within  one 
month  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  in  which  they  were  appointed. 

That  is  my  position  in  regard  to  this  question.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it? 
being  the  true  construction  of  the  law,  neither  had  the  accused ;  and  I  stated  to 
the  Senate  yesterday  my  reasons  for  the  assertion ;  I  do  not  propose  to  repeat 
them  to-day.  The  Senate  did  me  the  honor  to  listen  and  attend  to  my  remarks 
on  that  subject,  wherein  the  President,  by  every  step  he  took  until  this  impeach- 
ment was  instituted,  confessed  that  that  was  the  operation  of  this  law,  and  thes^ 
heads  of  departments  might  avail  themselves  of  it. 
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In  the  act  of  1792  my  attention  is  called  to  another  provision  of  it,  which  I 
did  not  ready  which  shows  the  operation  of  this  word  "  term  "  still  more  strongly 
than  does  the  provision  of  the  twelfth  section,  which  I  read.  It  is  found  in  the 
tenth  section  of  the  act,  which  provides — 

That  whenever  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  qhall  both  become  vacant  the 
Secretarj  of  State  shall  forthwith  cause  a  notification  thereof  to  be  made  to  the  executive  of 
every  State,  and  shall  also  cause  the  same  to  be  published  in  at  least  one  of  the  newspapers 
printed  in  each  State,  specifying  that  electors  of  the  President  of  tiie  United  States  shall  be 
appointed  or  chosen  in  the  several  States  within  thirty-four  days  preceding  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  December  then  next  ensuing :  Provided,  There  shall  be  the  space  of  two  months 
between  the  date  of  such  notification  and  the  said  first  Wednesday  in  December;  but  if 
there  shall  not  be  the  space  of  two  months  between  the  date  of  such  notification  and  the  first 
Wednesday  in  December,  and  if  the  term  for  which  the  President  and  Yioe-President  ast  in 
office  were  elected  shall  not  expire  on  the  3d  day  of  March  next  ensuing,  then  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  specify  in  the  notification  that  the  electors  shall  be  appointed  or  chosen  within 
thirty-four  days  precedins;  the  first  Wednesday  in  December  in  the  year  next  ensuing,  within 
which  time  the  electors  shall  accordingly  be  appointed  or  chosen — 

Showing  that  this  term  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  law  is  limited  every- 
where and  intended  to  be  limited  everywhere  within  the  meaning  and  sense  of 
the  Constitution.  That  being  so  there  is  no  person  who  has  a  term  bat  the 
Preeident  elected  by  the  people.  There  is  no  person,  therefore,  whose  appoint- 
ment can,  by  any  possibility,  be  within  the  provisions  of  this  proviso  bat  such 
a  President,  and  iu  that  case  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  other  Secretaries  of 
the  varions  departments  are  under  the  operation  of  the  statute  within  the  pro- 
viso, so  as  to  limit  and  determine  their  ofiices  at  the  expiration  of  one  month 
after  the  inauguration  of  a  successor  elected  also  to  a  term.  It  is  the  only  con- 
struction which  gives  effect  to  all  the  words  of  the  statute. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  this  matter,  and  I  have  done  with  it.  The  gentle- 
men give  this  proviso  a  retroactive  operation  in  order  to  get  along  with  their 
case,  and,  as  I  showed  to  the  Senate,  vacate  the  offices  really  by  making  the 
statute  read  as  it  does  not  read,  that  these  officers  are  to  go  out  of  office  one 
month  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  in  which  they  were  appointed.  In  order 
to  get  up  this*  coDstruction  they  give  a  retrospective  operation  to  the  act,  and 
make  it  take  effect  two  years  before  its  passive,  and  make  it  vacate  the  four 
executive  departments  I  have  named  on  the  4th  day  of  April,  1865,  when  in 
point  of  fact  the  act  was  not  passed  until  the  2d  day  of  March,  1S67.  I  have 
just  this  to  remark  on  that  subject,  that  it  is  a  settled  rule  of  the  law  that  a  retro- 
spective operation  can  be  given  to  no  statute  whatever  without  express  words. 
The  counsel  for  the  President  admits  there  are  no  express  words  in  the  proviso. 
That  is  the  language  of  his  own  argument.  I  hold  him  to  it,  and  I  ask  the 
Senate  to  pass  upon  it.  I  refer  to  the  authority  of  Sedgwick  on  Statutory  and 
Constitutional  litw,  page  1 90 : 

The  effort  of  the  English  courts  appears  indeed  always  to  be  to  give  the  statutes  of  that 
kingdom  a  prospective  effect  only,  unless  the  language  is  so  clear  and  imperative  as  not  to 
admit  of  doubt. 

In  this' country  the  same  opposition  to  giving  statutes  a  retroactive  effect  has  been  mani- 
fested, and  such  Is  the  general  tenor  of  our  decisions. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  The  express  language  of  the  first  clause  of  the  law 
gives  it  a  retrospective  operation  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  it  embraces 
every  officer  heretofore  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  by  express  language  every  officer  hereafter  to  be  so  appointed.  But 
this  proviso,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gurtis,  contains  no  express  laugufige  of  that 
kind,  and  on  the  contrary,  contains  words  which  exclude  the  conclusion.  I 
leave  the  question  there.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  had  lived  I  think  every  senator  must 
agree  that  under  this  statute  and  within  the  reason  of  the  law  he  could  not  have 
availed  himself  of  the  acts  of  1789  and  1795  to  remove  a  single  head  of  depart- 
ment appointed  by  himself  at  any  time  during  his  term  ;  and  I  do  not  care  how 
often  his  term  was  renewed  it  was  still  the  term  and  answered  to  the  statute, 
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and  he  was  9till  the  President  bj  whom  these  officers  were  appointed.  And 
when  his  term  expired,  whether  it  was  renewed  twice  or  three  or  four  times, 
when  his  term  had  expired  the  proviso  injuturo  took  e£Pect  according  to  its  own 
express  langaage.  and  the  offices  bj  operation  of  Uiw  became  vacated  one  montJi 
after  the  expiration  of  that  term,  and  that  term  never  does  expire  until  the  end 
of  the  time  limited. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  saj,  Senators,  upon  this  point.  I  think  I  liave  made 
it  plain  enough. 

Having  said  this,  allow  me  to  remark  in  this  connection  that  I  tliink  mj 
honorable  and  learned  friend  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Groesbeck,]  in  his  argument,  epoke 
a  little  hastily  and  a  little  inconsiderately  when  he  ventured  to  tell  tbe  Senate 
that  unless  Mr.  Stanton  was  protected  by  the  tenure-of  office  act  the  first  eigit 
articles  of  impeachment  must  fail.  Passing  the  question  of  removal,  aboct 
which  I  have  said  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  how  can  anybody  agree  with 
the  honorable  gentleman  in  his  conclusion  touching  this  matter  of  appointment? 
What  man  can  say  one  word,  one  intelligible  word  in  justificatlbn  or£  the  position 
that  the  act  of  1867  did  not  sweep  away  every  line  and  letter  of  the  power  of 
appointment  conferred  on  the  President  by  the  acts  of  1789  and  1795,  as  t<> 
every  officer,  appointable  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  ? 
I  have  asked  the  attention  of  the  Senate  before,  and  beg  pardon  for  asking  their 
attention  again  to  the  express  words  of  the  act  which  settle  beyond  controvezsj 
that  point.     Those  words  are : 

That  everj  person  hold  in  e  any  ciyil  otece  to  which  he  has  been  appointed,  by  and  witk 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  *  •  «  «  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  sachcMSce 
until  a  successor  shall  hare  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified. 

The  proviso,  even  allowing  it  to  have  the  e£fect  and  operation  which  the  gen- 
tlemen claim,  only  vacates  the  office ;  but  it  does  not  allow  a  successor  to  be 
appointed.  There  is  not  a  word  or  syllable  of  that  sort  in  it.  The  statute  then 
stands  declaring  in  substance  that  all  vacancies  in  all  these  departments  shall 
hereafter  be  filled  only  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  save 
as  it  may  be  qualified  by  the  third  section  ;  and  what  is  that  ? 

That  tbe  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  which  may  happen  during' the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  by  reason  of  death  or  resignation,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session  thereafter. 

Showing  additional  reasons  in  support  of  my  position  that  this  statute  neoes* 
sarily  repeals  the  acts  of  1789  and  1795 ;  that  he  may  merely  fill  up  daring  the 
recess ;  reiterating,  in  other  words,  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  itself,  but  bj 
law  absolutely  limiting  and  restricting  his  power  of  appointment  to  vacancies 
during  the  recess. 

And  if  no  appointment,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  made 
to  such  office  so  vacant  or  temporarily  filled  as  aforesaid  during  such  next  flaaaion  of  the 
Senate,  such  office  shall  remain  in  abeyance,  without  any  salary,  fees,  or  emoluments  attached 
thereto,  until  the  same  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  thereto,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Showing,  as  plainly  as  language  can  show,  that  the  President's  power  over 
the  premises  is  by  law  absolutely  excluded. 

And  during  such  time  all  the  powers  and  duties  belonging  to  such  office  shall  be  exercised 
by  such  other  officer  as  may  by  law  exercise  such  powers  and  duties  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in 
such  office. 

This  throws  you  back  upon  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1863,  bat  there  is 
the  express  provision  that  the  office  shall  remain  in  abeyance.  Here  is  an 
appointment  ad  interim  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  ;  here  is  an  appoint- 
ment ad  interim  to  fill  a  vacancy  which  did  not  arise  during  the  recess  ;  here  is 
an  appointment  ad  interim  to  fill  a  vacancy  created  by  an  act  of  removal  by 
himself;  and  what  do  the  gentlemen  say  to  it?  Why  it  did  not  succeed,  I 
answered  yesterday,  that  the  very  words  of  the  statute  declare  that  the  isaoance 
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oF  the  letter  of  autboritj  eball  be  itself  a  bigH  miademeaaor. '   That  is  answer 
enough. 

But  what  else  is  said  about  this  thin^?     The  gentlemen  come  here  to 
ajr^e  and  put  it  in  the  answer  of  the  President  that  the  act  of  1867  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  void.     They  have  argued  for  hours  to  the  Senate  to  assure 
tlaem  that  no  man  can  be  guilty  of  a  crime  for  the  violation  of  an  unconstitu- 
-tional  act,  because  it  was  no  law  that  he  violated.    Why  all  this  effort.  Sena- 
tors, by  these  leanied  counsel  ?     Why  this  solemn  averment  in  the  answer  of 
tlie  President  that  the  act  of  1867  is  unconstitutional  and  void,  if,  after  all,  there 
"w^^  no  violation  of  its  provisions ;  if,  after  all,  it  was  no  crime  for  him  to  make 
tbis  ad  interim  appointment ;  if,  after  all,  the  acts  of  1789  and  1795  remain  in 
full  force  ?     Senators,  I  have  no  patience  to  pursue  an  argument  of  this  sort, 
n^he  position  assumed  is  utterly  inexcusable,  utterly  indefensible.     Admitting 
ISiLr.  Stanton,  if  you  please,  to  be  within  the  proviso ;  admitting  that  the  proviso 
operated  retrospectively ;  admitting  that  it  vacated  his  office  on  the  4th  day  of 
Jkpril,  1865,  as  also  the  offices  of  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Welles  and  Mr.  McGul- 
loch,  leaving  the  republic  without  any  lawful  heads  to  those  departments,  accept- 
ing the  absurd  propositions  of  these  gentlemen,  and  I^ask  you  what  answer  is 
tbat  to  the  second  and  third  and  eighth  articles  of  accusation  against  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  committed  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  in  office  in  that  he  issued 
a  letter  of  authority  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  sixth  section  ?     It  is  just 
no  answer  at  all.     I  think  the  counsel  must  so  understand  it  themselves. 

What  answer  is  that,  also,  I  ask  you,  Senators,  to  the  charges  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  articles,  that  he  entered  into  conspiracy  with  Thomas 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  the  averment  in  the  eleventh  article, 
"which  averments  are  divisible,  as  every  lawyer  knows,  that  he  attempted  by 
device  and  contrivance  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  law  and  to  prevent  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  from  resuming  the  functions  of  the  office 
in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  1867,  which  is  also  made  a  crime 
by  your  act  of  1861  touching  conspiracies,  which  is  a  crime  at  common  law,  as 
1  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate  from  4  Bacon,  and  which  crime  at  common 
law  is  made  indictable  by  your  act  of  1801,  and  so  affirmed  by  the  decisions  of 
the  circuit  court  of  your  District,  and  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  which  I  also  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate.     I  ask  sena- 
tors to  consider  whetherp  admitting  that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  ceased  to  be 
entitled  to  the  office,  and  was  not  to  be  protected  in  the  office  by  operation  of 
the  law,  the  President  mnst  go  acquit  of  these  conspiracies  into  which  he  has 
entered  and  for  the  very  purpose  alleged,  as  confessed  by  himself  in  his  letter 
which  I  read  yesterday  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate,  and  must  go  acquit 
of  issuing  this  letter  of  authority  in  direct  violation  of  the  sixth  section  of 
the  act. 

There  were  other  words  uttered  by  the  counsel  here  to  show  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  more  in  this  accusation  than  these  gentlemen  were  willing 
to  concede.  The  Senate  will  remember  the  language  of  Mr.  Attorney  General 
Stanbery,  that  this  act  was  an  odious,  offensive,  unconstitutional  law,  in  that  it 
attempted  to  impose  penalties  upon  the  Executive  for  discharging  his  executive 
functions,  making  it  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  for  him  to  exercise  his  undoubted 
discretionary  power  as  claimed  in  his  answer  under  the  Constitution.  He  affirmed 
here  with  emphasis  before  the  Senate  that  the  law  was  made  exclusively  for  the 
Executive.  He  forgot,  Senators,  that  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  makes  it  apply 
to  every  man  who  participates  with  the  Executive  voluntarily  in  the  breach  of 
the  law,  and  makes  it  a  high  misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  accept  any  such 
appointment,  &c.,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  same  measure 
precisely  as  the  President  himself  is  punishable. 

I  do  not  understand  why  this  line  of  argument  was  entered  upon,  if  my 
friend  from  Ohio  was  right  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  noth- 
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iDg  in  tbe  conspiracy,  that  there  was  nothing  in  issuing  the  letter  of  anthontT 
in  violation  of  the  express  penal  provisions  of  the  law,  if  Mr.  Stanton  w« 
not  protected  hj  the  law  ana  coola  he  rightfully  removed.  There  is  a  great 
deallin  it  heyond  that.  The  President  had  no  right  to  make  the  appoiDtmem. 
That  is  \he  express  language  of  your  law.  And  for  doing  it  he  ia  liable  V* 
indictment  whenever  the  Senate  shall  have  executed  its  power  over  him  by  hi? 
removal  from  office.  I  explained  yesterday  how  it  is  that  he  ia  not  liable  b* 
prosecution  before.  Your  Constitution  provic^es  that  after  the  jodgpoieiit  sbaQ 
be  pronounced  upon  him  of  removal  from  office  he  may  be  held  to  answer  bv 
indictment  for  the  crimes  and  misdemeanors  whereof  he  has  been  impeached. 

I  referred  yesterday  to  the  fact  disclosed  in  the  evidence  that  the  Preeid^it 
has  been  pursuing  these  acts  of  usurpation  in  utter  defiance  and  conteap: 
of  the  people's  power  to  control  him  since  the  impeachment  was  preferred 
against  him.  I  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate  yesterdaj  what  was  sworn  to 
by  Thomas  as  to  the  proposition  to  have  an  order  made  upon  General  Grrant  to 
compel  the  surrender  of  the  papers  of  the  Department  of  War  to  his  Secretary  ad 
interim.  I  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate  yesterday  what  Thomas  swore  to, 
that  the  President  concluded  to  defer  action  upon  the  order  which  Thomas  had 
written  out  and  left  lying  upon  the  table  awaiting  the  result  of  impeaehmest 
And,  Senators,  something  has  transpired  here  upon  the  floor  in  the  progress  of 
this  case  which  gives  significance  to  this  conversation  between  the  President 
and  Thomas,  and  that  was  the  language  of  his  veteran  and  intrepid  friend  from 
Tennessee,  [Mr.  Nelson,]  who  stood  here  unmoved  while  he  uttered  the  stnm^ 
words  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate,  that  itVas  his  own  conviction,  and  it  was 
also  the  conviction  and  opinion  of  the  President  himself,  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  impeach  him,  uo  oEiatter 
what  he  was  guilty  of,  and  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  had  no  power 
under  the  Constitution  as  now  organized  to  try  him  upon  impeachment.  We 
are  very  thankful  that  the  President,  of  his  grace,  permits  the  Senate  to  ait 
quietly  and  deliberate  on  this  question  presented  by  articles  of  impeaehmeot 
through  the  people's  representatives. 

But  I  ask  senators  to  consider  whether  the  President — for  I  observe  the 
counsel  did  not  intimate  that  the  President  was  willing  to  abide  the  judgment — 
whether  the  President  in  this  matter,  after  all,  is  not  playing  now  the  same  rvie 
which  he  did  play  when  he  availed  himself  of  the  provisions  of  the  tenure-of- 
office  act  to  suspend  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  office  and  appoint  a  Secretary  ad 
interim  to  await  the  action  of  the  Senate ;  whether  he  is  not  playing  the  same 
roie  that  he  did  play  further  when  he  availed  himself  of  that  act  and  notified  the 
Senate  of  the  suspension,  together  with  the  reasons  and  the  evidence,  agreeing 
to  allow  the  Senate  to  deliberate,  agreeing,  if  the  Senate  would  concur  in  the 
suspension  and  make  it  absolate,  to  abide  the  judgment,  but,  nevertheless, 
reserving  to  himself  that  unlimited  prerogative  of  executive  power  to  defy  the 
final  judgment  of  the  Senate  if  it  was  not  in  accord  with  his  own.  Is  that  the 
posture  of  this  case  ?  I  think  it  had  been  well  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  when  he  was  informing  us  of  his  opinions  on  the  subject  through  his 
learned  counsel,  to  have  gone  a  step  further  and  to  have  informed  us  whether 
he  would  abide  the  judgment.  He  has  let  us  know  that  we  may  sit  and  try 
him,  as  he  let  the  Senate  know  before  that  they  might  sit  and  consider  his 
reasons  of  suspension ;  but  he  let  them  know,  when  they  came  to  a  conclusion 
adverse  to  his  own,  that  he  would  not  abide  their  judgment. 

He  issued  aii  order  to  Thomas.  His  counsel  in  the  opening — and  that  is 
another  significant  fact  in  this  case — said  it  could  not  be  strictly  called  a  mili- 
tary order  ;  yet  the  habitual  custom  of  the  officers  of  the  army  to  obey  all  the 
orders  of  a  superior  gave  it  in  some  sense  the  force  of  a  military  order,  to  Adju* 
taut  General  Thomas,  commanding  him  to  take  possession  of  the  Department 
of  War  while  the  Senate  was  in  session  and  without  consulting  it.     It  would 
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not  BurpriBe  me.  Senators,  at  all,  if  the  President  were  to  issne  an  order  to-morrow 
to  his  Adjutant  General  to  disperse  the  Senate,  after  sending  sach  an  utterance 
skB  this  here  by  the  lips  of  his  counsel,  that  the  Senate  has  no  constitutional  right 
to  try  him  by  reason,  he  says,  of  the  absence  of  twenty  senators,  excluded  by 
the  action  of  this  body,  elected  by  ten  States  entitled  to  representation  on  this 
floor — a  question  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  no  more  right  to 
decide  or  to  meddle  with  than  has  the  Gzat*  of  Russia.     It  is  a  piece  of  arro- 
gance and  impudence  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  send  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  a  message  that  they  are  not  constitutionally  constituted, 
and  have  no  right  to  decide  for  themselves  the  Qualification  and  election  of  their 
own  members  when  it  is  the  express  provision  or  the  Constitution  that  they  shall 
liave  that  power,  and  no  man  on  earth  shall  challenge  it. 

I  trust  after  this  utterance  of  the  President,  which  is  substantially  a  decla- 
ration that  you  shall  suspend  judgment  in  the  matter  and  defer  to  his  will 
to  a  trial  in  the  courts  when  it  shall  suit  his  convenience  to  inquire  into  the 
rights  of  the  people  to  have  their  own  laws  executed,  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  will  prove  itself  in  the  finale  of  this  controversy  with  the  Presi- 
dent possessed  of  the  grand  heroic  spirit  of  which  the  deputies  of  the  nation  were 
possessed  in  1789  in  France,  when  the  king  sent  to  its  bar  his  order  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  should  disperse.     Its  illustrious  president,  Bailly, 
rising  in  his  place,  was  hailed  by  the  grand  master  with  the  inquiry,  "  You  heard 
the  king's  oraer,  sir  ?  "     "  Yes,  sir/'  and  immediately  turning  to  the  deputies, 
said,  "  1  cannot  adjourn  the  Assembly  until  it  has  deliberated  upon  the  order." 
"  Is  that  your  answer]"  said  the  grand  master.     "Yes,  sir,  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  assembled  nation  cannot  receive  an  order ;"  followed  by  the  words 
of  the  great  tribune  of  the  people,  Mirabeau,  «  Go  tell  those  who  sent  you  that 
bayonets  can  do  nothing  a£;ainBt  the  will  of  the  nation."     That,  sir,  is  our 
answer  to  the  arrogant  words  of  the  President  that  the  Senate  has  no  constitu- 
tional right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  whereof 
he  stands  impeached  this  day  by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

I  have  said  all  that  I  have  occasion  to  say  touching  tbe  first  eight  arti- 
cles preferred  against  the  President.  Having  entered  into  this  conspiracy, 
having  issued  this  order  for  removal  unlawfully,  having  issued  this  letter  of 
authority  unlawfully,  it  was  necessary  that  the  President  should  take  another 
step  in  his  guilty  march ;  and  accordingly  he  ventured,  as  conspirators  always 
do,  very  cautiously  upon  the  experiment  of  corrupting  the  conscience  and  stain- 
ing the  honor  of  the  ^lant  soldier  who  was  in  command  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  District.  He  had  an  interview  with  him  the  day  after  he  had  issued  this 
order,  the  day  after  he  had  issued  this  letter  of  authority,  and  said  to  him,  "  Sir, 
this  act  of  1867,  making  appropriations  for  the  army,  which  requires  all  military 
orders  to  pass  through  the  General  of  the  army,  whose  headquarters  are  in  the 
Dbtrict  of  Columbia,  and  which  declares  also  that  any  violation  of  its  provi- 
sions shall  be  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office,  is  an  unconstitutional  law ;  it  is  an 
uDConstitntional  law,  General,  and  it  is  not  within  the  purview  of  your  commis- 
sion." It  was  simply  a  suggestion  to  the  general  that  his  commander-in-chief 
would  stand  by  him  in  violating  the  law  of  the  land.  It  was  a  suggestion  to 
him  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  accommodation  if  the  commandant  of  the  mil- 
itary forces  of  the  District  of  Columbia  would  receive  his  orders  directly  from  the 
President  and  not  from  the  General  of  the  army. 

It  was  a  confession.  Senators,  by  indirection,  to  be  sure — that  confession,  how- 
ever, which  always  syllables  itself  upon  the  tongue  of  guilt  when  guilt  speaks 
at  all— that  General  Grant,  the  hero  of  the  century,  who  led  your  battalions  to 
victory  upon  a  hundred  stricken  fields,  having  vindicated  the  supremacy  of  the 
laws  by  wager  of  battle,  would  surely  here  in  the  capital  be  faithful  to  the  obli- 
gations and  the  requirements  of  law,  and  refuse  to  strike  hands  with  him.  More 
uian  that ;  he  ha^  put  it  in  writing  and  confessed,  to  which  I  asked  the  atten- 
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tioQ  of  Senatore  yesterday,  to  tbis  effect:  "Yon  knew,  General  Ghnuit,  Ami  my 
object  and  purpose  was  to  violate  and  defy  the  law ;  yon  accepted  the  office  ta 
circamvent  me."     That  is  his  language  in  his  letter  to  Grant  of  the  lOth  of  Feb- 
ruary.    And  yet  the  gentlemen  say  it  is  a  miserable  accusation  !     Is  it  ?     It  ii 
so  miserable  an  accusation  that  in  any  other  country  than  this,  where  the  lawi 
are  enforced  rigidly,  it  would  cost  an  executive  or  military  officer  liis  head  to 
suggest  to  any  subordinate  that  he  should  violate  a  law,  and  a  penal  law  at  that. 
touching  the  movement  of  troops  and  military  orders,  and  so  plain  that  no  mor- 
tal man  could  mistake  its  meaning.     I  say  no  more  upon  that  point ;    I  leave  s 
With  the  Senate. 

The  act  itself  in  its  second  section  declares  that  a  violation  of  its  provisionfi 
shall  be  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisoniiient  in 
the  penitentiary.     The  rule  of  law  is  that  an  attempt  to  commit  a  misdemeanor 
is  itself  a  misdemeanor.     It  is  the  rule  of  the  common  law,  and  it  is  the  role  o^ 
the  District  happily,  and  governs  the  President,  and  ought  to  govern  him,  and 
ought  to  govern  everybody  else  within  the  District.     I  heard  a  sneer  aboat  this 
question,  1  thought,  from  one  of  the  counsel,  that  it  was  limited  to  the  I>i8trict  in 
its  operations.     If  the  legislation  which  is  limited  exclusively  to  the  Oistnct  is 
to  be  sneered  at  by  counsel,  what  means  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  that 
the  Oongress  shall  have  exclusive  legislative  power  over  the  District  I     It  i^ 
for  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  nation.     But  it  is  not  limited  altogether  to  the 
District  at  last.     The  act  of  1801  was  limited  to  the  District  in  applying  the  com- 
mon-law rule,  but  the  act  which  it  supports  is  co-extensive  with  the  republic. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  officer  himself  should  be  indictable  in  order  to  hold 
him  impeachable.     It  is  only  necessary  that  the  act  he  did,  by  the  strict  con- 
struction that  is  put  upon  this  question  by  the  counsel  for  the  accused,  was  a 
crime  or  misdemeanor  under  the  laws  of  the  country.     That  it  was  sach  a  crime 
and  misdemeanor  I  have  shoien. 

I  leave  article  nine.  I  now  consider  article  ten,  about  which  a  great  deal  haff 
been  said  both  by  the  opening  counsel  and  by  the  concluding  coanseL  The 
President  is  in  that  article  charged  with  an  indictable  ofience,  in  this,  that  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  he  uttered  seditious  words — I  am  stating  now  the  sahstance 
and  legal  effect  of  the  charge — seditious  words  tending  to  incite  the  people  to 
revolt  against  the  thirty-ninth  Congress  and  to  disregard  their  legislation,  assttt- 
ing  in  terms  that  it  was  no  Congress,  that  it  was  a  body  "  assuming  to  be  a 
Congress,"  *' hanging  upon  the  verge  of  the  government ;"  committing  also  ads 
of  public  indecency,  which,  as  I  showed  to  the  Senate  yesterday  upon  the  aathority 
which  I  read,  is  at  common  law  an  indictable  misdemeanor,  showing  a  purpose 
to  violate  the  law  himself  and  to  encourage  and  incite  others  to  violate  the  law. 
The  language  of  the  President  was  the  language  of  sedition. 

What  did  the  counsel  say  about  it  ?  They  referred  you  to  the  sedition  act 
of  1798,  which  expired  by  its  own  limitation,  and  talked  about  its  having  been 
a  very  odi«  lus  law.  I  do  not  know  but  they  intimated  that  it  was  a  very  uncon- 
stitutional law.  Pray  what  court  of  the  United  States  ever  so  decided  ?  There 
were  prosecutions  under  it,  but  what  court  of  the  United  fcftates  ever  so  decided ! 
What  commanding  authority  upon  the  Constitution  ever  ruled  that  the  law  mus 
nncon«)titutional  ?  I  admit  that  no  such  law  as  that  ought  co  be  upon  your 
statute-book,  of  general  operation  and  application  in  this  country,  except  in  a 
day  of  national  peril.  That  was  a  day  of  national  peril.  There  was  sedidon 
in  the  land.  The  French  minister  was  abroad  in  the  republic,  everywhere 
attempting  to  stir  up  the  people  to  enter  into  combinations  abroad  hurtful  and 
dangeioua  to  the  security  of  American  institutions  ^ 

Bnt  I  pass  it.     The  gentlemen  referred  to  Mr.  Jefferson  coming  into  power      f 
through  his  hostility  to  the  sedition  act  of  1798 ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  got  into 
power  than  he  re-enacted  it  as  to  every  officer  and  soldier  of  your  army,  and  it      | 
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stands  the  law  of  your  republic  from  that  day  to  this,     I  read  from  the  act  of 
1806: 


[■y  officer  or  soldier  who  shall  use  contemptaonsordisreepectful  words  af^ainst  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  against  the  Vice-President  thereof,  against  the  Congress  oi  the 
United  States,  or  against  the  chief  magistrate  or  legislature  of  any  of  the  United  States  in 
'whicli  lie  maj  be  quartered,  if  a  commissioned  officer,  shall  be  caHhiered  or  otherwise  pun- 
islied  as  a  court-martial  shall  direct;  if  a  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier,  he  shall  suffer 
snch  punishment  as  shall  be  inflicted  on  him  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

!£2ven  unto  death.  That  has  been  for  more  than  60  years  the  law  of  the 
republic.  Using  disrespectful  language  towards  the  President  or  using  disre- 
spectfnl  language  towards  the  Congress  is  an  offence  in  an  officer  or  soldier. 

Xhe  gentlemen  read  from  the  Constitution  in  the  hope,  I  suppose,  to  show 
that,  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  inflict 
pains  and  penalties  by  law  for  seditious  utterances  either  by  their  President  or 
anybody  else.     If  it  were  competent  for  the  Congress  of  1806  to  enact  that 
law,  it  was  equally  competent  for  the  Congress  of  1798  to  enact  a  sedition  law ; 
and  by  the  act  of  1801  these  seditious  utterances  made  in  your  District  are 
indictable  as  misdemeanors,  whether  made  by  the  President  or  anybody  else, 
and  especially  in  an  official  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws — ^for,  as  I 
read  yesterday,  a  refusal  to  do  an  act  required  by  the  law  of  an  officer  is  at 
common  law  indictable ;  the  attempt  to  procure  another  or  others  to  violate  law, 
on  the  part  of  such  officer,  is  also  indictable ;  and,  in  general,  seditious  utter- 
ances by  an  exe/Cutive  officer  at  the  common  law  always  were  indictable ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  incite  the  people  to  resistance  to  law  or  to  incite  the  officers  of  the 
army  to  mutiny  or  to  disregard  law. 

But,  say  counsel,  this  is  his  guaranteed  right  under  the  Constitution.     The 
freedom  of  speech,  says  the  gentleman,  is  not  to  be  restricted  by  a  law  of  Con- 
gress.    How  is  that  answerea  by  this  act  of  1806,  which  subjects  every  soldier 
in  your  army  and  every  officer  in  your  army  to  court-martial  for  using  disre- 
spectful words  of  the  President  or  of  the  Congress  or  of  his  superior  officers  1 
The  freedom  of  speech  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  that  freedom  of  speech  which  respects,  first,  the  right  of  the 
nation  itself,  which  respects  the  supremacy  of  the  nation's  laws,  and  which 
finally  respects  the  rights  of  every  citizen  of  the  republic.     1  believe  in  that 
freedom  of  speech.     That  is  the  freedom  of  speech  to  which  the  learned  gentle- 
man from  New  York  referred  when  he  quoted  the  words  of  Milton :  "  Giveme 
the  liberty  to  know,  to  argue,  and  to  utter  freely  according  1o  conscience,  above 
all  liberties."     That  is  the  liberty  which  respects  the  rights  of  nations  and  the 
rights  of  individuals,  which  is  called  that  virtuous  liberty,  a  day,  an  hour  of 
which  is  worth  a  whole  eternity  of  bondage.    That  is  our  American  constitu- 
tioual  liberty — the  liberty  in  defence  of  which  the  noblest  and  the  best  of  our 
race,  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  have  suflPered  hunger  and  thirst, 
cold  and  nakedness,  the  jeer  of  hate,  the  scowl  of  power,  the  gloom  of  the  dun- 
geon, the  torture  of  the  wheel,  the  agony  of  the  fagot,  the  i^ominy  of  the 
scaffold  and  the  cross,  and  by  their  living  and  their  dying  glorified  human  nature 
and  attested  its  claim  to  immortality.     I  stand.  Senators,  for  that  freedom  of 
speech ;  but  I  stand  against  that  freedom  of  speech  which  would  disturb  the 
peace  of  nations  and  disturb  the  repose  of  men  even  in  their  graves. 

There  is,  Senators,  but  one  other  part  of  this  case  that  I  deem  it  my  duty 
particularly  further  to  discuss;  and  that  is  the  allegation  contained  in  the  11th 
article,  which  alleges  specifically  the  attempt,  not  the  accomplishment,  of  the 
acts,  but  rests  on  all  the  evidence,  which  applies  to  all  the  other  articles  prefer- 
red against  this  accused  and  guilty  man — the  attempts  by  devices  to  incite  the 
people  to  resistance  against  their  own  Congress  and  its  laws  by  declaring  that 
it  was  a  Congress  of  only  part  of  the  States ;  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  ratifica- 
tion by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  of  the  14th  article  of  amendment 
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preferred  by  the  tbirty-nintb  Congress  on  the  same  ground  that  it  was  not  tlf 
Congress  of  the  nation  and  had  no  power  to  propose  an  article  of  amendmeot 
to  the  Constitution,  a  position  asserted  bj  him  even  in  his  messages  to  the  Col- 
gress,  reasserted  in  his  speech ;  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  ten- 
ure-of-office  act ;  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  act  makings  appro- 

£  nations  for  the  support  of  the  army  and  the  Department  of  War,  pas9^ 
[arch  2,  1867  ;  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  operation  and  execution  of  the  act  ioi 
the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States. 

Why,  said  the  learned  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Oroesbeck,]  the  evidence  tfaa: 
we  introduce  to  support  this  last  averment  of  the  11th  article,  it  appears,  was  \ 
thing  done  by  the  President  some  months  before  the  act  was  passed.  Tk 
gendeman  was  entirely  right  in  his  dates,  but  he  was  altogether  wrong  in  hu 
conclusion.  We  introduced  the  telegram  for  no  such  purpose.  We  introduopd 
the  telegi'am  in  order  to  sustain  that  averment  of  the  11th  article  that  he 
attempted  to  defeat  the  ratification  of  the  14th  article  of  amendment,  an  amend- 
ment essential  to  the  future  safety  of  the  republic,  by  the  judgment  of  25,000,000 
men  who  have  so  solemnly  declared  by  its  ratification  in  23  of  the  organized 
States  of  the  Union. 

This  14th  article  of  amendment,  as  the  Senate  will  recollect,  was  passed  about 
the  month  of  June,  1866,  by  the  thirty-ninth  Congress.  After  it  had  been 
passed,  and  ratified  perhaps  by  some  of  the  States,  the  President  sent  this  tele- 
gram to  Governor  Parsons  of  Alabama,  dated  January  17,  1867  : 

What  possible  good  can  be  obttined  bj  reconsideriDg  the  constitational  amendment  ? 

It  had  already  been  rejected  by  that  legislature. 

I  know  of  none  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs ;  and  I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the 
whole  country  will  sustain  any  set  of  individuals  in  attempts  to  change  the  whole  character 
of  our  government  by  enabling  acts  or  otherwise. 

"Any  set  of  individuals  ;"   not  a  congress,  but  a  simple  mob. 

I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  will  eventually  uphold  all  who  have  patriotism  arid 
cpura^e  to  stand  by  the  Constitution,  and  to  place  their  confidence  in  the  people.  Then 
should  be  no  faltering  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  honest  in  their  determination  to  ausUis 
the  several  co-ordinate  departments  of  the  government  in  accordance  with  its  original  design. 

Coupled  with  his  messages  to  Congress,  coupled  with  the  utterances  of  hii 
counsel  from  Tennessee,  what  is  all  this  but  an  affirmation  on  the  part  of  the 
President  that  the  States  lately  in  insurrection  after  all  hold  the  power  over  the 
people  of  the  organized  States  of  this  Union  to  the  extent  that  they  can  neither 
legislate  for  the  government  of  those  disordered  communities,  nor  amend  their 
own  constitution  even  for  the  government  and  protection  of  themselveB  f  If 
it  does  not  mean  that,  it  means  nothing.  In  the  language  of  the  learned 
counsel  from  New  York,  who  appears  as  the  able  advocate  of  the  President  at 
this  bar,  it  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  revive  an  expiring 
rebellion,  '<  the  lost  cause."  It  is  an  utterance  of  his  to  the  effect  that  unless 
the  ten  States  lately  in  insurrection  choose  to  assent,  the  people  of  the  organized 
States  shall  not  amend  their  constitution.  The  President  calls  on  men  to  rally 
to  his  standard  in  support  of  the  co-ordinate  departments  of  the  government 
against  these  encroachments  of  a  '*  set  of  individuals"  upon  the  rights  of  the 
peopluk 

Senators,  you  remember  well  what  the  general  provisions  of  the  14th  article 
of  the  amendment  were.  I  desire,  however,  to  the  right  understanding  of  this 
question  elsewhere  as  well  as  here,  that  this  article  of  amendment  shall  go  into 
toe  record  of  this  case,  thus  assailed  by  the  President  in  his  conspiracy  witk 
those  lately  in  rebellion,  in  his  attempt  to  revive  '*  the  lost  cause,"  in  his  attempt 
to  impose  a  fetter  upon  the  nation  which  at  last  will  work  its  ruin  and  crown  the 
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rebellion  itself  with  saccess.    The  fourteenth  article  of  amendment  is  in  these 
words : 

ARTICLE  ziv. 

Srcttok  1.  All  persons  bora  or  nahiralized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privilefres  or  immunities  of  citi- 
zens  of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
withoot  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law. 

Sec.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
reepective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and 
jadicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereo^  is  denied  to  any  of  the 
male  inhahitants  of  such  State  being  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis 
of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty- one  years  of  age  in  such 
State. 

Sbc.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  or  representative  in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President 
and  Vice-President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under 
any  State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer 
of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial 
officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof. 
But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  house,  remove  such  disability. 

Sbc.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  authorized  by  law,  including 
debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection 
or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall 
assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave  ;  but  all  such  debts, 
obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Sec.  5.  That  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article. 

That  is  tbe  article  which  the  people  desire  to  adopt,  and  which  the  Presi- 
dent by  co-operation  and  combination  with  those  lately  in  rebellion  seeks  to 
defeat.     What  right  had  he  to  meddle  with  it  1     The  gentlemen  undertook  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  Andrew  Johnson  the  citizen,  and  Andrew  Johnson 
the  President.     I  thought,  Senators,  at  the  time  I  could  see  some  significance  in 
it.     It  was  a  little  hard  for  them  to  stand  here  and  defend  the  right  of  the 
President  under  his  sworn  obligation  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed,  and  to  support  the  Constitution  under  the  law  and  in  accordance  with 
the  law  and  the  limitations  of  the  law,  to  excuse  him  as  President  for  any  of 
those  utterances.     It  was  a  much  more  easy  matter,  if  yen  will,  to  excuse  iiim 
as  private  citizen  Andrew  Johnson  for  saying  that  the  people  were  without  a 
Congress,  and  that  being  without  a  Congress  their  legislation  was  void,  and,  of 
course,  was  not  to  be  enforced  except  in  so  far  as  he  saw  fit  to  approve  or  to 
enforce  it ;  that  being  without  a  Congress,  they  had  no  right  to  propose  this 
article  of  amendment  essential  to  the  future  life  of  the  republic.     What  was  this 
at  last  but  saying  that  rebellion  works  no  forfeiture  i     What  was  this  at  last 
but  saying  that  by  acts  of  secession  and  acts  of  rebellion  in  sufficient  numbers 
among  eleven  States,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
and  a  persistent  refusal  to  elect  members  to  Congress,  they  thereby  deprive  the 
people  of  legislative  power,  and  by  the  same  method  deprive  the  people  •f  the 
power  to  propose  amendments  to  their  own  Constitution  i 

No  more  offensive  words.  Senators,  ever  were  uttered  by  an  executive  officer  in 
this  country  or  any  country;  no  utterances  more  offensive  could  by  possibility 
be  made  by  Andrew  Johnson.  They  are  understood  by  the  common,  plain 
people  as  me  utterances  of  an  expiring  rebellion  in  the  aid  of  the  lost  cause. 
Hostility  to  the  amendment — why  t  Because,  among  other  things,  it  forever 
makes  slavery  impossible  in  the  land;  because,  among  other  things,  it  makes 
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the  repudiation  of  the  plighted  faith  of  this  natioD»  either  to  its  Imng  or  io  lis 
dead  defenders,  forever  impossible  in  the  land ;  because;^  by  its  further  proviaioni, 
it  makes  the  assumption  of  any  debt  or  liability  contracted  in  aid  of  the  rebellioa, 
either  by  State  or  congressional  legislation,  forever  impossible  in  the  land ;  because, 
by  its  provisions,  it  makes  compensation  for  slaves  forever  impospible  in  the  land, 
either  by  congressional  enactment  or  by  State  legislation.  Is  that  the  secret  of 
this  hostility  T  If  not,  then  what  is  it?  Simply  that  yon  have  no  Con^presa  asd 
no  right  to  amend  the  Constitution;  that  your  nationaJity  is  broken  np  and  de- 
stroyed. And  his  own  adviser  and  counsellor  in  this  presence  took  the  same 
ground,  only  he  attempted  to  qualify  it  by  saying  that  you  might  have  the  powe 
of  ordinary  legislation,  although  you  had  no  power  of  impeachment,  and  said  thai 
was  the  President's  opinion ;  gave  us  notice  in  advance  that  that  waa  the  Presi- 
dent's opinion.  He  will  allow  you  to  proceed  with  the  mockery  of  the  trial 
giving  you  notice,  however,  that  yon  have  no  right  to  pronounce  judgmeat 
unless  you  pronounce  jud^ent  of  acquittal ! 

As  I  said  before,  all  the  facts  of  this  case  support  the  averment  of  tht 
eleventh  article  of  impeachment.  I  dp  not  propose  to  review  them.  I  hare 
referred  already  at  sufficient  length  to  the  facts  which  do  support  it.  I  only 
ask  senators  to  remember  when  they  come  to  deliberate  that  there  are  sevvnl 
averments  in  the  eleventh  ai*ticle  of  these  attempts  to  violate  the  law  which  I 
have  shown  by  your  act  of  1801  and  the  rule  of  common  law  are  indictable  in  the 
District ;  that  these  were  committed  within  the  District ;  and  that  the  aret- 
ments  are  divisible.  Yon  mieht  find  him  not  guilty  of  one  of  the  averm^itB 
in  the  eleventh  article  and  find  him  guilty  of  another.  Surely  yon  will  find  him 
guilty,  and  must  find  him  guilty,  upon  your  consciences,  if  you  hold  it  to  be 
a  crime  for  the  President  purposely  and  deliberately  to  attempt  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  a  law  of  Congress,  with  or  without  force,  with  or  withoat  threat  or 
intimidation.  You  must  under  the  eleventh  article  find  this  man  guilty  of  hav- 
ing  entered  into  such  combination  and  having  contrived  and  devised  to  defeat 
and  hinder  and  prevent,  as  averred  in  that  article,  the  execution  of  the  tenure- 
of-office  act,  especially,  as  therein  averred,  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  War  from 
forthwith  resuming  the  functions  of  his  office  in  obedience  to  the  requirements 
of  the  act.  And  it  is  no  matter  whether  Secretary  Stanton  was  within  the  act 
or  without  it,  it  was  decided  by  the  legislative  department  of  the  government, 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution,  imd  its  decision 
under  the  law  should  have  controlled  the  President,  as  it  certainly  must  control 
the  Secretary. 

The  law  was  mandatory — it  commanded  the  Secretary,  upon  the  decision  of 
the  Senate  and  notice  given  to  him,  foi-thwith  to  resume  the  functions  of  that 
office,  and  for  disobedience  to  its  commands,  after  such  judgment  of  the  Senate 
and  such  notice,  he  himself  should  be  impeached.  Now,  this  fact  being  estab- 
lished and  confessed,  bow  is  the  Senate  to  get  away  from  it  when  the  President 
himself  puts  it  in  writing  and  confesses,  on  the  lOth  day  of  February,  1868, 
that  as  early  as  the  12th  day  of  August,  1867,  it  was  his  purpose  to  prevent 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  resuming  the  functions  of  that  office,  and  therefore  it 
was  his  purpose,  as  alleged  in  the  eleventh  article,  to  prevent,  if  by  possibility 
he  could,  the  execution  of  the  law  ?  Senators,  I  can  waste  no  further  words 
upon  the  subject.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  exhaust  my  strength  by  further  aigu- 
mentafion. 

I  assume,  senators,  after  all  that  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  that  I  have 
made  it  clear  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every  senator  that  the  substantive 
averments  of  the  various  articles  preferred  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
against  the  President  are  established  by  the  proof  and  confessed  substantially 
by  his  answer.  I  hold,  senators,  that  these  articles  are  substantially  established 
upon  the  proofs  in  the  case,  upon  the  confessions  of  the  President  himself  of 
record  in  his  answer,  in  this,  that  the  President  did  issue  his  order  for  the  removal 
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o£  the  Secretary  of  War  daring  the  Beasion  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
^iriolation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  regulating  the  tenure 
o£  certain  civil  offices,  and  with  the  intent  to  violate  it,  which  intent  the  law 
Implies,  and  which  intent  the  President  expressly  confesses. 

That  his  guilt  is  further  established  in  this :  that  he  did  idsue  his  letter  of 
Authority  to  Thomas  in  violation  of  that  act,  with  the  intent,  as  declared  by  him- 
self, to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  War  from  resuming  the  functions  of  the  office 
after  he  himself  had  suspended  him  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
smd  submitted  the  same  to  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  according  to  its  require- 
ments. 

That  he  is  guilty  further  in  this  :  upon  the  proofs  that  he  did  unlawfully  con- 
spire with  Lorenzo  Thomas,  as  charged  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
articles,  with  or  without  force,  with  or  without  intimidation,  to  prevent  and  hin- 
der the  Secretary  of  War  from  holding  the  office  in  direct  violation  of  the  terms 
of  the  tenure-of-office  act. 

That  he  is  guilty  further  in  this :  that  he  did  attempt  to  induce  General  Emory 
to  violate  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army,  the  vio- 
lation of  which  act  is  by  its  second  section  declared  to  be  a  high  misdemeanor 
in  ofBce. 

That  he  is  guilty  further  in  this  :  that  by  his  intemperate  and  scandalous 
harangues  he  was  guilty  of  a  great  public  indecency  and  of  the  attempt  to  bring 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  into  contempt  and  to  incite  the  people  to  sedi- 
tion and  anarchy. 

That  he  is  guilty  in  this :  that  by  denying  the  constitutionality  of  the  thirty- 
ninth  Congress,  and  by  his  acts  before  referred  to,  he  did  assume  to  himself  the 
prerogative  of  dispensing  with  the  laws,  of  suspending  their  execution  at  pleas- 
ure, until  such  time  as  it  might  suit  his  own  convenience  to  test  the  question  of 
their  validity  or  to  ascertain  the  true  construction  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

And  that  by  contriving  with  those  lately  in  insurrection  he  did  further  attempt 
to  prevent  the  ratification  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  by  all  these  several  Acts  did*  attempt  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
the  tenure-of-office  act,  the  execution  of  the  army  appropriation  act,  and  the 
execution  of  the  act  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States. 

These  facts  being  thus  established  will  not  only  enforce  conviction  upon  the 
Senate,  in  my  judgment,  but  they  will  enforce  conviction  as  well  upon  the 
minds  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Nothing  remains,  therefore,  senators,  for  me  further  to  consider  in  this  discus- 
sion than  <;he  confession  and  attempted  avoidance  of  the  President  as  made 
in  his  answer.  I  have  anticipated  it  in  the  body  of  my  argument  Senators 
have  attended  to  what  I  have  said.  It  is  only  needful  for  me  to  remind  them 
that  it  is  answered  by  the  President  that  he  claims  the  power  indefinitely  to 
suspend  the  heads  of  departments  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  without 
their  advice  and  consent,  and  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  made  by  appointments 
ad  interim;  that  he  claims  the  right  to  interpret  the  Constitution  for  himself, 
and,  in  the  exercise  of  that  right,  to  pronounce  for  himself  upon  the  validity 
of  every  act  of  Congress  which  may  be  placed  upon  the  statute  book,  and 
therefore,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative  as  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  in 
defiance  of  your  laws  and  in  defiance  of  the  transcendent  power  of  impeachment, 
vested  by  the  people  in  their  House  of  Representatives,  he  may  suspend  the 
laws  and  dispense  with  their  execution  at  his  pleasure! 

That  is  the  position  of  the  President.  These  are  the  offences  with  which  he 
stands  charged.  They  have  acquired  and  taken  something  of  technical  form 
and  shape  in  the  articles ;  but  the  effect  of  the  charges  against  the  President 
is  usurpation  in  office,  suspending  the  people's  laws,  dispensing  with  the  execu- 
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tion  thereof  parpo6e1j»  with  intent  to  violate  them,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
article,  to  hinder  and  to  prevent  their  execution. 

The  attempted  avoidance  set  up  is  an  implied  judicial  power,  as  it  was 
called  hj  the  learned  counsel  of  the  President,  to  determine  for  himself  the 
true  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  judicially  to  determine  for  himself  the 
validity  of  all  your  laws.  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  senators,  that  this  assump- 
tion of  the  President  is  incompatible  with  every  provision  of  your  Constitution ; 
that  it  is  at  war  with  all  the  traditions  of  the  republic ;  that  it  is  in  direct  cod- 
flict  with  the  contemporaneous  and  continued  construction  of  the  Constitntioa 
by  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  departments.  I  have  endeavcvred 
also  to  impress  you,  senators,  with  my  own  conviction  that  this  assumption  of 
the  President  to  interpret  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  for  himself,  to  suapead 
the  execution  of  the  laws  at  his  pleasure,  is  an  assumption  of  power  stniply  to 
set  aside  the  Constitution,  to  set  aside  the  laws,  and  to  annihilate  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  This  is  the  President's  crime :  that  he  has  assumed  this 
prerogative,  dangerous  to  the  people's  liberties,  violative  alike  of  his  oath,  of  the 
Constitution,  and  of  the  laws  enacted  under  the  Constitution.  I  have  also  en- 
deavored to  show  to  the  Senate  that  these  offences,  as  specified  in  the  articles, 
are  impeachable,  and  are  declared  by  the  laws  of  the  land  to  be  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  indictable  and  punishable  as  such. 

And  yet  the  President  has  the  audacity  in  his  answer— and  I  go  not  beyond 
it  to  convict  him — ^to  come  before  the  Senate  and  declare  in  substance:  *' Ad- 
mitting all  that  is  •charged  against  me  to  be  true ;  admitting  that  I  did  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  Taws;  that  I  did  enter  into  a  conspiracy  with  intent  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  laws;  that  it  was  my  purpose  to  prevent  their  ex- 
ecution ;  that  I  did  issue  a  letter  of  authority  in  direct  violation  of  the  law ; 
nevertheless,  I  say  it  was  my  right  to  do  so,  and  it  is  not  your  right  to  hold 
me  to  answer,  because  by  force  of  the  Constitution  I  am  entitled  to  interpret 
the  Constitution  for  myself,  and  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  a  law,  whether 
it  conflicts  with  a  power  conferred  upon  me  by  the  Constitution,  and  if  it  do^s, 
I  must  take  the  necesaary  steps  to  test  its  validity  in  the  courts  of  justice." 
That  is  the  President's  answer  as  recorded  hsre. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show,  further,  that  the  civil  tribunals  of  this  country, 
under  the  Constitution,  can  by  no  possibility  have  any  power  to  determine  any 
such  issue  between  the  President  and  the  people.  I  do  not  propose  to  repeat 
my  argument,  but  I  ask  the  Senate  to  consider,  that  if  the  courts  shall  be  allowed 
to  intervene,  and  in  the  first  instance  decide  any  question  of  this  sort  between 
the  people  and  the  accused  President,  it  necessarily  does  result  that  the  courts 
at  last,  acting  upon  the  suggestions  of  the  President,  may  decide  every  Question 
of  impeachment  which  can  possibly  arise  by  reason  of  the  malfeasance  and  guilty 
acts  of  a  President  in  office,  and  defy  the  power  of  the  people  to  impeach  him 
and  try  him  in  the  Senate.  What !  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  a  question  of 
this  sort  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  when  the  Constitution  declares  that 
the  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments,  which  I  said  before 
necessarily  includes  the  sole  power  to  try  every  question  of  law  and  fact  finally 
and  forever  between  the  President  and  the  people ! 

That  is  my  answer.  That  is  the  position  we  assume  here  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  before  the  Senate.  If  we  are  wrong ;  if,  after  all,  you.  Senators,  can  cast 
the  burden  which,  in  our  judgment,  the  Constitution  imposes  upon  you,  and  upon 
you  alone,  on  the  courts,  thereby  depriving  the  people  of  the  power  of  removing 
an  accused  and  guilty  President,  that  is  for  you.  We  do  not  entertain  for  a 
moment  the  belief  that  the  Senate  will  give  any  countenance  to  this  position 
assumed  by  the  President  in  his  answer,  and  which  at  last  constitutes  his  sole 
defence. 

These  acts  charged,  then,  as  I  said,  are  acts  of  usurpation  in  office,  criminal 
violations  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land;  and  inasmuch  as  they  are 
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comtnitted  hj  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  dangerons  to  the  puhlic 
liberties.  The  people,  have  declared  in  words  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  and 
too  strong  to  be  evaded  by  the  sabtleties  of  a  false  logic,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion ordained  bj  them,  and  the  laws  enacted  hj  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  shall  be  obeyed,  and  shall  be  ezecnted  and  enforced  by  their 
servant,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  until  the  same  shall  be  amended  or 
repealed  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  themselves.  They  have  written  this  decree 
of  theirs  all  over  this  land  in  the  tempest  and  fire  of  battle. 

When  twelve  million  people,  standing  within  the  limits  of  eleven  States  of 
this  Union,  entered  into  confederation  and  agreement  against  the  supremacy 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  conspired  to  suspend  their  execution  and  to 
annul  them  within  their  respective  territorial  limits,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  by  a 
sublime  uprising,  the  people  stamped  out  in  blood  the  atrocious  assumption  that 
millions  of  men  were  to  oe  permitted,  acting  under  State  organizations,  to  sus- 
pend for  a  moment  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  or  the  execution  of  the 
people's  laws.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  great  and  triumphant  people,  who 
bu^  yesterday  wrote  this  decree  of  theirs  amid  the  flame  of  battle,  are  now  at 
this  day  tamely  to  submit  to  the  same* assumption  of  power  by  a  single  man, 
and  he  their  own  sworn  Executive?  Let  the  people  answer  that  question,  as 
thdy  assuredly  will  answer  it,  in  the  coming  elections. 

Is  it  not  in  vain,  I  ask  you  that  the  people  have  thus  vindicated  by  battle 
the  supremacy  of  their  own  Constitution  and  laws,  if,  after  all,  their  President 
is  permitted  to  suspend  their  laws  and  dispense  with  the  execution  thereof  at 
pleasure,  and  defy  the  power  of  the  people  to  bring  him  to  trial  and  puniRh- 
ment  before  the  only  tribunal  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  try  him  ?  That 
is  the  issue  which  is  presented  before  the  Senate  for  decision  by  these  articles 
of  impeachment.  By  such  acts  of  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  ruler  of  a 
people,  I  need  not  say  to  the  Senate,  the  peace  of  nations  is  broken,  as  it  is  only 
by  obedience  to  law  that  the  peace  of  nations  is  maintained  and  their  existence 
perpetuated.    Law  is  the  voice  of  Q-od  and  the  harmony  of  the  world — 

It  doth  preserve  the  stan  from  wrong, 

Through  it  the  eternal  heavens  are  fresh  and  strong. 

All  history  is  but  philosophy  teaching  by  example.  Grod  is  in  history, 
and  through  it  teaches  to  men  and  nations  the  profoundest  lessons  which  they 
learn.  It  does  not  surprise  me  that  the  learned  counsel  for  the  accused  asked 
the  Senate,  in  the  consideration  of  this  question,  to  close  that  volume  of  instruc- 
tion, not  to  look  into  the  past,  not  to  listen  to  its  voices.  Senators,  from  that 
day  when  the  inscription  was  written  upon  the  graves  of  the  heroes  of  Ther- 
mopylsB,  **  Stranger,  go  tell  the  Lacedemonians  that  we  lie  here  in  obedience  to 
their  laws,"  to  this  hour  no  profounder  lesson  has  come  down  to  us  than  this  : 
that  through  obedience  to  law  comes  the  strength  of  nations  and  the  safety  of 
men. 

No  more  fatal  provision  ever  found  its  way  into  the  constitutions  of  states 
than  that  contended  for  in  this  defence  which  recognizes  the  right  of  a 
single  despot,  or  of  the  many,  to  discriminate  in  the  administration  of  justice 
between  the  ruler  and  the  citizen,  between  the  strong  and  the  weak.  It  was  by 
this  unjust  discrimination  that  Aristides  was  banished  because  he  was  just. 
It  was  by  this  unjust  discrimination  that  Socrates,  the  wonder  of  the  Pagan 
world,  was  doomed  to  diink  the  hemlock  because  of  his  transcendent  virtues. 
It  was  in  honorable  protest  against  this  unjust  discrimination  that  the  great 
Roman  senator,  fathet  of  his  country,  declared  that  the  force  of  law  consists  in 
its  being  made  for  the  whole  community. 

Senators,  it  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  that  great  people  from  whom  we  are 
descended,  as  it  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  every  American,  that  the  law  is  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state  and  is  for  the  protection  of  each  by  the  combined 
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power  of  all.  By  ihe  constitution  of  England  the  hereditary  monarch  Is  no 
more  above  the  law  than  the  humblest  subject ;  and  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  the  President  is  no  more  above  the  law  than  the  poorest  and 
most  friendless  beggar  in  your  streets.  The  usurpations  of  Gharles  I  inflicted 
untold  injuries  upon  the  people  of  England,  and  finally  cost  the  asnrper  his 
Ufe.  The  subsequent  usurpations  of  James  II — and  I  only  refer  to  it  because 
there  is  between  his  official  conduct  and  that  of  this  accused  President  the  most 
remarkable  parallel  that  I  have  ever  read  in  hbtory — filled  the  brain  and  heart 
of  England  with  the  conviction  that  new  securities  must  be  taken  to  restrain 
the  prerogatives  asserted  by  the  Crown  if  they  would  maintain  their  ancient 
constitution  and  perpetuate  their  liberties.  It  is  said  by  Hallam  that  the 
usurpations  of  James  swept  away  the  solemn  ordinances  of  the  legislature. 
Out  of  those  usurpations  came  the  great  revolution  of  1688,  which  resulted,  as 
the  Senate  well  know,  in  the  dethronement  and  banishment  of  James,  in  the 
elevation  of  William  and  Mary,  in  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Rights,  of  which 
it  is  well  said  that  it 


The  germ  of  the  law  which  rave  religious  freedom  to  the  Dissenter ;  which  secured  the 
independence  of  the  judges  ;  which  limited  the  duration  of  Parliaments ;  which  placed  the 
liberty  of  the  press  under  the  protection  of  juries ;  which  prohibited  the  slare  trade ;  which 
abolished  the  sacramental  test ;  which  relieved  the  Boman  Catholics  from  civil  disabilities ; 
which  reformed  the  representative  system — of  every  good  law  which  has  been  passed  during 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ;  of  every  good  law  which  may  hereafter  in  the  course  of  ages  h« 
found  necessary  to  promote  the  public  weal  and  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  public  opinion. 

That  great  Declaration  of  Rights  contains  in  substance  these  words  of  accusa- 
tion against  this  king  of  England : 

He  has  endeavored  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  in  this,  that  he  has  suspended 
and  dispensed  with  the  execution  of  the  laws;  in  this,  that  he  has  issued  commissions  under 
ihe  great  seal  contrary  to  law ;  in  this,  that  he  has  levied  money  to  the  use  of  the  Crown  con- 
trary to  law ;  in  this,  that  he  has  caused  cases  to  be  tried  in  the  King's  Bench  which  are  cog- 
nizable only  in  the  Parliament     (The  Lords'  Journal  of  Parliament,  vol.  14,  p.  125.) 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  notice  that  these  charges  against  James  are  substantially 
the  charges  presented  against  this  accused  President  and  confessed  here  of  record, 
that  he  has  suspended  the  laws  and  dispensed  with  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  in  order  to  do  this  has  usurped  authority  as  the  Executive  of  the  nation, 
declaring  himself  entitled  under  the  Constitution  to  suspend  the  laws  and  dis- 
pense with  their  execution.    He  has  further,  like  James,  issued  a  commission 
contrary  to  law.     He  has  further,  like  James,  attempted  to  control  the  appro- 
priated money  of  the  people  contrary  to  law.     And  he  has  further,  like  James — 
although  it  is  not  alleged  against  him  in  the  articles  of  impeachment,  it  is  con- 
fessed in  his  answer — attempted  to  cause  the  question  of  his  responsibility  to 
the  people  to  be  tried,  not  in  the  King's  Bench,  but  in  the  Supreme  Court,  when 
that  question  is  alone  cognizable  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.     Sorely, 
if  these  usurpations,  if  these  endeavors  on  the  part  of  James  thus  to  subvert 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England  cost  him  his  crown  and  kingdom,  the 
like  o£fence8  committed  by  Andrew  Johnson  ought  to  cost  him  his  office  and 
subject  him  to  that  perpetual  disability  pronounced  by  the  people  through 
the  Constitution  upon  him  for  his  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Senators,  you  will  pardon  me,  but  I  will  detain  you  but  a  few  moments  longer, 
for  asking  your  attention  to  another  view  of  this  question  between  the  people  and 
the  Executive.  I  use  the  words  of  England's  brilliant  historian  when  I  say  had 
not  the  legislative  power  of  England  triumphed  over  the  usurpations  of  James, 
**  with  what  a  crash,  felt  and  heard  to  the  furthest  ends  of  the  world,  would  the 
whole  vast  fabric  of  society  have  fallen."  May  God  forbid  that  the  future  historian 
shall  record  of  this  day's  proceedings,  that  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  people  to  triumph  over  the  usurpations  of  an  apostate  Presi- 
dent through  the  defection  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  just  and  great 
fabric  of  American  empire  fell  and  perished  from  the  earth !     The  great  revo- 
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lution  of  1688  in  England  was  a  forenmner  of  your  own  Constitution.  The 
Declaration  of  Rights  to  which  I  have  referred  but  reasserted  the  ancient  consti- 
tution of  England,  not  found  in  any  written  instrument,  but  scattered  through 
the  statutes  of  four  centuries. 

The  great  principles  thus  reasserted  by  the  Declaration  of  Rights  in  1688  were, 
that  no  law  should  be  passed  without  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  no  tax  should  be  laid,  no  regular  soldiery  should  be  kept  up,  no  citizen 
should  be  deprived  for  a  single  day  of  his  liberty  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
flovereign,  no  tool  of  power  should  plead  the  royal  mandate  in  justification  for 
the  violation  of  any  legal  right  of  the  humblest  citizen,  and  forever  swept 
away  the  assumption  that  the  executive  prerogative  was  above  the  fundamental 
law.  These  were  the  principles  involved  in  that  day  in  the  controversy 
between  the  people  and  their  recusant  sovereign.  They  are  precisely  the  prin- 
ciples this  day  involved  in  this  controversy  between  the  people  and  their  recu- 
sant President.  Without  revolution,  senators,  like  the  great  Parliament  of  1688, 
you  are  asked  to  reassert  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  your  country,  not 
to  be  searched  for  through  the  statutes  of  centuries,  but  to  be  found  in  that 
grand,  sacred,  written  instrument  given  to  us  by  the  fathers  of  the  republic. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  I  have  said,  embodies  all  that  is  val- 
uable of  England's  Declaration  of  Rights,  of  England's  constitution  and  laws.  It 
was  ordained  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  amid  the  convulsions  and 
agon'es  of  nations.  By  its  express  provisions  all  men  within  its  jurisdiction  are 
equal  before  the  law,  equally  entitled  to  those  rights  of  person  which  are  as  uni- 
versal as  the  material  structure  of  one  man,  and  equally  liable  to  answer  to  its 
tribunals  of  justice  for  every  injury  done  either  to  the  citizen  or  to  the  state. 

It  is  this  spirit  of  justice,  of  liberty,  of  equality,  that  makes  your  Consti- 
tution dear  to  freemen  in  this  and  in  all  lands,  in  that  it  secures  to  every  man 
his  rights,  and  to  the  people  at  large  the  inestimable  right  of  self-government, 
the  right  which  is  this  day  challenged  by  this  usurping  President,  for  if  he  be 
a  law  to  himself  the  people  are  no  longer  their  own  law-makers  through  their 
representatives  in  Congress  assembled ;  the  President  thereby  simply  becomes 
their  dictator.  If  the  President  becomes  a  dictator  he  will  become  so  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate,  not  by  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  not  by  any  interpre- 
tation heretofore  put  upon  it  by  any  act  of  the  people,  nor  by  any  act  of  tne  people's 
representatives  The  representatives  of  the  people  have  discharged  their  duty  in 
his  impeachment.  They  have  presented  him  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  for  trial, 
in  that  he  has  usurped  and  attempted  to  combine  in  himself  the  legislative  and 
judicial  powers  of  this  great  people,  thereby  claiming  for  himself  a  power  by 
which  he  may  annihilate  their  government.  We  have  seen  that  when  the 
supremacy  of  their  Constitution  was  challenged  by  battle,  the  people  made 
such  sacrifice  to  maintain  it  as  has  no  parallel  in  history. 

Can  it  be  that  after  this  triumph  of  law  over  anarchy,  of  right  over 
wrong,  of  patriotism  over  treason,  the  Constitution  and  laws  are  again  to  be 
assailed  in  the  capital  of  the  nation  in  the  person  of  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
and  by  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  he  is  to  be  protected  in  that  usurpation? 
The  President  by  his  answer  and  by  the  representations  of  his  counsel  asks 
you,  deliberately  asks  you,  by  your  judgment  to  set  the  accused  above  the 
Constitution  which  he  has  violated  and  above  the  people  whom  he  has  betrayed; 
and  that,  too.  upon  the  pretext  that  the  President  has  the  right  judicially  to 
construe  the  Constitution  for  himself,  and  judicially  to  decide  for  himself  the 
validity  of  your  laws,  and  to  plead  in  justification  at  your  bar  that  his  only 
purpose  in  thus  violating  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  is  to  test  their  validity 
and  ascertain  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  upon  his  own  motion  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  thereby  suspend  your  further  proceeding. 

I  ask  you,  senators,  how  long  men  would  deliberate  upon  the  question  whether 
a  private  citizen,  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  one  of  your  tribunals  of  justice  for  a 
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criminal  violation  of  the  law,  should  he  permitted  to  interpose  a  plea  in  jastifi- 
cation  of  his  criminal  act  that  hid  onlj  purpose  was  to  interpret  the  Constitation 
and  laws  for  himself,  that  he  violated  the  law  in  the  exercise  of  bis  prerogative 
to  test  its  validity  hereafter  at  such  day  as  might  suit  his  own  convenience  ia 
the  courts  of  justice.  Surely,  senators,  it  is  as  competent  for  the  private  citizen 
to  interpose  such  justification  in  answer  to  crime  in  one  of  your  trihanals  of 
justice  as  it  is  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  interpose  it,  and  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Constitution  is  no  respecter  of  persons  and  vests  neither 
in  the  President  nor  in  the  private  citizen  judicial  power. 

Pardon  me  for  saying  it;  I  speak  it  in  no  offensive  spirit;  I  speak  it  from  a 
sense  of  duty ;  I  utter  but  my  own  conviction,  and  desire  to  place  it  npon  the 
record,  that  for  the  Senate  to  sustain  any  such  plea,  would,  in  my  judgment, 
be  a  gross  violation  of  the  already  violated  Constitution  and  laws  of  a  free 
people. 

Can  it  he,  senators,  that  by  yonr  decree  yon  are  at  last  to  make  this  discrimi- 
nation between  the  ruler  of  the  people  and  the  private  citizen,  and  allow  him  to 
interpose  his  assumed,  right  to  interpret  judicially  your  Constitution  and  laws? 
Are  you  really  solemnly  to  proclaim  by  your  decree  : 

"Plate  sin  with  gold, 
And  the  stroDg  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks : 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it?" 

I  put  away  the  possibility  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  equal 
in  dignity  to  any  tribunal  in  the  world,  is  capable  of  recording  any  such 
decision  even  npon  the  petition  and  prayer  of  this  accnsed  and  gnilty  Presi- 
dent. Can  it  be  that  by  reason  of  his  great  office  the  President  is  to  be 
protected  in  his  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  violative  alike  of  his  oath,  of 
the  Constitution,  and  of  the  express  letter  of  your  written  law  enacted  by  the 
legislative  department  of  the  government  1 

Senators,  I  have  said  perhaps  more  than  I  ought  to  have  said.  I  have  said 
perhaps  more  than  there  was  occasion  to  say.  1  know  that  I  stand  in  the  pres- 
ence of  men  illustrious  in  our  country's  history.  I  know  that  I  stand  in  the 
presence  of  men  who  for  long  years  have  been  in  the  nation's  councils.  I 
know  tbat  I  stand  in  the  presence  of  men  who  may,  in  some  sense,  be  called 
to-day  the  living  fathers  of  the  republic.  I  ask  you  to  consider  that  I  speak 
before  you  this  day  in  behalf  of  the  violated  law  of  a  free  people  who  commis- 
sion me.  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  I  speak  this  day  under  the  obligations 
of  my  oath.  I  ask  you  to  consider  that  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  significance 
of  the  words  of  which  mention  was  made  by  the  learned  counsel  from  New 
York :  justice,  duty,  law,  oath.  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  the  great  princi- 
ples of  constitutional  liberty  for  which  I  this  day  speak  have  been  taught  to 
men  and  nations  by  all  the  trials  and  triumphs,  by  all  the  agonies  and  martyr- 
doms of  the  past;  that  they  are  the  wisdom  of  the  centuries  uttered  by  the  elect 
of  the  human  race  who  were  made  perfect  through  suffering. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  that  we  stand  this  day  pleading  for  the  violated  majei*ty 
of  the  law,  by  the  graves  of  a  half  million  of  martyred  hero-patriots  who  made 
death  beautiral  by  the  sacrifice  of  themselves  for  their  country,  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  laws,  and  who,  by  their  sublime  example,  have  taught  us 
that  all  must  obey  the  law ;  that  none  are  above  the  law ;  that  no  man  lives 
for  himself  alone,  but  each  for  all ;  that  some  must  die  that  the  state  may  live; 
that  the  citizen  is  at  best  but  for  to-day,  while  the  Commonwealth  is  for  all 
time ;  and  that  position,  however  high,  patronage,  however  powerful,  cannot  be 
permitted  to  shelter  crime  to  the  peril  of  the  republic. 

It  only  remains  for  me,  senators,  to  thank  you,  as  I  do,  for  the  honor  you 
have  done  me  by  your  kind  attention,  and  to  demand,  in  the  name  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  judgment  against 
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the  accused  for  tbe  high,  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office  whereof  he  stands 
impeached,  and  of  which  before  God  and  man  he  is  guilty. 

As  Mr.  Manager  Bingham  concluded  there  were  manifestations  of  applause 
in  different  portions  of  the  galleries,  with  cheers. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  Order !  Order !  If  this  be  repeated  the  Sergeant-at- 
arms  will  clear  the  galleries. 

This  announcement  was  received  with  laughter  and  hisses  by  some  persons 
in  the  galleries,  while  others  continued  the  cheering  and  clapping  of  hands. 

Mr.  Grimes.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  the  order  of  the  court  to  clear 
the  galleries  be  inunediately  enforced. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  GuiBP  Justice.  The Sergeant-atarms  will  clear  the  galleries.  [Hisses 
and  cheers  and  clapping  of  hands  in  parts  of  the  galleries.]  If  the  offence  be 
repeated  the  Sergeant-at-arms  will  arrest  the  offenders. 

Mr.  Tbumbull.  I  move  that  the  Sergeant-at-arms  be  directed  to  arrest  the 
persons  making  the  disturbance,  if  he  can  find  them,  as  well  as  to  clear  the 
galleries. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  has  already  given  directions  to  that 
effect. 

[The  Sergeant  at-arms,  by  his  assistants,  coutinued  to  execute  the  order  by 
clearing  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  Cameron.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  galleries  will  not  be  cleared.  A 
large  portion  of  the  persons  in  the  galleries  had  a  very  different  feeling  from 
that  expressed  by  those  who  clapped  and  applauded.  It  was  one  of  those  ex- 
traordinary occasions  which  will  happen  sometimes 

Several  Senators.  Order. 

Mr.  Fbssendbn.  I  call  the  senator  to  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Debate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Cam  EBON.  We  all  know  that  such  outbursts  will  occasionally  take 
place 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  call  the  member  to  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  not  in  order.  The 
galleries  will  be  cleared. 

Mr.  Connbss.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  court  take  a  recess  for  fifteen 
minutes. 

Several  Senators.  Not  until  the  galleries  are  cleared. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  take  a  recess  for  fifteen 
minutes. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  ask  the  presiding  officer  to  have  the  order  to  clear  the  galleries 
enforced. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Sergeant  at-arms  states  to  the  presiding  officer 
that  the  order  is  being  enforced  as  fast  as  practicable. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  President,  is  it  in  order  to  move  that  the  Senate  retire  to 
its  chamber  for  deliberation  1    I  will  make  that  motion,  if  it  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  hope  not. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  until  the  order  of  the 
Senate  is  enforced  it  cannot  properly  take  any  other  order  or  proceed  with  any 
other  matter. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  No  order  can  be  made  until  the  galleries  are  cleared.  That 
order  is  being  executed. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  many  persons  in  the  galleries  do  not  understand  that 
they  are  ordered  to  leave  the  galleries.     There  is  some  misapprehension,  I  think. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  persons  in  attendance  in  the  galleries  are  informed 
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that  the  Senate  has  made  an  order  that  the  galleries  he  cleared,  and  it  is 
expected  that  those  in  the  galleries  will  respect  the  order. 

The  galleries  having  been  cleared,  with  the  exception  of  the  diplomatic  gal- 
lery and  the  reporters'  gallery, 

Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  further  execution  of  the  order 
be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  insist  that  the  order  be  executed. 

Several  Sbnatobs.  So  do  I. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  Does  the  senator  from  Rhode  Island  withdraiv  bis 
motion  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  No,  sir ;  I  make  the  motion. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  senator  from  Rhode  Island  moves  that  the  farther 
execution  of  the  order  in  regard  to  clearing  the  galleries  be  suspended. 

Mr.  GoNKLiNO.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Ghair.  I  inquire  whether 
the  suspension  of  the  order  will  open  all  the  galleries  for  the  return  of  those 
who  have  been  turned  out  ? 

The"  Ghibf  Justice.  The  Ghief  Justice  thinks  it  would  have  that  effect- 
Mr.  Trumbull.  I  hope  the  order  will  not  be  suspended.    Let  it  be  executed. 

The  Ghief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  suspend  the  order 
clearing  the  galleries. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  galleries  will  be  cleared. 

The  diplomatic  gallery  having  been  cleared, 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine.  Mr.  Ghief  Justice,  I  desire,  if  it  is  in  order,  to  sub' 
mit  a  motion.  It  is  that  when  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourn  to-day,  it  adjourn  to  Saturday  next  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Gameron.  Before  that 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  Debate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Gamero.n.  I  want  to  say  that  the  motion  was  made  against  my  judgment 
for  clearing  the  galleries ;  but  it  was  agreed  to.  I  perceive  that  the  galleries 
are  not  yet  cleared ;  and  until  that  order  is  carried  out,  I  will  not  consent  to  any 
business. 

The  Ghief  Justice.  The  Ghief  Justice  sees  nobody  in  the  galleries. 

Mr.  Gameron.  The  persons  I  refer  to  are  behind  the  Ghief  Justice.  (Refer- 
ring to  the  reporters*  gallery.) 

The  Ghief  Justice.  Does  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  object  to 

Mr.  Gamkron.  No;  but  1  desire  that  your  order  shall  be  carried  out. 

The  Ghief  Justice.  The  Ghief  Justice  is  informed  that  the  reporters  who 
occupy  the  reporters'  gallery  are  still  there.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate 
that  they  shall  remain  ? 

Mr.  Gonness.  I  renew  the  motion  for  a  recess. 

The  Ghief  Justice.  The  Ghief  Justice  desires  to  execute  the  will  of  the 
Senate  precisely,  and  wishes  to  understand  what  it  is.  The  senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  very  properly  called  the  attention  of  the  Ghief  Justice  to  the  Cact 
that  the  reporters  still  remain  in  the  galleries.   Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate 

Several  Senators.  They  are  all  out  now.     They  are  all  gone. 

The  Ghief  Justice.  Then  the  order  is  completely  executed.  The  Ghair  will 
now  recognize  the  senator  from  Galifomia. 

Mr.  GoNNE.ss.  I  move  a  recess. 

Several  Senators.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Gonness.  If  it  is  manifestly  not  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  of  coarse 
I  do  not  want  the  question  put. 

The  Ghief  Justice.  Does  the  senator  withdraw  his  motion? 

Mr.  Gonness.  I  withdraw  it. 

The  Ghief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from 
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^aine,  [Mr.  Merrill,]  that  when  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  conrt  of  impeachnient, 
adjourn  to-day,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Saturday  next.at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  OoNNBSS.  On  that  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  ;  ^nd  being  taken,  resalted,  yeas,  22 ;  nays, 
29  ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — MessrB.  Anthony,  Cattell,  Cragin,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Freling- 
huysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Howard,  Johnson,  Monill  of  Maine,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New 
Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss,  Saulsbnry,  Sprague,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and 
AVilley—SS. 

Nays — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cameron.  Chandler,  Conkling  Conness,  Corbett,  Davis,  Drake, 
Sdmunds,  Ferry,  Harlan,  Hendricks,  Howe,  McCreery,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Mor- 
ton, Nye,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Samner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Vickers,  Williams, 
Wilson,  and  Yates — 29. 

Not  voting— Messrs.  Bayard,  Cole,  and  Wade— 3. 

So  the  motion  was  not  agreed  to 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  move  that  when  the  court  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Friday  next,  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  On  that  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  ask  the  senator  from  Vermont  if  he  will  not  postpone  his 
motion  until  we  settle  the  question  of  the  amount  of  debate  to  be  allowed. 

Mr.%EDMUNDS.  My  motion  is  that  when  the  court  adjourns  to-day  it  adjourn 
to  the  time  named. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  prefer  to  settle  the  other  question.  After  that  is  settled  I 
will  vote  to  adjourn  over. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  For  the  time  being,  then,  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Sherman.  There  is  a  pending  resolution,  offered,  I  think,  by  the  sen- 
ator from  Vermont  himself,  op  that  subject. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  have  no  objection  to  settling  those  questions  first ;  indeed, 
I  think  it  better  that  we  should  do  so. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that  there  were  several  orders 
that  were  expressly  postponed  to  the  close  of  the  argument.  They  are,  there- 
fore, naturally  at  this  moment  in  order. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  I  call  for  the  regular  order  of  business,  Mr.  President. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  first  order  of  business  is  the  motion  of  the  senator 
from  Vermont,  [Mr.  Edmunds,]  that  the  official  reporters  take  report  of  the 
debates  upon  the  final  question,  when  the  doors  shall  be  closed  for  deliberation, 
to  be  printed  in  the  proceedings.  This  refers  to  the  closing  of  the  doors  for 
deliberation  on  the  final  question.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order,  and  the 
amendments  to  it. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  The  order  submitted  by  the  senaix)r  from  Vermont,  [Mr. 

Edmunds,]  on  the  24th  of  April,  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  after  the  ar^ments  shall  be  concluded,  and  when  the  doors  shall  be  closed 
for  deliberation  upon  the  iinal  question,  the  official  reporters  of  the  Senate  shall  take  down 
the  debates  npon  the  final  question,  to  be  reported  in  the  proceeding. 

The  senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Williams]  moved  to  amend  the  proposed  order 
by  adding  to  it  the  words : 

But  DO  senator  shall  speak  more  than  once,  nor  to  exceed  fifteen  minutes,  during  such 
deliberation. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  move  to  amend  the  amendment  by  adding  to  it  the  words 
*  except  by  leave  of  the  Senate,  to  be  had  without  debate,  as  provided  in  rule 
23.*'  The  amendment  as  it  stands  seems  to  cut  off  the  provision  of  rule  23. 
Perhaps  the  mover  of  the  amendment  will  accept  this  modification,  for  I  suppose 
it  is  not  the  intention  to  cut  off  that  provision. 

Mr.  Conness.  I  rise  for  information.  I  rise  to  inquire  of  the  Chair  whether 
this  is  a  consultation  of  the  Senate  that  we  are  now  proceeding  with,  and  con- 
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seqaently  open  to  limited  debate,  or  whether  we  are  Bitting  as  a  court,  debate 
not  being  in  order  ? 

The  Chibf  Jctsticb.  The  Senate  has  made  as  jet  no  order  for  closing  the 
doors  for  deliberation,  nor  has  it  made  any  order  to  retire  for  consultatiou. 
Consequently  at  present  there  can  be  no  debate. 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  Upon  the  first  order  presented  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  question  now  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  senator 
£rom  Bhode  Island  to  the  amendment  of  the  senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HowABD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  23d  rule. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  23d  rale. 

The  rale  was  read,  as  follows : 

XXIII.  All  the  orders  and  decisions  shall  be  made  and  had  by  yeas  and  nays,  which 
shall  be  entered  on  the  record,  and  without  debate,  subject  to  the  operation  of  rale  VII, 
except  when  the  doors  shall  be  closed  for  deliberation,  and  in  that  case  no  member  shall 
speaK  more  than  once  on  one  question,  and  for  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  on  the  final 
question,  unless  hy  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  be  had  without  debate ;  but  a  motion  to  &djoum 
may  be  decided  without  the  yeas  and  nays,  unless  they  be  demanded  by  one-fifUi  of  the  mem- 
bers present. 

Mr.  Drake.  Is  the  amendment  offered  by  the  senator  from  Rhode  Island 
subject  to  amendment  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  not.    It  is  an  amendment  to  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Drake.  If  it  be  adopted  as  an  amendment  can  it  be  amended  afterward  f 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  senator  can  state  what  modification  he  desires. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  wish,  before  the  word  "leave/'  in  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  senator  from  Rhode  Island,  to  insert  the  word  *'  unanimous.'* 

Mr.  AnthonV.  I  do  not  accept  that  proposition.  My  amendment  merely 
conforms  to  the  23d  rule. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  ask  for  information,  if,  under  .this  proposed  amendment  of 
the  senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the  rule  can  be  changed  without  one  day's 
notice,  or  whether  it  can  be  changed  at  once  upon  the  motion  of  any  member  ? 

Mr.  Thayer.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  inquire  if  it  is  now  in  order  to  move 
that  the  doors  of  the  galleries  be  opened. 

The  Chirp  Justice.  It  is. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Then  I  make  that  motion,  and  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the 
19th  rule. 

Mr.  Con  KLIN G.  I  hope  the  reporters'  gallery  at  any  rate  will  be  opened, 
unless  we  mean  to  meet  in  secret  conclave. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  19th  rule. 

Rule  19  was  read,  as  follows  : 

XIX.  At  all  times  while  the  Senate  is  sitting  upon  the  trial  of  an  impeachment,  the  doors 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  kept  open  unless  the  Senate  shall  direct  the  doors  to  be  closed  while 
deliberating  upon  its  decisions. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  rule  does  not  apply,  as  the  Chief  Justice  under- 
stands, to  the  clearing  of  the  galleries,  but  applies  to  the  general  closing  of  the 
doors  for  purposes  of  deliberation. 

Mr.  Thayf.r.  I  make  the  motion  that  the  doors  of  the  galleries  be  opened. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  motion  can  be  made  at  this  time  only  by  unani- 
mous consent,  there  being  another  question  pending.  Is  there  any  objection  to 
the  motion  1 

Mr.  Conn  ess.  I  object  to  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  [Mr.  Anthony.] 

Mr.  Conk  LINO.  I  beg  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the  Chair.  I  beg  to  inquire 
'whether  the  order  of  the  Chair  included  the  place  where  the  reporters  sit,  wbere 
no  applause  was  made,  and  their  absence  from  which  leaves  us  entirely  in  secret 
session  so  far  as  public  reports  ar^  concerned. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
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order  of  tbc  Senate  did  not  inclade  the  reporters'  gallery,  and  put  the  question 
diBtinctlj  to  the  Senate  whether  it  did  or  did  not.  While  the  question  was 
being  put  the  reporters  left  the  gallery,  and  the  point  was  not  decided  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CoNKLlNG.  Then  I  submit,  as  a  question  of  order,  that  under  the  order 
the  doors  of  the  reporters'  gallery  should  not  have  been  closed,  and  are  now 
open,  in  view  of  that  order,  to  the  reporters. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection 

Mr.  Cameron.  It  seems  to  me  that  while  it  may  be  very  proper  to  admit 
reporters,  it  is  equally  proper  to  admit  everybody 

The  Chief  Justice.  Debate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  only  desire  to  say  a  word.  I  think  we  ought  to  admit 
everybody 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  The  Chair  did  not  direct  the  reporters'  gallery  to  be  cleared. 

Mr.  Cameron.  And  the  Chair  certainly  did  not  direct  inoffensive  people  to 
be  turned  out 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  move  that  the  pending  order  be  postponed  with  a  view  to 
submit  a  motion  to  open  the  galleries. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  If  the  Senate  will  allow  me,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  think  the 
demonstration  in  the  galleries  will  not  be  repeated.  I  hepe  gentlemen  will 
"withdraw  their  objections  and  by  unanimous  consent  let  the  galleries  be  opened. 

Mr.  SHBR.MAN.  I  think  the  object  is  accomplished. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  think  we  have  accomplished  all  that  is  necessary.  The 
order  has  been  obeyed.  If  there  is  no  objection,  I  hope  the  presiding  officer 
will  order  the  doors  of  the  galleries  to  be  opened. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection,  the  doors  will  be  opened. 
The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  he  directs  the  galleries  to  be  opened. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Senate 
resumed  its  session. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  understands  that  the  argument  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  also  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  is  closed.  If  there  is  anything  further  to 
submit,  the  gentlemen  on  both  sides  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwell.  Nothing  further  on  the  part  of  the  managers. 

Mr.  £vARTS.  Nothing  on  our  part. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Mr.  President,  the  questions  that  are  now  coming  before  the 
Senate  ought  to  be  discussed  and  debated.  I  move,  therefore,  that  the  Senate 
retire  to  consider  pf  the  different  propositions  that  are  before  us,  either  to  their 
room  or  in  the  Senate  chamber ;  or  if  by  unanimous  consent  the  debate  can  be 
allowed  to  be  extended  to  ten  minutes,  we  remaining  here,  I  do  not  want  to  dis- 
turb anybody,  and  I  would  rather  go  on  and  debate  here  as  we  are. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  only  motion  in  order  is  that  the  Senate  retire  for 
deliberation,  or  that  the  doors  be  closed  for  deliberation. 

Mr.  Fessendbn.  I  suggest  to  the  senator  from  Indiana  to  change  his  motion 
so  that  we  may  consult  in  this  chamber  and  let  the  audience  retire. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Mr.  President ^ 

The  Chief  Justice.  No  debate  is  in  order  but  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Hexdricks.  I  was  about  to  stiggest  that  we  proceed  now  as  if  we  had 
retired,  without  disturbing  anybody..  I  think  we  might  so  regard  ourselves, 
and  go  on. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  suppose  that  can  be  done  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Certainly, 

Mr.  Trumbull.     I  hope  it  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  By  unanimous  consent  we  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  under 
the  rules  as  if  we  had  retired  for  deliberation. 
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The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection- 


Mr.  COiVKLiNG.  What  is  the  precise  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Hendricks.  That  we  consider  these  questions  in  public  as  if  we  had 
retired,  so  that  what  is  said  in  regard  to  these  proposed  rules  shall  be  public. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  That  is  to  say,  that  debate  shall  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  To  the  extent  of  ten  minutes,  as  limited  by  the  rules. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  it  proper  to  say  to  the  Senate 
that  this  reverses  its  whole  order  of  proceeding.  It  can  be  done,  undoubtedly, 
by  unanimous  consent.     If  there  be  no  objection ^ 

Mr.  Edmunds  and  Mr.  Williams.  I  object. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Objection  is  made.  The  senator  from  Indiana  moves 
that  the  Senate  retire  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  move  to  amend  that  motion  so  that  it  shall  be  an  order^  as 
the  rules  provide,  that  the  doors  shall  be  closed.   . 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  is  the  regular  motion  in  order,  that  the  doors  be 
closed  under  the  rules.  The  Senate  has  heretofore  varied  that  proceeding  by 
retiring  for  conference. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Senators  will  allow  me  to  say  that  my  only  object  in 
making  this  motion  was  to  relieve  ourselves  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  debate. 
I  think  there  is  no  necessity  for  disturbing  the  audience,  or  disturbing  the 
audience  by  going  out. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  must  remind  the  Senator  that  debate 
IS  not  in  order.     The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  close  the  doors  for  deliberation. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  chamber  having  been  cleared  and  the  doors  closed, 

The  Chief  Justice  stated  the  question  to  be  on  the  order  proposed  by  Mr. 
Edmunds,  with  the  amendments  thereto  offered  by  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  An- 
thony. 

After  debate, 

Mr.  Frklinghvusen  moved  to  lay  the  proposed  order  on  the  table ;  wbich 
motion  was  agreed  to^ — ^yeas,  28 ;  nays,  20  ;  as  follows : 

Teas — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  I>rdke, 
Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Norton, 
Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton, 
Trumbull,  Williams,  and  Yates— 2ti. 

NAYS—Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fes- 
senden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Patterson  of 
Tennessee,  Sanlsbnry,  Sprague,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey — ^20. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Cole,  Howard,  Nye,  Sherman,  Wade,  and  Wilson— 6. 

8o  the  order  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Ghibf  Jcsticb  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Speaker  of  tlie 
House  of  Representatives,  asking  that  the  House  might  be  notified  when  the 
doors  of  the  Senate  should  be  open. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  it  was 

Ordered^  That  the  Secretary  inform  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Senate,  sittiog 
for  the  trial  of  the  President  upon  articles  of  impeachment,  will  notity  the  Hoase  when  it  is 
ready  to  receive  them  at  the  bar. 

The  Chief  Justicr  stated  the  next  business  in  order  to  be  the  following 
order,  submitted  by  Mr.  Sumner  on  the  25th  of  April : 

Ordered^  That  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  will  proceed  to  vote  on  the  several  articles  of  impeachment  at  12  o'clock  on  the  day 
after  the  close  of  the  arguments. 

After  debate, 

Mr.  Drakb  submitted  the  following  amendment  to  Rule  23,  to  come  in  at  the 
end  of  the  rule  : 

.  The  fifteen  minutes  herein  allowed  shall  be  for  the  whole  deliheration  on  the  final  qneition, 
and  not  to  the  final  question  on  each  article  of  impeachment. 
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The  proposed  amendment  was  laid  over  for  future  consideration. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjonmed. 


Thursday,  May  7,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  was  made  hy  the  Sergeant -at-arms. 

Mr.  Nelson,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent,  appeared  in  his  seat. 

The  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
tlie  impeachment,  was  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  When  the  Senate  was  considering  the  order,  which  is 
now  the  unfinished  business,  it  was  sitting  with  closed  doors,  and  the  doors  will 
now  be  closed  for  deliberation  under  the  rules,  unless  there  be  some  order  to  the 
contrary.     [After  a  pause.]     The  doors  will  be  closed  for  deliberation. 

Mr.  HowB.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  closing  the  doors. 
TJnless  senators  do  see  a  necessity  for  it  I  hope  that  order  will  not  be  executed. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  There  can  be  no  deliberation  unless  the  doors  are 
closed.    There  can  be  no  debate  under  the  rules  unless  the  doors  be  closed. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Still,  Mr.  President,  I  would  rise  to  a  question  of  order.  It 
is  whether  the  Senate  can  proceed  to  deliberate  now  except  by  a  vote.  There 
must  be  another  vote  of  the  Senate  in  order  to  proceed  to  deliberate  to-day,  I 
take  it.     We  adjourned  last  night,  and  we  have  now  met  in  open  sessioji. 

The  Chief  Justice.  There  can  be  no  debate  on  the  question  of  order  ;  but 
the  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate.  The  senator  from 
Massachusetts  makes  a  question  of  order  that  before  the  Senate  can  proceed  to 
deliberate  there  must  be  another  formal  vote  of  the  Senate.  The  Chair  will 
submit  that  question  directly  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  a  ques- 
tion, whether  he  proposes  to  act  on  the  pending  resolution  without  debate  ? 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  did  not  intend  to  interpose  any  opposition  to  anything.  I 
only  wished  that  whatever  we  did  should  be  done  according  to  the  rules.  We 
have  now  been  sitting — this  is  merely  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  sena- 
tor— in  open  session 

The  Chief  Justice.  Debate  is  out  of  order.  It  can  go  on  by  unanimous 
consent,  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  Sumner.  And  how  shall  we  get  from  open  session  into  deliberation  ? 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  object  to  debate. 

The  Chief  Justice.  There  can  be  no  debate  until  the  doors  are  closed. 

Mr.  Conkling.  I  rise  for  information  from  the  Chair.  I  wish  to  inquire 
whether,  when  the  presiding  officer  announces  that  a  certain  thing  will  be  done 
unless  objection  is  made,  that  is  not  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  does 
not  cover,  in  substance,  the  point  made  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  so  regards  it. 

Mr.  Sumner.  If  that  is  understood 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  object  to  all  debate. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Mr.  President,  I  wish,  before  the  doors  are  closed,  to  raise  a 
question  of  order  under  the  twenty-third  rule,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

All  the  orders  and  decisions  shall  be  made  and  had  by  yeas  and  nays,  which  shall  be 
entered  on  the  record  and  without  debate,  except  when  the  doors  shall  be  closed  for  delib- 
eration. 

That  means  deliberation  in  reference  to  a  matter,  as  I  understand  it,  connected 
with  the  immediate  trial.     These  are  rules  adopted  for  the  general  government 
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of  tbe  Senate  in  all  cases  of  impeachment.  I  never  understood,  wben  I  agreed 
to  these  rules,  that  thej  would  be  used  as  a  restraint  upon  tbe  Senate  in  refer- 
ence to  any  question  that  might  be  raised  here.  Propositions  are  raised  here 
having  no  particular  bearing  upon  this  trial  as  to  the  course  of  proceeding,  and 
we  ought  to  settle  those,  it  seems  to  me 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order.  I  object  to  debate  until  the 
order  of  the  Chair  is  coinplied  with. 

The  Ghibf  Justice^  There  can  be  no  debate  until  the  order  of  the  Ghair  Ib 
executed. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  What  is  the  order  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chair  stated  to  the  Senate  that  wben  deliberation 
was  terminated  by  adjournment  last  evening  they  were  sitting  with  closed  doors, 
and  unless  some  objection  should  be  made  he  would  direct  the  doors  to  be 
closed.  He  waited,  and  no  objection  was  made,  and  he  then  directed  the  doors 
to  be  closed.     Until  that  order  is  executed  there  can  be  no  debate. 

The  chamber  was  thereupon  cleared  and  the  doors  closed. 

The  Chief  Justice  stated  that  the  unfinished  basiness  before  the  Senate 
yesterday,  at  its  adjournment,  to  wit,  the  motion  submitted  by  Mr.  Sumner  on 
the  25th  of  April,  Uiat  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  vote  on  the  several  articles 
of  impeachment  at  12  o'clock  m.  on  the  day  after  the  close  of  the  arguments, 
was  tne  business  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MoERiLL,  of  Maine,  moved  to  amend  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sumner  by  strik- 
ing out  all  after  the  word  ''  that "  in  the  first  line,  and  inperting  the  following 
in  lieu  thereof: 

When  the  Senate  sitting  to  trj  impeachment  adjoums  to-day,  it  will  be  to  Mondaj  next 
at  12  o'clock  m.,  when  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  take  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  articles  cf 
impeachment  without  debate ;  any  senator  desiring  it  to  have  permission  to  file  a  written 
opinion,  to  go  upon  the  record  of  the  proceeding^. 

Mr.  Drakb  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"permission"  the  words  "at  the  time  of  giving  his  vote." 

After  debate, 

Mr.  Cockling  moved  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  pending  subject 
be  postponed. 

After  further  debate, 

Mr.  Trumbull  moved  that  the  pending  subject  lie  on  the  table ;  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  submitted  the  following  motion  for  consideration : 

Ordered^  That  when  the  Senate  adjoums  to-day  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next,  at  II 
o'clock  a.  m..  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation,  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  sitting  on  tbe 
trial  of  impeachment;  and  that  on  Tuesday,  at  12  oVIock  m.,  the  Senate  shall  proceed  to 
vote,  w^ithout  debate,  on  the  several  articles  of  impeachmeDt,  and  each  senator  shall  be  per- 
mitted t«  file,  within  two  days  after  the  vote  shall  have  been  taken,  his  written  opinion  to  go 
on  the  record. 

Mr.  Anthony  moved  to  amend  the  motion  of  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  by 
striking  out  the  words  "on  Tuesday"  and  inserting  the  words  "on  or  before 
Wednesday." 

Mr.  Conn  ESS  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment,  and  they  were 
ordered  ;•  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  13  ;  nays,  37 ;  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Hendrick8,McCreery, 
Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Sprague,  and  Vickers — 13. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  CattoU,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbeti,  Cragio,  . 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghuvsen,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Howard.  Howe,  Johnson,  Mor> 
gan,  Morrill  of  Maine.  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull, Van  Winkle, 
Wiiley,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 37, 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Fessenden,  Grimes,  and  Wade— 4. 
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So  the  amendment  waa  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SuMNBR  moved  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mor* 
nil,  of  Vermont,  he  postponed,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the 
axticles  of  impeachment. 

After  debate, 

Mr.  SuMNBR  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  motion,  and  they  were 
ordered  ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  15 ;  nays,  38 ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Cameron,  Conklin^,  Conness,  Drake,  Harlan,  Morgan,  N/e,  Pomeroj, 
Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 15. 

Nay^i — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Backalew,  Cattail,  Chandler,  Cole,  Corbett,  Crann, 
Oayis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Hen- 
derson, Hendricks,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont, 
IMorton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ramsey,  Boss,  Sauls- 
bury,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 38. 

Not  voting.— Mr.  Wade— 1, 

So  the  amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Sumner  moved  to  amend  the  motion  of  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  by 
striking  out  the  word  "  Monday,"  and  inserting  •*  Saturday." 

Mr.  SuMNBR  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered;  and  being 
taken,  resulted — yeas,  16;  nays,  36  ;  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Drake,  Harlan,  Howard, 
Morgan,  Pomeroy,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 16. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cattell,  Corbett,  Craorm,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doo- 
little, Kdmnnds,  Ferry,  Ifessenden,  Fowler,  Freling^hnysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks, 
Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson 
of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Saulsbnry,  Sherman,  Sprague, 
Tipton.  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 36. 

W  OT  VOTING— Messrs.  Nye  and  Wade— 2. 

So  the  amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Sumner  moved  to  amend  the  motion  of  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  by 
striking  out  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  words  : 

And  each  senator  shall  be  permitted  to  file  within  two  days  after  the  vote  shall  have  been 
so  taken  his  written  opinion,  to  go  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Drake  moved  to  amend  the  portion  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "  within  two  days  after  the  vote  shall  have  been  so  taken,'' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "at  the  time  of  giving  his  vote." 

Mr.  Drakb  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment,  and  they  were 
ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  12 ;  nays,  38 ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Drake,  Harlan,  Howard,  Mor- 
gan, Ramsey,  Stewart,  Sumner,  and  Thayer — ]2. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cattell,  Cole,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis, 
Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson, 
Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vennont,  Morton,  Norton,  Pat- 
terson of  Now  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Koss,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Sprague, 
Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates-  38. 

JNOT  VOTING — Messrs.  Howe,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  and  Wade— 4. 

So  the  amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  amendment  proposed  bv  Mr.  Sumner  to  strike 
out  the  closing  sentence  of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont, 

Mr.  SuMiXER  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered ;  and  being 
taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  6 ;  nays,  42 ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Drake,  Harlan,  Bamsey,  Stewart.  Sumner,  and  Thayer — 6. 
'Navs — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Corbett,  Davis, 
Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson, 
Hendricks,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Ver- 
mont, Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy, 
Ross,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  Wil- 
liams, Wilson,  and  Yates — 42. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Anthony,  Conkling,  Conness,  Cragin,  Nye,  and  Wade — 6. 

So  the  amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  baving  modified  his  motion,  it  was  agreed  to,  as 

follows : 

Orderedf  That  when  the  Senate  adjourns  to-daj,  it  adjoara  to  meet  on  Monday  next,  ai 
11  o'clock  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation,  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  aittii^ 
on  the  trial  of  impeachments,  and  that  on  Tuesday  next  following,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  the 
Senate  shall  proceed  to  yote  without  debate  on  the  several  artidu  of  impeachment ;  and 
each  senator  shall  be  permitted  to  file  within  two  days  after  the  yote  shall  have  been  so 
taken  his  written  opinion,  to  be  printed  with  the  proceedings. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Draeb 
yesterday,  to  amend  twenty-third  rule  by  adding  thereto  the  following : 

The  fifteen  minutes  herein  allowed  shall  be  for  the  whole  deliberation  on  the  final  ques* 
tion,  and  not  to  the  final  question  on  each  article  of  impeachment. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Sumner  on 
the  25th  of  April,  to  amend  the  rules  by  inserting  the  following  additional 
rule  : 

Rule  23.  In  taking  the  rotes  of  the  Senate  on  the  articles  of  impeachment,  the  presiding 
officer  shall  call  each  senator  by  his  name,  and  upon  each  article  propose  the  fbllowing  ques- 
tion, in  the  manner  following :   *•  Mr. ,  how  say  you,  is  the  respondent, ,  gmlty 

or  not  guilty,   as  charged  in  the article  of  impeachment  ?''    Whereupon  each  eenaua 

shall  rise  in  his  place  and  answer  **  guilty  *'  or  "  not  guilty." 

Mr.  GoNKLiNG  moved  to  amend  the  proposed  rule  by  striking  out  the  words 
<<as  charged  in,"  and  inserting  the  words  '*  of  high  crime  or  misdemeanor  (as 
the  case  may  be)  within.'' 

After  debate, 

Mr.  Sumner  modified  his  proposed  rule  by  inserting  after  the  words  "  not 
guilty"  the  words  "of  high  crime  or  misdemeanor." 

Mr.  Buck  A  LEW  moved  to  amend  the  proposed  rule  by  striking  oat  all  after 
the  word  ''following"  where  it  last  occurs,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

Mr. ,  how  say  you,  is  the  respondent,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 

States,  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a  high  crime  or  misdemeanor  (as  the  case  may  be)  as  charged 
in  the  article  of  impeachment  7 

Mr.  SuMNBR  accepted  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Buckalbw. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS  moved  further  to  amend  the  proposed  rule  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  word  "  upon  "  in  the  fourth  line,  ^d  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Each  of  the  articles  numbered  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  and 
eleven  proposes  the  following  question  in  the  manner  following:  Mr.  Senator,  howsajyoa. 
is  the  respondent,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a 
high  crime  or  misdemeanor  as  charged  in  this  article?  And  upon  each  of  the  articles  num- 
bered four  and  six  he  shall  propose  the  following  question:  Mr.  Senator,  how  say  you,  is  the 
respondent,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a  high 
crime  charged  in  this  article?  Whereupon  each  senator  shall  arise  in  his  place  and  answer 
"guilty"  or  *'not  guilty." 

After  debate, 

Mr.  Hemdricks  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Connbss  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

But  in  taking  down  the  vote  on  the  eleventh  arUcle  the  question  shall  be  put  as  to  each 
clause  of  said  article  charging  a  distinct  offence. 

After  debate, 

Mr  CoxNESS  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  they  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  22;  nays,  15;  as 
follows  ; 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Davis,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fowler,  Frelinghuy- 

sen,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee, 

Koss,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 22. 

•     Nays— Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cole,  Conness,  Corbett    Cragin,  Morton,  Patterson  of  New 

Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 15. 
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l^OT  VOTING — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Dixon,  Fessenden, 
Grimes,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Saulsbury, 
Sherman,  and  Wade — 17. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

After  debate, 

The  question  recurring  on  the  amendment  proposed  bj  Mr.  Gonness  as 
amended, 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  that  the  whole  subject  lie  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  fc^UMNRR  called  for  the  yeas  and  najs  on  the  motion,  and  they  were 
ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^jeas,  24 ;  nays,  11 ;  as  follows : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Conness,  Davis,  Doolittle,  Drake, 
Harlan,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Sauls- 
bury,  Spraprue,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  and  Yates — 24. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cole,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Pomeroy,  Kamsey,  Boss,  Sum- 
ner, Williams,  and  Wilson — 11. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Anthony,  Chandler,  Conklim;^,  Dixon,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Fre- 
llnghuysen.  Grimes,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  ofMaine,  Monill  of  Vermont,  Morton, 
Nje,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Sherman,  Stewart,  and  Wade — 19. 

8o  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Yates,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  when  the  Senate  adjourn,  it  be  to  Monday  next  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cole,  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment, 
adjourned. 


Monday,  May  11,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  was  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms. 

The  journal  of  Thursday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment,  was  read. 

The  Chief  Justicu.  As  the  Senate  meets  this  morning,  under  the  order,  for 
deliberation,  the  doors  will  be  closed  unless  some  senator  desires  to  make  a 
motion. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Before  the  doors  are  closed  I  will  submit  a  motion  that  I 
believe  will  receive  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate.  To-morrow  will  be 
a  day  on  which  there  will  be  considerable  excitement.  I  move,  therefore,  that 
the  Sergeant-at-arms  be  directed  to  place  his  assistants  through  the  gallery, and 
to  arrest,  without  the  order  of  the  Senate,  any  person  who  violates  the  rules  of 
order  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know  but  that  is  the  rule  now ;  but  it  had  better 
be  announced  publicly  and  openly  so  that  everybody  can  understand  that 
to-morrow  there  shall  be  no  marks  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  when  the 
vote  is  cast. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Certainly,  that  is  the  standing  order  of  the  Senate  now.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  motion,  however. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  this  will  give  it  more  publicity. 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  should  say  that  an  intimation  made  to  the  Sergeant-at-arms 
on  that  subject  ought  to  be  sufficient.  ^ 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  state  to  the  Senate  that  the 
Sergeant-at-arms  has  already  taken  the  precaution  suggested  by  the  senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Then  the  Sergeant-at-arms  ought  to  give  notice  in  the  morn- 
ing papers. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  suggest,  too,  that  before  the  clerk  proceeds  to  call 
the  roll  tomorrow  morning,  as  there  may  be  very  many  persons  in  the  galleries 
who  are  strangers,  the  Chief  Justice  publicly  admonish  all  persons  in  the  gal- 
leiies  to  observe  order,  and  that  no  manifestations  of  applause  or  disap^roba- 
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tion  will  be  allowed  in  tbe  Senate  during  the  day ;  otherwise  perBons  so  violat- 
inff  tbe  rule  will  be  arrested. 

The  Chibf  JosTiris.  That  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  withdraw  my  motion. 

Tbe  Chirp  Justice.  The  Sergeant- at-arms  will  clear  the  galleries  and  close 
the  doors. 

The  Senate  chamber  was  thereupon  cleared  and  the  doors  closed. 

The  Chief  Justice  stated  that,  in  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  Senate, 
he  bad  prepared  the  question  to  be  addressed  to  Senators  upon  each  article  of 
impeachment,  and  that  he  had  reduced  his  views  thereon  to  writing ;  which  he 
read. 

Mr.  BucKALEW  submitted  the  following  motion ;  which  was  considered  bv 
unanimous  consent,  and  agreed  to  : 

Ordered^  That  the  views  of  the  Chief  Justice  be  entered  upon  the  jonmal  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate  for  the  trial  of  impeachments. 

The  following  are  the  views  of  the  Chief  Justice  : 

The  Chief  Justice  arose  and  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows : 
^Senators  t  In  conformity  with  what  seemed  to  be  the  general  wish  of  tbe 
Senate  when  it  adjourned  last  Thursday,  the  Chief  Justice,  in  taking  the  vote 
on  the  articles  of  impeachment,  will  adopt  the  mode  sanctioned  by  the  practice 
in  the  cases  of  Chase,  Peck,  and  Humphreys. 

He  will  direct  the  Secretary  to  read  the  several  articles  successively,  and 
after  the  reading  of  each  article  will  put  the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  to 
each  senator,  rising  in  his  place,  in  the  form  used  in  the  case  of  Judge  Chase : 

Mr.  Senator ,  how  say  you,  is  the  respondent,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 

United  States,  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  as  charged  in  this  article  T 

In  putting  the  question  on  articles  4  and  G,  each  of  which  charges  a  crime, 
the  word  "  crime  "  will  be  substituted  for  the  word  "  misdemeanor." 

The  Chief  Justice  has  carefully  considered  the  suggestion  of  the  senator  from 
Indiana,  [Mr.  Hendricks,]  which  appeared  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Senate, 
that  in  taking  the  vote  on  the  11th  article,  the  question  should  be  put  on  each 
clause,  and  has  found  himself  unable  to  divide  the  article  as  suggested.  The 
article  charges  several  facts,  but  they  are  so  connected  that  they  make  but  one 
allegation,  and  they  are  charged  as  constituting  one  misdemeanor. 

The  first  fact  charged  is,  in  substance,  that  the  President  publicly  declared 
in  August,  1866,  that  the  39  th  Congress  was  a  Congress  of  only  part  of  the 
States  and  not  a  constitutional  Congress,  intending  thereby  to  deny  its  consti- 
tutional competency  to  enact  laws  or  propose  amendments  of  the  Constitution  ; 
and  this  charge  seems  to  have  been  made  as  introductory,  and  as  qualifying 
that  which  follows,  namely,  that  the  President  in  pursuance  of  this  declaration 
attempted  to  prevent  tbe  execution  of  the  tenure-of-office  act  by  contriving  and 
attempting  to  contrive  means  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  resuming  the  fane* 
tions  of  Secretary  of  War  after  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  concur  in  his  sna- 
pension,  and  also  by  contriving  and  attempting  to  contrive  means  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  appropriation  act  of  March  2,  1867,  and  also  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  rebel  States  governments  act  of  the  same  date. 

Tbe  gravamen  of  the  article  seems  to  be  that  the  President  attempted  to 
defeat  the  execution  of  the  tenure-of-office  act,  and  that  he  did  this  in  pureuance 
of  a  declaration  which  was  intended  to  deny  the  constitutional  competency  of 
Congress  to  enact  laws  or  propose  constitutional  amendments,  and  by  contriving 
means  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  resuming  his  office  of  Secretary,  and  also  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  appropriation  act  and  the  rebel  States  governments 
act. 

The  single  substantive  matter  charged  is  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  tenure-of- office  act;  and  the  other  facts  are  alleged  either  as  intro- 
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ductorj  and  ezhibiting  this  general  purpose,  or  as  showing  the  means  contrived 
io.  furtherance  of  that  attempt. 

This  single  matter,  connected  with  the  other  matters  previously  and  subse- 
quently alleged,  is  charged  as  the  high  misdemeanor  of  which  the  President  is 
alleged  to  have  been  guilty. 

The  general  question,  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  as  charged, 
seems  fully  to  cover  the  whole  charge,  and  will  be  put  as  to  this  article  as  well 
SLS  to  the  others,  unless  the  Senate  direct  some  mode  of  division. 

In  the  10th  article  the  division  suggested  by  the  senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Gonkling]  may  be  more  easily  made.  It  contains  a  general  allegation  to 
the  effect  that  on  the  ISth  of  August,  and  on  other  days,  the  President  with 
intent  to  set  aside  the  rightful  authority  of  Congress  and  bring  it  into  contempt 
delivered  certain  scandalous  harangues,  and  therein  uttered  loud  threats  and 
bitter  menaces  against  Congress  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  enacted  by 
Congress,  thereby  bringing  the  office  of  President  into  disgrace,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  all  good  citizens,  and  sets  forth  in  three  distinct  specifications  the 
Iiarangues,  threats,  and  menaces  complained  of. 

In  respect  to  this  article,  if  the  Senate  sees  fit  so  to  direct,  the  question  of 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  facts  charged  may  be  taken  in  respect  to  the  several 
specifications,  and  then  the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a  high  misde- 
meanor as  chargedin  the  article  can  al^o  be  taken. 

The  Chief  Justice,  however,  sees  no  objection  to  putting  the  general  question 
on  this  article  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  others,  for,  whether  particular  ques- 
tions be  put  on  the  specifications  or  not,  the  answer  to  the  final  question  must 
be  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  whether  or  not  the  facts  alleged 
in  the  specifications  have  been  sufficiently  proved,  and  whether,  if  sufficiently 
proved,  they  amount  to  a  high  misdemeanor  within  the  meaning  of  the  Gonsti- 
tatioiL 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  the  better  practice  will 
be  to  put  the  general  question  on  each  article  without  attempting  to  make 
any  sub-division,  and  will  pursue  this  course  if  no  objection  is  made.  He 
will,  however,  be  pleased  to  conform  to  such  directions  as  the  Senate  may  see 
fit 'to  give  in  this  respect. 
Whereupon — 

Mr.  SuMNBR  submitted  the  following  order,  which  was  considered  by  unani- 
mous consent  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered^  That  the  questions  be  pat  as  proposed  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  and 
each  senator  shall  rise  in  his  place  and  answer  '*  Gollty,"  or  *'  Not  guiltjr,"  only. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Sumner,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  following 
resolution,  submitted  on  the  25th  of  April  last : 

Resolved,  That  the  following  be  added  to  the  rules  of  procedare  and  practice  in  the  Senate 
when  sitting  on  the  trial  of  impeachments : 

On  a  conviction  bj  the  Senate,  it  shall  be  the  dntj  of  the  presiding  officer  forthwith  to 
pronounce  the  removal  from  office  of  the  convicted  person,  according  to  the  requirement  of 
the  Constitution.    Any  farther  judgment  shall  be  on  the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  debate. 

The  Chief  Justice  announced  that  the  hour  of  II  o'clock  a.  m ,  fixed  by 
order  of  the  Senate  for  deliberation  and  debate,  had  arrived,  and  that  Senators 
could  now  submit  their  views  on  the  several  articles  of  impeachment,  subject 
to  the  limits  to  debate  fixed  by  the  twenty-third  rule. 

After  deliberation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cameron,  at  10  minutes  before  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  for  20  minutes;  at  the  expiration  of  which, 

After  further  deliberation  and  debate. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Connbss,  at  5  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  7^  o'clock  p.  m. 

31  I  P — ^Vol.  ii 
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The  Senate  reasBembled  at  7  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.  and  resumod  delibe- 
ration. 

Mr.  Edmunds  eubmitted  the  following  motion ;  which  was  considered  bj 
unanimous  consent  and  agreed  to : 

Ordered^  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  inform  the  Hoase  of  Bepresetttatives  that  tbe 
Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  will  be  ready  to  receiTe 
the  Hoase  of  Kepresentatives  in  tbe  Senate  chamber  on  Tuesday,  tbe  12th  of  May,  at  12 
o^cIock  m. 

After  further  deliberation, 

Mr.  Edmunds  submitted  the  following  motion  for  consideration: 

Ordered,  That  the  standing  order  of  the  Senate,  that  it  will  proceed  at  12  o'clock  noon 
to-morrow  to  vote  on  the  articles  of  impeachment,  be  rescinded. 

After  further  deliberation, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  when  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  President  on  articles  of  iro  peach- 
ment,  adjourn  it  be  to  meet  to-morrow  at  11^  o'clock  a.  m. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gambron,  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourned. 


Tuesday,  Majf  12,  1868 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  was  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms. 

Messrs.  Managers  Bingham,  Boutwell,  Logan,  and  Stevens  appeared  a^  the 
managers'  table. 

Messrs.  Stanbery,  Evarts,  and  Groesbeck,  of  counsel  for  the  reepoadent, 
•  appeared  in  their  seats. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings*  of  the 
Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment. 

Mr.  Edmukds.  As  time  is  rapidly  flying,  I  move  that  the  fnrther  reading  of 
the  journal  be  dispensed  with. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  will  be  so  ordered  if  there  be  no  objection. 

Mr.  Bavis.  I  object.     I  want  the  journal  read. 

The  Secretary  resumed  and  concluded  the  reading  of  the  journal. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  move  to  take  up  the  order  that  I  offered  yesterday. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  order  offered  by  the  senator  from  Vermont  is  the 
first  business  for  consideration     The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 

The  order  was  read,  as  follows  : 

Ordered,  That  the  standing  order  of  the  Senate  that  it  will  proceed  at  12  o'clock  noon 
to-morrow  to  vote  on  the  artieies  of  impeachment  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  President 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Michigan.     No  debate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  desire  to  make  a  statement,  with  the  unanimood  consent  ot 

the  Senate,  in  regard  to  my  colleague.     He  is  very  sick-^ 

.    The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Michigan  can  make  his  statement  by 
unanimous  consent.    The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 

Mr.  Chandler.  My  colleague  [Mr.  Howard]  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  was 
delirious  yesterday  all  day,  and  is  very  sick,  indeed,  this  morning.  He  desires 
to  be  here.  He  told  me  that  he  would  be  here,  even  if  it  imperilled  his  life;  but 
both  his  physicians  protested  against  his  coming,  and  said  it  would  imperil  bis 
life.  With  that  statement  I  desire  to  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court, 
adjourn  undl  Saturday  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Let  my  order  be  passed  first. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Let  the  order  of  the  senator  from  Vermont  be  acted  npon^ 
and  after  it  is  agreed  to,  I  desire  to  make  the  motion  I  have  indicated. 
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The  Chirp  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  order  offered  by  the  senator 
£rom  Vermont. 

The  order  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  now  make  the  motion  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court, 
adjourn  until  Saturday  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  I  move  to  amend  by  saying  "  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock."  . 

Mr.  Chandler.  There  is  no  probability,  his  physicians  inform  me,  that  my 
colleague  will  be  able  to  be  out  to-morrow.  He  had  a  very  high  fever  and  was 
delirious  all  day  yesterday  and  last  night.  I  think  Saturday  the  earliest  time 
possible,  although  he  says  he  will  be  here  to-day  if  the  Senate  insist  on  taking 
the  vote ;  but  it  certainly  will  be  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Fessenden.  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  rescinding  the  order  as  to  taking 
the  vote  and  the  postponement  until  Saturday  will  leave  the  order  with  refer- 
ence to  filing  opinions  to  go  over,  and  whether  the  time  there  fixed  will  apply 
to  the  final  vote  or  whether  it  will  apply  from  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Drake.  The  final  vote. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  understands  that  that  order  applies 
to  the  final  vote. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  And  two  days  thereafter. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Mr.  President 

The  Chief  Justice.  Does  the  senator  from  Indiana  move  his  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Yes,  sir.  I  change  my  motion  to  say  *'  on  Thursday,  at 
12  o'clock.''  To.  postpone  it  until  Saturday  is  a  matter  of  great  personal 
inconvenience  to  me  and  possibly  other  senators.  If  we  can  possibly  get  a 
vote  as  early  as  Thursday  it  will  be  a  great  convenience.  If  the  senator  from 
Michigan  is  not  well  enough  to  be  here  on  Thursday,  of  course  there  will  be  no 
objection  to  a  further  postponement. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  President 

The  Chief  Justice.  No  debate  is  in  or^der. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Would  Friday  suit  ? 

Several  Senators.  No,  no. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Indiana  moves  to  substitute  Thurs- 
day for  Saturday. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Tipton.  I  move  now  to  amend  by  saying  Friday - 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Nebraska  moves  to  amend  by  substi- 
tuting Friday  for  Saturday. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from 
Michigan  to  adjourn  until  Saturday,  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Buck  ALE  w.  I  suggest  that  we  make  some  order  informing  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS  and  others.  That  can  be  done  afterward. 

Mr.  BucKALBW.  Then  the  question  ought  to  be  put  in  this  form,  that  when 
we  adjourn  to-day  we  adjourn  to  meet  at  that  time  instead  of  being  an  absolute 
adjournment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Does  the  senator  from  Michigan  accept  that  modifica- 
tion, that  when  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court,  adjourns  to-day  it  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Saturday  at  12  o'clock  ? 

Mr.  Chandler.  Certainly. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Then  the  question  is  on  that  motion. 
.  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  inform  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  Senate  will  proceed  farther  upon  this  trial  on  Saturday 
at  12  o'clock.  [After  a  pause.]  On  reflection  and  consultation  with  the  Cbief 
Justice,  I  think  it  better  to  withdraw  the  motion  I  made,  inasmuch  as  the  illness 
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of  Mr.  Howai'd  is  bo  uncertain ;  we  can  notify  the  House  at  that  time  if  it  shall 
be  necessary  that  they  attend. 

Mr.  Drake.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  upon  the  trial  of 
4he  impeachment,  do  no^^  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  stands 
adjourned  until  Saturday  at  12  o'clock. 


Saturday,  May  16,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair  at  12  o'clock  m. 

The  usual  proclamation  was  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms. 

Messrs.  Managers  Bingham,  Boutwell,  Wilson,  Butler,  Logan,  Wil- 
liams, and  Stevens  appeared  at  the  manager's  table. 

Messrs.  Stanbery,  Nelson,  Evarts,  and  Groesbeck,  of  counsel  for  the  respond- 
ent, appeared  in  their  seats. 

The  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  last  Tuesday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate, 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  President,  I  ofifer  the  following  resolution  to  notify  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  order  will  be  read. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ordend,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  inform  the  House  of  Representatiyes  that  the 
Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  President  upon  articles  of  impeachment,  is  now  readj  to 
receive  them  in  the  Senate  chamber. 

The  order  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  notify  the  House  (tf  Representatives. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  order  that  I  submitted  the  other  day  as  to  reading  the  articled. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  which  the  senator 
from  Oregon  proposes  to  take  up. 

The  executive  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ordered y  That  the  Chief  Justice,  in  directing^  the  Secretary  to  read  the  several  articles  ot 
impeachment,  shall  direct  him  to  read  the  eleventh  article  iirstf  and  the  question  shall  then 
be  taken  on  that  article,  and  thereafter  the  other  teu  successively  as  they  stand. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  not  debatable,  I  suppose. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  JoHKSON.  But  I  rise  to  inquire  the  reason  for  changing  the  ordeff  of  the 
articles  ? 

Mr.  Conness.  I  object  to  debate. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Debate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Sickness  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Hendricks  and  Mr.  JohnsuN  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  apd  they 
were  ordered. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  again. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  proposed  order. 

The  Chief  Justice,  The  question  is  on  taking  up  the  order  for  considera- 
tion, upon  which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  question,  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — yeas,  34;  nays,  19  ;  as 

follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corhett, 
Craspn,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  MotrriU 
of  Maine,  Morrill  Of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ram- 
sey, Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Williams,  Wilson,  and 
Yates—34. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bayard,  Backalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Henderson, 
Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Sanlsbmy,  Trum- 
bull, Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 19. 

Not  voting— Mr.  Grimes — 1. 
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So  the  order  was  taken  up  for  consideratioD. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  question  now  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  order  pro- 
posed by  the  senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Fessendbn.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  adoption  of  that  order. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Sergeant-at-arms  announced  the  presence  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  bar,  and  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  con- 
ducted to  the  seats  provided  for  them. 

Mr.  Morton.  I  desire  to  have  the  question  stated. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  order  submitted  by  Mr.  Williams. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays.'resulted — ^yeas,34;  nays,  19;  as 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling^,  Conness,  Corbin, 
Cragin,  Drake,  Edmnnds,  Ferry,  Freling^huysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill 
of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Kam- 
sey,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Williams,  Wilson,  and 
Yates— 34. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bayard,  Backalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Hen- 
derson, Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Tatterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saulsbury, 
Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 19. 

Not  voting — Mr.  Grimes — 1. 

So  tbe  order  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  if  it  be  in  order,  I  desire  to  place  on  the  files 
of  the  Senate  my  opinion. 

The  Chief  Justice.    It  is  in  order. 

Mr.  HowABD.  I  will,  then,  send  it  to  the  Secretary  to  be  filed.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  so  until  this  time,  in  consequence  of  my  ill  health. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  vote 
upon  the  articles  according  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  just  adopted. 

Mr.  Fkssenden.  Before  that  motion  is  made,  I  wish  to  make  a  motion  that 
the  voting  be  postponed  for  half  an  hour,  and  I  will  state  the  reason  why  I 
make  it,  as  the  senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ghanler]  stated  the  other  day. 
I  saw  Mr.  Grimes  last  evening,  and  he  told  me  that  he  should  certainly  be  here 
this  morning.     It  was  his  intention 

Mr.  Johnson.  Will  the  honorable  member  permit  me  to  interrupt  him  for  a 
moment  ?     He  is  here. 

Mr.  Fessenden.  I  thought  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  sent  for  him.  He  is  down  stairs.  He  will  be  in  the 
chamber  in  a  moment.     Here  he  is. 

Mr.  Grimes  entered  the  Senate  chamber. 

Mr.  Fessenden.  I  withdraw  the  motion. 

The  Ghirf  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  submitted  by  the  sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  do  not  know  what  the  motion  is. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Vermont  will  please  to  put  his  motion 
in  writing. 

Mr.  Davis,  (after  a  pause.)  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  understand  the  motion 
made  by  the  senator  from  Vermont,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  it 
reduced  to  writing. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  have  reduced  it  to  writing  and  send  it  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  motion  will  be  read. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered^  That  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  vote  upon  the  articles,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Senate. 
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The  order  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  By  direction  of  the  Senate  the  Chief  Justice  admon- 
ishes the  citizens  and  strangers  in  the  galleries  that  absolute  silence  and  per- 
fect order  are  reqnired.  It  will  be  matter  of  unfeigned  regret  if  any  violation 
of  the  order  of  the  Senate  should  necessitate  the  execution  of  its  further  order, 
that  the  persons  guilty  of  disturbance  be  immediately  arrested. 

Senators,  in  conformity  with  the  order  of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  take  the  Tote  on  the  1 1th  article,  as  directed  by  the  rule.  The  Secretary 
will  read  the  11th  article. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Article  XI. 

That  said  Andrew  Johnsod,  President  of  the  United  States,  unmindful  of  the  hi^h  duties  of 
his  office,  uid  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  in  disregard  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  did  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  18th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1866,  at  the  city  of  Washington 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  public  speech,  declare  and  affirm,  in  substance,  that  the  3^ 
Congress  of  the  United  States  was  not  a  Congress  of  the  United  States  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  exercise  legislative  power  under  the  same,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  Congress  of 
only  a  part  of  the  States,  thereby  denying,  and  intending  to  deny,  that  the  legislation  of  said 
Congress  was  valid  or  obligatory  upon  him, the  said  Andrew  Johnson, except  in  so  far  as  he  saw 
fit  to  approve  the  same,  and  also  thereby  denyiug,and  ^ntendiog  to  deny,  tue  power  of  the  said 
20th  Congress  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  and,  in  pur- 
suance ofsaid  declaration,  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  after- 
wards, to  wit,  on  the  21  st  day  of  Februarv,  A.  D.  1868,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  did,  nxilawfully,  ana  in  disregard  of  the  requirements  of  the  Conatitn- 
tion  that  he  should  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  attempt  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  an  act  entitled  **An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed 
Harch  2, 1867,  by  unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive, 
means  bv  which  he  should  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming  the  func- 
tions of  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  notwithstanding  the  riSusal  of  the 
Senate  to  concur  in  the  suspension  theretofore  made  by  said  Andrew  Johnson  ofsaid  £dwin 
M.  Stanton  from  siUd  office  of  Secreta^  for  the  Department  of  War ;  and  also  by  further 
unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive,  means,  then  and 
there  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  sap- 
port  of  the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  18t)8,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
March  2,  1867 ;  and  also  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  '*  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,"  passed  March  2,  1867,  whereby  the  said 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then,  to  wit,  on  the  21st  day  of  Feb- 
ruarv, A.  D.  1868,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanor  in  office. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  Call  the  roll. 

The  chief  clerk  called  the  name  of  Mr.  Anthony. 

Mr.  Anthony  rose  in  his  place. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Senator  Anthony,  how  say  you  ?  Is  the  respond- 
ent, Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  gailty  or  not  guilty  of  a 
hieh  misdemeanor,  as  charged  in  this  article  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Guilty. 

Srhis  form  was  continued  in  regard  to  each  senator  as  the  roll  waa  called 
^  ahetically,  each  rising  in  his  place  as  his  name  was  called  and  answering 
•*  Guilty"  or  "  Not  gailty."  When  the  name  of  Mr.  Grimes  was  called,  he 
being  very  feeble,  the  Chief  Justice  said  he  might  remain  seated ;  he,  however, 
with  the  assistance  of  friends,  rose  and  answered.  The  Chief  Justice  aUo  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Howard  that  he  might  answer  in  his  seat,  but  he  preferred  to  rise.] 
The  call  of  the  roll  was  completed  with  the  following  result : 
The  senators  who  voted  *'  Gruilty"  are  Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell, 
Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Perry, 
Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Bow.ard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of 
Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sher- 
man, Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Willey,  Williams, 
Wilson,  and  Yates — 35. 

The  senators  who  voted  "Not  guilty"  are  Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis, 
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X)ixon,  Doolittle,  Feeeenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson, 
McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saulsbnry,  TrnmbuU,  Van 
"Winkle,  and  Vickers — 19. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  now  read  the  first  article. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for 
£fteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  chief  clerk.)     Read  the  first  article. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  adjourn  until  the  26th  day  of  this  month,  at  12  o'clock. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Oregon  moves  that  the  Senate 
fitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  adjourn — ^until  what  day  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Tuesday,  the  26th  instant,  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  JoHMSON.  Mr.  Chief  Justice 

The  Chief  Justice.  No  debate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  only  ask  if  it  is  in  order  to  adjourn  the  Senate  when  it  is 
pronouncing  judgment  ?    It  has  already  decided  upon  one  of  the  articles. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  precedents  seem  to  be,  except  in  one  case,  and  that 
is  the  case  of  Humphreys,  that  the  announcement  be  not  made  by  the  presiding 
officer  until  after  the  vote  had  been  taken  on  all  the  articles.  The  Chair  will, 
however,  take  the  direction  of  the  Senate.  If  they  desire  the  announcement  of 
the  vote  which  has  been  taken  to  be  now  made,  he  will  make  it. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  announcement  had  better  be  made.  The  yeas  and  nays 
should  be  read  over  first,  however. 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  may  be  some  mistake  in  the  count. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  list,  if  there  be  no  objection. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order,  that  a  motion  to  adjouni  is  peading, 
and  that  that  motion  takes  precedence  df  all  other  things. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  I  suggest,  sir,  as  a  modification  well  known  of  that  rule, 
that  a  motion  to  adjourn  cannot  be  made  pending  the  taking  of  a  vote.  The 
vote  is  not  completed  until  it  is  announced.  It  is  not  in  order  pending  the  call 
of  the  roll,  and  that  is  not  completed  until  the  reisult  is  announced. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chair  stated  that  if  such  was  the  desire  of  the 
Senate  the  vote  would  be  announced,  and  no  objection  was  heard  to  that  course. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  On  the  question  of  order,  I  submit  that  a  motion  to  adjourn 
to  some  other  day  is  not  a  privileged  motion. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  move,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  that  the  vote  be  announced.  That 
is  in  order  certainly. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection,  the  vote  on  the  eleventh  arti- 
cle will  be  announced. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  list  of  those  voting  "  Guilty"  and  "  Not  guilty," 
respectively;  as  follows : 

Guilty— Messrs.  Antbony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chaodler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Cor- 
bett,  CraffiD,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghujsen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan, 
Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  or  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampsliire,  Pomeroy, 
Bamsej,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Willey,  Williams, 
Wilson,  and  Yates— 3.5. 

Not  guilty — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  Buskalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fesseuden,  Fowler, 
Orimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Hose, 
Saulsbury,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickers— 19. 

The  Chief, Justice.  Upon  this  article  35  senators  vote  "Guilty,^*  and  19 
aeoators  vote  "  Not  guilty."  Two-thirds  not  having  pronounced  guilty,  the 
President  is,  therefore,  acquitted  upon  this  article. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  renew  the  motion  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  Tuesday,  the  26th  instant. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  is  the  pending  motion. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  I  ask  what  is  the  motion  ? 
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The  Chibf  Justice.  The  motion  is  that  the  Senate,  eitting  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  adjourn  to  meet  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Taesdaj,  the  26th  inetant. 

Mr.  Hkndricks.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I  submit,  as  a  question  of  order*  that 
the  Senate  is  now  executing  an  order  already  made,  which  is  in  the  nature  and 
has  the  effect  of  the  previous  question,  and  Uier'efore  a  motion  to  adjonm  other- 
wise than  simply  to  adjourn  at  once  is  not  in  order. 

The  GiiiBP  JusTicK.  A  motion  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  a  certain  day  could  not  now  be  entertained,  because  the  Senate  is  in 
process  of  executing  an  order.  A  motion  to  adjourn  to  a  certain  day  seems  to 
the  Chair  to  come  under  the  same  rule.  He  will,  therefore,  decide  the  motion 
not  to  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GoNNBSS.  Mr.  President,  from  that  decision  of  the  Giiair  I  appeal. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  decides  that  a  motion  to  adjourn  to 
a  day  certain  is  within  the  principle  of  a  motion  that  when  the  Senate  adjoams 
it  adjourn  to  meet  upon  a  certain  aay,  and  that  this  motion  is  not  in  order  pending 
the  execution  of  the  order  already  made  by  the  Senate.  That  the  Senate  may 
understand  the  ground  of  the  decision  he  will  direct  the  Clerk  to  read  the  order 
under  which  the  Senate  is  now  acting. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ordtreit  That  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  vote  upon  the  articles,  according  to  the  rules  o^ 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Conk  LI  NO.  I  rise  for  information  from  the  Chair.  Is  the  order  just  read 
by  the  Secretary  the  order  adopted  this  morning  on  the  motion  of  the  senator 
from  Vennont,  [Mr.  Edmunds  ?] 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is.  From  the  ruling  of  the  Chief  Justice  an  appeal 
is  taken  to  the  Senate.  Senators,  you  who  agree  to  sustain  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  will  say  ay ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion  will  say  no. 

Mr.  CoNNBSS.  Upon  that  question  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  na^swere  ordered;  and  being  taken,  resulted — yeas,  24;  nays, 
30 ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Conkling,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Feirp 
Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson.  McCreery.  Morgan,  Norton^ 
Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbnry,  Sherman,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Tickers,  and  WiSej— 
24. 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conness,  Corhett,  Cragtn,  Drake, 
£dmands,  Frelinghnysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vernaont, 
Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Koss,  Sprague,  Stewart, 
Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yate8--30. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  decision  of  the  Chair  is  not  sustained,  and  ihe 
motion  of  the  senator  from  Oregon  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Hendbrson.  The  motion,  I  helieve,  is  to  adjourn  the  court  undl  the 
26th  instant.  I  move  to  strike  out  tlie  date  and  insert ''  Wednesday,  the  Ist 
day  of  July  next." 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  uf  the  senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Trumbull  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  agree  that  "Tuesday,  the  26th 
instant,"  shall  be  stricken  out,  and  the  words  "  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  July," 
be  inserted,  will,  as  your  names  are  called,  answer  yea ;  ;tbose  of  the  contrary 
opinion  nay. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  20 ;  nays,  34 ;  as  follows : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Dayls,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes, 
Henderson,  Hendncks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Sauls- 
burv,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 20. 

Nays— Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conklinj*,  Conness,  Corbett, 
Craein,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinehuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill 
of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ram- 
sey, Sherman,  Spragoe,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Williams,  Wilson,  and 
Yates — 34. 
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So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Chief  Justigb.  The  question  recare  on  the  motion  submitted  by  the 
senatOT  from  Oregon,  that  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  adjourn 
until  Tuesday,  the  26th  instant. 

Mr.  McGreery.  Is  an  amendment  in  order  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is. 

Mr.  McCrebry.  I  move  to  amend  by  providing  that  when  the  Senate  sitting 
as  a  court  of  impeachment  adjourns  to-day,  it  adjourn  without  day. 

The  senator  from  Kentucky  moves  to  strike  out  the  words,  "  Tuesday,  the 
26th  instant,"  and  insert  '*  without  day." 

Mr.  McCreery.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  and  being  taken,  resulted — yeas,  6  ;  nays, 
47  ;    as  follows  : 

Ybas — ^Messrs.  Bajard,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  McCreery,  and  Vickers— 6. 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Cameron.  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkline,  Con- 
nesSy  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghnysen,  Harlan, 
Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Ver- 
mont, Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Patterson  8f  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pom- 
eroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Saalsbury,  Sherman,  Spragne,  Stewart,  Snmner,  Thayer,  Tipton, 
Tnimbnll,  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 47. 

Not  voting — Mr.  Grimes — 1, 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Buckalew.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  strike  outtbe  date  named  and  insert 
"  Monday  next." 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  qaestion  recurs  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  On  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  in^peachment  until 
Tuesday,  the  26th  instant. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  What  is  the  motion — that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  to-day 
it  adjourn  to  that  time,  or  that  it  now  adjourn  until  that  time  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  do 
now  adjourn  until  Tuesday,  the  26th  instant. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas,  32 ;  nays,  21 ; 
as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conness,  Corbett,  Crasrin, 
Drake,  Edmonds,  Frelinfj^huysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Ver- 
mont, Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sprague,  Stewart, 
Snmner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — ^32. 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Conkling,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Ferry,  Fessenden, 
Fowler,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morgan,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennes- 
see, Saulsbuiy,  Sherman,  Trumbull,  Vickers,  and  Willey — 21. 

Not  voting — Mr.  Grimes— 1. 

The  Chibk  Justice.  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  32,  and  the  nays  are  21. 
So  the  Senate  siting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  stands  adjourned  until  Tues- 
day, the  26th  instant,  at  12  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  May  26,  1868. 

The  Chief  'Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair  at  12  o'clock  m. 
The  usual  proclamation  was  made  hy  the  Sergeant-at  arms. 
Messrs.  Stanhery,  Evarts,  and  Nelson,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent,  appeared 
in  their  seats. 
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Mr.  Williams.  I  offer  the  following  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Rtsolvtd^  That  the  resolution  heretofore  adopted  aa  to  the  order  of  reading  and   -votine 
upon  the  articles  of  impeachment  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Johnson.  Is  that  debatable  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  do  not  wish  to  debate;  but  I  would  like  to  have  it  ainend<^d 
so  that  it  may  operate  from  this  day.  For  instance,  leave  to  file  opinions  goes 
on  for  two  days  from  the  vote. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Massachudetts  can  move  a:i  amend- 
ment, but  it  is  not  debatable.     The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolation. 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  should  like  to  have  it  read  again,  for  I  may  have  misander- 
stood  it. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Resolved f  That  the  resolution  heretofore  adopted  as  to  the  order  of  reading;  and  voting  iip^io 
the  articles  of  impeachment  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  Sumner.  That  is  a  different  order  from  what  I  supposed. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  do  not  rise  to  debate  it,  but  merely  t9 
ask  the  mover  what  will  bo  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  that  order  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  Explanation  implies  debate.     It  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  hear  the  resolation  re^d 
which  is  to  be  rescinded. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  heretofore  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  PoMEROY.  I  think  the  proceedings  of  the  last  day  should  be  read  first; 
then  we  shall  know  what  the  order  is  that  is  to  be  rescinded,  and  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  vote  intelligently.     I  move  that  we  have  the  proceedings  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  the  first  business  in  order  is 
to  notify  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  that  the  Senate  is  ready  to  receive  them 
at  its  bar.  After  that  has  been  done  the  course  hsis  been  to  read  the  journal  of 
the  proceedings,  and  then  the  regular  business  of  the  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
No  oDJection  having  been  made  to  entertaining  the  order  proposed  by  the  sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  the  Chief  Justice  submitted  it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  object. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  move  that  the  House  of  Representatives  be  notified  that 
the  Senate  is  ready  to  receive  them. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  notify  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  Sergeant-at-arms  presently  appeared  at  the  bar  and  announced  the 
managers  of  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  managers  will  take  their  seats  within  the  bar. 

The  managers  took  the  seats  provided  for  them. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washbume,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompa- 
nied by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  next  appeared  and  wore  conducted  to  the  seats 
provided  for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  sitting 
for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment,  of  Saturday,  the  16th  instant. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  there  is  an  omission,  I  think,  in  the  jour- 
nal.    It  is  not  stated  that  Mr.  Stanbery,  who  is  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
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JPxesident,  was  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  proceedings  jast  read.  I  move 
tliat  the  omission  be  supplied.    We  know  he  was  present. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  statement  is  made  in  the  journal  as  it  stands. 
^Fhere  was  an  omission  in  the  reading.  The  Secretary  will  now  read  the  order 
submitted  by  the  senator  from  Oregon. 

The  chief  clerk  read  Mr.  Williams's  resolution,  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  resolution  heretofore  adopted  as  to  the  order  of  reading  and  voting 
npon  the  articles  of  impeachment  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  BuoEALBW.  Mr.  President,  if  it  requires  unanimous  consent  to  change 
the  rule  in  the  manner  proposed,  I  object. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  is  under  the  impression  that  it 
ohanges  the  rule,  and  he  will  state  the  case  to  the  Senate,  in  order  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  con-ect  him  if  he  is  wrong.  The  twenty- second  rule  of  the  Senate 
provides  that — 

On  the  final  question,  whether  the  impeachment  is  sustained,  the  yeas  and  nays  shall 
\je  taken  on  each  article  of  impeachment  separately. 

That  necessarily  implies  that  they  be  taken  in  their  order  unless  it  is  other- 
^w^ise  prescribed  by  the  Senate.  Subsequently  the  framing  of  a  question  to  be 
addressed  to  the  senators  was  left  to  the  Chief  Justice,  and  he  stated  the  views 
'which  seemed  to  him  proper  to  be  observed.  In  the  course  of  that  state- 
ment he  said  that  *'  he  will  direct  the  Secretary  to  read  the  articles  successively, 
and  after  the  reading  of  each  article  will  put  the  question  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty  to  each  senator,  rising  in  his  place,  in  the  form  used  in  the  case  of  Judge 
Chase,''  and  then  stated  the  form. 

After  the  statement  was  made — 

Mr.  Sumner  submitted  the  following  order,  which  was  considered  by  unanimons  consent,' 
and  agreed  to: 

Ordertdj  That  the  question  be  pnt  as  proposed  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  and 
each  senator  shall  rise  in  his  place  and  answer  guilty  or  not  guilty,  only. 

That  was  the  order  under  which  the  Senate  was  acting  until,  on  the  IGth  of  May, 

the  Senate  adopted  the  fallowing  order  moved  by  the  senator  from  Oregon,  [Mr. 

Williams :] 

Ordertdj  That  the  Chief  Justice,  in  directing  the  Secretary  to  read  the  several  articles  of 
impeachment,  shall  direct  him  to  read  the  eleventh  article  first,  and  the  question  shall  then 
be  taken  on  that  article,  and  thereafter  the  other  ten  successirely  as  they  stand. 

This  order  changing  the  rule  was  in  order  on  the  16th  of  May,  having  been 

Bioved  some  days  before.     Subsequently,  after  the  House  had  been  notified  that 

the  Senate  was  ready  to  receive  them,  the  senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Edmunds] 

moved — 

That  the  Senate  do  now  proceed  to  vote  upon  the  articles  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Senate  just  adopted. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  vote  upon  the  eleventh  article,  and  after  that 
adjourned  until  to-day.  The  present  motion  is  to  change  the  whole  of  these 
orders,  for  changing  only  the  order  adopted  on  the  16th  will  not  reach  the 
effect  intended.  It  must  change  also  the  order  adopted  on  the  motion  of  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Sumner,]  and  also,  as  the  Chief  Justice  con- 
ceives, the  rule.  He  is  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  a  single  objection  will  take  it 
over  this  day,  but  will  submit  the  question  directly  to  the  Senate  without  under- 
taking to  decide  it,  as  it  is  a  matter  which  relates  especially  to  the  present  order 
of  business.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  motion  of  the  senator 
from  Oregon  is  now  in  order  will  say  ay ;  contrary  opinion,  no.  [Putting  the 
question.  I  The  noes  appear  to  have  it. 

Mt.  Drakb  called  for  a  division. 

Mr.  Henderson  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered ;  and 
being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  29 ;  nays,  25 ;  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conklin^,  Conness,  Cragin,  Drake, 
Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Nye,  Pomeroy, 
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Ramsay,  Ross,  Sherman,  Spragae,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,   Williaci', 
Wilson,  and  Yates— 29. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  DoolitUe,  Edmonds. 
Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  c: 
Vermont,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbary,  TniB!- 
bull.  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey — ^25. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  Senate  decidet)  that  the  resolution  of  the  senator 
from  Oregon  ts  now  in  order.     The  Secretary  will  read  the  resolution. 
The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved^'  That  the  resolution  heretofore  adopted  as  to  the  order  of  reading  and  votiiig  up^<B 
the  articles  of  impeachment  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  GoNKLiNG.  I  offer  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  the  pending  order. 
The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  amendment  of  the  eenatur 
from  New  York. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  ** Resolved,"  and  insert: 

That  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
will  now  proceed,  in  manner  prescribed  by  the  rules  in  that  behalf,  to  vote  upon  the  remam- 
ing  articles  of  impeachment. 

Mr.  Trumbull  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment,  and  they 
were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  26 ;  nays,  28 ;  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cole,  Conkling,  Davis,  Dixon,  DoolitUe,  Ferry,  Fes- 
senden, Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morgan,  Morrill  ot 
Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsburr 
Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willev— 26. 

Nays— Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake, 
Edmunds,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  Kam- 
sey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Sprag^e,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Williams,  Wilson, 
and  Yates— 28. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  question  recurs  on  the  resolution  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  suggest  an  amendment  to  the  phraseology  of  that  resolution 
BO  as  to  refer  to  the  rules  as  well  as  the  resolution  heretofore  adopted. 

The  Chief  Justicr.  The  senator  will  reach  his  object  by  saying  "  the  sev- 
eral orders  heretofore  adopted." 

Mr.  Williams.  Very  well ;  let  that  phraseology  be  adopted. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  resolution,  as  modified. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  several  orders  heretof^ra-e  adopted  as  to  the  order  of  reading^  and  Totin^ 
upon  the  articles  of  impeachment  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  it  is  in  order  to 
rescind  an  order  pai'tly  executed.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  it  ?  It  seems 
to  me  not  to  be  in  order  to  rescind  an  order  which  has  been  partly  executed. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  the  senator  from  Illinois  makes  that  question  of 
order,  the  Chief  Justice  will  submit  it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  make  that  question,  that  you  cannot  rescind  an  order  that 
is  partly  executed.  We  have  voted  under  that  order.  It  might  be  rescinded 
as  to  what  remains  unexecuted ;  but  the  effect  of  rescinding  an  order  would  be 
a  reconsideration. 

Mr.  Conness.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to  discussion  of  this  subject. 

The  Chief  Justice.  No  debate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Conness.  I  supposed  the  Senate  had  already  decided  that  this  resolution 
was  in  order. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  whatever  might  have  been  the  ruling  on 
the  order  as  it  stood 

The  Chief  Justice.  No  debate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  This  proposition  I  object  to  as  out  of  order.  On  its  face  it 
proposes  to  change  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  Thayer.  I  call  the  senator  to  order. 
The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  cannot  debate  the  question. 
Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  I  object  to  the  proposition  as  out  of  order. 
Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  That  has  been  done  already. 
The  Chief  Justice.  That  has  been  done. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLB.  If  the  Chief  Justice  will  allow  me  to  say,  not  in  its  present 
form. 

Mr.  Sprague.  The  senator  is  out  of  order. 
Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  I  object  that  this  resolution  is  out  of  order. 
The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  is  out  of  order. 
Mr.  Doolittle.  I  object  to  the  resolution. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Trumbull]  objects  that 
the  order  proposed  by  the  senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Williams]  is  not  in  order, 
because  it  rescinds  an  order  which  is  already  in  process  of  execution. 
Mr.  Trumbull.  Which  has  been  already  partly  executed. 
The  Chief  Justice.  And  that  question  the  Chief  Justice  will  submit  to  the 
Senate  aa  a  question  of  order. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  withdraw  for  consulta- 
tion on  this  question. 

Several  Senators.  No,  no. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Vermont  moves  that  the  Senate  do 
now  withdraw  for  consultation. 
The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine.  Will  the  Chair  enteitain  a  motion  at  this  time  ? 
The  Chief  Justice.  The  objection  of  the  senator  from  Illinois  is  not  yet  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  put  it  upon  two  grounds  :  one  that 

it  is  partly  executed 

Mr.  CoNNESs.  I  object. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  take  it  that  it  is  in  order  to  state  my  question  of  order. 
The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  can  state  his  question  of  order. 
Mr.  Trumbull.  My  objection  is  twofold  :  first,  that  it  is  out  of  order  to  under- 
take to  rescind  an  order  partly  executed ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  a  violation  of 
the  rule  which  requires  one  day's  notice  to  change  a  rule,  and  it  expressly  now 
proposes  to  change  a  rale. 

The  CriiEF  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  senator  from  Illinois  should  be  sustained  will  say  ay  ;  those  of  the 
contrary  opinion,  no.     [Putting  the  question.]     The  noes  appear  to  have  it. 
Mr.  Trumbull.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Illinois  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
the  resolution  moved  by  the  senator  from  Oregon  is  not  now  in  order  for  con- 
sideration, because  it  relates  to  an  order  partly  executed,  and  because — Will  the 
senator  oblige  the  Chair  by  stating  his  other  reason  ? 

Mr.  CoNNESS.  I  object  to  two  points  of  order  at  a  time.     One  will  be  sufficient. 
The  Chief  Justice.  Will  the  senator  from  Illinois  be  kind  enough  to  state 
his  other  reason  1 

Mr.  Trumbull.  My  other  reason  is  that,  as  now  amended,  the  resolution  pro- 
poses to  change  a  standing  rule  of  the  Senate,  which  cannot  be  done  without  a 
day's  notice. 

The  Chief  Jxjsticb.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  point  of  order 

should  be  sustained  as  stated  will  answer  yea ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion  nay. 

The  chief  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll,  and  having  concluded  the  call — 

Mr.  CoNKLiiN<9,  (who  had  voted  yea.)  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  question  of 

order,  if  that  be  the  proper  form.     I  think  I  voted  myself  under  a  misappre- 

hension^  and  I  understand  other  senators  have  done  so.    Will  the  Chief  Jus- 
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lice  be  kind  enoagh  to  restate  the  question  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  put  I  I 
understand  from  other  senators  that  the  question  propounded  was  in  this  foimi : 
those  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  point  of  order  will  vote  yea.  I  had  snppoeed 
that  the  question  was  put  as  before :  those  deeming  the  proposidon  in  order  will 
say  yea ;  and  I  voted  affirmatively,  meaning  to  vote  against  the  point  raised  by 
the  senator  from  Illinois,  but  I  am  told  that  the  effect  of  the  record  is  to  make 
me  vote  in  favor  of  the  point  of  order.  I  want  to  know  what  the  fornn  of  the 
question  was,  if  the  Chair  will  be  kind  enough  to  state  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  stated  the  question  in  the  form  sup- 
posed by  the  senator  from  New  York»  that  those  who  voted  to  sustain  the  point 
of  order  made  by  the  senator  from  Illinois  would  say  yea ;  those  of  the  con- 
trary opinion  nay.  If  there  be  a  misunderstanding  the  question  will  be  sgaio 
submitted  to  the  Senate.     ["No ! "  "  No !  "J 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  I  beg  to  change  my  vote,  if  that  is  the  form.  I  voted  under 
an  entire  misapprehension.    I  vote  nay. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas,  24  ;  nays,  30 ;  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Antbony,  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  DoolitUe,  Edmunds,  Fenr, 
Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreerj,  Morntn,  MoniU 
of  Vermont,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbury,  Tnimbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vicker*, 
and  Willey— 24. 

Nays— Messrs.  Cameron,  Caitell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling^,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cra^ic; 
Drake,  Frelinghnysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Nye,  Pattei^ii 
of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroj,  Ramsay,  Ross,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Snmner,  Thaver, 
Tipton,  Wade,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 30. 

So  the  point  of  order  was  ;iot  sustained. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  inquire  whether  the  Chair 
.  will  entertain  a  motion  at  the  present  time  ? 

The  Ohibp  JuSTICB.  Any  motion  to  amend  this  resolution.  The  question 
now  is  on  the  resolution  offered  by  the  senator  from  Oregon.  Any  motion  to 
amend  that  resolution  is  in  order,  or  a  motion  to  postpone  it  is  in  order. 

Mr.  MoRBiLL,  of  Maine.  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  to  try  the  impeach- 
ment of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  now  adjourn  to 
the  23d  day  of  June  next  at  12  o'clock,  and  on  that  question  I  demand  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chief  Ju&^ticb.  The  Chief  Justice  has  heretofore  ruled  that  that  motion 
was  not  in  order,  but  he  was  not  sustained  by  the  Senate.  He  will  now  submit 
the  question  whether  this  motion  is  in  order  directly  to  the  Senate*  ScQators, 
you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Maine,  that  the 
Senate  do  now  a^oum  until  the  23d  day  of  June 

Mr.  Conness.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  inquire  of  the  Chair  whether  a  ruling 
made  by  the  Senate  upon  a  given  point  does  not  stand  as  the  rule  of  the  Seuate 
until  the  Senate  reverses  it  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  Undoubtedly;  but  the  Chief  Justice  cannot  undertake 
to  say  how  soon  the  Senate  may  reverse  its  rulings.  Senators,  you  who  are 
of  opinion  that  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Maine,  that  the  Senate  do  now 
adjourn  until  the  23d  day  of  June,  is  in  order,  will  say  ay;  those  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  no.     [Putting  the  queBtion.]     The  ayes  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Henderson  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered;  and 
being  taken,  resulted — yeas,  35;  nays,  18;  as  follows: 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Capneron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett, 
Cr&fpn,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross. 
Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  WiUey,  Williams,  WiUon,  and 
Yates— 35. 

Nays— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler, Hender 
son,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morgan,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbury, 
Trambttll,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickers— 18. 

Not  VoTDio— Mr.  Grimes— 1. 

So  the^Senate  decided  the  motion  to  be  in  order. 
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Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine.  I  now  renew  my  motion  that  the  Senate,  sitting  for 
the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  Statef, 
adjourn  to  Tuesday,  the  23d  day  of  Jane,  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Ferry  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  amend  the  motion  by  striking  out  *'  the 
23  d  day  of  June  "and  inserting  **  the  Ist  day  of  September,"  and  on  that  amend- 
naeot  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Xhe  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  15;  nays, 
39  ;   as  follows  : 

Yras — ^Messrs.  Bajard,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Hendergon,  Johnson, 
McCreery,  Norton,  Koss,  Sanlsbury,  Trnmbnl!,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickers — 15. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Buck  ale  w,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Con- 
ness,  Corbett,  Cra^in,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinehuysen,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Hendricks, 
Howard.  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of 
New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  8herman,  Sprague,  Stewart, 
Humner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 39. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  frem 
Maine,  that  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  do  now  adjourn  until 
Tuesday,  the  23d  day  of  June,  and  upon  that  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ^idered. 

Tbe  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas,  27 ;  nays,  27 ;  as 
follows : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake, 
Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Sprague, 
Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 27. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cole,  Conkling,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds, 
Ferry,  Fesseoden,  Fowler,  Frelinghnysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson; 
McCreery,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pat- 
terson of  Tennessee,  Sanlsbnry,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickers — ^27. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  Upon  this  question  the  yeas  are  27  and  the  nays  are 
27.     So  the  motion  is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  upon 
the  pecocd  article  of  impeachment.  t 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  senator  from  Oregon  moves  that  the  Senate  do  now 
proceed  to  vote  upon  the  second  article. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  withdraw  the  motion  that  I  have  just  made  uutil  the  other 
order  is  adopted.     I  was  under  the  misapprehension  that  it  had  been  adopted; 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  resolution  already  submitted 
by  the  senator  from  Oregon,  which  the  clerk  will  again  read. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Resolved^  That  tbe  several  orders  heretofore  adopted  as  to  the  order  of  reading  and  voting 
upon  the  articles  of  impeachment  be  rescinded. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Williams,  llr.  President,  I  now  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
upon  the  second  article  of  impeachment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Oregon  moves  that  the  Senate  now 
proceed  to  vote  upon  the  second  article  of  impeachment. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Is  that  in  order,  I  rise  to  inquire  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  There  being  now  no  order  relating  to  the  order  in  which 
the  articles  shall  be  taken,  the  Chief  Justice  thinks  it  is  in  order.  Senators^ 
you  who  agree  to  the  motion  proposed  by  the  senator  from  Oregon,  that  the 
Senate  do  now  proceed  to  vote  upon  the  second  article  of  impeachment,  will  say 
aye ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  no.  [Putting  the  question  ]  The  ayes  appear 
to  have  it.    The  ayes  have  it,  and  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice  will  again  admonish  strangers  and  citizens  in  the  galleries 
of  the  necessity  of  observing  perfect  order  and  profound  silence.  •  The  clerk  will 
now  read  the  second  article  of  impeachment. 
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The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Aaticle  II. 

That  on  the  said  21  st  day  of  February,  iu  the  year  of  our  Lord  1863,  at  Washin^on.  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  unmindful 
of  the  high  duties  of  his  office,  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitation  of 
the  Unit^  States,  and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  regulating  the 
tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2,  1867,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  said  Senate  then  and  there  being  in  session,  and  without  authority 
of  law,  did,  with  intent  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  act  afore- 
said, issue  and  deliver  to  one  Lorenzo  Thomas  a  letter  of  authority  in  substance  as  follows, 
that  is  to  say : 

**  Executive  Mansion, 
*'  jyashington,  D.  C,  February  21,  1868. 

**  Sir  :  The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  dav  removed  from  office  as  Secretaiy 
for  the  Department  of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretaiy  of 
War  ad  inicTtm^  and  will  immediately^ enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to 
that  office. 

**  Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  tho  records,  books,  papers,  and  other 
public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 

"Respectfully,  yours,  • 

•*  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
"  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

''Adju^nt  General  United  StaUs  Army,  Washington,  D,  C" 

Then  and  there  being  no  vacancy  in  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War, 
whereby  said  Andrew  Johnson,  Fresident  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there  oomrait 
and  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

The  name  of  each  senator  was  called  in  alphabetical  order  by  the  chief 
clerk  ;  and  as  he  rose  in  his  place  the  Chief  Justice  propounded  the  following 
question : 

Mr.  Senator ,  how  say  you,  is  the  respondent,  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  as  charged 
in  this  article  of  impeachment  1 

The  call  of  the  roll  having  been  concluded, 
The  senators  who  voted  guilty  are- 
Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin, 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey.  Sher- 
man, Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and 
Yates— 35. 

The  senators  who  voted  not  guilty  are — 

Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  DooMttle,  Fcssenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hender- 
son, Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss,  Saulsbory, 
Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Yickers — 19. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  Thirty-five  senators  have  pronounced  the  respondent, 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  gnUty ;  nineteen  have  pro- 
nounced him  not  guilty.  Two-thirds  not  having  pronounced  him  guilty,  he  stands 
acquitted  upon  this  article. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  vote 
upon  the  third  article. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Ju8$tice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  third  article. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  third  article  of  impeachment,  as  follows : 

Article  III. 

Tbai  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  21st  day  of  Febmaiy, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1866,  at  Washington,  in  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  did  commit  and 
was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office,  in  this,  that  without  authority  of  law,  while  tbe 
Senate  of  the  United  States  was  then  and  there  in  session,  ho  did  appoint  one  Lorenzo 
Thomas  to  be  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  ad  interim,  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  with  intent  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  no 
yacancy  having  happened  in  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  durini;  the 
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Tecess  of  the  Senate,  and  no  yacancy  existing  in  said  office  at  the  time,  and  which  said 
appointment,  so  made  by  said  Andrew  Johnson,  of  said  Lorenzo  Thomas,  is,  in  substance, 
as  follovrs,  that  is  to  say : 

"Executive  Mansion, 
"Washington,  D.  C,  February  21,  1868. 

' '  Sir  :  The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  from  office  as  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War,  yon  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary 
of  MTar  aa  interim  J  and  will  immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining 
to  that  office. 

"  Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other 
pablic  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
"Respectfully,  yours, 

"ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
•*Br«vct  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

*^  Adjutant  General  United  States  Arfny,  Wa9hington,  D,  C" 

The  roll  was  called  as  before,  and  as  each  senator  rose  in  his  place  the  Chief 
Justice  propounded  this  question : 

Mr.  Senator ,  how  say  you,  is  the  respondent,  Andrew  Johnson,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  as 
chared  in  this  article  ? 

The  result  was  as  follows : 

Those  who  voted  guilty  are — 

Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin, 
X>rake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Mdne, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sher- 
man, Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and 
Yates— -35. 

Those  who  voted  not  guilty,  are — 

Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doollttle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Qrimes,*  Hen- 
derson, Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saulsbury, 
TrumbiUI,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickers — 19. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Thirty-five  senators  have  pronounced  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  guilty,  as  charged  in  this  article ;  nineteen  have 
pronounced  him  not  guilty.  Two-thirds  not  having  pronounced  him  guilty, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  stands  acquitted  upon  this  article. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  do  now  adjourn  rine  die, 

Mr.  Buckalew.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  and  taken. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  the  result  was  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Corbett,  Cragin, 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Mor- 
rill of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye^  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman, 
Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson, 
and  Yates — 34. 

NAYS—Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Henderson,  Hen- 
dricks, Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Koss,  Saulsbury,  Trumbull,  and 
Vickers — 16. 

Not  voting— Messrs.  Conness,  Fessenden,  Grimes,  and  Howe— 4. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Before  announcing  the  vote,  the  Chief  Justice  will 
remind  the  Senate  that  the  22d  rule  provides  that  if,  "  upon  any  of  the  articles 
presented,"  the  impeachment  shall  not  **  he  sustained  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present,"  a  judgment  of  acquittal  shall  be  entered. 

Several  Senators.  We  cannot  hear. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  begs  leave  to  remind  the  Senate  that 
the  22d  rule  provides  that  "  if  the  impeachment  shall  not,  upon  any  of  the  arti- 
cles presented,  be  sustained  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present, 
a  judgment  of  acquittal  shall  he  entered." 

Mr.  Drake.  I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  that  was  done  when  the  President 
of  the  Senate  declared  the  acquittal  upon  each  article. 
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The  Chief  Justice.  That  Is  not  the  jnd^ent  of  the  Senate ;  but  if  there 
be  no  objection,  the  judgment  will  be  entered  bj  the  clerk. 

Mr.  HowABD.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Of  course  not. 

Several  Senators.  There  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  Howard.  Let  the  vote  on  adjournment  be  annoubced. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Judgment  must  be  entered. 

Mr.  Sumner.  There  seems  to  be  a  misunderstanduig  as  to  the  entry  which  it 
is  proposed  to  make  in  the  journal. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  clerk  will  enter,  if  there  be  no  objection,  a  judg- 
ment according  to  the  mles-^a  judgment  of  acquittal. 

Mr.  Conn  ess.  I  simply  desire  to  say  to  the  Chair  that  the  very  rule  which 
has  been  read  implies  a  vote  before  such  a  judgment  can  be  entered;  and  unlees 
a  vote  be  taken  no  such  judgment  can  be  entered  under  the  nile. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  spoke  of  those  articles  npon  which 
the  vote  has  been  taken.    The  rule  is  express. 

Mr.  CoNNESS.  Certainly ;  judgment  must  be  entered  on  them. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Chair  that  in  the  case  of  Judge  Peck  the 
only  entry  of  acquittal  was  the  declaration  by  the  presiding  officer  that  he  wu 
acquitted. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  simply  follows  the  rules  which  have 
been  ordained  for  their  own  government  by  the  Senate.  He  does  not  foUow  a 
precedent ;  he  follows  the  rule. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  President,  as  I  understand,  the  Chair  has  already,  on  each 
vote,  made  a  declaration  of  acauittal,  and  that  is  of  record. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That,  noweyer,  is  not  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  con- 
templated by  the  rule;  it  is  simply  the  result  of  the  particular  vote  apoa  each 
article,  and  the  rules  provide  that  the  judgment  shall  be  entered. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  that. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Upon  the  question  of  adjournment  without  day  die 
yeas  are  34  and  the  nays  are  16.  So  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment for  the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,  upon  artides  of  impeachment  presented 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  stands  adjourned  without  day. 
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